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Althottgh  the  King  had  no  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
Duchess  of  Berry's  conduct,  he  thought  it  wise  to  do  some- 
thing to  allay  the  irritation  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
must  feel  at  the  elevation  of  the  bastards.  The  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Berry  had  contracted  debts  during  their 
married  life  amounting  to  over  500,000  livres ;  a  quantity 
of  beautiful  furniture  had  been  made  for  them,  and  they 
had  bought  many  jewels ;  they  had  a  large  stock  already, 
but  in  the  matter  of  jewellery  the  Duchess  of  Berry  was 
insatiable.  The  King  now  paid  off  the  greater  part  of 
her  debts  ;  and,  as  there  were  no  children  of  the  marriage, 
he  gave  her  all  the  Duke  of  Berry's  jewels,  including  those 
which  he  had  before  his  marriage,  and  those  he  inherited 
from  Monseigneur. 

The  Elector  of  Bavaria  came  to  shoot,  play  cards,  and 
sup  at  Marly,  as  he  had  already  done  several  times  ;  but  he 
did  not  see  the  King,  except  out  shooting.  The  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  who  had  been  so  active  in  the  service  of  the 
Allies  during  the  war,  also  came  to  dine  at  Marly  with 
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Torcy,  as  he  happened  to  be  passing  through  Paris  on  his 
return  from  his  embassy  at  Turin.  The  King  ordered 
d'Antin  and  the  Duke  d'Aumont,  who  had  known  him  in 
England,  to  show  him  the  gardens  of  Marly  and  make 
the  fountains  play.  He  joined  the  King  in  his  walk,  and 
was  treated  with  much  distinction.  He  returned  to  Paris 
in  the  evening,  and  started  for  England  a  few  days  later. 

It  became  the  fashion  at  Paris  to  walk  in  the  cours  '  at 
midnight,  with  torches  and  music,  and  to  dance  in  the 
middle  ring.  This  fashion  prevailed  in  Parisian  society 
for  a  long  time,  and  drew  away  a  good  many  people  from 
the  Court.  It  gave  rise  to  some  scandals,  which,  however, 
had  no  effect  in  keeping  people  away.  This  folly  ran  its 
course,  and  only  ceased  when  the  nights  became  too  cold 
to  be  pleasant. 

Madame  de  Vaudemont  died  of  apoplexy  at  Commercy  ; 
she  was  found  speechless  in  her  room  one  morning,  and 
never  recovered  consciousness.  She  was  a  precieuse,  who 
made  a  parade  of  piety  ;  she  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  a  sort  of  semi-regal  position  that  she  was  never  recon- 
ciled to  its  loss  ;  and  she  was  consumed  with  vexation  at 
seeing  her  sUly  pretensions  to  rank,  and  her  visions  of 
being  a  great  personage  at  Court,  evaporate  in  smoke. 
She  could  not  bear  being  treated  on  the  same  footing  as 
ordinary  ladies  of  title ;  and  her  haughty,  cold,  discon- 
tented manners  had  reduced  her  almost  to  solitude ;  so 
she  quickly  made  up  her  mind  to  retire  to  Commercy,  where 
her  end  was  hastened  by  ennui.  Madame  d'Espinoy 
hastened  thither  to  bring  back  her  dear  uncle  ;  but  he  was 
quite  consoled  by  the  time  she  arrived,  after  the  fashion 
of  great  Princes. 

The  failing  health  of  Queen  Anne  brought  Marlborough 
back  to  England,  where  fortune  again  smiled  on  him. 
She  died  on  the  1st  of  August,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three, 
leaving  no  children.  Her  reign  had  lasted  twelve  years  ; 
during  the  last  part  of  it  she  was  much  troubled  by  con- 
tending factions  and  other  vexations.  It  was  always 
supposed  that  she  intended  the  Kling,  her  brother,  to 
succeed  her,  and  that  this  plan  was  the  cause  of  the  peace, 
and  of  the  complete  change  of  Ministry  after  the  downfall 

^J  ^^?,  *^°™'^  '"  -^^^^  ^^^  *  magnificent  promenade  extending  from 
the  Tmleries  along  the  bank  of  the  Seine.  It  was  adorned  by  four  rows 
01  elm-trees  planted  in  1628  by  Marie  de  Medici. 
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of  Godolphin  and  Marlborough.  The  King  lost  a  sincere 
friend  in  her.  She  wished  to  give  him  the  Garter,  which 
his  father  and  many  of  his  predecessors  had  worn  ;  but, 
though  he  would  have  willingly  accepted  it,  as  a  mark  of 
friendship,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  offend  the  rightful 
King  of  England,  and  the  Queen  his  mother,  by  giving 
this  additional  guarantee  to  his  recognition  of  Queen  Anne. 
He  had  good  reason  to  regret  her  ;  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
was  immediately  proclaimed  in  London,  the  Ministry  was 
changed,  and  those  who  had  given  us  peace  were  exposed 
to  hatred  and  prosecution.  The  King  went  into  mourn- 
ing, in  violet,  for  six  weeks. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  King  made  his  will,  with 
elaborate  precautions  for  its  safe  custody  and  for  keeping 
its  provisions  secret.  Old  age  was  beginning  to  tell  upon 
him  ;  as  yet  he  had  made  no  apparent  change  in  his  habits, 
but  those  who  saw  him  in  private  had  been  uneasy  for 
some  time.  His  health,  till  lately  so  unusually  robust  and 
uniform,  was  beginning  to  fail  under  his  troubles.  After 
a  long  period  of  successes  and  triumphs  he  had  been  over- 
whelmed by  a  series  of  crushing  disasters ;  and  he  had 
been  stUl  more  unhappy  in  his  domestic  circle.  All  his 
descendants,  except  the  little  Dauphin,  had  gone  before 
him  ;  leaving  him  a  prey  to  the  most  sombre  reflections, 
for  he  expected  at  any  moment  to  be  himself  removed  by 
the  same  kind  of  death.  Madame  de  Maintenon  and 
M.  du  Maine,  assisted  by  Fagon,  Bloin,  and  other  principal 
valets  of  the  household,  did  their  best  to  keep  his  sus- 
picions alive.  Their  task  was  easy  enough,  for  no  one 
doubted,  no  one  could  doubt,  that  poison  had  been  at 
work.  Marechal,  indeed,  always  maintained  the  contrary 
opinion  when  talking  to  the  King,  but  it  was  only  to  spare 
him  useless  torture,  which  injured  his  health ;  for,  in 
reahty,  he  had  no  more  doubts  than  any  one  else.  M.  du 
Maine  'could  not  afford  to  allow  the  King's  uneasiness  to 
subside  •  he  had  conceived  the  ambitious  design  of  sup- 
planting the  only  Prince  of  full  age;  in  which  he  was 
backed  up  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  partly  for  his  own 
sake,  as  the  person  she  loved  best  in  the  world  ;  partly, 
from  hatred  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  They  contmued, 
therefore,  sedulously  to  foment  the  shocking  suspicions 
which  they  had  artfully  cast  upon  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ; 
and  the  King's  feelings  may  be  imagined  while  he  was 
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daily  compelled  to  see  the  supposed  perpetrator  of  such 
horrible  crimes  at  his  own  table,  and,  at  certain  hours, 
in  his  private  room. 

Nothing  could  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  Prmcess  who 
had  been  not  only  the  life  and  soul  of  his  Court,  but  the 
object  of  his  affection,  the  source  of  all  his  joy  and  amuse- 
ment, the  only  person  with  whom  he  had  grown  really 
famihar  during  his  whole  life.  He  abandoned  himself  more 
and  more  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  M.  du  Maine,  on 
whose  devotion  he  thought  he  could  rely.  They  had 
brought  him  to  believe  that  M.  du  Maine,  though  an  able 
man,  with  great  capacity  for  business — a  character  which 
he  sedulously  maintained  by  keeping  the  King  informed 
of  all  sorts  of  petty  details  connected  with  his  offices,  for 
the  King  always  had  a  great  weakness  for  details — they 
had  persuaded  the  King,  I  say,  that  M.  du  Maine,  with  all 
his  ability,  was  absolutely  devoid  of  ambition ;  a  simple, 
honest,  straightforward  sort  of  person ;  attentive,  like  a 
good  father,  to  the  interests  of  his  children,  but  otherwise 
caring  nothing  for  rank  or  high  position  ;  devoted  to  the 
King  personally,  whom  he  tried  to  distract  by  his  cheerful- 
ness and  natural  wit,  after  working  hard  aU  day  to  please 
him  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  various  functions ;  a 
man,  in  short,  who  cared  little  for  the  Court  or  Society, 
and  hardly  knew  what  was  going  on  around  him.  AU  this 
was  very  pleasing  to  the  King,  and  he  felt  quite  at  his  ease 
with  this  weU-beloved  son.  M.  du  Maine  amused  him 
exceedingly  by  his  jokes  and  funny  stories,  which  he  told 
better  than  any  one  I  ever  met ;  he  had  such  a  charming, 
easy  way  of  putting  things  that  he  made  aU  his  hearers 
think  they  could  have  said  as  much  themselves.  At  the 
same  time,  no  one  could  do  a  person  a  bad  turn  more  cleverly  ; 
he  was  an  admirable  mimic,  and  could  hit  off  people's  foibles 
and  absmrdities  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  He  did  it  of 
maKce  prepense,  choosing  his  opportunities,  suiting  him- 
seK  to  the  King's  moods,  which  he  understood  thoroughly, 
knowing  exactly  whether  his  remarks  were  taken  in  good 
part  or  not ;  pushing  his  point  or  drawing  back  accordingly  ; 
and  all  so  cleverly  and  naturally  that  he  seemed  to  be  talk- 
ing merely  for  taUdng's  sake,  and  no  one  would  have 
suspected  any  ulterior  motive.  Let  this  description  be 
contrasted  with  what  we  have  seen  elsewhere  of  his  real 
character,  and  it  will  be  impossible  not  to  shudder  at  the 
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thought  of  such  a  rattlesnake  as  an  inmate  of  the  King's 
most  private  sanctuary. 

Such  being  the  King's  condition,  Madame  de  Maintenon 
and  M.  du  Maine  had  to  make  the  most  of  the  precious 
time  remaining  to  them  ;  for  they  perceived  clearly  that 
it  could  not  be  long.  If  their  design  was  not  actually  to 
place  the  Crown  on  M.  du  Maine's  head  (and  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  it  was  so),  they  intended  at  any  rate  to 
make  his  position  at  the  time  of  the  King's  death  so  power- 
ful that  the  Regent  would  be  compelled,  not  only  to  leave 
his  newly  acquired  privileges  intact,  but  to  treat  him  with 
deference,  as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  omens 
seemed  favourable  to  their  projects.  The  right  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  Regency  could  not  be  disputed,  but 
they  had  skiKully  undermined  his  position  by  their  infamous 
calumnies ;  ignorant  and  simple  people  were  convinced  of 
his  guilt ;  he  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  everybody 
in  the  provinces  as  well  as  at  Paris  ;  most  of  all,  at  Court, 
where  no  one  dared  go  near  him.  These  rumours  about 
him  could  not  go  on  for  ever ;  people  get  tired  of  always 
discussing  the  same  subject ;  they  died  away  from  time 
to  time  accordingly,  but  almost  immediately  revived  in 
full  vigour,  no  one  could  say  why  ;  but  they  were  care- 
fully fomented  by  the  same  hands  which  had  started  them. 
What  could  the  Duke  of  Orleans  do,  in  this  position  of 
cruel  isolation  ?  How  was  he  to  prove  a  negative,  and 
against  such  an  accusation  ?  How  could  he  clear  himself 
in  the  eyes  of  the  King,  whose  prejudice  against  him  was 
sedulously  kept  alive  ?  or  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  made 
up  of  people  who,  if  not  malicious,  are  for  the  most  part 
foohsh  or  cowardly  ?  This  was  M.  du  Maine's  opportunity  ; 
he  knew  it,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
proceeded  forthwith  to  carry  his  designs  into  execution. 

A  will,  signed  by  the  King,  but  dictated  by  themselves, 
seemed  the  only  sure  means  of  giving  stability  to  M.  du 
Maine's  new  position.  Of  course  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
usual  fate  of  such  testamentary  precautions,  but  the  case 
was  exceptional;  he  trusted  to  the  general  respect  felt 
for  the  testator.  Moreover,  he  had  long  been  artfully 
preparing  both  the  King  and  his  subjects  for  this  issue  ; 
he  had  now  only  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  horrible  suspicions 
regarding  the  Duke  of  Orleans  which  he  had  so  carefully 
sown  in  their  minds.     The  fruit  he  expected  was,  that  the 
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King,  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  child  who  was  to  suc- 
ceed him,  no  less  than  for  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom,  would 
think  it  his  duty  to  curtail,  as  much  as  possible,  the  power 
of  the  Regent ;  who,  since  the  renunciation  of  the  Spanish 
branch,  had  no  one  but  this  child  between  himself  and 
the  throne ;  to  give  aU  authority  so  withdrawn  from  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  bastards ;  to  make  M.  du  Maine 
himself  sole  guardian  to  the  young  King  ;  with  subordinates 
chosen  for  their  devotion  to  his  interests,  and  with  complete 
control  of  the  royal  household,  both  civil  and  military. 

M.  du  Maine  flattered  himself  that  these  arrangements, 
so  insulting  to  the  Regent,  would  be  received  with  general 
applause,  and  would  confirm  the  sinister  impression  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans'  character  which  his  arts  had  conveyed 
to  the  public  mind.  He  thought  his  appointment  to  watch 
over  the  life  of  the  royal  child  would  make  him  the  idol 
of  France ;  and  that  the  Regent,  thus  discredited  and 
stripped  of  all  real  authority,  would  be  in  no  position  to 
oppose  any  further  designs  he  might  undertake  in  the 
future.  But  that  was  not  all ;  he  determined  that  the 
Regent  should  be  so  in  name  only  ;  that  the  Government 
should  be  carried  on  by  a  Council  of  Regency,  of  which  the 
members  should  be  actually  appointed  by  the  will ;  and 
of  course  selected  with  care,  so  as  to  ensure  that  he  and 
his  brother  should  always  be  able  to  reckon  on  a  majority. 
How  well  he  selected  these  members  will  be  seen  when  I 
come  to  describe  the  opening  of  the  will ;  so  long  as  the 
King  lived  its  provisions  remained  an  impenetrable  mystery. 

But  the  task  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  M.  du  Maine 
would  not  be  completed  if  they  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
King  to  make  a  will ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  its  safe  custody  ;  and  they  wished  them  to 
be  such  as  would  give  it  additional  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  and  make  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  the 
judicial  bench  throughout  the  country,  feel  themselves 
responsible  for  the  proper  execution  of  its  provisions.  They 
knew,  however,  that  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  overcome 
the  King's  prejudice  against  the  Parhament.  It  was  of 
old  standing,  derived  from  the  events  of  his  minority, 
which  had  left  so  strong  an  impression  on  his  mind  that  it 
had  become  a  settled  principle  with  him  to  degrade  and 
discredit  the  Parliament  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
This  poUcy  he  had  always  carried  out  with  jealousy,  and 
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often  angrily  ;  it  had  been  confirmed  by  difificulties  which 
arose  from  time  to  time  about  financial  edicts ;  and  quite 
lately  he  had  been  embittered  by  opposition  to  Roman  en- 
croachments and  the  Constitution.  To  entrust  his  will  to 
the  keeping  of  the  Parliament  would  not  indeed  be  equiva- 
lent to  asking  it  to  confirm  his  acts,  but  it  would  be  a  sort 
of  recognition  of  its  authority ;  it  would,  in  fact,  be  making 
it  responsible,  not  only  for  the  safety  of  the  will,  but  for 
the  carrjdng  out  of  its  provisions,  as  a  document  for  which 
the  Parliament  was  surety.  To  any  one  who  knew  the  King, 
the  degree  in  which  he  was  influenced  by  habit,  the  obstinacy 
of  his  prejudices,  and  his  extreme  jealousy  of  anything 
which  seemed  to  cast  the  slightest  doubt  on  his  supreme 
authority,  this  must  have  seemed  an  almost  unsurmount- 
able  difficulty. 

With  this  double  object  in  view,  Madame  de  Maintenon 
and  M.  du  Maine  found  Voysin  a  most  useful  tool.  As 
Chancellor,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  make  aU  arrangements 
concerning  the  will ;  and  in  his  capacity  as  Secretary  of 
State  he  always  had  a  pretext  for  seeing  the  King,  and 
transacting  business  with  him  at  any  hour.  Accordingly 
the  two  Consuls  and  their  lictor  took  coimsel  together,  and 
agreed  upon  the  part  each  was  to  play  in  this  sinister  tragedy. 
They  fully  realised  the  delicacy  of  the  task  they  had  under- 
taken ;  it  was  not  easy  to  suggest  to  a  King,  still  pain- 
fully agitated  by  the  loss  of  his  whole  family,  and  by  the 
horrible  suspicions  arising  therefrom,  that  he  was  seventy- 
six  years  old,  that  his  own  death  was  near  at  hand,  and 
that  he  ought  to  make  his  will.  They  settled  that  Voysin 
should  throw  out  hints ;  but  very  cautiously,  and  at  long 
intervals,  lest  the  King  should  stop  his  mouth  by  forbiddiag 
him  to  recur  to  so  disagreeable  a  subject.  Every  time 
Voysin  did  so  he  made  a  report  to  his  two  principals,  and 
received  fresh  instructions  and  encouragement ;  but  at 
last  it  became  clear  that  the  groimd  was  too  hard  for  this 
scientific  method  of  approach  by  sapping,  and  that  the 
siege  would  last  too  long.  Madame  de  Maintenon  and 
M.  du  Maine  then  adopted  a  new  line  of  operations,  which 
they  had  already  concerted  between  themselves ;  and  told 
Voysin  to  relax  his  efforts. 

Up  to  this  time  their  one  object  had  been  to  please  and 
amuse  the  King,  each  in  his  own  fashion  ;  to  anticipate 
his  wishes,  to  flatter  him,  and,  to  put  it  bluntly,  to  adore 
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him  as  an  idol.  Since  the  death  of  the  Dauphiness  they 
had  become  his  sole  resource  in  his  hours  of  privacy,  and 
their  efforts  to  amuse  him  had  been  redoubled.  Finding 
that  Voysin  was  unable  to  bring  him  to  the  desired  point, 
and  determined  at  all  costs  to  make  him  accede  to  their 
wishes,  they  now  began  to  show  themselves  in  a  different 
light.  They  became  grave,  taciturn,  and  melancholy ; 
not  only  did  they  never  start  a  topic  of  conversation  them- 
selves, but,  if  the  King  made  an  effort  to  do  so,  they  quickly 
let  it  drop  ;  sometimes  they  would  not  so  much  as  notice 
what  he  said,  unless  he  put  a  direct  question.  This  had 
the  effect  of  discouraging  the  few  ladies  admitted  to  Madame 
de  Maintenon's  sanctuary  ;  they  did  not  know  what  was 
the  matter ;  they  always  took  their  cue  from  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  and  their  fear  of  giving  off-ence  made  them 
even  duller  and  less  entertaining  than  usual.  When  the 
King  was  in  his  own  room  he  had  nothing  to  entertain  him 
but  tiresome  stories,  which  the  Count  de  Toulouse  told 
him  about  his  shooting,  or  his  plantations  at  Rambouillet ; 
the  Count  knew  nothing  about  the  plot,  but  he  was  not 
amusing  naturally ;  and,  if  one  of  the  confidential  valets 
began  talking,  he  soon  dropped  it  when  he  saw  that  M. 
du  Maine  did  not  pick  up  the  topic  and  carry  it  on,  as  had 
been  his  usual  custom.  Marechal  and  the  rest  looked  at 
each  other  in  astonishment  at  M.  du  Maine's  morose  silence, 
which  they  could  not  understand  ;  they  saw  that  the  King 
was  bored  and  unhappy,  and  they  were  afraid  his  health 
would  suffer ;  yet  time  went  on,  and  the  gloom  which 
overshadowed  his  private  life  became  darker  and  darker. 

This  is  as  much  as  was  given  to  the  most  initiated  to 
know  on  this  subject ;  I  should  be  merely  romancing  if  I 
attempted  to  describe  the  scenes  which  occurred  during 
this  long  period.  Regard  for  truth  compels  one  not  only 
to  relate  what  one  knows,  but  also  to  confess  when  one 
is  in  ignorance  ;  and  I  admit  that  I  penetrated  no  further 
into  this  dark  mystery.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain  : 
cheerfulness  revived  all  of  a  sudden  ;  and  those  who  wit- 
nessed this  revival  were  as  much  puzzled  as  they  had  been 
by  the  long  preceding  period  of  gloom,  because  the  secret 
cause  was  equally  unknown.  It  was  not  till  after  several 
days,  during  which  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  M.  du  Maine 
vied  with  each  other  in  making  up  to  the  King  for  their 
previous  conduct,  that  light  suddenly  broke  in  upon  them. 
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As  we  have  seen,  the  King  had  said  some  words  to  M. 
du  Maine,  after  consenting  to  make  him  capable  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  Crown,  which  showed  that  this  concession  had 
been  extorted  from  him  against  his  better  judgement ;  and 
the  tone  and  manner  in  which  he  spoke  showed  it  even 
more  plainly  than  the  words  themselves.     No  man    was 
ever  more  self-possessed  than  the  King,  yet  he  could  not 
refrain  from  betraying  his  inmost  feelings  a  second  time 
with  regard  to  his  will.    A  day  or  two  before  anything 
became  publicly  known,  being  in  his  private  room  with 
his  two  bastards,  d'Antin,  d'O,  and  the  confidential  valets, 
being  also  present,  he  suddenly  turned  to  M.   du  Maine 
with  a  severe  look,  and  in  a  tone  of  bitterness  which  betrayed 
his  vexation,  said  :    "  You  have  insisted  upon  it ;   but  re- 
member this  :    however  great  I  may  make  you  during  my 
life-time,  I  can  do  nothing  for  you  when  I  am  gone  ;  it  will 
then  be  for  you  to  maintain  yourselves  in  your  new  position, 
if  you  can  !  "     The  bystanders  were  startled  beyond  measure 
by  this  sudden  outburst ;   for  nothing  in  the  previous  con- 
versation had  led  up  to  it,  and  it  was  entirely  foreign  to  the 
Bang's  usual  manner ;    it  came  as  a  revelation  of  M.  du 
Maine's  ambition  and  violence  ;    the  King  seemed  to  be 
reproaching  the  bastard  for  tyranny,  and  himself  for  his 
weakness  in  yielding  to  it.     M.  du  Maine  seemed  thunder- 
struck ;   the  others  stood  in  silence,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
floor.    It  was  not  till  the  King  went  into  his  dressing-room 
that  they  ventured  to  breathe  freely.    This  supplied  the 
first  clue  to  the  riddle  which  had  been  puzzhng  them  for 
so  long  ;    two  days  later  the  mystery  was  completely  un- 
veiled. 

The  Court  was  at  Versailles.  On  Sunday,  the  2nd  of 
August,  the  First-President  Mesmes  and  Daguesseau, 
Procureur-General,  who  had  been  summoned  by  the  King, 
entered  his  private  room  immediately  after  his  lever.  As 
soon  as  they  were  alone  with  the  King,  he  unlocked  a  drawer 
and  took  out  a  large  packet,  sealed  with  seven  seals  ;  perhaps 
M  du  Maine  thought  this  resemblance  to  the  mysterious 
book  of  the  Apocalypse  might  give  it  additional  sanctity. 
As  he  handed  it  to  them,  he  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  this  is  my 
will  •  its  contents  are  unknown  to  any  one  but  myselt.  i 
give 'it  to  you  to  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  •  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  a  stronger  proof 
of  my  confidence  and  esteem  for  that  body  than  by  en- 
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trusting  it  with  this  document.     The  fate  of  my  father's 
will  and  of  those  left  by  his  predecessors  is  a  sufficient 
warning  of  what  will  probably  happen  to  this  one ;    but 
people  have  insisted  on  my  making  one,  in  spite  of  aU  I 
could  say.     I  have  been  worried  and  given  no  rest  till  I 
signed  it.     WeU !   I  hope  I  have  now  earned  a  little  peace. 
Here  it  is,  take  it  away  ;    come  of  it  what  may,  they  will 
now  leave  me  alone  ;    and  I  shall  be  teased  about  it  no 
longer."    With  these  words  he  gave  them   a   curt  nod, 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  went  into  another  room,  leaving 
them  petrified  with  astonishment,  not  so  much  at  his  words, 
as  at  his  looks  and  general  demeanour.     When  they  had 
suificiently  recovered  their  scattered  wits  they  retired,  and 
returned  to  Paris.    It  was  not  till  the  afternoon  that  it 
became  publicly  known  that  the  King  had  made  his  will 
and  entrusted  it  to  them.    As  the  news  spread,  the  Court 
was  filled  with  dismay  ;   but  the  tribe  of  flatterers,  though 
in  reahty  as  much  dismayed  as  anybody,  vied  with  each 
other  in  expressions  of  praise  and  approbation. 

Next  day  the  Queen  of  England  came  over  from  ChaUlot 
to  see  Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  King  entered  Madame 
de  Maintenon's  room  while  she  was  there ;  as  soon  as  he 
saw  her,  he  said,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  boiling  over  with 
vexation  :  "  Madame,  I  have  made  my  will ;  I  have  been 
worried  into  it  "  (casting  his  eyes  on  Madame  de  Maiatenon), 
"  and  I  trust  I  shall  now  be  left  in  peace  ;  but  I  well  know 
what  an  impotent  and  useless  thing  it  is.  So  long  as  we  are 
aUve  we  can  do  anything  we  please ;  but,  as  regards  arrange- 
ments for  the  future,  we  are  more  powerless  than  any  private 
person ;  we  have  only  to  see  what  became  of  my  father's 
will,  and  of  the  wills  of  many  other  Bangs.  I  know  all  that 
well  enough  ;  but  they  gave  me  no  peace  tiU  I  had  made 
a  will.  WeU,  now  I  have  made  one  ;  I  care  little  what 
comes  of  it,  but  at  any  rate  I  shall  be  teased  no  longer." 

These  words  were  so  remarkable  ;  they  show  so  clearly 
what  a  struggle  the  King  had  gone  through  before  he  yielded 
at  last  through  sheer  weariness,  that  it  is  only  right  that  I 
should  produce  evidence  that  they  were  really  uttered. 
The  King's  speech  to  the  First-President  and  Procureur- 
Qeneral  I  had  from  the  First-President  himself,  who  never 
forgot  it.  To  be  quite  candid,  however,  it  was  not  till  long 
afterwards.  I  was  not  on  spealdng  terms  with  him  for  more 
than  two  years ;  but  at  the  time  of  his  daughter's  marriage 
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with  the  Duke  de  Lorge,  which  I  opposed  strongly,  he  made 
such  advances  to  me  that  the  quarrel  was  made  up,  and 
we  became  very  intimate.  His  sister,  Madame  de  Ponte- 
nilles,  a  person  of  rare  virtue  and  ability,  also  became  an 
intimate  friend  of  both  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  and  myself. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  First-President  told  me  what 
the  King  had  said,  word  for  word  as  I  have  written  it  down. 
As  for  the  King's  remarks  to  the  Queen  of  England,  which 
were  still  stronger  because  he  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
freely  to  her  (and  also,  perhaps,  because  he  meant  Madame 
de  Maintenon  to  hear  them),  I  heard  about  them  only  two 
days  afterwards  from  M.  de  Lausun,  to  whom  the  Queen  of 
England  repeated  them  while  still  under  the  influence  of  her 
first  astonishment.  We  were  so  much  astonished  ourselves 
that  Madame  de  Lausun,  to  whom  the  Queen  of  England 
was  always  very  friendly  and  often  talked  confidentially, 
went  to  her  at  once  to  find  out  about  it.  The  Queen  was 
still  so  strongly  impressed  with  what  she  had  heard  that 
she  made  no  difficulties ;  she  repeated  the  King's  remarks 
word  for  word,  exactly  as  M.  de  Lausun  had  reported  them, 
and  exactly  as  I  have  set  them  down. 

From  the  King's  looks  and  manner,  his  unwonted  silence, 
and  his  curt  and  haughty  style  when  he  did  speak,  from 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  trouble  and  embarrassment,  which 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  her  familiar  ladies,  and  from 
the  dejected  looks  of  M.  du  Maine,  it  was  evident  that  the 
King  did  not  get  over  his  ill-humour  for  at  least  a  week, 
and  even  then  it  only  subsided  gradually.  It  is  certain 
that  unpleasant  scenes  must  have  occurred ;  but  Madame 
de  Maintenon  and  M.  du  Maine  had  got  what  they  wanted, 
and  they  could  easily  put  up  with  a  passing  fit  of  ill-temper, 
feeling  sure  that  now  they  had  resumed  their  pleasant 
manners  with  the  King  he  would  soon  be  only  too  happy 
to  enjoy  the  repose  which  he  had  purchased  so  dearly. 

As  soon  as  the  First-President  and  Procureur-General  got 
back  to  Paris  they  sent  for  workmen,  and  had  a  hole  scooped 
out  in  the  thick  wall  of  a  tower  behind  the  Grand  Chamber 
and  the  First-President's  office,  near  the  Registry,  in  which 
they  deposited  the  will ;  it  was  closed  by  an  iron  door, 
and  outside  that  was  an  iron  grating,  each  with  three  locks. 
The  First-President  and  the  Procureur-General  each  had  a 
key ;  and  the  third  was  entrusted  to  the  Chief  Registrar. 
At  the  same  time  the  Parliament  was  called  together,  and 
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the  First-President  made  a  speech  appealing  to  their  esprit- 
de-corps  to  guard  the  will,  and  see  that  its  provisions  were 
carried  out.  A  royal  edict  was  also  read  and  registered. 
It  was  very  brief  ;  the  King  merely  declared  that  the  sealed 
packet  contained  his  will,  providing  for  the  guardianship 
of  his  successor  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  Council  of 
Regency,  but  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  make  these  provisions  known.  The  will  was  to 
be  kept  in  the  Registry  of  the  Parliament.  Immediately 
after  his  death  Parliament  was  to  be  assembled,  with  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood  and  all  the  Peers  who  could  conveniently 
attend  ;  the  will  was  then  to  be  opened  and  read,  and  its 
provisions  at  once  carried  into  effect,  without  interference 
from  any  one ;  and  the  Council  of  Regency  was  to  send  a 
duplicate  to  each  Parliament  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  there 
registered. 

It  was  remarked  that  this  edict  did  not  contain  a  single 
word  expressive  of  the  King's  esteem  for  the  Parliament,  or 
his  confidence  in  its  fidelity.  Yet  it  would  have  been  natural, 
in  an  edict  of  this  sort,  to  say  something  to  gratify  that  body ; 
and  the  King,  having  brought  himself  to  the  really  important 
point  of  committing  the  will  to  its  keeping,  might  have  gone 
a  little  further  and  done  it  graciously.  It  was  also  for  the 
interests  of  M.  du  Maine,  and  certainly  his  inclination,  to 
flatter  that  company.  Not  only  members  of  the  Parliament, 
but  the  general  public,  were  struck  by  the  omission,  which 
seemed  to  be  intentional.  Although  the  King's  remarks  to 
M.  du  Maine,  the  First-President,  and  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, were  not  generally  known,  enough  had  transpired  to 
make  people  believe  that  he  had  been  forced  into  this 
business  against  his  inclination  ;  and  they  were  confirmed 
in  this  belief  by  the  dry  brevity  of  the  edict,  for  it  seemed 
as  though,  to  mark  his  ill-temper,  he  had  obstinately  refused 
to  insert  a  single  word  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  news  that  the  King  had  made  a  will  was  received 
with  general  consternation.  It  seemed  to  be  M.  du  Maine's 
fate  to  obtain  all  he  wanted,  but  never  without  the  male- 
dictions of  the  public  ;  it  was  so  in  this  instance.  He  was 
much  distressed  and  cast  down  when  he  became  aware  of 
this  unfavourable  reception.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was 
indignant ;  and  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 
murmurs  of  the  public  from  reaching  the  King's  ears  ;  they 
took  care  that  he  should  hear  nothing  but  fulsome  praises 
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of  his  wise  and  generous  action,  which  would  ensure  order 
and  tranquillity  in  the  State,  and  prolong  his  glorious  reign 
beyond  its  natural  limits.  »        e>  s 

It  was  very  natural,  however,  that  people  should  be  dis- 
mayed ;  and  that  was  where  M.  du  Maine  had  made  a 
mistake.  He  thought  he  had  smoothed  and  prepared  the 
way  beforehand  by  calumniating  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
making  him  odious  ;  in  this  he  had  succeeded,  but  not 
nearly  to  the  extent  he  supposed.  His  emissaries  had 
exaggerated  the  effect  of  the  calumnies  on  pubhc  opinion  ; 
his  own  wishes  led  him  to  put  too  much  faith  in  their  re- 
ports; and  he  was  strangely  taken  aback  when,  instead 
of  the  general  acclamations  which  he  expected  when  the 
will  was  announced,  he  met  with  the  very  reverse.  It 
was  not  that  people  did  not  perceive  clearly  that  the  will 
was  a  blow  aimed  at  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  that  the  calum- 
nies so  artfully  disseminated  had  produced  no  effect ;  but, 
whatever  might  be  thought  of  that  Prince,  it  was  obvious 
that  no  other  person  could  be  Regent,  and  that,  if  the 
provisions  of  the  will  diminished  his  authority,  it  could 
only  be  by  setting  up  another  power  to  counterbalance  it ; 
thus  two  rival  factions  would  arise,  and  the  State  would 
fall  a  prey  to  their  ambitions  and  contentions.  The  leader 
of  one  of  these  parties,  the  only  one  based  on  natural  justice, 
had  been  held  up  to  pubHc  execration ;  no  one  could  fail 
to  see  that  the  leader  of  the  other  must  be  M.  du  Maine ; 
and  since  his  boundless  ambition  had  placed  him  among  the 
possible  successors  to  the  Crown,  he  was  looked  upon  with 
equal  aversion  ;  for  it  was  foreseen  that,  after  the  King's 
death,  he  would  act  in  open  opposition  to  the  Regent,  and 
set  up  altar  against  altar.  Men  compared  their  characters, 
and  found  both  alike  odious ;  but  the  valour,  the  misfor- 
tunes, and  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
outweighed  anything  which  could  be  found  in  M.  du  Maine. 
It  was  these  considerations  which  gave  rise  to  the  general 
murmur  of  disapproval ;  it  was  stifled,  it  is  true,  by  fear, 
nevertheless  it  was  perceptible ;  and  every  day  became 
more  and  more  perceptible,  and  more  general. 

It  had,  indeed,  been  hoped  by  men  whose  opinions  com- 
manded respect,  and  the  idea  had  even  penetrated  the  minds 
of  those  common-place  persons  who  make  up  what  we  call 
the  public,  that  the  King  would  make  arrangements  for 
the  government  to  be  carried  on  after  his  death ;   but  not 
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in  secret,  not  by  means  of  a  sealed  will  which  left  everything 
in  suspense,  and  forced  people  to  take  sides.  It  had  been 
hoped  that  he  would  estabhsh  an  administration  during 
hia  life-time  in  the  form  which  he  wished  it  to  assume  after 
him  ;  that  he  would  call  to  his  councils  those  who  would 
then  have  the  management  of  affairs ;  that  he  would  train 
up  the  Regent  himself,  and  those  who  would  act  under 
him,  in  the  duties  of  their  respective  functions,  so  that  his 
subjects  might  be  accustomed  to  see  them  in  responsible 
positions,  and  respect  them  accordingly.  It  had  been  hoped, 
in  short,  that  he  would  make  such  arrangements  that,  when 
his  death  occurred,  the  administration  might  go  on  without 
a  break,  on  a  system  formed  and  developed  by  himself. 

Such  were  the  hopes  of  the  public  ;  but  the  single-hearted 
desire  for  the  welfare  and  stabUity  of  the  State  which  in- 
spired them  was  not  shared  by  AI.  du  Maine.  He  was  afraid 
of  a  premature  disclosure  of  his  encroachments  on  the 
Regent's  authority,  for  he  dreaded  an  outburst  of  popular 
indignation ;  and  he  knew  the  Regent  could  not  submit 
to  them  with  due  regard  for  his  own  honour  and  security. 
He  was  afraid  of  a  comparison  between  power  springing 
from  a  regular  and  lawful  source,  and  that  conferred  by 
blind  and  tyrannical  favour  ;  between  the  legitimate  blood 
of  Kings  which  ran  in  the  veins  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
nephew  of  Louis  XIV,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIII,  and  the 
shameful  obscurity  of  his  own  birth  ;  finally,  he  dreaded 
the  contrast  between  their  military  performances,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  nation  which  is  nothing  if  not  military.  He  feared 
the  comments  to  which  these  considerations  would  un- 
doubtedly give  rise  ;  he  knew  the  King  repented  of  what  he 
had  done,  and  feared  lest  he  should  make  a  pretext  of  the 
public  indignation  to  destroy  the  work  to  wMch  he  had  so 
reluctantly  consented.  There  was  yet  another  motive  : 
he  was  afraid  of  making  enemies  of  all  who  would  be  dis- 
appointed at  not  finding  themselves  among  the  number  of 
the  chosen,  and  driving  them  to  side  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans;  and  this  motive  had  perhaps  even  stronger  in- 
fluence with  the  King,  for  he  always  dishked  seeing  dis- 
satisfied faces  round  him,  and  dreaded  the  importunity 
arising  from  discontent.  With  so  many  reasons  for  keeping 
their  designs  secret,  it  was  unlikely  that  he  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon  would  adopt  a  policy  which  would  throw  too 
much  light  on  them. 
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The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  stunned  by  this  blow  ;  he  felt 
that  it  was  aimed  directly  at  him  ;  but  he  saw  he  could  do 
nothing  during  the  King's  life-time.  He  bore  it  in  respectful 
silence  ;  any  other  course  would  only  have  led  to  redoubled 
precautions  against  him.  I  will  say  no  more  on  this  subject 
at  present ;  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  describe  his  views 
and  intentions  for  the  future.  The  King  avoided  saying 
a  word  to  him,  except  a  simple  announcement  of  what  he 
had  done  ;  M.  du  Maine  the  same.  He  contented  himself 
with  a  laconic  expression  of  acquiescence,  like  a  courtier 
who  acknowledges  that  he  has  no  right  to  interfere  ;  he 
refrained  even  from  mentioning  the  subject  to  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans.  I  was  the  only  person  to  whom  he  could  venture 
to  unburden  himself,  and  discuss  the  affair  freely  ;  with 
everybody  else  he  preserved  his  usual  demeanour,  carefully 
avoiding  any  appearance  of  dissatisfaction  under  the  in- 
quisitive glances  to  which  he  was  exposed.  His  condition 
of  complete  isolation  in  the  midst  of  the  Court  had  this 
advantage  at  least,  that  it  preserved  him  from  saying  any- 
thing rash  about  the  wiQ,  for  no  one  was  in  a  position  to 
speak  to  him  on  the  subject ;  it  was  in  vain  that  Maisons, 
after  avoiding  him  rather  ostentatiously  for  some  time, 
tried  to  draw  him  out.  Later  on,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Duke  de  Noailles,  he  was  rather  more  successful ;  it  was  at 
the  time  when  the  failing  health  of  the  King  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  take  more  people  into  his 
confidence  with  regard  to  his  plans. 


CHAPTER   II 
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M.  de  Beauvilliers  asked  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the  Dauphin's  educa- 
tion— At  his  request  I  consent  to  serve  imder  him  in  that  duty — 
Illness  and  death  of  M.  de  Beauvilliers — His  history  and  character — 
Anecdotes  concerning  him — I  reproach  him  with  ingratitude  towards 
Cardinal  de  Noailles — His  reply — His  subserviency  towards  the  en- 
croachments of  Rome — His  character  contrasted  with  that  of  M.  de 
Chevreuse — Character  of  Madame  de  BeauviUiers. 

It  is  probable  that  the  King's  mind  had  been  occupied  for 
some  time  with  arrangements  for  the  Dauphin's  education, 
for,  with  such  an  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  he  had 
been  led  to  form,  he  would  naturally  be  reluctant  to  leave 
them  to  him.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  by  getting  Voysin 
to  call  his  attention  to  this  point  that  Madame  de  Maintenon 
and  M.  du  Maine  had  begun  the  insidious  process  by  which 
they  ultimately  induced  him  to  make  his  will.  However 
that  may  be,  I  happened,  shortly  after  the  Duke  of  Berry's 
death,  to  go  to  Vaucresson,  where  M.  de  BeauviUiers  was 
rather  unwell,  and  confined  to  his  bed.  He  said  at  once  he 
wished  to  be  alone  with  me  ;  and  then,  without  any  preface, 
told  me  he  had  a  question  to  ask  ;  but,  before  he  did  so,  I 
must  promise  to  answer  it  quite  candidly,  without  fear  of 
offending  him.  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  this  ;  I  re- 
minded him  that,  during  all  the  years  of  our  long  friendship, 
during  which  he  had  shown  me  so  much  kindness  and  con- 
fidence, I  had  been  perfectly  frank  and  outspoken  with  him, 
and  assured  him  that  he  would  always  find  me  so.  He 
replied  in  the  kindest  possible  way,  and  added  that  if  I 
would  give  him  the  required  promise  I  should  see  that  he 
had  good  reason  for  asking  it.  I  gave  it  him  accordingly, 
feehng  very  curious  to  know  what  it  was  all  about. 

He  then  told  me  that  the  King,  not  expecting  to  live 
till  the  Dauphin  was  old  enough  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
care  of  nurses,  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  arrangements 
for  his  future  education,  and  had  asked  him  to  superintend 
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it,  as  he  had  previously  superintended  that  of  the  Dauphin's 
father  and  uncles.  He  had  asked  to  be  excused,  on  the 
ground  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  which  would  interfere 
with  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  indeed  left 
no  hope  that  he  would  live  long  enough  to  complete  hia 
work ;  but  the  King  would  take  no  refusal,  and  said  he 
would  be  content  to  leave  it  to  him  to  do  as  much  or  as 
little  as  he  pleased.  Then,  fixing  his  eyes  more  steadily 
on  me,  M.  de  BeauviUiers  said  :  "  You  are  my  senior  as  a 
Duke  and  Peer ;  would  it  be  unpleasant  to  your  feelings  to 
be  my  colleague  in  this  office,  acting  in  concert  with  me 
and  helping  in  such  matters  as  I  could  not  attend  to  myself  ? 
In  short,  could  you,  though  our  functions  would  be  equal, 
and  though  you  are  my  senior  as  a  Peer,  bring  yourself 
to  accept  what  would  be  nominally  the  second  place  ?  It 
is  this  question  which  I  wish  you  to  answer  candidly  and 
honestly,  feeling  quite  sure  that  I  shaU  not  be  offended 
if  you  say  no.  You  see  I  was  right  to  ask  for  your  promise 
beforehand ;  you  gave  me  your  word  ;  now  I  ask  you  to 
keep  it." 

I  replied  that  it  gave  me  no  trouble  to  keep  it ;  that  I 
understood  the  position  perfectly.  I  should  have  to  act 
under  him  in  everything  ;  that  I  did  not  know  another 
man  with  whom  I  would  consent  to  serve  under  such  con- 
ditions ;  but  with  him,  whom  I  had  looked  upon  as  a  father 
aU  my  Hfe,  and  who  had  behaved  like  one  to  me,  I  should 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment.  I  would  act  under  him  in  any 
way,  without  the  sMghtest  reluctance ;  indeed,  it  would  give 
me  real  pleasure  to  prove  the  deference  and  respect  which 
I  felt  for  him.  He  embraced  me,  and,  with  many  affec- 
tionate expressions,  told  me  that  my  answer  was  a  great 
relief  to  him.  He  boimd  me  over  to  the  strictest  secrecy, 
and  I  gathered  from  what  he  said  that  as  soon  as  he  had 
completed  his  arrangements,  and  reported  them  to  the 
King,  they  would  be  announced  at  once.  The  matter, 
however,  seemed  so  important  that  I  thought  it  right  to 
suggest  other  persons  who  might  be  more  suitable  than 
myself  ;  there  were  two,  in  particular,  whom  he  knew  very 
well.  With  regard  to  one,  I  said  I  must  tell  him  honestly 
that  I  thought  he  would  be  a  better  choice  than  myself ; 
as  for  the  other,  I  thought  him  less  suitable.  But  M.  de 
BeauviUiers  paid  little  attention  to  what  I  said  ;  if  he  dis- 
cussed other  names  at  aH  it  was  only  by  way  of  making 
V— 2 
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conversation;  he  was  determined  that  I  should  be  the 
man.  The  idea  was  not  new  to  me,  for  I  was  quite  aware 
that  the  late  Dauphin  had  intended  to  ask  the  King  to 
appoint  me  governor  to  his  elder  child  who  died. 

This  mark  of  esteem  and  afEection  was  the  last  I  was  to 
receive  from  M.  de  Beauvilliers,  as  his  proposed  appoint- 
ment was  the  last  token  of  the  King's  regard  for  him,  in 
spite  of  Madame  de  Maintenon's  persevering  hostility.  His 
health  broke  down  completely  soon  after  this  conversation, 
and  all  the  proposed  arrangements  fell  through.  He  had 
always  been  deUcate  ;  and  the  life  he  led,  divided  between 
devotional  exercises,  the  functions  of  his  various  offices, 
and  attention  to  public  affairs,  left  him  little  time  for 
recreation,  and  was  not  conducive  to  health.  The  loss  of 
his  children  had  been  a  terrible  blow  to  him  ;  we  have  seen 
how  courageously  and  piously  he  and  Madame  de  Beau- 
viUiers  bore  it,  but  they  never  really  got  over  it.  He  felt 
the  death  of  the  Dauphin  even  more  keenly,  as  he  himself 
admitted  to  me  more  than  once.  He  had  given  aU  his 
affection  to  the  young  Prince  ;  he  admired  his  abiUty,  his 
industry,  his  many  virtues ;  he  had  looked  forward  to  the 
restoration  of  patriotism,  of  order,  and  of  religion  which 
he  anticipated  during  his  reign  :  and,  though  firmly  con- 
vinced of  his  everlasting  happiness,  he  was  inconsolable 
for  his  loss ;  henceforth  his  life  was  languishing,  joyless, 
and  full  of  bitter  regrets.  The  death  of  the  Duke  de  Chev- 
reuse,  his  old  friend,  his  second  self,  to  whom  he  confided 
his  most  secret  thoughts,  was  the  final  blow.  He  fell  ill 
and  retired  to  Vaucresson,  where  he  lay  for  nearly  two 
months,  secluded  from  the  world,  and  his  attention  given 
entirely  to  his  spiritual  affairs.  He  died  the  death  of  the 
righteous  on  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  August,  having 
retained  his  faculties  to  the  last.  He  was  born  on  the  24th 
of  October,  1648  ;  and  was  thus  not  quite  sixty-six  years 
old  ;  about  three  years  younger  than  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse. 

He  came  of  a  very  ancient  house,  which  had  made  many 
splendid  connections  by  marriage,  especially  in  remote 
times.  His  father  was  the  Duke  de  Saint-Aignan,  a  brave 
and  honourable  man,  noted  for  his  romantic  disposition, 
who  received  the  Order  in  1661  and  was  created  a  Duke 
and  Peer  in  1663,  in  that  strange  batch  of  fourteen.  He 
was  the  director  and  umpire  of  the  King's  last  carromels. 
His  first  wife  was  a  Servient,  related  to  the  Superintendent 
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of  Finances  ;  she  died  in  1659,  and  within  a  year  he  married 
one  of  her  maids  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  first  instance 
to  look  after  her  dogs.  He  was  so  much  ashamed  of  what 
he  had  done,  and  his  new  wife  so  modest,  that  although 
the  King  told  him  several  times  to  bring  her  to  Court  to 
assume  her  tabouret,  they  took  no  notice.  She  led  a  very 
retired  hfe,  much  respected  for  her  good  quahties.  By 
his  first  marriage  he  had  three  sons,  besides  several  daughters 
who  were  Abbesses,  and  another  who  refused  to  take  the 
veil ;  to  get  rid  of  her  a  marriage  was  arranged  for  her 
with  Livry,  first  Maitre  d'hotel  to  the  King.  By  his  second 
wife  he  had  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  became  Count- 
Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  the  younger,  Duke  de  Saint-Aignan, 
as  we  have  already  seen.  There  was  also  a  daughter,  as 
romantic  as  her  father,  who  married,  as  her  second  husband, 
my  first-cousin,  M.  de  I'Aubepine. 

M.  de  BeauviUiers  was  the  third,  and  only  surviving, 
son  by  his  father's  first  marriage  ;  the  second,  the  Chevalier 
de  Saint-Aignan,  was  killed  in  M.  de  la  Frette's  duel ;  the 
eldest,  the  Count  de  Seri,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  I  do 
not  know  what  sort  of  care  M.  and  Madame  de  Saint-Aignan 
took  of  their  elder  sons ;  but,  as  for  M.  de  BeauviUiers,  he 
was  left  until  he  was  six  or  seven  years  old  in  charge  of 
their  Swiss  porter,  and  lived  in  his  lodge  ;  he  was  then  sent 
to  board  with  a  Canon  of  Notre-Dame  de  Clery.  These 
canonries,  which  were  all  in  the  gift  of  M.  de  Saint-Aignan, 
are  worth  very  little.  The  Canon's  whole  establishment 
consisted  of  one  maidservant,  who  took  the  little  boy  to 
sleep  with  her ;  and  he  continued  to  do  so  till  he  was 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  in  perfect  innocence,  without 
it  ever  occurring  to  the  Canon  that  he  was  growing  rather 
too  big  for  that  sort  of  thing.  Towards  the  end  of  1666 
his  eldest  brother,  the  Count  de  Seri,  died  ;  his  father  then 
sent  for  him,  and  obtained  for  him  the  reversion  of  his 
office  as  First  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber.  He  went  into 
the  army,  served  with  distinction  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry 
regiment,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier. 

In  person  he  was  tall  and  gaunt ;  his  face  was  long  and 
high-coloured,  with  a  great  aquiUne  nose  ;  his  eyes  were 
piercing  and  full  of  intelhgence ;  his  smUe  was  agreeable, 
and  his  expression  gentle,  but  usually  very  serious  and 
thoughtful.  He  was  naturally  lively,  excitable,  hot-tem- 
pered, and  fond  of  pleasures  of  all  kinds.     He  had  a  great 
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deal  of  natural  ability,  and  very  good  sense ;  his  judgement 
was  sound,  but  he  was  rather  inclined  to  be  over-precise. 
He  spoke  fluently  and  agreeably ;  his  perception  was  quick, 
and  he  was  endowed  with  remarkable  foresight  and  sagacity  ; 
yet  he  was  extremely  simple-minded,  and  after  God  had 
touched  his  heart,  which  happened  to  him  very  early  in 
life,  I  can  safely  say  that  he  never  lost  the  consciousness  of 
His'  presence.  From  this  it  may  be  judged  how  completely, 
with  his  enlightened  mind,  he  gave  himself  up  to  religion. 
Gentle,  modest,  and  even-tempered,  he  had  rather  engaging 
manners,  and  was  always  polite  and  accessible  to  the 
most  humble.  He  never  paraded  his  religion,  though  he 
never  attempted  to  conceal  it ;  nor  was  it  ever  troublesome 
to  any  one ;  though  he  kept  a  close  watch  over  the  conduct 
of  his  servants,  perhaps  a  little  too  close.  While  he  never 
forgot  what  was  due  to  his  position,  he  was  sincerely  humble  ; 
and,  as  we  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  see,  so  in- 
different to  the  things  of  this  world  that  I  do  not  think  the 
most  saintly  monks  can  have  been  more  so.  Nevertheless, 
the  ruinous  condition  in  which  his  father  had  left  his  affairs 
made  him  pay  strict  attention  to  business  matters,  for  he 
thought  it  his  duty  ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from 
being  sumptuous  in  his  expenditure,  for  he  considered  that 
also  as  a  duty  in  a  man  of  his  position. 

His  notions  of  Christian  charity  towards  his  neighbour 
impaired  his  usefulness,  because  of  the  restraint  he  placed 
on  his  tongue,  his  ears,  and  even  on  his  thoughts  ;  we  have 
seen,  on  several  occasions,  to  what  dangers  these  mistaken 
notions  sometimes  exposed  him.  The  duty  of  reticence  on 
anything  relating  to  politics,  and  his  exaggerated  awe  of 
the  King,  confirmed  him  in  his  habit  of  keeping  watch  over 
himself ;  hence  he  acquired  a  certain  look  of  constraint  and 
preoccupation,  I  may  even  say  a  certain  primness  of 
manner,  which  alienated  people.  From  the  same  cause 
arose  a  passionate  desire  for  privacy  and  solitude,  which 
was  by  no  means  compatible  with  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion ;  except  when  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
his  functions  (in  which  I  include  the  maintenance  of  a  hos- 
pitable table  in  the  mornings),  he  was  as  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  the  Court  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  desert,  and  in 
complete  ignorance  of  everything,  except  such  matters  as 
came  necessarily  under  his  notice  as  a  Minister.  We  have 
seen  how  this  ignorance  brought  him  more  than  once  to 
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the  very  verge  of  his  downfall,  without  impairing  his 
peace  of  mind  in  the  sUghtest  degree,  and  also  without 
inducing  him  to  alter  his  habits.  His  heart,  though  honest, 
kind,  and  tender,  was  given  to  but  few  people  ;  when  he 
did  like  a  person,  however,  he  gave  it  completely,  always 
provided  that  he  could  esteem  as  well  as  like  him.  He 
was  sincerely  desirous  of  assisting  his  friends ;  but  in  this 
he  was  much  hampered  by  his  timidity  with  the  King,  his 
fear  of  committing  himself,  and  his  precise  way  of  think- 
ing ;  after  Monseigneur's  death,  however,  there  was  a  great 
change  in  him  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects  ;  and  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  doubt  his  readiness  to  help  a 
friend,  in  small  matters  as  weU  as  in  great. 

In  company  where  he  felt  at  his  ease,  especially  at  Vau- 
cresson  or  at  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse's  house,  he  was  cheer- 
ful and  merry,  made  witty  and  amusing  remarks,  and 
delighted  in  teasing  people.  He  also  liked  them  to  tease 
him  ;  the  only  thing  he  did  not  like  to  be  teased  about  was 
his  sleeping  with  the  Canon's  maidservant.  Madame  de 
Beauvilliers  used  to  tell  the  story  sometimes,  and  I  have 
seen  him  quite  put  out  of  countenance  by  it.  He  laughed 
at  it  himself ;  but  he  would  sometimes  beg  her  not  to  tell 
it  again. 

He  married  in  1671.  The  ruinous  state  of  his  family 
fortunes,  caused  by  his  father's  extravagance,  made  Col- 
bert's third  daughter,  with  an  immense  dowry,  a  good 
match  for  him.  Her  eldest  sister  had  married  M.  de  Chev- 
reuse  four  years  previously,  and,  eight  years  afterwards, 
the  other  married  the  Duke  de  Mortemart.  M.  de  Beau- 
vilhers,  M.  de  Chevreuse,  and  their  wives  seemed  made  for 
each  other ;  they  had  every  thought  and  every  feeling  in 
common ;  their  whole  lives  were  passed  in  unbroken 
union  and  mutual  confidence.  As  both  husbands  held 
offices  in  the  Court,  and  the  wives  were  both  Ladies  of  the 
Palace,  they  used  to  see  each  other  constantly,  and  had  all 
their  meals  together,  week  about,  at  each  other's  houses. 
This  arrangement  lasted  till  the  important  functions  of 
M.  de  Beauvilliers  compelled  him  to  keep  a  public  table ; 
arid  even  then  they  met  at  least  once  every  day.  It  was 
rarely  that  any  one  made  friends  with  one  without  being 
admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  the  other,  and  of  the  wives. 

M  de  Beauvilliers  came  under  the  influence  of  religion 
early  in  life,  and  this  kept  him  rather  apart  from  the 
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society  of  young  men  of  his  own  age.  One  day,  when  with 
the  army,  he  was  on  duty,  accompanying  the  King  in  a 
ride  ;  he  was  riding  by  himself  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  the  party,  when  another  officer  observed  that  he 
was  no  doubt  engaged  in  pious  meditations.  The  King 
overheard  the  remark  ;  and,  turning  to  the  speaker,  said : 
"  Yes,  M.  de  Beauvilhers  is  one  of  the  best  and  wisest 
men  about  my  Court,  or  in  my  kingdom."  This  defence 
of  him,  so  promptly  and  concisely  uttered,  imposed  silence, 
and  gave  the  rest  of  the  party  something  to  think  about. 
The  King  must,  in  fact,  have  been  thoroughly  convinced 
of  his  merit  even  at  that  early  date ;  for  in  1670  he  en- 
trusted him  with  an  exceedingly  delicate  commission. 
Madame  had  just  been  poisoned — such,  at  least,  was  the 
general  conviction,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  get  over  the 
suspicious  circumstances  which  accompanied  her  death. 
She  had  recently  made  a  journey  to  England,  during 
which  she  had  brought  about  a  close  agreement  between 
our  King  and  the  King  of  England  ;  they  were  both  over- 
come with  grief  and  indignation,  and  the  anger  of  the 
English  people  was  aroused  beyond  measure.  The  King 
selected  M.  de  Beauvilliers  to  convey  his  message  of  con- 
dolence to  Charles  II ;  he  was  at  the  same  time  to  use 
his  endeavours  to  prevent  this  misfortune  from  destro5dng 
the  good  understanding  between  the  two  Kings,  and  to 
allay  public  feehng  in  London.  The  King  found  that  he 
had  not  been  mistaken  in  his  choice ;  M.  de  Beauvilliers 
showed  such  tact  and  dexterity  that  he  not  only  pacified 
the  King  of  England,  who  had  been  talking  in  a  rather 
wild  way,  but  did  a  good  deal  to  calm  the  fury  of  the  nation. 
At  the  time  when  Colbert  succeeded  in  completirig  the 
ruin  of  Fouquet  he  persuaded  the  King  to  abolish  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Finance,  on  the  groimd  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  give  so  much  power  to  a  subject,  and 
to  take  the  administration  of  the  finances  into  his  own 
hands.  Colbert,  as  Controller-General,  used  to  bring  him 
masses  of  documents  for  his  signature,  and  so  made  him 
believe  that  nothing  was  done  without  his  sanction ;  but 
in  reality  he  retained  aU  the  authority  and  patronage,  for- 
merly exercised  by  the  Superintendent,  for  himself.  In 
order  to  throw  some  sort  of  a  veil  over  his  proceedings,  he 
induced  the  King  to  create  a  new  office,  that  of  Chief  of 
the  Council  of  Finance,  the  holder  of  which  was  to  sign 
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all  financial  edicts,  but  in  reality  to  be  a  mere  figure-head. 
The  first  person  to  hold  this  appointment  was  the  first 
Marshal  de  Villeroy ;  and  he  died  in  1685.  As  it  was 
worth  48,000  livres  a  year,  besides  other  advantages,  all 
the  most  distinguished  persons  about  the  Court  applied  for 
the  vacancy,  including  the  Duke  de  Montausier,  formerly 
governor  to  Monseigneur,  and  the  Duke  de  Crequy,  late 
Ambassador  to  Rome.  The  King,  however,  passed  them 
aU  over  in  favour  of  M.  de  Beauvilliers,  who  was  at  that 
time  thirty-seven  years  old,  and  had  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing.  He  was  so  reluctant  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  finances  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  accept 
the  offer,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  King,  who  was  only 
the  more  bent  on  having  him,  and  made  him  promise 
to  consult  friends  whom  he  could  trust,  and  abide  by  their 
advice.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the  King  wanted  to  hear 
the  result  of  his  consultations.  He  was  forced  to  confess 
that  his  friends  were  unanimous  in  advising  him  to  accept ; 
whereupon  the  King  held  him  to  his  word,  and  announced 
his  appointment  immediately,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  Court. 

The  Count  de  Grammont,  who  was  on  the  footing  of  being 
allowed  to  say  disagreeable  things  with  impimity,  met  the 
Duke  de  Saint-Aignan  in  the  Gallery  immediately  afterwards. 
Being  aware  that  he  was  one  of  the  unsuccessful  applicants 
for  the  post,  he  went  straight  up  to  him,  and  congratulated 
him  on  belonging  to  a  family  so  fortunate,  that  the  King 
resorted  to  it  whenever  he  had  to  choose  a  high  official. 
When  he  wanted  some  one  to  preside  over  a  carrousel,  said 
the  Count,  he  took  the  father ;  when  he  required  a  presi- 
dent for  the  Council  of  Finance,  he  chose  the  son.  Then, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  made  a  bow  and  disap- 
peared, leaving  M.  de  Saint-Aignan  furious. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  M.  de  BeauvUliers'  marriage  that 
he  became  a  Duke  by  the  resignation  of  his  father,  to 
whose  governments  he  also  succeeded  at  his  death.  He 
received  the  Order  in  1688.  In  1689  the  King  asked  him 
whether  he  would  raise  as  many  objections  to  becoming 
governor  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  as  he  had  in  the  previous 
case ;  he  raised  none,  however,  but  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment without  a  moment's  hesitation.  He  afterwards 
became  governor  to  the  other  two  Sons  of  France  when 
they  were  old  enough  to  be  taken  out  of  the  care  of  nurses  ; 
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but  in  the  most  disinterested  manner  he  refused  to  accept 
the  pay  for  the  last  two  appointments,  which  amounted 
to  48,000  livres  ia  each  case.  When  Louvoia  died  in  1691, 
and  Pomponne  was  recalled,  the  King  gave  M.  de  Beauvil- 
liers  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  State ;  and  he  was  the  only 
man  of  noble  birth  ever  admitted  to  it  during  the  seventy- 
two  years  of  the  King's  reign.  I  say  the  only  one,  because 
of  the  two  Marshals  de  ViUeroy,  whose  birth  indeed  could 
hardly  be  called  noble,  the  father,  though  Chief  of  the 
Council  of  Finance,  was  never  a  Minister ;  and,  though 
the  son  was  one  from  the  time  of  M.  de  Beauvilliers'  death 
to  the  end  of  the  reign,  he  held  the  appointment  for  so 
short  a  time  that  he  can  hardly  be  considered  an  exception. 

Greatly  as  M.  de  Beauvilliers  stood  in  awe  of  the  King, 
and  timid  as  he  was  when  he  had  to  ask  a  favour,  I  have 
heard  his  friend  Chamillart,  and  the  Chancellor  de  Pont- 
chartrain  who  was  so  long  his  enemy,  say  that  he  was  quite 
a  different  man  in  the  Council,  when  judgement  had  to  be 
given  in  a  difficult  case,  or  important  affairs  of  State  were 
under  discussion.  Then  he  gave  his  opinion  with  decision  ; 
explained  his  reasons  fully  and  clearly,  and  was  not  to  be 
shaken  even  when  the  King  let  it  be  seen  that  he  was  of  a 
contrary  opinion.  In  matters  of  minor  importance  his 
gentle  and  timid  disposition  led  him  to  give  way.  He  was 
extremely  exact,  not  to  say  punctilious,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  various  functions  ;  he  economised  every  fraction  of 
his  time,  and  knew  to  a  second  how  long  it  took  him  to  go 
from  his  own  quarters  to  the  King's  room. 

We  have  seen  elsewhere  with  what  magnanimity  and 
perfect  submission  to  God's  will  he  bore  the  storms  which 
arose  about  Quietism,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Cambrai,  and  how  nobly  and  meekly  he  received  the 
news  that  the  Archbishop's  book  had  been  censured  at 
Rome.  Nevertheless,  every  picture  has  its  shadows,  and 
truth  compels  me  to  admit  that  this  pattern  of  virtue  had 
his  failings.  Among  these  I  must  reckon  his  blind  sub- 
mission to  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai ;  to  whom,  though 
he  never  saw  him  after  his  downfall,  he  used  to  apply  for 
advice  as  to  the  most  trivial  details  of  his  domestic  Hfe. 
Following  the  Archbishop's  lead,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
enchantments  of  Madame  Guyon,  whom  he  persisted  in 
regarding  as  a  saint  and  a  skilled  theologian ;  even  when 
she  ventured  on  distinct  prophecies  of  future  events,  which 
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failed  to  come  true,  the  scales  did  not  fall  from  his  eyes. 
Another  grievous  fault  was  his  behaviour  to  Cardinal  de 
Noailles.  We  have  seen  how  nobly  and  generously  the 
Cardinal  saved  him  from  being  dismissed  from  his  offices, 
although  well  aware  that  the  person  destined  to  succeed 
to  them  was  his  own  brother ;  thereby  causing  a  quarrel 
with  his  brother  which  lasted  for  several  years.  The 
Cardinal  himself  afterwards  fell  into  disfavour,  owing  to 
the  affair  of  the  Constitution ;  he  was  not  only  forbidden 
to  come  near  the  King,  but  his  enemies  meditated  taking 
steps  to  deprive  him  of  his  Hat  and  depose  him  from  his 
see  ;  indeed,  he  had  a  well-founded  belief  that  the  King 
intended  to  have  him  arrested,  and  forcibly  conducted  to 
Rome.  I  was  grieved  to  find  that  among  his  most  bitter 
persecutors  was  M.  de  Beauvilliers ;  and  that  zeal  on 
behalf  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  of  whose  doctrine  and 
book  the  Cardinal  had  been  one  of  the  leading  opponents, 
had  obliterated  from  his  usually  upright  and  generous  mind 
all  sense  of  gratitude  and  common  humanity. 

One  day,  when  he  was  chatting  with  me  in  my  room  at 
Versailles,  as  he  often  did,  I  could  not  resist  attacking  him 
on  this  subject.  After  a  little  conversation  I  said  to  him 
point-blank:  "But  you,  sir,  do  not  you  ever  consider  that, 
but  for  the  rare  Idndness  and  disinterested  conduct  of 
Cardinal  de  Noailles,  you  would  have  been  deprived  of  aU 
your  offices,  and  they  would  have  been  given  to  his  brother  ? 
He  knew  perfectly  well  that  his  brother  was  to  succeed 
you,  and  it  was  years  before  Marshal  de  Noailles  and  his 
wife  forgave  him.  You  know  that  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  saving  you,  and  that  he  actually  went  so  far  as  to  tell 
the  King  that  he  would  be  surety  for  your  opinions.  And 
now  you  are  using  aU  your  influence  to  persecute  the  man 
to  whom  you  have  such  obligations,  and  without  whom 
you  would  long  ago  have  lost  aU  influence  whatever  !  " 
He  reddened,  remained  silent  for  some  minutes,  and  then 
said  simply  :  "  It  is  true."  He  tried  to  defend  himself, 
but  not  very  energetically,  by  saying  that  he  had  acted  from 
conscientious  motives  ;  but  ever  afterwards  he  refrained 
from  saying  anything  against  Cardinal  de  NoaiUes  when 
we  discussed  these  matters,  concerning  which  we  never 
could  agree.  It  was  certainly  not  from  want  of  feehng 
that  he  acted  as  he  did  ;  still  less  from  ingratitude,  for  that 
was  quite  foreign  to  his  nature ;   but  his  blind  attachment 
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to  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  was  such  that  he  reaUy  con- 
sidered it  as  a  sort  of  religious  principle. 

The  same  feehng  made  him  invariably  take  the  side  of 
Rome  in  all  her  encroachments,  which  he  did  his  best  to 
minimise  and  excuse.  We  had  many  hot  disputes  on  this 
subject ;  he  always  began  in  the  same  way,  by  declaring 
that  there  was  no  warmer  supporter  than  himself  of  those 
ancient  rights  of  the  Kings  of  France  which  St.  Louis  had 
defended  against  the  Pope  more  strenuously  than  any  of 
our  Kings  ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  the  particular  case 
which  we  were  discussing  was  always  exceptional,  accord- 
ing to  him.  It  was  the  Sulpicians  who  had  perverted  his 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  Rome  in  the  first  instance  ;  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  for  reasons  of  his  own  which 
he  took  care  not  to  disclose,  had  confirmed  him  in  his  error. 
The  Sulpicians  were  always  his  trusted  friends,  not  the 
Jesuits.  He  was  on  good  terms  with  the  Jesuits,  but  he 
knew  them  thoroughly ;  and  he  and  M.  de  Chevreuse,  if 
they  could  have  had  their  own  way,  would  have  deprived 
them  of  the  King's  confessional  and  of  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing to  vacant  benefices.  Whether  it  was  because  he  hoped 
to  convert  me  to  his  opinions,  or  merely  because  he  liked 
talking  freely  to  me,  he  was  always  the  first  to  broach  the 
subject  of  Rome  and  the  Constitution  Unigenitus ;  till 
one  day,  quite  at  the  end  of  his  life,  we  had  such  a  warm 
argument  in  my  room  at  Versailles,  that  he  begged  me 
never  to  discuss  those  matters  with  him  again,  because  it 
agitated  him  too  much ;  and  after  that  they  were  never 
mentioned  between  us. 

With  all  his  devotion  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  he 
took  care  that  the  King  should  know  that  he  corresponded 
with  him,  for  he  would  do  nothing  underhand  ;  for  the 
same  reason  it  was  not  till  he  had  obtained  the  King's  per- 
mission that  he  would  receive  at  Vaucresson  any  of  the 
persons  formerly  in  attendance  on  the  Princes,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  appointments,  and  banished  from 
Court  on  account  of  the  Archbishop's  affair.  As  we  have 
seen,  I  was  never  initiated  into  the  mysteries  ;  but  I  used 
to  meet  these  persons,  and  other  members  of  the  little 
flock,  at  Vaucresson,  and  they  talked  quite  freely  before 
me  of  their  longing  for  the  return  of  Fenelon.  The  two 
Dukes  themselves  never  said  a  word  to  me  about  the 
doctrines   and   principles   which   held   them    spell-bound ; 
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they  thought  either  that  I  was  not  capable  of  understand- 
ing them,  or  that  they  would  not  be  to  my  liking  ;  but 
they  never  hesitated  to  talk  about  their  attachment  to  the 
Archbishop  and  everything  connected  with  him.  So, 
when  the  Dauphin  died,  they  asked  me  quite  frankly  to 
use  my  influence  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  get  him  re- 
called and  employed  in  public  affairs  after  the  King's 
death.  They  knew  they  could  not  reckon  on  the  Duke  of 
Berry,  who  had  not  the  slightest  affection  for  his  former 
tutor;  but  they  foresaw  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  guiding  him.  In  my  heart  I  cared 
little  more  for  the  Archbishop  than  the  Duke  of  Berry  did, 
but  I  could  refuse  nothing  to  M.  de  BeauviUiers  ;  so  I 
promised  him  and  M.  de  Chevreuse  to  do  what  I  could  for 
him.  I  had  the  less  difficulty,  because  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  already  favourably  inclined  to  the  Archbishop ;  I 
told  the  two  Dukes  so,  and  made  them  very  happy.  From 
something  M.  de  Chevreuse  said  afterwards  I  perceived 
that  he  had  told  the  Archbishop  what  I  had  done,  and  I 
taxed  him  with  it.  He  confessed  that  it  was  so,  and  after- 
wards spoke  to  me  quite  openly  about  his  correspondence  ; 
among  other  things,  he  told  me  that  the  Archbishop,  in 
spite  of  what  I  had  done  for  him,  was  rather  afraid  of  me. 
I  heard  the  same  thing  from  other  sources. 

I  never  knew  Fenelon,  except  by  sight,  for  I  was  very 
young  at  the  time  of  his  banishment.  As  I  had  never  seen 
him  since,  he  could  know  nothing  about  me  except  by 
hearsay ;  and  he  could  have  heard  nothing  from  the  two 
Dukes,  or  from  his  little  band  of  admirers  at  Vaucresson, 
to  make  him  fear  me.  But  he  was  accustomed  to  reign 
over  his  royal  pupU,  the  two  Dukes,  and  the  whole  of  his 
little  flock,  like  a  sovereign  by  divine  right ;  he  realised 
that  he  would  not  have  quite  so  much  influence  over  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  ;  he  was  afraid  he  would  find  me  standing 
between  that  Prince  and  himself,  and  that  I  should  not  be 
quite  so  amenable  as  those  whom  he  had  already  brought 
under  his  yoke.  He  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  be 
treated  as  an  oracle  that  he  was  spoilt ;  he  could  not 
tolerate  opposition  ;  he  expected  his  word  to  be  taken  as 
law,  and  thought  himself  entitled  to  reign  as  a  despot, 
without  having  to  give  reasons  for  his  decisions.  This 
accounts  for  his  distrust  of  me ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  dis- 
pelled by  anything  the  two  Dukes  could  say  on  my  behalf. 
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He  did  not  realise  that  he  would  not  live  long  enough  to 
see  his  ambition  gratified,  or  even  in  a  fair  way  to  be  so. 

Humble-minded  as  M.  de  BeauviUiers  was,  he  was  far 
from  surrendering  his  own  opinions  to  those  of  M.  de  Chev- 
reuse  on  all  occasions,  though  he  treated  him  with  great 
deference.  His  humility  did  not  impair  his  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  his  own  dignity.  He  cared  little  about  the 
things  of  this  world,  and  would  take  no  trouble  to  uphold 
his  position ;  nevertheless  he  appreciated  it,  and  knew  how 
to  maintain  it  in  a  quiet  way.  He  never  would  make 
advances  to  Monseigneur  or  any  member  of  his  hostile 
clique  ;  nor  would  he  make  the  slightest  efEort  to  recover 
the  good-will  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  never  forgave 
him  for  having  survived  her  efforts  to  ruin  him  at  the  time 
of  the  storm  about  Quietism.  She  hated  the  Duke  de 
Chevreuse  still  more  bitterly,  but  was  equally  unsuccessful 
against  him.  It  is  odd  that,  in  spite  of  this,  she  rather 
liked  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and  was  very  fond  of  his 
daughter  ;  though  Madame  de  Levi  never  attempted  to 
disguise  her  sympathies,  which  were  entirely  with  her 
father  and  M.  and  Madame  de  BeauvilHers.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  simply  hated  Madame  de  Beauvilliers,  who 
troubled  herself  little  on  that  account.  As  she  was  not 
admitted,  like  her  sister,  to  the  King's  private  circle  (though 
he  always  treated  her  with  distinction),  she  seldom  saw 
Madame  de  Maintenon ;  if  they  did  happen  to  meet  they 
behaved  with  mutual,  but  rather  stiff,  politeness. 

Though  M.  de  Beauvilliers  was  so  reserved  and  inacces- 
sible, holding  himself  aloof  from  the  Court  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  astonishing  how  his  presence  inspired  respect 
wherever  he  showed  himself.  Princes  of  the  Blood,  great 
noblemen.  Ministers,  the  bastards  themselves,  always 
addressed  him  with  deference,  and  even  with  some  em- 
barrassment. He  could  not  speak  to  any  one  without 
the  fact  being  noticed  ;  I  have  often  been  amused  to  see 
the  eyes  of  the  principal  personages  about  the  Court  fixed 
on  me,  as  I  sat  apart  with  him  at  Marly,  and  he  talked  to 
me  in  a  low  voice.  I  never  saw  any  one  so  much  looked  up 
to  by  the  Court ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks' 
interval  at  the  time  of  the  storm  about  Quietism,  he  held 
that  imposing  position  all  his  life,  even  when  the  Dauphin's 
death  had  diminished  his  influence. 

After  that  fatal  event  he  withdrew  more  and  more  from 
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the  world ;  nothing  could  have  sustained  him  but  his 
pious  courage  and  complete  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 
The  only  pleasure  left  to  him  was  listening  to  solemn  music  ; 
and  sometimes  he  came  to  supper  with  me,  but  more  rarely 
than  before  his  great  sorrow.  He  had  devoted  all  his  care 
and  ability  to  forming  the  character  of  our  future  Sovereign, 
a  task  for  which  he  was  admirably  quahfied.  He  had 
hoped  to  see  him  become  a  great  King,  great  in  God's  eyes 
as  well  as  in  those  of  men  ;  the  restorer  of  the  fortunes  of 
his  country  and  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  He  knew 
all  his  views  and  projects  for  the  future,  which  he  had 
himself  inspired  ;  he  had  no  fear  lest  his  pupil's  mind  and 
heart  should  be  corrupted  by  the  acquisition  of  supreme 
power,  for  he  had  watched  his  development,  and  seen  him, 
while  still  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  pass  through  severe 
trials  and  overcome  formidable  temptations.  Then,  aU 
of  a  sudden,  he  had  seen  his  hopes  dashed  to  the  ground, 
as  though  this  prodigy  of  ability  and  virtue,  of  whom  we 
were  unworthy,  had  been  shown  to  us  for  a  brief  space 
to  reveal  God's  power ;  and  then  snatched  away,  as  a 
chastisement,  to  make  us  repent  of  our  national  sins. 

From  that  time,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  the 
ligaments  which  bound  M.  de  BeauvUliers'  soul  to  his  body 
were  loosened.  He  foresaw  the  misfortunes  which  the 
Dauphin's  death  would  bring  upon  France  ;  to  himself 
personally  it  left  a  horrible  void  which  nothing  could  fill  up. 
His  grief  was  intense  ;  and  though  he  mastered  it,  the 
effort  it  cost  him  was,  as  he  has  often  told  me,  so  terrible 
that  what  he  had  undergone  after  the  loss  of  his  children 
seemed  almost  nothing  in  comparison.  He  laid  it  all  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross.  We  have  seen  with  what  fortitude 
he  performed  his  melancholy  functions  at  St.  Denis  and 
Notre-Dame ;  he  was  determined  to  drain  the  cup  of 
bitterness  to  the  dregs,  but  to  do  so  required  an  effort  of 
self-control  almost  superhuman.  The  death  of  M.  de 
Chevreuse  was  the  final  blow  which  destroyed  all  that  was 
earthly  in  him  ;  after  that,  his  solitude  was  such  that  he 
seemed  to  be  in  prison,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
one  long  sacrifice.  His  soul  turned  exclusively  to  God  ; 
and  its  sublime  purification  hastened  the  destruction  of 
his  material  frame,  so  that  his  death  may  be  regarded  as 
a  holocaust. 

Regard  for  truth  has  compelled  me  to  mention  some  blots 
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on  his  character  ;  but,  before  condemning  too  severely  his 
conduct  towards  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  let  us  remember 
that  of  St.  Epiphanius  towards  St.  Chrysostom  ;  and  with 
regard  to  his  infatuation  for  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai 
and  his  protegee,  Madame  Guyon,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  famous  Grenada,  whose  enhghtened  saintliness 
was  never  called  in  doubt,  was  denied  canonisation  for  a 
similar,  but  still  more  surprising,  infatuation.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that,  in  our  own  time,  the  learned  Boileau,  and 
M.  du  Gay,  whose  many  pious  writings  testify  to  his  erudi- 
tion and  ability,  were  the  life-long  dupes  of  Mademoiselle 
Rose,  that  strange  hypocritical  saint  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned elsewhere  ;  nor  were  their  eyes  opened  even  when 
she  was  eventually  banished. 

It  was  some  consolation  to  me  to  feel  that  I  had  had 
some  time  to  contemplate  and  enjoy  the  perfect  reconcilia- 
tion which  I  had  brought  about  between  M.  de  BeauvUhers 
and  the  Chancellor ;  who  was  most  sincerely  grieved  by 
the  Duke's  death.  The  Chancellor  had  always  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  M.  de  Chevreuse  ;  yet,  even  before  his 
reconcihation  with  M.  de  BeauviUiers,  he  used  to  say  of 
the  two  brothers-in-law  that,  though  they  thought  ahte 
on  every  subject,  M.  de  BeauvUliers  had  a  good  angel  at  his 
side  to  preserve  him  from  falling  into  the  absurdities  by 
which  M.  de  Chevreuse  ruined  his  health  and  his  fortune. 
In  fact,  there  could  hardly  be  a  greater  contrast  than  there 
was  between  these  two  men  in  many  points.  M.  de  Beau- 
viUiers' private  affairs  were  in  perfect  order,  M.  de  Chev- 
reuse's  very  much  the  contrary ;  M.  de  Chevreuse,  led 
away  by  the  example  and  philosophy  of  Cornaro,  used  to 
starve  himself  ;  M.  de  Beauvilhers,  acting  on  Fagon's  advice, 
lived  generously  ;  the  latter  was  a  great  economist  of  his 
time,  and  always  punctual  to  the  minute  ;  he  used  to 
apologise  to  his  coachman  if  he  was  not  ready  the  instant 
his  carriage  came  to  the  door ;  whereas  the  Duke  de  Chev- 
reuse, though  in  theory  equally  careful  of  his  time,  was 
always  late  for  everything,  and  never  knew  what  o'clock 
it  was  ;  I  have  already  given  some  funny  illustrations  of 
this  peculiarity  of  his.  M.  de  Beauvilliers  was  always 
careful  to  finish  any  work  he  took  in  hand  ;  whereas  M.  de 
Chevreuse,  though  perpetually  busy,  seemed  never  to 
finish  anything.  In  short,  M.  de  Beauvilliers  was  content 
to  do  good  work  and  leave  well  alone,  while  M.  de  Chev- 
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reuse,  always  trying  for  something  better,  very  often  failed 
to  produce  anything  at  all. 

M.  de  BeauviUiers  saw  things  as  they  really  were,  and 
hated  acting  on  chimerical  assumptions  ;  he  weighed  all 
that  could  be  said  on  both  sides  of  a  question,  and  when 
he  had  come  to  a  decision  never  went  back  from  it.  M.  de 
Chevreuse  was  the  abler  man  of  the  two,  and  incomparably 
the  better-informed  on  every  subject ;  but  he  had  not  M. 
de  BeauvUliers'  sound  judgement  and  common  sense.  He 
persisted  in  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  things,  even  when 
there  was  in  reality  no  bright  side  ;  he  always  clung  to 
the  belief  that  something  would  turn  up.  His  quickness  of 
perception  and  extraordinary  talent  for  arguing  made 
him  see  so  many  alternative  courses  that  he  was  apt,  quite 
unconsciously,  to  lose  himself.  This  never  happened  to 
M.  de  BeauvUliers,  who  was  by  far  the  better  man  of  the 
two  in  a  Council,  while  M.  de  Chevreuse  would  have  out- 
shone him  ia  an  Academy.  To  bring  my  comparison  to  a 
conclusion  :  M.  de  Chevreuse  hated  going  to  bed,  and  had 
an  equal  dislike  to  getting  up  in  the  morning  ;  M.  de  Beau- 
viUiers, regular  in  all  his  habits,  rose  very  early,  and  went 
to  bed  in  good  time  ;  that  is,  he  used  to  leave  the  supper- 
table  as  soon  as  the  fruit  was  brought  in,  and  before  supper 
was  over  he  was  in  bed. 

M.  de  BeauviUiers  was  spared  the  painful  scandal  caused 
by  the  insanity  of  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
which  came  as  a  terrible  blow  to  Madame  de  BeauviUiers. 
She  used  to  aUow  this  brother-in-law  to  Uve  in  her  house  ; 
and,  as  she  firmly  believed  in  his  piety,  he  was  a  great 
consolation  to  her.  She  was  the  only  person  aware  of  his 
earUer  eccentricities,  and  tried  to  hush  them  up  ;  unfor- 
tunately, they  were  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  impossible 
to  conceal  them  for  long.  She  did  what  she  could  ;  she 
even  had  recourse  to  means  which  must  have  been  very 
repugnant  to  her,  for  she  applied  to  Cardinal  de  NoaiUes 
for  his  assistance  ;  and  he  gave  it  as  readUy  as  if  the 
Bishop  had  been  his  own  brother.  But  the  scandal  caused 
by  this  deplorable  Bishop  ^  went  on  increasing  tUl  strong 
measures  had  to  be  taken  with  him,  to  the  great  grief  of 
Madame  de  BeauviUiers.  The  goodness  of  her  character 
appeared  in  a  strong  light  throughout  this  affair  ;  I  should 
nevertheless  have  suppressed  all  mention  of  it  had  it  not 

*  He  was  quite  mad. 
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unfortunately  become  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  not 
only  throughout  France,  but  also  at  Rome. 

In  the  whole  Court  there  was  not  an  abler,  nor  a  wittier, 
woman  than  Madame  de  Beauvilliers  ;  and,  though  she 
had  a  strong  dislike  to  showing  off,  she  could  not  open  her 
mouth  without  reveaUng  the  fact.  Her  delightful  conversa- 
tion made  people  forget  her  ugliness  ;  for,  although  there 
was  nothing  repulsive  in  her  appearance,  and  her  figure  was 
not  bad,  she  was  ugly  to  an  unusual  degree.  She  was  ex- 
tremely generous  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chanceliere 
de  Pontchartrain,  I  never  saw  any  one  who  could  confer 
benefits  with  so  much  grace  and  tact.  She  had  exquisite 
taste  in  furniture,  in  dress,  in  her  table,  in  everything  ;  she 
liked  to  do  things  on  a  generous  and  magnificent  scale  ;  her 
manners  were  extremely  pohte,  distinguished,  and  dignified. 
Her  sincere  piety  and  her  desire  to  please  M.  de  Beau- 
villiers made  her  avoid  going  into  society ;  but  she  was 
naturally  fond  of  it,  and  weU  qualified  to  adorn  it,  as  could 
be  seen  from  the  gracious,  easy,  yet  dignified  manner  in 
which  she  entertained  when  with  the  Court.  Foreigners 
of  distinction  were  often  invited  to  her  dinner-parties. 

Though  she  kept  strict  watch  over  her  tongue,  her  wit 
would  sometimes  break  out ;  often  enough  to  make  one 
wish  that  she  would  allow  it  a  little  more  liberty.  Her  con- 
versation, when  she  was  at  her  ease,  was  charming,  inter- 
spersed with  lively,  witty,  and  sometimes  rather  cutting 
remarks  ;  in  which  cases  it  was  amusing  to  watch  her  trying 
to  undo  the  effect  of  what  she  had  said.  Except  in  her 
own  house,  however,  she  was  rather  constrained  and  stiff, 
which  had  the  effect  of  making  other  people  so  ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  even  her  most  familiar  friends  never 
felt  themselves  quite  so  much  at  ease  with  her  as  with 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  who,  though  equally  pious,  was 
by  no  means  so  clever.  Madame  de  Beauvilliers,  however, 
was  thoroughly  honest  and  true  ;  a  warm  friend,  and  a 
loving  relation.  The  charitable  works  which  she  and  her 
husband  superintended  were  immense ;  next  to  their 
devotions,  this  was  the  occupation  in  which  they  took  most 
delight.  We  have  seen  how  she  behaved,  after  the  death 
of  her  own  sons,  to  M.  de  Beauvilliers'  half-brothers,  treat- 
ing them  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  affection,  simply 
to  please  him  ;  and  never  letting  him  perceive  how  pain- 
fully she  was  reminded  of  her  own  loss. 
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Her  husband's  death  pierced  her  heart  hke  a  sword  ;  she 
never  got  over  it,  though  she  bore  the  blow  like  a  brave  and 
Christian  woman.  He  wished  to  be  buried  in  the  Benedic- 
tine convent  at  Montargis,  where  eight  of  his  daughters  had 
taken  the  veil.  She  insisted  on  attending  his  funeral ;  but 
one  shudders  to  think  what  the  efEort  must  have  cost  her. 
To  this  place  she  retired  for  some  time,  once  a  year  at  least, 
during  the  remainder  of  her  life  ;  and  there,  surrounded 
by  her  daughters  and  other  relations,  strove  to  forget  her 
grief  in  penitence  and  devotion.  At  Paris  she  lived  alone 
in  her  vast  house,  at  a  distance  from  her  sisters,  which  was 
another  painful  sacrifice,  especially  with  regard  to  Madame 
de  Chevreuse.  She  saw  no  one  but  near  relations,  except 
a  very  few  persons  who  had  been  intimate  with  her  husband, 
and  never  went  anjrwhere  except  to  see  her  sisters,  or  to  visit 
Madame  de  Saint-Simon  after  we  took  up  our  abode  at 
Paris;  her  whole  time  was  spent- in  prayer.  During  the 
summer  she  spent  some  time  at  her  country  place,  to  see 
after  her  charitable  institutions  there  ;  but  she  was,  if 
possible,  more  solitary  there  than  at  Paris. 

This  solitary  life,  to  which  she  was  unaccustomed,  under- 
mined her  health  ;  but  nothing  would  induce  her  to  modify 
it.  The  death  of  her  grandson,  the  Duke  de  Rochechouart, 
a  young  man  of  great  promise,  who  had  consoled  her  in 
some  measure  for  the  iU  behaviour  of  her  son-in-law,  M. 
de  Mortemart,  was  a  great  trial  to  her  ;  it  was  followed 
very  shortly  by  that  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and  this 
gave  the  finishing  blow.  She  died  within  a  year,  after  a 
series  of  paralytic  strokes,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her 
age  and  the  twentieth  of  her  widowhood,  aboundmg  m 
alms  and  good  works  of  all  kinds. 
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My  position  at  Court — Loss  of  influential  friends — Desmarets'  rudeness  to 
me — The  other  Ministers — M.  du  Maine — My  intimacy  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans — ^The  King's  health  failing — Spanish  affairs — 
Madame  dee  Ursins  changes  her  mind  too  late  about  the  King's 
marriage — Marshal  de  Villeroy  admitted  to  the  Council — Marriage 
of  the  King  of  Spain  by  proxy — The  "  Constitution  " — It  is  deter- 
mined to  hold  a  Council  at  Senlis — Father  Tellier  makes  an  un- 
welcome proposal  to  me — Death  of  Brulart,  Bishop  of  Soissons — A 
death-bed  repentance — Death  of  M.  de  Saint-Louis — His  history  and 
character — Sudden  illness  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans — The  liing's  remark 
about  my  friendship  with  him — The  King  hits  off  his  character  in  a 
phrase — Death  of  Cardinal  d'Estr6es — His  history  and  character — 
Anecdotes  concerning  him — The  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition. 

I  FIND  it  difficult  to  tear  myself  away  when  speaking  of 

persons  so  dear  to  me,  whose  memory  I  shall  never  cease 

to  cherish  ;    but  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  give  some 

explanation  of  my  position  at  Court,  for  it  had  undergone 

a  great  change.     The  death  of  the  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness, 

with  the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  Dauphiness'  ladies  ; 

Chamillart's  downfall ;    the  Chancellor's  resignation ;  the 

deaths  of  Marshal  Boufflers,  M.  de  Chevreuse,  and  M.  de 

Beauvilliers, — all   these  combined  had  left  a  void  which 

nothing  could  supply.     I  do  not  allude  to  my  private  grief, 

any  mention  of  which  would  be  out  of  place  here  ;    but  I 

had  been  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  all  these 

leading  Ministers  and  seigneurs,  and  also  with  several  very 

important  ladies,  who  were  behind  the  scenes,  all  of  whom 

had  now  disappeared,   in  one    way    or    another.     These 

intimacies  of  mine,  especially  that  with  the  Dauphin,  which, 

in  spite  of  all  our  precautions,  had  transpired  to  a  certain 

extent  since  his  death,  had  drawn  a  good  deal  of  attention 

to  me.     It  was  considered  so  far  from  improbable  that  I 

might  be  admitted  to  the  Council  (though  I  myseK  never 

thought  of  such  a  thing  during  the  King's  life-time),  that 

Bloin,  M.  du  Maine's  sworn  henchman,  thought  it  advisable 

to  mention  the  rumour  to  the  King  ;   that  being  the  surest 

34 
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•way  to  bring  it  to  nothing.  He  mentioned  it  as  a  report 
which  he  looked  upon  as  absurd,  but  which,  he  said,  was 
not  so  regarded  by  the  Court,  and  had  caused  some  alarm.  I 
do  not  think,  however,  that  this  kind  office  of  Bloin's  did 
me  any  harm. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  King's  household  favourable 
to  me  except  Marechal ;  he  more  than  once  took  up  the 
cudgels  for  me  when  I  was  attacked  by  others,  who  certainly 
had  no  reason  to  love  me.  Among  the  Ministers  I  had 
not  a  single  friend  ;  for  Desmarets,  without  the  slightest 
reason,  had  withdrawn  himself  from  me ;  and,  as  soon  as 
I  perceived  it,  I  left  him  carefully  alone.  Whenever  I  had 
occasion  to  speak  to  him  about  some  unjust  imposition  on 
my  property,  or  the  payment  of  my  appointments,  I  got 
Madame  de  Saint-Simon  to  go  in  my  place.  After  a  time, 
she  was  as  little  pleased  with  his  manners  as  I  was  myself  ; 
she  used  to  let  business  accumulate  so  as  to  make  one 
interview  suffice  for  all ;  at  last,  she  flatly  refused  to  see 
him  again.  My  pay  was  very  much  in  arrears,  but  I  put  o£E 
applying  for  it,  till  one  day  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  begged 
me  so  hard  to  do  so  that  I  went  to  him  directly  after  dinner, 
which  was  usually  the  best  time  for  speaking  to  him. 

He  had  just  finished  dinner,  and  was  sitting  down  to 
his  writing-table,  when  I  entered  his  office  at  Versailles, 
which  was  a  very  large  room.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he 
came  up  to  me  impatiently,  and,  without  giving  me  time 
to  speak,  said  he  was  very  unlucky  to  be  so  pestered  by 
the  public,  with  other  complaints  in  a  rising  key,  I  tried 
vainly  to  get  in  a  word  ;  he  interrupted  me  angrily  ;  his 
face  reddened  ;  his  eyes  were  furious  ;  and,  though  he  said 
nothing  which  I  could  take  as  a  personal  insult,  his  voice 
became  louder  and  louder  as  he  went  on  grumbhng  in  a 
vague  sort  of  way.  All  of  a  sudden,  making  a  pounce  at 
the  papers  in  my  hand,  "  Here,"  he  said,  "  let  us  see  what 
it  is  all  about !  "  in  a  tone  which  determined  me  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  I  was  still  close  to  the  door  ; 
I  opened  it,  and  fled.  I  went  at  once  to  relate  my  adventure 
to  Madame  de  Samt-Simon  and  a  few  friends  who  had 
dmed  with  us  ;  and  made  up  my  mind  that,  for  the  future, 
any  business  I  was  forced  to  do  with  this  ungrateful  and 
ill-conditioned  beast  should  be  transacted  in  writmg.  To 
confess  the  truth,  I  also  made  up  my  mind  from  that  moment 
to  do  my  best  to  reduce  him  to  a  condition  m  which  he 
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would  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  be  rude  to  people ;  and, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  I  fully  succeeded. 

Next  day  a  clerk  brought  me  warrants  in  return  for  the 
papers  I  had  sent  in,  and  I  received  my  payments  ;  but, 
after  all,  they  were  my  due,  and  Desmarets'  insolence  was 
not ;  so  we  remained  on  those'  terms,  and,  when  I  was  forced 
to  have  recourse  to  him,  I  sent  him  a  formal  requisition. 
His  head  was  completely  turned  by  his  unexpected  rise  in 
the  world  ;  his  temper  was  bad  ;  and  he  listened  too  readily 
to  the  flattery  of  his  new  acquaintances,  who  only  wanted 
to  get  as  much  out  of  him  as  they  could;  consequently, 
he  forgot  the  lessons  he  had  learnt  during  his  long  disgrace, 
and  the  old  friends  who  had  always  stood  by  him.  M.  de 
Beauvilliers  and  M.  de  Chevreuse  were  no  more  ;  but  for 
some  time  before  their  deaths  he  had  treated  them  with  such 
coolness  that  they  dropped  all  intercourse  with  him  ;  he 
had  also  quarrelled  violently  with  M.  de  Croissy,  who  had 
been  of  great  assistance  to  him  after  his  banishment  had 
been  so  far  relaxed  as  to  allow  him  to  live  at  Paris.  Such 
was  the  character  of  this  ogre. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  my  acquaintance  with  Torcy 
had  always  been  of  the  slightest,  and  that  I  was  hardly 
on  speaking  terms  with  Pontchartrain ;  Voysin  I  did  not 
know  at  all ;  moreover,  he  was  the  tool  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  and  M.  du  Maine,  and  did  all  their  dirty  work 
for  them.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  all  my  intimate  friends 
had  been  succeeded  by  persons  indifferent  to  me  at  least, 
if  not  openly  hostile  ;  even  M.  de  BeauvilUers'  successor 
was  so,  for  we  had  been  on  bad  terms  since  the  quarrel 
between  the  Duke  d'Estrees  and  the  Count  d'Harcourt, 
when  he  had  warmly  espoused  the  absurd  pretensions  of 
the  Marshals  of  France,  and  I  had  spoken  my  mind  to  him 
pretty  freely.  It  will  be  readily  guessed  that  I  speak  of 
Marshal  de  Villeroy  ;  the  office  of  Chief  of  the  Council  of 
Finance  was  no  sooner  vacant  than  the  King  sent  to  Lyons, 
where  he  was,  to  tell  him  that  he  gave  him  the  appointment. 
Besides  that  we  were  not  on  good  terms,  he  was  devoted 
to  Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  and  consequently,  for  the  time 
at  any  rate,  to  M.  du  Maine.  As  for  Tallard,  Tesse,  and 
other  leading  courtiers,  we  had  always  served  under  different 
banners  ;  it  is  true  that  Harcourt  had  often  made  overtures 
to  me,  but  regard  for  M.  de  Beauvilliers  had  always  prevented 
my  receiving  them  with  anything  beyond  ordinary  politeness. 
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In  short,  there  was  not  a  smgle  person  on  whom  I  could 
rely  ;  for  Charost,  in  spite  of  the  distinguished  appointment 
which  he  held,  was  a  mere  cipher  ;  and  Noailles  needed 
my  assistance  for  the  future  more  than  I  needed  his  for 
the  present. 

I  was  the  object  of  much  envious  dislike  in  the  Court, 
owing  to  the  opinion  that  I  was  soon  to  play  a  leading  part 
during  the  approaching  Regency.  My  friendship  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  dated  from  our  childhood,  and  it  was 
well  known  by  this  time  that  his  separation  from  Madame 
d'Argenton,  his  reconciliation  with  his  wife,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Berry's  marriage,  had  been  my  handiwork.  Neither 
the  King's  marked  displeasure  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
nor  his  dangerous  position  after  the  Spanish  affair,  nor  the 
horrible  imputations  cast  upon  him  and  so  constantly 
renewed,  nor  the  covert  threats  so  pointedly  conveyed  to 
myself,  had  shaken  my  intimacy  with  him  in  the  shghtest 
degree  ;  not  another  man  about  the  Court  would  be  seen 
with  him  in  public,  far  less  walk  with  him,  as  I  did,  in  the 
gardens  of  Marly,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  King.  No 
interested  motives  could  be  imputed  to  me,;  for  my  conduct 
had  been  just  the  same  when  Monseigneur  and  his  sons 
were  still  alive,  and  I  had  nothing  to  expect  from  it  but 
unpleasantness  and  disgrace.  Even  at  the  time  of  which  I 
am  now  speaking  my  continued  intimacy  with  him  was 
regarded  as  singularly  audacious,  considering  the  notorious 
ill-will  of  the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  towards  him  ; 
for,  though  the  exact  contents  of  the  King's  will  were  still  a 
secret,  the  mere  fact  that  he  had  made  one  was  a  manifest 
proof  of  his  sentiments,  which  made  everybody  seek  the 
good  graces  of  M.  du  Maine. 

M.  du  Maine  had  not  forgiven  my  cold  reception  of  his  per- 
sistent advances  to  me;  moreover,  my  conduct  towards  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  very  displeasing  to  him  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  because  it  gave  the  lie  to  the  atrocious  calumnies 
which  they  had  so  artfuUy  set  afloat.  My  character  and 
that  of  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  were  pretty  well  known ; 
no  one  doubted  that  I  should  have  broken  ofE  aU  relations 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  instantly  and  finally,  if  I  had 
suspected  for  a  moment  that  he  was  guilty  ;  and  seemg  him 
every  day,  as  I  did,  on  the  most  intimate  footmg,  how  could 
I  possibly  have  failed  to  suspect  something  if  there  really 
had  been  anything  in  the  rumours  about  him  ?    It  was  for 
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this  reason  that  I  received  so  many  hints  and  threats  to 
make  me  give  up  his  acquaintance  ;  and  my  utter  disregard 
of  them  infuriated  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  M.  du  Mame. 
They  had  another  reason,  too,  for  wanting  to  separate  us  : 
they  wished  to  deprive  him  of  the  only  person  with  whom  he 
could  discuss  his  plans  for  the  future.  There  were  many 
envious  persons  ready  to  tell  them  that,  as  soon  as  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  became  Regent,  I  should  be  his  chief  adviser 
and  confidant ;  and  the  prospect  was  by  no  means  pleasing 
to  them. 

The  reputation  for  superior  abUity  ascribed  to  me  by  my 
rivals  in  order  to  set  the  King  against  me,  at  the  time  when 
he  chose  me  for  the  mission  to  Rome,  had  never  been  quite 
effaced  from  his  mind,  nor  from  those  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  and  M.  du  Maine  ;  indeed,  most  people  had  been 
taken  in  by  it,  for  it  was  easier  to  assume  that  the  report 
was  true  than  to  verify  it ;  this  is  how  numberless  false 
impressions  get  abroad  every  day,  which  are  never  corrected 
afterwards.  I  had  been  engaged  in  many  disputes  about 
rank  and  other  matters  with  Princes  of  the  Blood  and 
other  personages  of  distinction  about  the  Covirt ;  and  it 
so  happened  that  I  had  always  come  out  of  them  unharmed  ; 
this  made  people  rather  afraid  of  me,  so  that,  besides  jealousy 
and  envy,  I  had  to  reckon  with  the  effects  of  fear. 

Although  the  King's  health  was  beginning  to  fail,  there 
were,  as  yet,  no  signs  of  decay  perceptible  to  the  outside 
world  ;  and  I  had  the  prospect  of  a  long  struggle  before  I 
could  get  clear  of  the  reefs  and  whirlpools  which  surrounded 
me,  during  which  I  should  have  to  steer  my  course  unaided. 
I  had  no  one  now  to  whom  I  could  apply  for  counsel ;  no 
one  in  a  position  to  help  me,  or  say  a  word  in  my  defence. 
I  saw  myself,  with  the  Prince  to  whom  I  was  attached, 
exposed  to  the  relentless  enmity  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
and  M.  du  Maine,  and  to  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  a  host 
of  persons  who,  from  various  motives,  bore  me  no  good  will. 
God,  however,  enabled  me  to  bear  the  prospect  undisturbed  ; 
I  resolved  to  behave  with  prudence,  but  to  make  no  change 
in  my  usual  habits,  more  especially  as  regarding  my  in- 
timacy with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  for  I  would  not  give 
any  one  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  shrink  from  him,  or  try 
to  hang  on  to  some  one  else. 

This  brief  explanation  of  my  position  was  necessary  for 
a  right  comprehension  of  what  is  to  follow.     The  time  baa 
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not  quite  arrived  to  speak  of  what  was  passing  between 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  myseK  ;  in  the  mean- 
time I  must  return  to  public  affairs,  which  I  have  too  long 
neglected.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  King's  will 
was  handed  to  the  First-President  on  the  26th  of  August, 
and  the  accompanying  edict  registered  by  Parhament  on 
the  28th;  that  the  King  left  for  Fontainebleau  on  the 
29th,  arriving  there  on  the  30th,  and  that  M.  de  Beauvilliers 
died  on  the  31st. 

The  first  event  deserving  of  notice  is  the  recall  of  Cardinal 
del  Giudice.  Submissive  as  Spain  usually  is  to  Rome, 
squabbles  arise  between  them  from  time  to  time ;  the  Papal 
Court  is  perpetually  trying  to  extend  its  authority,  and, 
as  its  yoke  is  sujfficiently  burdensome  already,  the  Court 
of  Madrid  protests  strongly  against  such  encroachments. 
If  Rome  loses  her  temper,  the  Spanish  Court  puts  the  screw 
on,  and  brings  her  to  reason  by  famine.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty about  it ;  all  the  Spanish  Government  has  to  do  is 
to  close  the  Nunciature,  which  has  very  extensive  juris- 
diction in  Spain,  and  is  worth  more  than  200,000  crowns 
annually  to  the  Court  of  Rome  ;  the  Nuncio  himself  derives 
fat  profits  from  it.  The  customs  of  countries  where  the 
Inquisition  is  in  force  are  so  different  from  ours  that  I  will 
not  attempt  to  explain  the  particular  encroachments  whieh 
aroused  the  resentment  of  the  Court  of  Madrid  at  this 
time  ;  but  Macanas,  a  very  learned  man,  strongly  attached 
to  the  King's  person,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  Spanish  Crown, 
was  employed  to  write  against  it.  He  did  so  in  a  pamphlet 
so  ably  expressed  that  the  Court  of  Rome  could  find  no 
reply  to  its  arguments  except  abuse,  a  weapon  to  which 
it  often  resorts  for  want  of  a  better.  The  Inquisition 
issued  a  furious  decree  against  Macanas  and  his  work,  which 
was  sent  to  Cardinal  del  Giudice,  as  Grand  Inquisitor  of 
Spain,  for  his  signature  ;  and  he  signed  it  accordingly, 
dating  it  from  Marly  on  the  31st  of  July.  The  King  was 
much  offended  by  this  exercise  of  the  functions  of  Grand 
Inquisitor  in  his  own  house,  especially  as  France  does  not 
recognise  the  Inquisition  in  any  way ;  however,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  administering  a  slight  reprimand  through 
Torcy,  who,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  pro- 
fessed himself  satisfied  with  the  Cardinal's  apologies.  Thece 
were  ample;  for  Roman  Ministers  are  always  profuse  in 
apologies,  provided  that  they  have  got  what  they  want. 
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The  Court  of  Spain  was  also  annoyed  by  the  Grand  In- 
quisitor's conduct ;  for  he  might  easily  have  pleaded  his 
absence  from  Spain  as  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing,  and 
played  the  part  of  an  arbitrator  instead  of  that  of  a  partial 
and  severe  judge.  Madame  des  Ursins  was  delighted  to 
find  so  reasonable  a  pretext  to  get  rid  of  the  Cardinal ; 
indeed,  it  was  partly  with  that  object  that  she  had  sent  him 
to  France  ;  but  that  part  of  his  mission  which  related  to 
the  marriage  was  not  yet  completed,  so  she  temporised 
with  him,  and  contented  herself,  for  the  present,  with 
inflaming  the  King  of  Spain  against  him.  It  was  not  till  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  King  left  for  Fontainebleau 
that  the  Cardinal  made  the  formal  announcement  of  the 
approaching  marriage  to  him  ;  for  the  previous  intimation 
had  been  private,  as  a  mark  of  respect  from  the  King  his 
grandson,  who  had,  nevertheless,  completed  all  the  arrange- 
ments without  saying  a  word  to  him  on  the  subject.  The 
King  had  invited  the  Cardinal  to  Fontainebleau,  where 
sumptuous  quarters  had  been  provided  for  him ;  but 
Madame  des  Ursins,  who  knew  on  what  day  the  announce- 
ment of  the  marriage  would  be  made,  had  timed  her  arrange- 
ments accordingly  ;  and  the  very  next  day  the  Cardinal, 
to  his  great  disgust,  received  orders  to  return  to  Spain  at 
once.  He  had  a  long  farewell  audience  of  the  King,  who 
presented  him  with  a  diamond  worth  10,000  crowns,  and 
immediately  took  his  departure  ;  but,  on  arriving  at  Bayonne, 
he  found  an  order  forbidding  him  to  enter  Spain,  at  which 
he  seemed  much  cast  down.  He  sent  his  nephew,  CeUamare, 
on  to  Madrid  ;  and  remained  himself  at  Bayonne  ;  where 
we  will  leave  him  for  the  present,  for  his  stay  there  was  a 
long  one. 

I  do  not  know  what  reports  had  reached  Madame  des 
Ursins  about  the  Princess  of  Parma,  but  they  inspired 
her  haughty  and  domineering  mind  with  such  suspicions 
that  she  repented  of  having  arranged  the  marriage,  and 
tried  to  break  it  off.  Cardinal  Acquaviva,  the  Spanish 
Minister  at  Rome,  had  been  ordered  to  go  to  Parma,  form- 
ally demand  the  hand  of  the  Princess  for  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  see  the  marriage  celebrated  by  proxy  ;  Madame  des 
Ursins  now  caused  a  courier  to  be  sent  off  posthaste  to  him 
with  orders  to  put  off  his  journey.  But  she  had  changed 
her  mind  too  late ;  when  the  courier  arrived  at  Rome,  Acqua- 
viva was  alreadjy  more  than  half-way  on  his  road  to  Parma, 
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and  there  was  no  possibility  of  drawing  back.  The  marriage 
was  celebrated  by  proxy  on  the  16th  of  September,  and 
the  new  Queen  of  Spain  at  once  left  for  Genoa,  intending 
to  proceed  thence  by  sea  to  Alicante.  Alberoni,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Parma  to  arrange  the  marriage,  returned  to 
his  former  post  as  Minister  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  in  Spain. 

Madame  de  Saint-Simon,  who  travelled  to  Fontainebleau 
in  the  King's  carriage,  told  me  that  he  had  been  in  a  very 
bad  humour  aU  the  way,  losing  his  temper  about  trifles  in  a 
maimer  very  unusual  with  him  ;  so  that  he  dismissed  his 
coachman  on  the  spot,  and  spoke  very  roughly  to  the  head 
groom,  usually  a  favourite  of  his.  On  arriving  at  Fon- 
tainebleau he  found  his  apartments  entirely  rearranged  ; 
whether  they  were  more  commodious  after  the  change  I 
know  not ;  they  were  certainly  not  improved  in  appearance. 

The  Elector  of  Bavaria  arrived  there  a  few  days  later, 
and  took  up  his  abode  with  d'Antin ;  extremely  high  play 
went  on  there  from  morning  till  night.  He  also  played 
sometimes  in  the  rooms  of  Madame  la  Duchesse,  and  she 
used  to  take  him  on  the  canal  in  her  gondola  when  the  King 
went  out  in  his  carriage,  followed  by  the  Court.  The  Elector 
was  invited  to  all  the  hunting-parties  ;  but  seldom  saw  the 
King,  except  on  those  occasions. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  did  her  best  to  amuse  the  King 
by  dinner-parties,  musical  performances,  and  card-playing 
in  their  rooms.  A  private  box  was  constructed  for  him  in 
the  Salle  de  la  Comedie,  facing  the  stage,  which  could  be 
entered  from  Madame  de  Maintenon's  apartments  ;  and 
the  King,  who  had  for  many  years  given  up  going  to  the 
play,  appeared  in  it  sometimes  during  the  performance  of  a 
few  acts. 

Marshal  ViUeroy  arrived  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  18th 
of  September ;  he  had  had  the  good  luck  to  be  absent 
while  the  affair  of  the  exaltation  of  the  bastards  and  the 
King's  will  was  in  progress,  and  so  avoided  the  unpleasant 
scenes  in  that  private  circle  to  which  he  was  admitted. 
The  King  received  him  most  graciously,  and  announced  his 
appointment  as  Minister  of  State  ;  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Council  next  day.  Torcy  told  me  long  afterwards  that 
the  King  used  at  first  to  speak  before  the  Marshal,  in  order 
to  try  to  make  him  understand  something  of  the  business 
under  discussion ;  and  that  the  Marshal  used  to  say  such 
absurd  things,  and  ask  such  silly  questions,  that  the  King 
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reddened,  and  looked  quite  uncomfortable.  The  other 
members  of  the  Council  were  astonished  at  the  ignorance 
and  folly  displayed  by  a  man  who  had  commanded  armies  ; 
he  seemed  never  to  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  or  evMi 
what  he  meant  to  say.  I  have  noticed  the  same  thing 
myself,  with  extreme  surprise,  since  the  King's  death. 

Marshal  Villars  also  arrived  from  Baden,  but  he  was 
quite  thrown  into  the  background  by  Villeroy.  On  the 
20th  the  Duke  de  Mortemart  arrived  with  despatches  from 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  announcing  the  fall  of  Barcelona, 
after  an  obstinate  defence  which  lasted  sixty-one  days. 
The  inhabitants,  including  monks  of  all  the  orders,  even 
some  Jesuits,  fought  desperately,  and  we  lost  more  than 
1,500  men  in  the  final  assault,  with  many  officers.  Berwick 
soon  restored  order,  and  the  whole  of  Catalonia  submitted 
to  Philip  V,  thus  finally  settling  the  crown  of  Spain  on  his 
head.  Notwithstanding  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  Emperor 
could  not  refrain  from  showing  his  extreme  vexation  at 
these  events. 

The  envoy  from  Parma  had  an  audience  of  the  King  on 
the  11th  of  October,  to  announce  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
of  Parma  ;  it  was  rather  late  in  the  day  to  do  so.  She 
had  embarked  at  Genoa  for  Alicante  ;  but  the  weather  was 
so  stormy  that  she  landed  at  Monaco,  and  travelled  by  land 
through  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Guyenne,  in  order  to 
see  the  Queen-dowager  of  Spain  at  Bayoime.  The  King 
sent  M.  de  Saint-Aignan  to  Spain  with  his  wedding  present 
to  her  :  his  portrait  set  with  four  diamonds,  and  a  few 
trinkets.  It  betrayed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  marriage, 
for  it  could  not  have  been  worth  100,000  livres. 

At  the  same  time  Madame  des  Ursins  obtained  a  Grandee- 
ship  of  the  first  class  for  Chalais,  the  son  of  her  first  hus- 
band's brother,  whom  we  have  seen  employed  by  her  on 
several  delicate  and  confidential  missions.  He  had  to  ask 
our  King's  permission  to  accept  it,  and  it  was  only  granted 
on  condition  that  he  should  remain  in  Spain  ;  or,  if  he  came 
back  to  France,  he  was  to  have  no  rank  or  precedence  as 
Grandee  of  Spain.  This  stipulation,  which  had  hitherto 
been  unknown  since  Philip  V's  accession  to  the  throne, 
gave  Madame  des  Ursins  something  to  think  about,  for  it 
was  a  cut  evidently  aimed  at  her.  However,  Chalais  became 
a  Grandee,  but  he  was  only  just  in  time. 

The  King  left  Fontainebleau  for  Versailles  on  the  23rd 
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of  October,  spending  a  night  at  Petit-Bourg  on  the  way. 
Madame  de  Saint-Simon,  who  again  travelled  in  his  carriage, 
told  me  that  he  was  in  no  better  temper  than  during  the 
previous  journey  ;  and  that,  having  this  opportunity  for 
observing  him  closely,  she  could  detect  signs  of  failing  health. 
Indeed,  as  it  turned  out,  this  was  his  last  visit  to  Fon- 
tainebleau. 

He  was  much  worried  about  the  affair  of  the  Constitution. 
There  had  been  several  attempts  to  effect  a  compromise 
with  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  in  which  Cardinal  d'Estrees  had 
taken  part,  by  the  King's  orders  ;  but  he  was  so  thoroughly 
disgusted  by  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  Bissy  and  Father 
Tellier  that  he  soon  gave  it  up.  Cardinal  de  Polignac  also 
tried  his  hand,  with  the  same  result ;  he  incurred  the  King's 
displeasure,  and  had  such  an  angry  quarrel  with  Cardinal 
de  Rohan  that  he  would  not  call  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  brother's  elevation  to  the  dukedom.  All  the  most 
learned  and  honest  Bishops  sided  with  Cardinal  de  Noailles  ; 
as  did  the  Universities,  the  regular  religious  Orders,  the 
Chapters  and  parish  priests  of  Paris,  with  an  immense 
number  in  the  provinces.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  took 
the  same  side,  with  all  laymen  of  any  learning  who  were  not 
slaves  to  the  Jesuits  ;  even  at  Court  there  was  only  one 
opinion  about  the  matter,  though  it  was  not  expressed 
openly.  Among  those  who  were  for  accepting  the  Con- 
stitution there  was  an  utter  want  of  agreement ;  a  few 
adhered  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  an  assemblage  of 
forty  Bishops  ;  the  majority  did  not,  but  each  had  his  own 
explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  he  was  prepared  t  >  accept ; 
even  the  forty  Bishops  themselves  interpreted  the  Con- 
stitution in  different  ways.  In  short,  it  was  a  confusion 
like  that  of  Babel,  which  was  well  shown  up  in  a  publica- 
tion giving  the  charges  of  the  accepting  Bishops,  no  two 
of  whom  agreed  in  their  interpretation.  It  was  more 
evident  than  ever  that,  but  for  the  threats  and  promises 
which  accompanied  the  promulgation  of  the  Constitution, 
it  would  have  been  unanimously  rejected  ;  and  that,  of  those 
who  accepted  it,  the  majority  did  so  only  in  the  letter,  but 
rejected  its  spirit.  i.     i  t  j 

The  Pope  was  much  annoyed  at  not  finding  the  blmd 
and  general  submission  which  Father  TeUier  had  promised 
him  ;  for  without  that  assurance  he  would  never  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  this  detestable  affair. 
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He  sent  a  public  brief  to  the  forty  Bishops,  expressing  his 
displeasure  at  their  audacity  in  venturing  to  put  their  own 
interpretation  on  his  Bull,  instead  of  accepting  it  with  meek 
submission  ;  for  what  a  Pope  wants  is  to  pronounce  oracles, 
without  explaining  them,  for  fear  of  casting  a  doubt  on  his 
pretended  infaUibUity.  Looking  upon  himself  as  the  sole 
Bishop  and  supreme  Judge  in  matters  of  faith,  and  upon 
other  Bishops  as  holding  their  authority  from  himself  alone, 
and  not  directly  from  Jesus  Christ  (contrary  to  the  express 
words  of  Scripture  and  to  the  belief  held  in  all  ages,  for 
these  pretensions  are  quite  modem)  he  expects  the  most 
implicit  obedience,  and  considers  it  a  crime  to  ask  for  an 
explanation  of  his  utterances,  however  absurd  and  unin- 
telligible they  may  be.  Yet  from  time  immemorial,  till 
quite  recently,  the  Popes  have  always  been  willing  to  ex- 
plain their  decisions,  and  have,  indeed,  encouraged  the 
Bishops  to  ask  for  explanations,  in  which  they  have  merely 
followed  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  as  is  clearly 
proved  by  many  passages  in  the  Gospels. 

In  consequence  of  all  this  confusion,  the  King  resolved 
to  make  an  effort  to  induce  the  Pope  either  to  give  some 
sort  of  an  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  or  to  allow 
a  National  Council  to  assemble  in  France  ;  though,  as  may 
be  supposed  from  what  has  just  been  said,  there  is  nothing 
Rome  so  much  dislikes  as  these  Councils.  Amelot,  a  great 
friend  of  the  Jesuits,  but  an  honourable  man,  well  skilled 
in  diplomacy,  was  appointed  to  go  to  Rome  for  this  purpose. 
The  King  saw  him  two  or  three  times  in  his  private  room, 
and  he  started  during  the  first  week  of  December.  It  was 
on  the  29th  of  October  that  Amelot  was  nominated  for 
this  mission  ;  on  the  2nd  of  November  the  King  went  to 
Marly,  intending  to  stay  there  tUl  the  first  of  December. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  this  visit  to  Marly,  Father 
Tellier,  who  still  continued  to  make  advances  to  me,  and 
was  never  tired  of  talking  to  me  about  the  Constitution 
(though  he  cannot  have  been  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
opinions  I  expressed)  spoke  to  me  about  the  National 
Council,  and  made  a  proposal  which  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand,  coming  from  a  man  so  clever  and  skilled 
in  all  kinds  of  artifice.  After  a  good  deal  of  talk  to  make 
me  relish  the  project  of  holding  a  Council,  of  which,  indeed, 
I  should  have  approved  most  highly  if  there  had  been  the 
smallest  chance  that  the  Council  would  be  reaUy  free  to 
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deliberate,  he  told  me  that  Senlis  had  been  chosen  as  the 
place  of  meeting,  as  being  sufficiently  near  Paris  to  obtain 
any  necessary  information  (by  which  he    meant  his  own 
commands),  and  yet  not  so  near  as  to  give  rise  to  the  sus- 
picion that  the  deliberations  were  influenced  by  the  Court. 
Then,   looking  at  me  kindly,  but  expressively,   he  said  : 
"  You  are  the  Governor  of  Senhs  ;    you  must  act  as  the 
King's  Commissioner  in  the  Council ;  no  one  is  more  capable 
of  filling  the  post  than  you,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
more   suitable   person."     "  What,   father !  "    I   exclaimed 
in  a' great  fright ;  "  I  act  as  Commissioner  !  Nothing  in  the 
world  would  induce  me  to  do  so  ;   I  beg  you  not  to  think 
of  such  a  thing  !  "      His  astonishment  at  this  was  inde- 
scribable ;  and  the  clumsiness  of  his  reply,  coming,  I  repeat, 
from  so  clever  a  man,  was  more  remarkable  still.     "  What," 
he  said  in  a  mild  voice,  as  it  to  bring  me  to  a  better  frame 
of  mind,  "  do  you  think  such  an  appointment  beneath  your 
dignity  because  you  are  a  Duke  ?     Do  you  forget  that  the 
Emperors  used  to  appoint  their  Counts  of  the  Orient,  or 
their  Counts  of  the  Palace,  to  act  as  their  Commissioners 
in  the  Councils  of  those  days  1  "    I  laughed  ;  and  said  I  had 
never  supposed  that  our  modern  Dukes  came  up  to  the 
ankles  of  a  Count  of  the  Orient ;    not  even  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  ;  and  nothing  could  be  further  from  my  thoughts 
than  to  imagine  that  there  would  be  anything  degrading 
in  so  highly  honourable  an  appointment ;   but  it  was  so  far 
above  my  capacity,  and  so  absolutely  contrary  to  my  tastes, 
that  I  implored  him  to  let  the  matter  drop  ;  for  I  should 
be  most  unwilling  to  offend  the  King  by  a  refusal,  and  yet 
I  should  most  certainly  refuse  the  appointment  if  offered 
to  me      He  was  still  more  astonished  at  this,  and  made  no 
reply     I  hastened  to  say  something  to  soften  the  abruptness 
of  mv  first  refusal,  having  no  wish  to  irritate  this  dangerous 
man  unnecessarUy.      I  saw  that,  in  spite  of  the  opimons 
I  had  expressed  so  freely  in  our  conversations    he  had 
smgled  me  out  to  be  the  tormentor  of  the  Council,  and  to 
enforce  his  own  wiU  under  cover  of  the  King's  name.     How- 
ever, he  let  the  matter  drop,    and  our  acquamtance    re- 
mained on  the  same  footing  as  before. 

At  this  conjuncture  an  event  happened  which  gave  rise 
to  a  good  deal  of  talk,  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  to  hush 
it  up  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority.  Brulart,  Bishop 
of  Soissons,  died  at  Paris.    He  was  brother  to  Puysieux, 
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Knight  of  the  Order,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
several  times.  For  many  years  he  had  held  the  See  of 
Avranches  ;  but,  as  he  was  proud  and  ambitious,  he  could 
not  bear  the  thought  that  he  was  what  the  Bishop  of  Noyon 
used  to  caU  a  second-class  Bishop,  in  a  situation  which 
afforded  no  scope  for  his  talents.  He  induced  Huet,  Bishop 
of  Soissons,  a  very  learned  man  who  cared  for  nothing  but 
his  books,  to  make  an  exchange  of  dioceses  ;  and  flattered 
himself  that,  being  so  near  Paris,  and  chief  Suffragan  to 
Reims,  he  was  sure  of  translation  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See 
at  the  first  vacancy,  to  promote  which  object  he  gave 
himself  up  heart  and  soul  to  the  Jesuits.  He  was  foohsh 
enough  to  talk  publicly  of  his  hopes,  and  was  beside  himself 
with  rage  when  he  saw  them  frustrated  by  the  translation 
of  Mailly  from  Aries  to  Reims.  He  was  afterwards  sorry 
that  he  had  shown  his  disappointment  so  openly,  fearing 
lest  it  might  stand  in  the  way  of  his  future  prospects  ;  to 
make  amends,  he  devoted  himself  more  servilely  than  ever 
to  the  task  of  pleasing  the  Jesuits  and  ingratiating  himself 
at  Court.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  good 
Fathers  ;  they  despised  him  the  more,  but  nevertheless 
he  was  exactly  the  sort  of  man  they  want — a  flunkey  who 
will  do  any  dirty  work  for  them,  in  hopes  of  advancement 
which  never  arrives  ;  and  who  dare  not  refuse  them  any- 
thing, for  fear  of  losing  the  fruit  of  his  past  servility. 

Brulart  had  a  good  deal  of  ability  and  learning  ;  but 
they  were  marred  by  his  insufferable  conceit,  pedantry,  and 
self-importance.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  have  such 
a  knack  of  rubbing  people  up  the  wrong  way  that  one  longs 
to  contradict  them  as  soon  as  they  open  their  mouths.  He 
combined  the  arrogance  and  surliness  of  the  Rochefoucaulds, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  with  the  usual  fatuity 
of  Ministers'  relations  ;  though  his  father  was  merely  the 
son  of  a  Minister  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  office.  The 
affair  of  the  Constitution  seemed  to  provide  him  with  the 
chance  he  wanted  ;  he  took  it  up  warmly,  but  to  his  great 
mortification  he  found  that  others  had  been  beforehand 
with  him.  However,  he  was  entrusted  with  several  com- 
missions in  connection  with  it,  and  the  Jesuits  were  much 
pleased  with  his  zeal  and  industry,  when  he  suddenly 
fell  ill.  On  his  sick-bed  he  was  seized  with  remorse  ;  he 
protested  loudly  against  the  Constitution,  and  confessed 
openly  that  in  supporting  it  he  had  sinned   against   the 
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light  and  against  his  own  conscience.     His  cries  and  lamen- 
tations were  so  loud  that  they  were  overheard  in  the  ad- 
joining rooms,  and  his  terrified  relations  had  to  exclude 
everybody  except  the  most  indispensable  attendants.     They 
tried  to  calm  him  by  quoting  the  opinions  of  other  prelates 
who  had  acted  with  Mm  in  this  affair ;  but  he  denounced 
them  as  seducers,  and  refused  to  see  any  of  them.     The 
last  sacraments  were  administered  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cautions to  let  none  but  trustworthy  persons  be  present ; 
for  it  was  feared  that  he  would  make  a  public  recantation  of 
his  former  utterances  about  the  Constitution.    His  cries 
and  lamentations  never  ceased ;    and  he  died,  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  faculties,  a  prey  to  the  most  bitter  remorse, 
and  terrified  at  the  thought  of  the  approaching  judgement 
of  God.     In  spite  of  all  the  precautions  of  his  family,  too 
many  persons  had  seen  and  heard  him  in  the  first  access  of 
his  repentance  for  the  matter  to  remain  secret ;    no   one 
dared  speak  of  it  openly  after  the  first  day  or  two,  but  the 
facts  were  nevertheless  generally  known  and  clearly  proved. 
They  were,  however,  kept  carefully  from  the  King's  ears, 
and  that  was  aU  that  really  mattered. 

Let  us  txxrn  from  this  terrible  sight,  to  comfort  ourselves 
with  that  of  the  happy  end  of  a  righteous  man.  M.  de  Saint- 
Louis,  whom  I  have  often  mentioned,  died  at  La  Trappe 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  He  had  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  command  of  a  cavaby  regiment  and  afterwards 
as  Brigadier  ;  all  the  Generals  under  whom  he  served  liked 
and  trusted  him,  and  the  Kmg  himseK  always  spoke  highly 
of  him,  even  after  his  retirement.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
country  between  Perche  and  Evreux,  and  used  to  revisit  it 
sometimes  during  the  winter  ;  in  this  way  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  M.  de  la  Trappe,  who  at  that  time  was  not 
very  safe  in  his  Abbey,  for  the  monks  had  led  a  very  hcentious 
life  there,  tiU  he  took  them  in  hand,  and  they  made  no 
secret  of  their  wish  to  rid  themselves  of  him.  M.  de  Samt- 
Louis  ofliered  his  services  to  M.  de  la  Trappe,  who  was  much 
pleased  by  the  offer  ;  and  after  this  they  saw  a  good  deal 
of  each  other  every  winter.  ,    ,   ,  ,^    ^  .  .    „„+„ 

At  the  tune  when  the  King  concluded  the  truce  of  twenty 
vears,  which  was  afterwards  broken  by  the  war  of  1688, 
M  de  Saint-Louis  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  sight ;  he  had 
lost  one  eye  by  a  stroke  from  his  own  horse-whip,  and  the 
inflammation  had  spread  to  the  other;  he  therefore  left  the 
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f^^m  the  King,  who  expressed  his 
service  with  a  P^^^^^^^^  *^^  ^  tBnk  seriously  on  re- 
regret  at  losing  3"  J?f^^  ^l  the  precincts  of  La  Trappe. 
KrSys  hSitnf  of  pleasure  and  society;    as  he 
had  little  education,  and  was  not  in  the  habit  of  readmg, 
he  found  the  soUtude  very  irksome  at  first ;   nevertheless 
he  persevered.     M.  de  la  Trappe  told  him  to  draw  up  regula- 
tions for  his  own  life  and  rehgious  observances,  and  to  make 
them  as  mUd  as  he  pleased,  provided  that  he  was  faithful 
to  them.     The  rules  he  laid  down  for  himself  would  have 
seemed  austere  to  most  people ;   but  he  observed  them 
faithfully  till  he  died,  thirty-one  years  later.    AU  the  best 
and  most  distinguished  visitors  to  La  Trappe  made  a  point 
of  seeing  him  ;   many  of  them  became  his  friends.    I  never 
knew  a  man  with  a  simpler  or  more  honest  heart ;   though 
far  from  clever,  he  had  a  great  deal  of  good  sense,  and  he 
never  lost  the  manners  and  habits  of  good  society.    I  was 
the  only  person  in  the  neighbourhood  whom  he  visited,  but 
he  came  sometimes  to  stay  with  me  at  La  Ferte.    He  was 
much  respected  and  beloved  at  La  Trappe,  where  he  set  a 
good  and  useful  example,  and  by  aU  who  knew  him.    He 
had  formerly  been  married,  but  left  no  children. 

Two  appointments  were  given  out  at  this  time :  that  of 
Pompadour  to  be  Ambassador  in  Spain,  whither  the  King 
had  private  reasons  for  knowing  that  he  would  never  go, 
and  that  of  d'Alegre  to  be  Ambassador  in  England  ;  and  he 
did  not  go  there  either,  but  for  different  reasons.    Both 
accepted    joyfully ;     Pompadour,    in  particular,   was   de- 
lighted.    He  had  been  an  outsider  aU  his  life ;    we  have 
seen  how  he  and  his  wife  sold  their  daughter  to  Dangeau, 
in  order  to  obtain  some  sort  of  position  at  Court.     To  please 
the  Dangeaus  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  they  had  become 
devoted  admirers  of  the  Princess  des  Ursins  ;    the  object 
of  Pompadour's  appointment  was  to  lull  her  into  security, 
to  make  her  fancy  that  her  offences  in  the  matters  of  her 
independent  Sovereignty  and  of  the  King  of  Spain's  marriage 
were  forgotten,  and  that  our  King  wished  more  than  ever 
to   see   her   authority   paramount   in   Spain.     Pompadour 
and  his  wife,  even  the  Dangeaus  themselves,  thought  they 
saw  the  heavens  opened,  and  showers  of  titles  and  decorations 
descending  on  Pompadour ;    he  would,  they  thought,  cer- 
tainly be  made  a  Grandee  of  Spain,  and  the  dignity  would 
descend   to  his   daughter.      This  Alnaschar's   vision  filled 
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them  with  delight ;  Pompadour  began  to  assume  airs  of 
nnportance,  and  Dangeau  was  quite  puffed  up  with  pride. 
Unfortunately,  it  all  came  to  nothing;  the  appointment 
had  only  been  made  for  a  particular  purpose. 

The  Duke  of  Berwick  arrived,  and  was  received  by  the 
King  with  the  distinction  which  his  services  deserved.  He 
continued  to  live  at  St.  Germam,  for  he  never  had  quarters 
at  Marly  ;  but  he  was  free  to  pay  his  respects  there  without 
asking  leave,  and  he  came  accordingly  every  morning  when 
the  King  was  at  Marly.  He  had  stayed  only  a  week  at 
Madrid,  where  the  King  of  Spain  had  presented  him  with 
a  diamond-hilted  sword,  formerly  the  property  of  Mon- 
seigneur. 

The  King  cut  down  the  price  of  infantry  regiments,  which 
had  become  excessive.  The  venahty  of  these  commissions, 
the  only  road  by  which  officers  can  reach  the  higher  grades, 
is  a  serious  evil  to  the  service,  and  shuts  out  many  a  man 
who  would  have  become  an  excellent  General.  This  system 
of  purchase  is  a  gangrene  which  has  long  poisoned  every 
branch  of  the  service,  civil  and  military ;  it  seems  as  if  the 
State  must  succumb  to  it  in  time.  Fortunately  for  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  it  is  unknown  among  them,  or  com- 
paratively so. 

The  Marquise  de  Gesvres,  who  had  made  her  husband  and 
herself  the  laughing-stock  of  the  pubhc  for  three  or  four 
years  by  her  action  for  nullity  of  marriage,  at  last  agreed 
to  drop  it  on  certain  conditions  which  ensured  her  inde- 
pendence. Both  husband  and  wife  were  glad  ;  with  a 
little  common  sense  they  might  have  settled  their  differences 
long  before,  without  holding  themselves  up  to  public  derision. 

On  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  November,  I  had  spent  an 
hour  in  the  afternoon  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  after  which 
I  followed  the  King  in  his  walk  in  the  gardens.  The  cold 
drove  me  indoors  towards  sunset,  and  I  went  in  to  warm 
myself  in  the  httle  saloon  which  separated  the  King's  rooms 
from  Madame  de  Maintenon's.  I  had  not  been  there  more 
than  a  few  minutes  when  I  heard  voices  calling  for  Fagon 
and  Marechal,  and  some  pages  passed  through  the  saloon 
in  search  of  them.  I  asked  what  was  the  matter ;  they  told 
me  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  seriously  ill.  I  went  to 
his  rooms  at  once,  and  found  him  being  dragged  about  by 
two  of  his  servants,  rather  than  leaning  on  them  ;  his  clothes 
were  unbuttoned,  he  had  no  cravat,  and  all  the  windows 
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had  been  thrown  open.  His  face  was  even  redder  than 
usual,  his  eyes  fixed  and  starmg  ;  but  his  features  were  not 
awry,  and  he  could  speak  freely.  He  said  he  had  had  a 
sudden  attack  of  giddiness,  but  thought  it  would  be  nothing. 
Soon  afterwards  Fagon  and  Marechal  came  in,  admmistered 
some  essences  and  advised  him  to  go  to  bed,  but  not  to 
sleep.  They  wanted  to  bleed  him,  but  he  objected  ;  and 
they  agreed  to  put  it  off  for  a  few  hours.  I  remained  alone 
with  him  ;  and  he  told  me  that,  being  uncertain  what  had 
caused  this  attack,  and  feeling  his  head  quite  clear,  he  had 
thought  it  better  to  postpone  the  bleeding,  because  in  some 
cases  of  poisoning  it  is  immediately  fatal. 

As  soon  as  the  King  returned  from  his  walk  he  sent 
Marechal  to  inquire  after  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  a 
message  to  say  that,  as  he  had  heard  from  Fagon  that  his 
illness  was  not  serious,  and  he  had  difficulty  in  going  up- 
stairs, he  would  not  come  to  see  him.  I  remained  till  after 
midnight,  almost  always  alone  ;  very  few  people  called, 
and  most  of  these  were  in  little  groups,  who  merely  came 
in  and  went  away  again  at  once.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans 
was  at  Versailles,  where  she  had  been  suffering  from  sUght 
feverish  attacks  ;  Madame  and  the  Duchess  of  Berry  had 
gone  there  to  see  her  ;  and  I  wrote  to  her  twice  during  the 
evening.  Marechal  came  in  four  or  five  times  before  the 
King  went  to  bed  ;  two  days  afterwards  he  told  me  that 
each  time  he  did  so  the  King  asked  him  who  was  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  he  always  mentioned  my  name.  On 
the  last  occasion  the  King,  who  had  previously  made  no 
remark,  said  :  "  M.  de  Saint-Simon  is  a  great  friend  of  my 
nephew's.  I  wish  he  was  his  only  one,  for  he  is  a  highly 
honourable  man,  and  gives  him  good  advice.  I  am  never 
uneasy  about  the  counsel  he  gives  him ;  I  wish  he  had  no  other 
advisers."  It  was  a  relief  to  me  to  hear  this.  I  may  say 
candidly,  without  boasting,  that  I  was  in  no  uneasiness 
about  my  reputation ;  but  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been 
so  cruelly  maligned,  and  so  many  warnings  had  been  con- 
veyed to  me,  that  I  had  every  reason  to  think  the  King  was 
displeased  at  my  intimacy  with  him  ;  and  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  it  was  not  so.  This  remark  of  the  King's  to  Mare- 
chal was  an  additional  proof,  if  such  had  been  required, 
of  the  source  from  which  proceeded  the  warnings  and  threats 
I  had  so  repeatedly  received. 

Marechal  added  that  he  had  taken  occasion,  when  the 
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courtiers  admitted  to  the  King's  coucher  had  left  the  room 
to  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and,  as  the 
Kmg  had  received  his  former  reports  with  dry  indifference, 
he  tried  to  draw  him  out  by  praising  the  Duke's  abihties  and 
his  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  saying,  in  a 
half-jesting  manner,  that  if  he  were  ever  reduced  to  gaining 
his  own  livehhood,  he  could  do  it  easily  in  haM  a  dozen  ways. 
The  King  smiled  at  this ;  then,  turning  to  Mar^chal  with  a 
more  serious  look,  he  said  :  "  Do  you  know  what  my  nephew 
is  ?  All  you  have  said  about  him  is  perfectly  true  ;  but  he 
is  a  braggart  of  imaginary  crimes  "  !  '  I  was  lost  in  aston- 
ishment at  this  master-stroke  of  portrait-painting ;  the 
King  had,  indeed,  hit  off  a  complete  and  speaking  likeness 
with  a  single  touch  of  the  brush  ;  I  could  never  have  believed 
that  he  was  so  great  an  artist ! 

Next  day  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  so  much  better  that 
he  attended  the  King's  lever,  and  then  went  to  Versailles, 
where  he  remained  for  the  two  or  three  days  left  of  the  visit 
to  Marly.  He  took  some  sHght  remedies,  and  his  illness 
left  no  after  effects. 

Cardinal  d'Estrees  died  after  a  short  illness  at  the  age 
of  eighty-seven  ;    he  was  a  man  who  played  a  considerable 
part  all  his  life,  and  perhaps  a  brief  notice  of  him  may  be 
interesting  and  not  out  of  place.     The  d'Estrees  have  risen 
in  the  course  of  the  last  four  generations,  partly  by  their 
own  merits,  but  with  considerable  assistance  from  fortune, 
from  the  position  of  obscure  gentlemen  of  the  Boulonnais 
district  to  that  of  an  illustrious  and  highly  connected  family. 
Only  one  member  of  it  now  remains  :    Mademoiselle  de 
Tourbes,  sister  of  the  last  Marshal  d'Estrees.     The  Cardinal 
himself  was  modest  about  his  family  ;   he  used  to  say,  quite 
naturally,  that  he  could  trace  his  descent  up  to  his  great- 
great-grandfather,  who  was  page  to  Queen  Anne,  Duchess 
of  Brittany  ;  but  beyond  that  he  knew  nothing,  and  thought 
it  hardly  worth  while  to  make  inquiries.     His  grandmother 
was  a  Babou.    She  had  six  sisters ;  all  were  beautiful,  married, 
and  given   to  intrigue  ;  they  were  known  in  their  time  as 
"  the  seven  mortal  sins."     She  was  killed  at  Issoire,  on  the 
last  day  of  1593,  while  defending   the   town   against   the 
Leaguers.     It  was  this  marriage  which  first  gave  the  Car- 
dinal's grandfather  some  good  connections  and  a  position 
in  the  world. 

1  "  C'efBt  un  fanfaron  de  crimes." 
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She  left  two  sons  and  six  daughters  ;  the  eldest  son  was 
killed,  a  year  after  his  mother's  death,  at  the  siege  of  Laon  ; 
the  other  was  the  first  Marshal  d'Estrees,  father  of  the 
Cardinal.  The  second  of  the  daughters  was  the  famous 
Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  whose  beauty  made  her  father's  forttme  ; 
she  Luduced  Henry  IV  to  make  him  Governor  of  Paris  and 
the  Isle-de-Erance,  and  Grand-Master  of  the  Artillery. 
Cardinal  d'Estrees'  mother  was  niece  to  the  first,  and  cele- 
brated, Duke  de  SuUy.  His  father  was  a  man  of  much 
capacity  and  distinction,  who  became  Marshal  of  France 
in  1626  :  it  is  singular  that  his  son  and  grandson  also  attained 
that  rank,  and  each  of  the  three  in  succession  was  senior 
Marshal.  To  sum  up  :  the  d'Estrees  family  in  four  genera- 
tions could  show  five  lay,  and  two  ecclesiastical,  Dukes 
and  Peers,  one  Cardinal,  one  Grandee  of  Spain,  three  Mar- 
shals of  France,  two  Commanders  and  five  Knights  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  three  Ambassadors,  one  Minister  of  State,  and 
two  Vice-Admirals.  Such  is  the  fortune  which  a  beautiful 
woman  brings  to  her  family  when  it  knows  how  to  turn  it  to 
good  account !  Madame  de  Soubise  and  the  fair  Gabrielle 
are  illustrations  of  this  to  all  posterity.  I  now  turn  to  the 
Cardinal  himself. 

No  man  had  ever  greater  personal  advantages  of  mind 
and  body.  One  could  see  that  in  his  youth  he  had  been 
singularly  handsome  ;  in  old  age  his  appearance  was  vener- 
able. He  was  very  tall,  with  almost  white  hair  ;  his  manners 
were  at  once  engaging  and  majestic  ;  his  face  was  full  of 
intelligence  ;  his  mind  powerful  and  cultivated  ;  he  was  very 
learned,  with  a  sound  and  thorough  knowledge  of  theology  ; 
and  he  was  a  steady  upholder  of  the  rights  of  the  Galilean 
Church.  He  had  much  natural  eloquence,  expressing 
himself  clearly  and  gracefully  ;  but  he  never  abused  the 
gift,  for  he  did  not  care  to  talk  merely  to  display  his  learning  ; 
sometimes,  perhaps,  he  showed  rather  too  much  heat  in 
discussion.  In  his  younger  days  he  had  been  gallant ;  and, 
indeed,  he  was  so  to  the  end  ;  but  without  offending  against 
propriety.  He  was  extremely  noble  in  his  sentiments, 
honourable  and  disinterested ;  his  charities  were  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  and  he  was  in  all  respects  a  thoroughly 
religious  man.  No  one  was  better  company ;  his  con- 
versation was  agreeable  and  instructive,  for  he  never  forgot 
anything  he  had  seen,  heard,  or  read  in  the  course  of  his 
whole  life  ;  he  was  always  cheerful  and  never  out  of  temper  ; 
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at  times,  however,  he  was  singularly  absent-minded.  There 
was  nothing  he  liked  so  much  as  doing  a  service,  and  he 
never  made  any  one  feel  under  an  obligation  to  him;  he 
could  hate  too,  and  when  he  did  he  could  make  his  dislike 
felt ;  but  love  came  more  naturally  to  him  than  hatred.  He 
was  a  very  generous  man  ;  he  was  also  a  great  courtier, 
and  very  attentive  to  Ministers  and  persons  in  favour  ;  but 
he  always  preserved  his  dignity  and  a  certain  careless  ease 
of  manner ;  and  he  was  absolutely  incapable  of  doing 
anything  he  thought  wrong. 

The  Jesuits  could  never  make  the  slightest  impression 
upon  him,  either  with  respect  to  the  Constitution  or  to  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call  Jansenism  ;  nor  could  the  King 
induce  him  to  treat  them  more  favourably.  He  always 
talked  about  these  matters  with  the  utmost  freedom,  yet 
the  King's  respect  for  him  seemed  in  no  wise  impaired. 
With  so  many  great  and  amiable  qualities,  he  was  generally 
liked  and  respected  ;  at  the  same  time,  his  learning  and  his 
independent  spirit,  his  playful,  but  sometimes  cutting, 
sarcasms,  and  the  sharpness  with  which  he  could  express 
himself  when  he  chose,  struck  terror  into  those  before  whom 
the  world  trembled,  and  they  always  handled  him  cautiously 
to  the  last.  With  all  his  politeness,  he  was  quite  conscious 
of  his  own  position ;  he  could  be  haughty,  and  his  temper 
was  hot ;  in  short,  he  was  a  man  with  whom  it  was  best 
to  go  straight  to  the  point,  and  not  beat  about  the  bush. 
Taking  him  all  round,  he  was  a  very  loveable  man,  and 
thoroughly  to  be  trusted  ;  consequently  he  had  a  great 
number  of  friends. 

He  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Laon  at  twenty-five, 
and  consecrated  two  years  later ;  he  distinguished  himself 
highly  in  the  Assembly  of  the  clergy  in  1660.  Being  very 
intimate  with  the  House  of  Vendome,  he  arranged  the 
marriage  of  Mademoiselle  de  Nemours  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  and  that  of  her  younger  sister  with  Alphonso,  King 
of  Portugal.  Their  father  was  the  last  Duke  de  Nemours 
but  one,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  his  brother-in-law  the 
Duke  de  Beaufort ;  and  their  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Cesar,  Duke  de  Vendome,  son  of  Henry  IV  and  Gabrielle 
d'Estrees.  In  recognition  of  his  services  the  King  of  Portugal 
gave  him  his  nomination  to  the  Cardinalate,  with  the  con- 
sent of  our  King.  This  Hat  seemed  to  be  a  long  time  i," 
coming,  and  he  began  to  feel  uneasy  about  it 
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The  Abbe  de  la  Victoire,  a  very  witty  man,  weU  known 
in  society,  was  a  great  friend  of  his  ;  it  was  the  fashion  at 
this  time  to  make  a  great  many  calls.  One  evening  the 
Abbe  arrived  very  late  at  a  house  where  he  was  expected 
for  supper,  and  a  distinguished  party  had  been  kept  waiting. 
He  was  asked  rather  impatiently  where  he  had  been,  and 
what  had  detained  him  so  long.  "  Where  have  I  been  1  " 
he  said,  in  a  lamentable  voice  ;  "  alas  !  I  have  been  follow- 
ing the  body  of  the  poor  Bishop  of  Laon."  There  was  a 
general  outburst  of  exclamations.  "  What !  the  Bishop  of 
Laon  dead  !  how  shocking  !  he  was  quite  well  yesterday  ; 
tell  us,  what  has  happened  ?  "  "  It  happened,"  said  the 
Abbe,  in  the  same  voice,  "  that  he  took  me  with  him  to  pay 
a  round  of  caUs.  I  accompanied  his  body,  but  his  spirit 
was  at  Eome  ;  I  have  only  just  left  him,  and  I  have  been 
horribly  bored  !  "  This  reply  turned  their  mourning  into 
laughter.  I  have  already  told  the  story  of  the  great  dinner 
he  gave  at  Fontainebleau  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Tuscany, 
when  the  only  guest  to  whom  he  forgot  to  send  an  invitation 
was,  unfortunately,  the  Prince  himself.  He  was  apt  to 
do  things  of  this  sort  in  his  fits  of  absence  of  mind,  but  not 
in  serious  afiairs  ;  so  they  only  caused  amusement. 

Clement  X  made  him  a  Cardinal  in  1671  and  he  attended 
the  conclave  which  elected  Innocent  XI  in  1676.  Six 
months  later  he  was  sent  to  Munich  to  make  arrangements 
for  Monseigneur's  marriage.  In  1681  he  resigned  his  see 
of  Laon  in  favour  of  his  nephew  ;  but,  though  he  had  been 
ten  years  a  Cardinal,  he  asked  for,  and  obtained,  a  patent 
to  enable  him  to  retain  his  rank  and  precedence  as  a  Duke 
and  Peer.  He  was  again  sent  to  Rome  about  the  affair 
of  the  regale  and  other  matters  affecting  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  Church,  which  he  succeeded  in  upholding  ;  it  was 
rumoured,  however,  that  he  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  Don 
Livio  Odescalchi,  which  was  overheard  in  the  adjoining 
rooms  ;  and  that  they  even  came  to  blows  over  their  buti- 
ness.  He  remained  at  Rome  for  several  years  to  watch  over 
French  interests,  conjointly  with  his  brother,  who  was 
Ambassador  for  fourteen  years  and  died  there  in  1687, 
after  which  the  Cardinal  was  left  in  sole  charge.  He  re- 
turned to  France  finally  in  1703,  and  was  given  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Germain-des-Pres,  where  he  lived  with  his  monks 
like  a  father.  Every  evening  he  sent  for  two  or  three  of 
the  most  learned  among  them  to  discuss  their  writings, 
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and  they  confessed  that  they  acquired  much  information 
from  him. 

He  could  not  bear  to  be  bothered  about  his  domestic 
affairs  ;  but  on  one  occasion  his  steward  and  maitre-d'hotel 
urged  him  so  strongly  to  examine  their  accounts  that  he 
made  an  appointment  with  them  for  the  purpose.  They 
insisted  that  he  should  shut  his  doors  to  everybody,  so  that 
they  might  be  free  from  interruptions.  He  agreed  with  some 
reluctance  ;  only,  he  said,  he  must  make  an  exception  in 
favour  of  his  old  friend  and  colleague,  Cardinal  Bonzi,  who 
happened  to  be  at  Paris  ;  he  could  not  say,  "  not  at  home  " 
to  him,  but  it  was  extremely  unlikely  that  he  would  choose 
that  very  day  for  calling  on  him.  He  immediately  sent  a 
trusty  messenger  to  Cardinal  Bonzi  begging  him  to  call 
on  such  a  day  between  three  and  four  o'clock ;  he  would 
explain  the  reason  later,  he  said,  but  he  implored  him  to 
come,  and  to  make  it  appear  as  if  his  visit  was  spontaneous. 
His  men  of  business,  delighted  to  think  that  they  had  got 
him  safely  in  their  clutches  for  the  whole  afternoon,  arrived 
at  three  ;  the  Cardinal  left  the  guests  who  had  been  dining 
with  him,  and  joined  them  in  his  office,  where  they  spread 
out  their  papers.  He  returned  random  answers  to  their 
remarks  about  his  affairs,  casting  furtive  glances  toward 
the  window  from  time  to  time,  in  hopes  of  a  speedy  de- 
liverance. Towards  four  o'clock  a  carriage  drove  into  the 
courtyard  ;  the  men  of  business  began  grumbling  at  the 
carelessness  of  the  porter  ;  but  the  Cardinal,  in  great  deUght, 
reminded  them  of  his  orders.  "You  wOl  see,"  he  said, 
"  that  it  is  Cardinal  Bonzi,  the  only  man  I  excepted  ;  it 
is  most  unfortunate  that  he  should  just  happen  to  come 

to-day  !  " 

Cardinal  Bonzi  was  immediately  announced  ;  Cardmal 
d'Estrees  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  had  aU  the  papers 
cleared  away ;  and  the  stewards  went  off  grumbling.  As 
soon  as  he  was  left  alone  with  Eonzi  he  explained  why  he 
had  sent  for  him,  and  both  had  a  good  laugh  over  it.  Do 
what  they  would,  his  men  of  business  never  managed  to 
catch  him  again,  nor  would  he  ever  listen  to  another  word 

from  them.  ,  , ,  tt 

They  must  have  been  honest  and  capable  persons.  Me 
kept  a  magnificent  table,  whether  he  was  with  the  Court  or 
at  Paris,  and  every  day  entertained  a  number  of  guests  of  the 
very  best  society.     His  equipages  were  also  splendid ;    he 
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had  many  servants,  besides  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  his 
employment  as  almoners  and  secretaries.  He  gave  liberally 
to  the  poor,  and  lavishly  to  his  brother  the  Marshal  and  his 
children,  for  they  were  not  well  off  at  that  time  ;  yet  when 
he  died  it  was  found  that  he  did  not  owe  a  single  crown  to 
any  one  in  the  world. 

He  had  long  been  preparing  himseK  for  death,  and  met  it 
with  fortitude  and  true  Christian  piety.  His  illness,  the 
first  he  had  ever  had  in  his  life,  was  very  short,  and  he" 
kept  his  senses  to  the  last.  He  was  universally  regretted, 
especially  by  the  poor,  by  his  servants,  and  by  the  monks  of 
his  Abbey,  who  soon  found  that  they  had  lost  a  father,  and 
found  in  his  successor  a  wolf  and  a  tyrant. 

I  must  relate  one  characteristic  story  of  the  Cardinal.  He 
was  in  attendance  at  the  King's  dinner  ;  the  King,  who 
always  made  a  point  of  treating  him  with  distinction  on  these 
occasions,  said  something  to  him  about  the  inconvenience 
of  having  no  teeth.  "  Teeth,  Sire  !  "  said  the  Cardinal ; 
"  why,  who  has  any  teeth  ?  "  The  best  of  it  was  that,  even 
at  his  advanced  age,  he  had  a  remarkably  fine  white  set  of 
his  own  ;  and  that  his  mouth,  though  well  shaped,  was  so 
large  that  he  showed  them  every  time  he  opened  it  to  speak. 
The  King  burst  out  laughing  at  this  reply,  as  did  all  who 
were  present ;  the  Cardinal  laughed  himself,  and  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  put  out.  I  could  tell  no  end  of  stories 
about  him  ;  but  I  must  wind  up  my  account  of  him  with 
something  more  serious. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  for  a  very  short  time  the 
affair  of  the  Constitution  was  referred  to  him.  The  chiefs 
of  the  party  in  favour  of  accepting  the  Bull  could  not  pre- 
vent this,  which  was  a  mark  of  the  King's  esteem  for  the 
Cardinal's  ability  and  his  strong  desire  for  peace  ;  but  they 
soon  found  that  Cardinal  d'Estr^es  was  too  learned  a  theo- 
logian for  them,  and  by  no  means  the  man  they  wanted. 
Accordingly,  they  broke  off  these  conferences  ;  and  the 
Cardinal  was  willing  enough  to  let  them  do  so,  for  he  saw 
that,  though  justice  and  right  were  on  one  side,  violence, 
artifice,  and  party  spirit  would  make  the  other  prevail. 
While  they  still  went  on,  Father  Lallemant,  one  of  the  chief 
firebrands  among  the  Jesuits,  used  to  hang  about  the  ab- 
batial  residence  at  St.  Germain-des-Pres,  trying  to  find  out 
what  went  on  there.  He  happened  to  be  there  one  day  with 
Marshal  d'Estr^es,  who  lived  with  his  uncle;    and  they 
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were  talking  over  the  affairs  of  the  Constitution,  while  the 
Cardmal  was  writing  in  his  private  room.  Father  Lalle- 
mant  began  praising  the  Inquisition,  and  saying  how  de- 
sirable it  would  be  to  establish  it  in  France.  The  Marshal 
listened  for  some  time  in  silence  ;  at  last  he  flushed  up, 
told  the  Father  flatly  what  he  thought  of  this  execrable 
proposal,  and  wound  up  by  saying  that,  but  for  his  respect 
for  the  place  where  they  were,  he  would  have  him  thrown  ■ 
out  of  the  window. 

This  project  for  introducing  the  Inquisition  has  long 
been  the  favourite  scheme  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and  by  the 
acceptance  oi  the  Constitution  they  have  succeeded  in  setting 
up  a  partial,  but  effective,  inquisition  by  which  they  hope 
to  pave  the  way  for  its  accomplishment.  Their  Father 
Contencin,  when  embarking  on  his  return  to  China  in  1729, 
said  openly  that  within  a  short  time  one  of  two  things  must 
happen  :  either  the  Inquisition  would  be  firmly  established 
in  France,  or  the  Jesuits  would  be  expelled. 

In  the  year  1732  Father  du  Halde,  the  author  of  a  very 
partial  account  of  the  various  Jesuit  missions,  who  has 
since  published  a  history  of  China  with  valuable  maps,  came 
to  call  on  me,  as  he  did  sometimes  ;  for  I  had  known  him 
when  he  was  secretary  to  Father  TeUier.  After  the  King's 
death  I  had  procured  a  good  pension  for  him,  in  return  for 
a  service  he  had  rendered  me  in  connection  with  the  Abbey 
of  La  Trappe.  WeU,  on  this  occasion,  after  some  beating 
about  the  bush,  he  used  exactly  the  same  language  which 
Father  Lallemant  had  used  fifteen  years  previously  to 
Marshal  d'Estrees ;  trjdng  to  show  me,  in  his  honey 
Jesuitical  manner,  that  nothing  could  be  more  desirable, 
and  even  necessary,  than  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  France.  I  answered  him  so  roughly  and  rudely 
that  he  never  ventured  to  aUude  to  the  subject  agaia  ;  but 
this  only  shows  how  the  good  fathers  go  on  feeling  their 
way,  and  sowing  their  seed,  till  at  last  they  attain  their 
ends  through  the  blindness  of  a  government.  I  could 
say  a  good  deal  more  about  this  curious  and  interesting 
subject ;  but  what  I  have  already  said  is  sufficient  to  show 
their  object,  and  the  patient,  unresting  manner  in  which 
they  labour  to  carry  out  their  abominable  designs. 
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M.  da  Maine's  precarious  position  as  described  by  himself — His  design  to 
sow  discord  between  his  opponents — History  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris — Insolence  of  the  First-President  towards  the  Peers — The  afiair 
of  the  cap — M.  du  Maine  sets  a  trap  for  the  Peers — ^We  dare  not  refuse 
his  advances — The  King's  neutrality — Behaviour  of  the  First-Presi- 
dent— He  is  cut  by  all  Dukes — Madame  du  Maine  asks  for  a  confer- 
ence— A  deputation  to  Sceaux — Madame  du  Maine  loses  her  temper 
— A  startling  declaration — Interference  of  Madame  la  Princesse — 
M.  du  Maine  shows  himself  in  his  true  colours — My  plain-spoken  de- 
claration to  him. 

Great  beyond  all  expectation  as  was  the  position  to  which 
M.  du  Maine  had  now  attained,  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease ; 
he  was  in  the  position  of  those  tyrants  who  have  usurped 
sovereign  power  by  their  crimes,  and  look  upon  the  fellow- 
citizens  whom  they  have  enslaved  as  so  many  conspirators, 
banded  together  for  their  destruction.  He  felt  as  though 
he  were  sitting  under  that  sword  which  Dionysius,  tyrant 
of  S3Tacuse,  suspended  by  a  single  hair  over  the  head  of  a 
man  who  envied  his  happiness,  to  show  him  what  his 
teehngs  reaUy  were.  He  told  his  friends  candidly,  in  the 
quaint  way  in  which  he  often  talked  of  serious  matters, 
that  his  position  was  that  of  a  louse  between  two  finger-nails 
(meaning  the  Peers  and  the  Princes  of  the  Blood),  and  that, 
if  not  very  careful,  he  must  inevitably  be  crushed.  He 
was  afraid  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  when  they  should 
be  old  enough  to  realise  the  danger  and  discredit  to  which 
his  invasion  of  their  most  cherished  privileges  had  exposed 
them.  He  feared  the  Parliament ;  which,  even  under  his 
very  eyes,  had  been  unable  to  conceal  its  indignation  at 
his  infringement  of  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable  laws ; 
and,  though  the  First-President  was  personally  devoted  to 
him,  his  ignorance  of  law  was  so  notorious,  and  his  morals 
and  mode  of  life  so  distasteful  to  his  colleagues,  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  would  be  able  to  influence  them. 
Finally,  so  timid  are  tyranny  and  injustice,  M.  du  Maine 
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was  afraid  even  of  the  Dukes.  In  this  situation  he  con- 
ceived the  project  of  sowing  discord  among  his  enemies, 
so  that,  while  quarrelling  with  each  other,  they  might  forget 
him,  and  give  him  a  chance  of  escape.  To  make  his  plan 
intelligible  I  must  first  explain  the  position  which  the  Peers 
hold  in  Parliament.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  what  is 
strictly  essential,  for  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
subject  in  aU  its  bearings  ;  but,  even  so,  I  fear  I  cannot 
make  my  remarks  quite  so  brief  as  I  could  wish. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  Kings  of  France  used  to 
hold  periodical  assemblies  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  Crown 
and  the  most  important  prelates,  to  confer  with  them  on 
matters  of  importance,  and  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  the  holders  of  the  great  fiefs.  By  the  time  that 
Louis  IX,  St.  Louis,  ascended  the  throne  in  1226,  these 
asgemblies,  which  were  originally  held  only  once  a  year, 
had  become  much  more  frequent,  and  took  cognisance  of 
disputes  between  men  of  all  orders  ;  by  this  time,  also,  a 
regular  system  of  law  had  come  into  existence,  and  the 
Peers,  as  they  were  now  called,  were  not  always  qualified 
to  decide  the  cases  brought  before  them.  The  King,  there- 
fore, introduced  the  practice  of  summoning  legists,  men 
who  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  law,  to  the  assemblies  ; 
but  they  were  not  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  dehbera- 
tions  ;  they  sat  on  a  step  at  the  feet  of  the  Peers  and 
great  Barons,  and  gave  their  advice  in  a  low  voice  when 
asked  to  do  so.  The  Peers,  however,  were  not  obliged  to 
consult  them,  nor  to  act  upon  their  advice  when  given. 
Hence  these  lawyers  came  to  be  known  as  counsellors,  a 
name  which  they  retained  even  after  they  had  become 
judges  themselves.  As  time  went  on  the  Peers,  being 
frequently  absent  owing  to  war  or  other  important  affairs, 
gave  up  their  attendance  almost  entirely  ;  and,  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  now  numerous  lawsuits,  the  King 
found  it  necessary  to  give  a  deliberative  voice  to  the  Coun- 
sellors. About  this  period  the  assemblies  began  to  be 
known  as  "  Parliaments,"  and  to  be  held  at  regular  stated 
times  such  as  Christmas,  Pentecost,  etc.  The  Peers  were 
still  at  liberty  to  attend  the  meetings,  and  assist  in  judg- 
ing causes  if  they  pleased  ;  no  counsellor,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  do  so  without  a  special  summons  from  the 
King';  and  the  same  men  were  never  summoned  to  two 
consecutive  assemblies  if  it  could  be  avoided. 
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In  this  position  the  Parliament  remained  tiU  the  unfor- 
tunate reign  of  Charles  VI,  when,  owing  to  the  contests 
between  the  factions  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  same  members  should  be  summoned  to 
every  meeting  ;  the  Parliament  also  became  a  fixture  at 
Paris,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  number  of 
lawsuits,  sat  all  the  year  round.  The  counsellors  were  thus 
practically  nominated  for  life.  Subsequently,  the  neces- 
sities of  the  State  making  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
any  means  for  the  raising  of  money,  the  counsellors  were 
allowed  to  purchase  their  offices  ;  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
then  became  a  regularly  organised  body,  such  as  it  has 
remained  ever  since.  Other  Parliaments  were  similarly 
constituted  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  subor- 
dinate courts  of  justice  at  Paris.  The  Peers  still  had  the 
right  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Grand  Chamber,  and 
vote  in  the  decision  of  lawsuits,  as  they  do  occasionally  to 
this  day  ;  for  this  reason,  the  Grand  Chamber  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  is  commonly  known  as  the  Court  of  Peers. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  murder  of  Henry  IV  that  the 
Parliament  ever  attempted  to  meddle  in  state  affairs. 
When  Louis  XI  died  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
Louis  XII,  dissatisfied  at  being  excluded  from  the  Regency 
during  the  minority  of  Charles  VIII,  complained  to  the 
Parliament,  and  received  this  memorable  reply  from  First- 
President  de  la  Vacquerie,  that  "  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
was  merely  a  court  of  justice,  established  by  the  King  to 
administer  justice  to  his  subjects  in  his  name  ;  and  not 
competent  to  interfere  in  affairs  of  State,  except  by  the 
King's  express  command."  But  during  the  Regency  of 
Marie  de  Medici  the  Parliament  became  bolder,  and  from 
this  epoch  dates  its  claim  to  the  guardianship  of  infant 
Kings.  Louis  XIII,  when  he  came  to  man's  estate,  had 
to  curb  its  pretensions  ;  he  told  its  members  on  more  than 
one  occasion  that  Parliaments  were  simply  courts  of  justice 
to  settle  lawsuits  between  private  persons,  with  no  other 
rights  whatever.  During  the  troubles  of  Louis  XlV'a 
minority  the  Parliament  of  Paris  encroached  so  much  on 
the  royal  authority  that  the  King,  when  he  grew  up,  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  reducing  it  to  obedience  and  re- 
asserting his  rights  ;  he  succeeded,  however,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  his  long  reign  kept  it  in  due  subjec*^^ion ; 
on  one  occasion  he  went  so  far  as  to  hold  a  lU-de-justic'e 
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wearing  a  grey  coat  and  carrying  a  riding-whip  in  his  hand 
which  he  shook  at  the  assembled  members  ;  and  he  suited 
ms  words  to  the  action. 

Some  traces  of  the  original  constitution  of  the  Parliament 
still  survive.  When  the  liing  is  present  in  person  the 
counseUors  still  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Peers,  as  in  ancient 
days  then:  predecessors  sat  at  those  of  the  great  feudatories 
and  Barons ;  only  they  have  converted  the  step  on  which 
they  formerly  sat  into  a  lower  tier  of  benches.  They  have 
mdeed,  invaded  the  upper  tier  at  ordinary  sittings ;  but 
on  such  an  occasion  as  a  lit-de-justice  no  counsellor  dare 
sit  on  the  upper  benches.  Again,  no  counsellor,  not  even 
a  president-d-mortier,  can  speak  or  vote  in  the  King's  pre- 
sence otherwise  than  bareheaded  and  kneehng.  It  is  true 
that  this  rule  has  been  modified  in  practice  ;  the  counsellor 
kneels  down  to  speak,  but  is  immediately  told  by  the 
Chancellor  that  the  King  permits  him  to  rise,  and  he  finishes 
his  speech  with  one  knee  resting  on  his  bench  ;  he  again 
kneels  on  both  knees  when  he  has  done  speaking. 

The  lawyers  have  always  resented  these,  and  other 
humiliating  reminders  of  their  inferior  position;  their 
efforts  to  reduce  the  Peers  to  their  own  level  have  been 
constant  and  persevering.  One  of  their  encroachments 
must  be  explained,  because  it  furnished  M.  du  Maine  with 
a  pretext  for  sowing  dissension  between  the  Peers  and  the 
counsellors.  Although  the  Peers  have  a  right  to  attend 
all  meetings  of  the  Grand  Chamber  they  very  rarely  do 
so ;  only  on  the  occasion  of  the  reception  of  a  new  Peer  it 
is  customary  for  them  to  attend  in  a  body.  After  being 
sworn  in,  he  immediately  takes  his  seat ;  and  it  is  usual 
to  bring  some  formal  business  before  the  Assembly  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  voting.  The  First-President  calls 
on  each  member  by  name  to  give  his  vote  ;  he  begins  with 
the  counsellors,  wearing  his  cap  while  he  calls  their  names  ; 
when  he  comes  to  the  Dukes  he  takes  off  his  cap,  and  each 
Duke  uncovers  as  his  name  is  called  ;  finally,  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood  give  their  votes  without  being  named ;  for, 
as  they  sit  close  to  the  First-President,  he  merely  looks  at 
each  in  turn.  The  First-President  then  resumes  his  cap 
and  announces  the  result. 

The  First-President  Novion  was  the  first  to  depart  from 
the  established  usage.  He  began  by  laying  his  cap  negli- 
gently on  his  desk,  whUe  calling  over  the  names  of  the 
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counsellors,  so  as  to  avoid  taking  it  off  when  he  came  to 
the  Dukes.     Afterwards,  becoming  bolder,  he  kept  his  cap 
on  his  head,  as  if  by  inadvertence,  while  calhng  the  names 
of  the  first  Dukes  ;    and  then  took  it  off  as  though  he  had 
suddenly    discovered    his    mistake.     The    Peers    were    so 
simple  as  to  let  this  impertinence  pass  without  objecting ; 
it  did,  indeed,  occasion  some  remark  at  the  time,  but  re- 
ceptions of  new  Peers  only  take  place  at  long  intervals, 
and  in  the  meantime  it  was  forgotten.     At  last  Novion 
raised  the  mask  completely  at  the  reception  of  the  Count- 
Bishop    of   Chalons,    afterwards   Cardiaal   de   NoaUles,    in 
1681  ;    he  remained  covered  while  calling  the  names  of  aU 
the  Peers,  and  only  removed  his  cap  when  he  came  to  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood.     The  Duke  d'Usez  was  so  angry  that 
when  his  name  was  called  he  pressed  his  hat  more  firmly  on 
his  head,  and,  with  a  menacing  look  at  the  First-President, 
gave  his  vote  covered.     The  Dukes  now  lost  patience,  and 
went  to   the  King  with  a   formal  complaint.     The  King 
always  made  a  point  of  degrading  the  ducal  dignity  when- 
ever an  opportunity  arose  ;    moreover,  disputes  of  this  sort 
were  not  displeasing  to  him  ;    he  liked  to  keep  them  aHve 
by  deferring  his  decision  ;  in  this  way  he  made  both  parties 
more  dependent  on  himself.     He  refused  to  interfere,  on 
the  pretext  that  the  Duke  d'Usez  had  taken  the  vindication 
of  his  rights  into  his  own  hands.     There  the  matter  ended  ; 
since  that  time  the  First-President  had  always  kept  his 
cap  on  throughout,  and  the  Peers  have  given  their  votes 
bareheaded.     I   could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that 
they  would  give  in  so  tamely,  if  I  had  not  often  observed 
that  they  are  as  ready  to  submit  meekly  to  the  Parliament 
as  that  body  is  to  encroach  upon  their  privileges.     This  is 
the  matter,  so  well  known  '  as  the  affaire  du  bonnet,  the 
affair  of  the  cap,  which  M.  du  Maine  used  so  treacherously 
and  so  successfully,  to  further  his  own  purposes. 

M.  du  Maine  had  said  a  word  or  two  about  this  affair 
when  I  went  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession  to  the 

'  It  is,  indeed,  only  too  well  known  to  readers  of  these  Memoirs  in  the 
original.  Macaulay  speaks  of  the  desert  tracts  which  separate  fountain 
from  fountain  in  Saint-Simon  :  this  story  of  the  affaire  du  bonnet  is  the 
Great  Sahara,  the  driest  and  most  barren  of  them  all.  The  matter  con- 
tained in  this  chapter  occupies  more  than  160  pages  in  the  original. 
The  Editor  would  gladly  have  omitted  it  altogether,  but  that  was  not 
possible  ;  he  trusts,  however,  that  in  this  condensed  form  he  has  succeeded 
in  rendering  the  affaire  du  bonnet  intelligible,  if  not  kiteresting,  to  an 
English  reader. 
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full  rank  of  Prince  of  the  Blood  ;  but  I  paid  no  particular 
attention  to  his  remark,  taking  it  as  an  unpremeditated 
expression  on  the  part  of  a  man  overjoyed  with  success,  and 
anxious  to  conciliate  everybody.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  he  had  already  conceived  his  treacherous  design,  and 
let  faU  this  allusion  to  see  how  I  should  take  it ;  if  so,  he 
was  apparently  dissastisfied  with  the  result,  for  it  was 
some  time  before  he  recurred  to  it,  and  then  it  was  not  to 
me  that  he  spoke.  One  morning,  just  after  the  King's 
lever,  he  went  up  to  d'Antin,  and,  without  any  preliminaries, 
began  talking  about  the  unbecoming  manner  in  which  the 
Peers  were  treated  ;  two  days  later  he  began  again  on 
the  subject  with  the  Dukes  d'Aumont  and  d'Harcourt ; 
offering  his  services,  and  saying  everything  he  could  think 
of  to  kindle  their  zeal.  They  were  very  much  surprised, 
but  neither  of  them  cared  to  take  the  matter  up  ;  they 
thanked  him  for  his  oSers,  and  let  the  subject  drop.  This 
was  not  at  all  what  he  wanted  ;  so  he  got  hold  of  d'Antin 
again,  with  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  and  said  he  could  not 
understand  this  apathy  about  a  matter  which  had  formerly, 
with  very  good  reason,  aroused  such  bitter  resentment  on 
the  part  of  the  Peers.  Personally,  he  said,  he  had  always 
felt  indignant  at  the  affront  offered  to  the  Dukes  in  this 
affair  of  the  cap,  but  had  refrained  from  interfering  so  long 
as  it  marked  a  distinction  between  them  and  himself ;  now, 
however,  his  position  as  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  was  fully 
secured  in  other  ways,  and  he  was  anxious  to  show  his 
good-will  towards  the  Dukes  by  helping  them  in  a  matter 
which  touched  their  dignity  so  nearly.  To  prove  the 
sincerity  of  his  offers,  he  had  already  spoken  to  the  King, 
who  seemed  favourably  disposed  ;  he  had  also  seen  the 
First-President,  and  thought  he  could  guarantee  that  he 
would  use  his  influence  with  his  colleagues,  which  was  very 
great.  He  said  he  was  sure  the  King  would  raise  no  objec- 
tion if  the  Parliament  did  not,  and  he  wound  up  by  asldng 
d'Antin  and  Noailles  to  call  a  meeting  of  Dukes,  and  let 
him  know  what  they  wished  him  to  do. 

These  overtures  were  so  pressing  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  leave  them  unnoticed  ;  so  the  Duke  d'Harcourt, 
who  was  lame  and  infirm,  sent  to  ask  some  of  the  principal 
Dukes  then  at  Versailles  to  come  to  his  house  that  same 
day  Those  who  responded  to  his  invitation  were  the 
Dukes    de    la  Rochefoucauld,  Villeroy,  Noailles,  Aumont, 
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Charost,  and  myself ;  d'Antin  was  unable  to  attend.  Ex- 
cept Noailles  and  Aumont  to  a  slight  degree,  we  were  not 
attracted  by  M.  du  Maine's  proffered  bait.  We  knew  his 
duplicity  of  character,  and  that  confusion  of  ranks  was 
necessary  to  his  interests  ;  we  felt  that  he  must  look  on 
the  Dukes  with  the  dislike  of  an  usurper  who  had  encroached 
on  their  most  cherished  privileges  ;  and  we  did  not  believe 
in  this  sudden  accession  of  friendship.  We  were  aU  of 
opinion  that  his  motive  in  making  these  obliging  offers  was 
to  raise  a  quarrel  between  the  Dukes  and  the  Parliament, 
and  so  prevent  a  combination  which  might  prove  fatal  to 
his  prospects  after  the  King's  death.  But  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  determine  what  we  should  do  ;  whichever  way  we 
turned,  we  saw  a  precipice ;  if  we  accepted  his  overtures 
we  fell  into  the  snare  with  our  eyes  open,  and  must  accept 
the  inevitable  consequences ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
danger  in  refusing  them,  for  it  would  be  a  clear,  though 
tacit,  declaration  that  we  saw  through  his  designs,  and 
would  not  place  ourselves  under  an  obligation  to  him, 
because  we  were  determined  to  attack  him  at  the  first 
opportunity.  This  would  not  be  very  prudent  language 
to  use  to  a  man  with  his  unbounded  influence  over  the 
King  ;  we  thought,  on  the  whole,  that  to  give  him  a  pretext 
for  making  the  King  believe  that  the  Dukes  were  his  enemies 
would  be  the  greater  risk  of  the  two  ;  we  decided,  therefore, 
to  accept  his  offers  and  make  the  best  of  them. 

M.  du  Maine  seemed  delighted  at  our  decision ;  he  told 
d'Antin  to  speak  to  the  King  without  loss  of  time,  and 
promised  to  see  the  First-President  at  once.  He  did  so ; 
and  gave  so  favourable  an  account  of  his  reception  that  on 
the  strength  of  it  d'Antin  and  d' Aumont  called  on  that 
magistrate,  and  found  him  all  sugar  and  honey.  D'Antin 
had  not  the  trouble  of  speaking  to  the  King,  who  broached 
the  subject  himseH.  He  said  that  M.  du  Maine  had  men- 
tioned the  affair  of  the  cap,  and,  provided  that  the  matter 
could  be  arranged  by  mutual  consent,  he  would  be  glad  to 
gratify  the  Dukes  by  putting  an  end  to  an  intolerable  scandal 
■ — such  was  his  own  expression.  But  the  condition  "  by 
mutual  consent  "  was  the  stumbhng-block  ;  when  I  heard 
of  it  I  augured  badly  for  our  prospects,  and  M.  d'Harcourt 
shared  my  misgivings.  D'Antin  himself  hardly  knew  what 
to  make  of  it,  but  Noailles  and  Aumont  seemed  convinced 
that  M.  du  Maine  and  the  First-President  were  acting  in 
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good  faith.  M.  du  Maine  wished  the  Dukes  to  draw  up  a 
brief  memorial  of  their  case,  on  which  the  King  could  base 
his  decision ;  as  the  First-President  also  wished  it,  we  had 
to  comply  ;  though  Harcourt,  like  myself,  feared  a  trap. 
D'Antin  wrote  the  memorial,  which  took  up  about  a  sheet 
of  ordinary  letter-paper  ;  its  language  was  moderate,  and 
polite  towards  Parhament  and  the  First-President  per- 
sonally. M.  du  Maine  approved  of  it,  and  d'Antin  read  it 
to  the  King,  who  thought  it  very  good  and  quite  unobjec- 
tionable. D'Antin  then  sent  it  to  the  First-President  with 
a  note  asking  him,  if  there  were  any  expressions  he  did  not 
like,  to  correct  it  and  send  it  back.  Two  days  later  the 
First-President  returned  it  without  remark,  and  d'Antin 
gave  it  to  the  King,  teUing  him  that  the  First-President 
was  apparently  satisfied  with  it,  as  he  had  sent  it  back 
without  note  or  comment.  The  King  seemed  to  agree  with 
this  ;  he  again  expressed  his  approval  of  the  memorial,  and 
said  he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  to  give  it  to  the  First- 
President,  and  recommend  it  to  his  favourable  consideration. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  First-President  came  to 
Marly  ;  when  he  did  so,  he  went  first  of  all  to  M.  du  Maine, 
with  whom  he  spent  some  time  ;  he  then  went  to  see 
d'Antin,  who  was  in  bed  with  a  cold,  and  found  the  Dukes 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  Noailles,  and  Aumont  with  him. 
He  seemed  in  a  bad  temper,  and  put  out  about  something  ; 
he  said  he  had  not  yet  spoken  to  anybody,  as  he  was  await- 
ing the  King's  commands  ;  adding  something  to  the  effect 
that  the  present  usage  in  the  affair  of  the  cap  was  of  long 
standing,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  induce  the  Parha- 
ment to  give  it  up.  His  audience  of  the  King  did  not  last 
long  ;  he  came  out  looking  very  angry.  Finding  the  Dukes 
de  Villeroy,  NoaUles,  Aumont,  Charost,  and  Harcourt  to- 
gether, he  told  them  drily  that  the  King  had  handed  him 
the  memorial  and  permitted  him  to  consult  his  colleagues, 
at  the  same  time  giving  him  his  gracious  assurance  that  ho 
had  no  wish  to  put  constraint  on  them.  Then  he  began 
talking  about  the  old-estabhshed  custom  with  regard  to 
the  cap,  becoming  more  excited  as  he  went  on  ;  after  which 
he  quitted  them  abruptly,  leaving  them  in  great  astonish- 
ment. He  did  not  return  to  d'Antin,  but  saw  M.  du  Maine 
again  before  he  started  for  Paris. 

Up  to  this  time  the  secret  had  been  well  kept,  winch 
was  rather  surprising,  considering  how  manv  persons  knew 
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about  the  affair,  and  that  it  had  been  dragging  on  for  six 
weeks  ;  but  three  or  four  days  later  it  became  publicly 
known,  owing  to  the  language  used  about  our  memorial  by 
several  magistrates  in  Paris.  The  First-President  had 
called  a  meeting  of  presidents-d-mortier  and  other  magis- 
trates to  consider  it.  They  professed  to  be  extremely 
offended  by  some  expressions  which  they  took  to  be  a 
mahgnant  allusion  to  the  troubles  of  the  King's  minority, 
and  the  First-President  did  nothing  to  aHay  their  irrita- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  inclined  to  stir  it  up,  and 
arouse  the  esprit-de-corps  of  the  whole  Parliament.  D'Antin 
wrote  him  a  letter,  which  he  showed  to  some  other  Dukes 
before  sending  it,  complaining  in  very  moderate  and  polite 
terms  of  the  interpretation  put  on  our  memorial,  disclaim- 
ing any  intention  of  giving  offence,  and  reminding  him  that 
he  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  memorial  before  giving  it  to 
the  King,  and  begged  him  to  alter  anything  he  objected  to. 
He  explained  the  sentence  they  disliked  in  a  manner  which 
ought  to  have  satisfied  them  ;  indeed,  it  was  only  by  twist- 
ing the  words  out  of  their  natural  meaning  that  they  could 
possibly  bear  the  interpretation  they  had  chosen  to  ascribe 
to  them. 

About  this  time  the  First-President  fell  ill,  or  pretended 
to  be  so.  He  gave  out  that  an  abscess  was  forming  in  his 
head,  an  ailment  of  which  the  symptoms  are  not  outwardly 
visible  ;  he  said  he  must  go  into  the  country  for  change  of 
air ;  and  when  he  came  back  he  had  an  attack  of  gout, 
which  lasted  him  two  months  longer.  Suspecting  that  he 
only  wanted  to  gain  sufficient  time  to  stir  up  his  colleagues 
before  he  went  to  the  King  with  his  answer  to  our  memorial, 
the  Duke  de  NoaiUes  and  d'Antin  called  on  him,  telling 
him  they  had  not  come  to  talk  business,  but  merely  to 
inquire  after  his  health.  He  brought  the  matter  up  him- 
self, however,  and  made  a  suggestion  which  surprised  the 
two  Dukes  extremely.  He  could  always  be  grumpy  or 
courteous,  as  occasion  reqmred ;  he  now  explained  to 
them,  in  the  most  polite  and  friendly  way,  that  although 
the  chief  of  his  company,  he  was  not  its  master.  The  other 
presidents  did  not  see  the  question  from  his  point  of  view, 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  iU-feehng  among  the  Parlia- 
ment in  general ;  he  thought,  however,  that  all  opposition 
would  cease  if  the  Dukes  would  agree  to  a  compromise 
and  give  up  something  on  their  side. 
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I  must  explain  that  at  the  close  of  a  sitting  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood  leave  the  Court  first,  aU  rising  as  they  do 
so  ;  then,  up  to  quite  a  recent  date,  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  Peers  and  the  presidents  to  retire  simultaneously,  but 
by  different  doors  ;  for  there  was  a  door  immediately 
adjoining  the  Peers'  benches.  The  First-President  Harlay, 
shortly  before  his  resignation,  had  this  door  closed  ;  and 
the  Peers  then  adopted  the  custom  of  remaining  seated  till 
all  the  lawyers  had  left  the  court,  so  as  to  avoid  mingling 
with  the  crowd.  The  First-President  now  said  that  if  they 
would  abandon  this  practice,  which  he  considered  insult- 
ing, and  consent  to  walk  out  after  the  Presidents,  there 
would  probably  be  no  further  diifieulty  about  the  affair  of 
the  cap.  The  two  Dukes  had  no  power  to  agree  to  such  a 
compromise,  and  did  not  care  to  dascuss  it ;  and  the  First- 
President,  in  making  the  suggestion,  did  not  reaUy  wish 
for  a  settlement ;  his  object  was  merely  to  prolong  the  dis- 
pute by  introducing  fresh  matter,  which  he  kept  on  doing  up 
to  the  last.  The  interview  ended  with  reciprocal  comph- 
ments  ;  the  First-President  said  he  would  see  his  colleagues 
at  once,  and  the  King,  as  soon  as  his  health  would  permit. 

In  spite  of  this  assurance,  however,  the  affair  dragged  on 
for  a  long  time  ;  the  First-President's  health  seemed  to 
be  tolerably  well  restored,  for  he  spent  his  mornings  at  the 
Grand  Chamber,  and  his  afternoons  in  the  streets  ;  yet  he 
did  not  go  to  the  King,  and  his  procrastination  seemed 
hardly  respectful.  At  last  d'Antin  spoke  to  the  King  about 
it ;  the  First-President  was  sent  for,  and  had  to  obey. 
The  King  told  him  it  was  time  for  him  to  give  an  answer  to 
our  memorial ;  what  the  Dukes  asked  seemed  reasonable  ; 
though  he  did  not  mean  to  dictate,  he  should  be  glad  if  the 
matter  could  be  settled  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  them. 
The  First-President  raised  some  objections  ;  to  which  the 
King  replied  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  alteration  in  his 
views,  for  at  first  he  had  seen  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  ; 
the  affair  had  been  going  on  too  long,  and  he  should  be 
glad  to  see  it  settled  one  way  or  the  other.  The  First- 
President  made  excuses  on  the  plea  of  iU-health,  and  came 
away  from  his  audience  looking  very  angry.  He  com- 
plained bitterly  to  some  Dukes  whom  he  met  of  what  he 
called  their  precipitation  in  pushing  on  the  affair ;  and 
even  used  the  expression  that  d'Antin  had  coached  the 
King  well  up  in  what  he  was  to  say.     He  did  not  let  out 
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the  real  cause  of  his  vexation  ;  but  we  heard  it  half  an  hour 
later  from  d'Antin,  to  whom  the  King  gave  an  account  of 
the  interview.  Some  members  of  the  Parliament  had  been 
complaining  that  the  King  created  too  many  Peers,  and 
said  they  ought  to  be  treated  as  simple  counsellors,  not 
more  than  twelve  being  allowed  to  attend  at  the  same 
time.  The  King  had  heard  of  this,  and  was  extremely 
angry  ;  he  spoke  sharply  about  it  to  the  First-President, 
and  gave  him  positive  orders  to  express  his  displeasure  to 
his  colleagues,  and  put  a  stop  to  such  impertinent  remarks. 
Up  to  this  point  M.  du  Maine  had  managed  his  plot  very 
skiKuUy.  In  order  to  embroil  the  Dukes  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, he  had  resuscitated  this  affair  of  the  cap,  and  induced 
the  King  to  express  himself  favourably  towards  them ; 
yet  he  risked  nothing  by  this,  for  he  well  knew  the  King's 
reluctance  to  give  a  decision  on  such  points.  He  had  been 
careful  to  impress  upon  him  that  the  affair  could  be  settled 
by  mutual  agreement,  and  the  King  had  told  the  First- 
President  more  than  once  that,  although  he  considered  the 
Dukes'  claims  to  be  reasonable,  he  put  no  constraint  upon 
him.  But,  for  the  complete  success  of  M.  du  Maine's  scheme, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  matter  should  come  to  an  open 
quarrel ;  he  did  not  wish  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it  himself, 
so  he  tried  to  shelter  himself  behind  the  First-President. 
That  magistrate  was  in  an  awkward  position ;  he  was 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  M.  and  Madame  du  Maine,  who 
were  continually  urging  him  on,  the  one  by  cajolery,  the 
other  by  her  more  vehement  exhortations.  Yet  he  did  not 
care  to  be  made  their  catspaw  ;  this  explains  why  he  caused 
the  affair  to  drag  on  so  long,  and  also  why  he  proposed  the 
compromise.  If  the  Dukes  could  be  persuaded  to  submit 
to  following  the  Presidents  out  of  court  at  the  close  of  the 
proceedings,  in  exchange  for  concessions  about  the  cap, 
the  difficulty  would  be  shifted  from  his  own  shoulders  to 
those  of  M.  du  Maine,  who  would  have  done  nothing  to 
further  his  own  ends,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  have 
brought  about  an  alliance  between  the  Dukes  and  Parlia- 
ment. This  alhance  was  not,  indeed,  likely  to  last  very 
long,  but  long  enough  to  imperil  his  newly  acquired  privi- 
leges. M.  du  Maine  was  alarmed  at  this  prospect,  but 
could  not  show  his  alarm  without  reveahng  his  secret 
designs  ;  so  he  resolved  to  do  nothing,  trusting  that  the 
Dukes  would  have  too  much  sense  to  be  attracted  by  so 
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coarse  a  bait.  He  was  quite  right ;  in  spite  of  the  insidious 
advice  of  M.  d'Aumont,  who  was  trying  to  keep  in  with 
both  sides,  the  Dukes  decUned  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  suggested  compromise. 

The  First-President  was  bitterly  disappointed  by  this 
failure,  and  beside  himself  with  rage  at  the  rebuke  he  had 
received  from  the  King.  He  saw  that  a  quarrel  with  the 
Dukes  was  inevitable,  for,  in  spite  of  all  his  previous 
assurances,  he  had  no  intention  of  making  any  concession 
about  the  cap  ;  he  determined,  therefore,  to  take  the 
aggressive.  He  was  forced  to  have  another  audience  of 
the  King,  to  give  his  final  answer  ;  he  took  advantage  of 
it  to  say  aU  he  could  to  prejudice  him  against  them.  The 
Dukes,  he  said,  were  holding  frequent  meetings,  ostensibly 
to  discuss  the  affair  of  the  cap,  but  in  reaHty  with  a  very 
different  object  :  they  were  laying  their  plans  in  view  of 
an  event  to  which  no  one  could  look  forward  without 
horror,  and  which  they  ought  to  contemplate  with  more 
horror  than  any  one,  since  most  of  them  had  been  loaded 
with  favours  by  His  Majesty.  They  were  the  most  bitter 
enemies  of  his  natural  sons  ;  they  were  concerting  measures 
to  despoil  them  as  soon  as  His  Majesty  should  be  no  more, 
and  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  affairs.  More  than  that, 
he  said,  struck  by  the  repeated  deaths  which  had  occurred 
in  the  Royal  Family,  they  were  contemplating  the  possi- 
bility of  its  complete  extinction ;  in  which  case  they 
intended  to  make  the  monarchy  elective,  like  those  of 
Poland  and  Sweden,  and  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
one  of  their  own  body.  These  were  the  principal  heads 
of  the  First-President's  discourse,  and  he  seasoned  it  with 
the  reflections  appropriate  to  such  detestable  calumnies. 

It  made  some  impression  on  the  King,  who  told  d'Antin 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  what  the  First-President  had 
said  ;  he  seemed  rather  startled,  but  merely  asked  for 
information.  D'Antin  had  no  difficulty  in  disabusing  his 
mind  ;  and  the  King,  angry  at  having  been  made  the 
recipient  of  such  an  impudent  and  absurd  calumny,  gave 
him  leave  to  tell  the  Dukes  what  the  First-President  had 
said  about  them,  so  that  they  might  understand  what  sort 
of  man  they  had  to  deal  with.  D'Antin  did  not  let  sUp 
this  opportunity  to  contrast  the  loyalty  and  devotion 
always  shown  by  the  Dukes  to  the  King's  person  with  the 
past  history  of  the  Parliament ;  and,  but  for  M.  du  Maine's 
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clever  precaution  in  getting  the  King  to  promise  the  First- 
President  that  he  would  use  no  constraint,  we  should  have 
carried  the  affair  of  the  cap  by  storm. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  Dukes  by  D'Antin's  report 
may  be  easily  imagined.  Within  two  days  we  had  pledged 
our  words  to  each  other  that  we  would  break  off  all  inter- 
course with  the  First-President,  and  induce  our  relations 
to  do  the  same  ;  that  we  would  not  scruple  to  talk  of  him 
as  he  deserved,  and  treat  him  as  a  perfidious  and  dishonoured 
impostor.  We  made  the  quarrel  as  public  as  we  could,  and 
kept  it  up  with  all  the  indignation  which  his  gratuitous 
treachery  so  well  merited.  He  was  strangely  taken  aback 
by  this  combined  action,  which  he  had  not  expected  from 
the  Dukes.  Even  M.  d'Aumont  and  one  or  two  others  whom 
he  had  employed  as  emissaries  dared  not  visit  him  any 
longer ;  and  this  man,  whose  one  object  in  life  was  to  get 
on  in  society,  found  himself  suddenly  deserted  by  that 
large  section  of  it  which  could  be  influenced  by  the  Dukes 
and  their  families.  None  of  us  would  bow  to  him  ;  and 
we  put  every  slight  on  him  that  was  possible  short  of  per- 
sonal insults,  such  as  it  would  have  been  unbecoming  to 
offer  to  a  man,  who,  from  his  profession,  did  not  wear  a 
sword.  Enraged  at  finding  himself  in  this  unpleasant 
position,  and  backed  up  by  M.  du  Maine,  he  seized  an 
opportunity  to  complain  to  the  King.  The  Duke  de 
Tresmes,  while  admitting  courtiers  to  the  King's  lever,  had 
left  him  in  the  antechamber  ;  the  King  told  M.  de  Tresmes 
that  he  ought  not  to  make  use  of  his  office  to  gratify  his 
private  revenge.  He  did  not  say  it  angrily,  and,  with  that 
exception,  he  took  no  notice  of  the  First-President's  com- 
plaint, but  absolutely  declined  to  interfere. 

M.  du  Maine,  though  delighted  with  his  success  in  caus- 
ing this  open  quarrel,  was  not  quite  comfortable  when  he 
saw  what  he  had  brought  upon  the  First-President ;  for 
he  could  not  afford  to  offend  a  man  who  had  his  secret, 
and  whom  he  had  himself  placed  at  the  "head  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. He  pretended,  therefore,  to  be  still  busily  seeldng 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  ;  he  spoke  to  several  Dukes  about 
it,  expressing  his  regret  for  what  had  happened,  and  his 
hope  that  all  might  yet  be  arranged,  at  the  same  time 
insinuating  vague  excuses  for  the  First-President.  The 
only  reply  he  received  from  any  of  them  was  a  grave  and 
silent  bow,  which  gave  him  a  good  deal  to  think  about. 
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At  last  he  proposed,  to  the  same  Dukes  to  whom  he  had 
first  opened  the  business,  that  they  should  have  a  conference 
at  Sceaux  with  Madame  du  Maine  ;  who,  as  yet,  had  taken 
no  open  part  in  the  affair.  This  suggestion  was  obstinately 
declined  for  some  time ;  but  he  was  so  pertinacious  that, 
in  the  end,  the  Dukes  gave  way,  for  the  same  reasons 
which  had  induced  them,  very  much  against  their  will, 
to  embark  in  the  affair  originally.  Not  one  of  them,  how- 
ever, was  willing  to  go  to  Sceaux  himself,  till  at  last  M. 
d'Aumont  took  advantage  of  the  general  disincUnation, 
and  proposed  himself.  We  looked  at  each  other  ;  we  did 
not  trust  him,  but  we  could  not  openly  affront  him  by 
refusing  his  offer  ;  so  it  was  suggested  that  the  deputation 
ought  to  consist  of  two  persons.  M.  d'Aumont  wanted  to 
know  why,  and  began  haranguing  about  his  wilMngness  to 
go  alone  ;  this  eagerness  would  have  aroused  our  suspicions, 
even  if  we  had  not  already  begun  to  suspect  him.  Fortu- 
nately M.  de  la  Force  offered  to  go,  and  his  proposal  was 
thankfully  accepted  ;  he  was  the  very  man  for  us  ;  he  had 
long  been  intimate  with  Madame  du  Maine's  circle  ;  he  was 
very  clever  and  ready  with  h's  tongue  ;  and,  as  he  was  the 
Duke  d'Aumont's  senior,  the  principal  share  in  the  con- 
versation would  naturally  fall  to  him.  He  had  been  one 
of  the  first  to  suspect  M.  d'Aumont,  and  we  warned  him 
to  be  on  his  guard  while  at  Sceaux,  and  to  treat  his  col- 
league as  secretly  in  Madame  du  Maine's  interests.  He 
was  a  man  who  must  be  always  busy  about  something,  no 
matter  what ;  and,  after  so  many  things  had  gone  wrong, 
it  was  a  piece  of  luck  for  us  that  this  disposition  of  his 
led  him  to  volunteer  his  services. 

They  went  to  Sceaux  accordingly  on  the  appointed  day, 
and  Madame  du  Maine  received  them  with  extraordinary 
politeness.  After  the  usual  prehminary  comphments,  she 
said  M.  du  Maine  was  sorry  that  this  business  seemed  to 
have  taken  a  wrong  turn,  and,  since  he  had  induced  the 
Dukes  to  take  it  up,  he  would  make  a  point  of  carrying  it 
through  successfully  ;  but,  to  speak  plainly,  he  wished  to 
assure  himself  that  he  would  not  meet  with  ingratitude  ; 
in  short,  he  thought  it  was  only  fair  that  the  Dukes  should 
pledge  themselves  to  do  something  for  him  in  return.  The 
two  Dukes  looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment  at  this 
suggestion,  which  was  quite  novel  to  one  of  them  ;  perhaps 
M.  d'Aumont  had  heard  of  it  before,  but  he  acted  his  part 
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well  Madame  du  Maine  said  there  was  nothing  surprising 
in  her  proposal ;  the  Dukes  were  interested  m  carrying 
their  point  about  the  cap  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  to  M. 
du  Maine's  interest  to  assure  himself  of  the  support  of  so 
many  great  noblemen,  who,  as  he  had  long  been  aware, 
had  not  seen  his  elevation  without  some  displeasure.  He 
quite  realised  that  the  arrangements  made  by  the  King 
in  his  favour,  and  especially  that  which  made  him  capable 
of  succeeding  to  the  Crown,  although  they  could  not  be 
upset  after  the  King's  death  (so  she  said,  but  it  was  not 
what  she  really  thought),  would  afford  envious  people  a 
pretext  for  yelping  against  him  (what  an  expression !) ; 
they  would  very  likely  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood,  and  the  Peers  might  feel  inclined  to  join 
them  in  opposition  to  him.  M.  du  Maine,  she  said,  wished 
to  avoid  any  such  worries  and  inconveniences  ;  all  he 
wanted  was  to  enjoy  his  new  privileges  in  peace  ;  and  he 
asked  the  Dukes  to  see  whether  they  could  not  strike  a 
bargain  with  him,  by  which  they  would  pledge  themselves, 
on  their  side,  to  stand  by  him. 

M.  d'Aumont  then  began  to  speak,  but  was  promptly 
interrupted  by  M.  de  la  Force,  who  saw  that  he  was  going 
rather  further  than  mere  comphments.  A  long  conversa- 
tion followed,  in  which  M.  de  la  Force  said  that  the  Dukes 
had  acquiesced  in  all  that  had  been  done  for  M.  du  Maine, 
and  that  his  new  privileges  were  fenced  about  by  too  many 
safeguards  for  any  one  to  think  of  disputing  them.  At  last 
Madame  du  Maine,  forced  to  come  to  the  point,  said  that, 
such  being  the  case,  the  Dukes  could  have  no  objection  to 
signing  a  written  declaration,  pledging  themselves  after 
the  King's  death  to  uphold  all  the  arrangements  he  had 
made  in  favour  of  his  natural  sons  and  their  posterity,  in- 
cluding their  right  to  succeed  to  the  Crown.  M.  de  la 
Force  begged  her  to  consider  what  she  was  asldng  them  to 
do  ;  he  asked  her  how  it  was  possible  for  any  body  of  sub- 
jects, however  distinguished,  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
right  of  confirming  the  King's  dispositions,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  still  aUve  and  reigning  ;  to  do  such  a  thing  would, 
he  said,  be  the  very  way  to  arouse  the  King's  jealous  sus- 
ceptibiHty  on  the  subject  of  his  authority,  and  to  confirm 
the  suspicions  instilled  into  him  by  the  First-President. 

Here  Madame  du  Maine  broke  in  impetuously  ;  she  said 
it  was  as  she  had  always  suspected,  the  Dukes  were  only 
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seeking  for  subterfuges  ;    but  she  could  answer  for  it  that 
the  King,  far  from  being  offended  with  us  for  signing  such 
a   document,    would   be   highly   gratified.     M.    d'Aumont, 
addressing  M.  de  la  Force,  said  :    "  Well,  sir,  if    M.  du 
Maine   guarantees   that   the  liing  will  not  be  displeased, 
what  do  we  risk  by  signing  it  ?     It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  only  be  honourable  and  straightforward  for  us  to 
give  such  an  assurance  !  "     M.  de  la  Force,  restraining  his 
indignation,  asked,  with  a  quiet  smile,  what  guarantee  we 
had,  supposing  the  King  to  approve  of  our  conduct  to-day, 
that  it  would  not  be  represented  to  him  to-morrow  as  an 
infringement  of  his  authority  ;   for  it  could  not  be  doubted 
that  the  First-President  and  Parhament,  in  their  present 
frame  of  mind,  would  catch  at  anything  which  could  be 
used  as  a  weapon  against  us.     Then,  turning  to  Madame  du 
Maine :     "  This    is  too    dehcate    a  point,   Madame,"    he 
said  ;  "  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  would  take  such  a  risk." 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  by  signing  such  a 
document  we  should  have  embroiled  ourselves,  not  only 
with  the  Parhament,  but  with  the  Princes  of    the  Blood, 
and  placed  ourselves  in  a  false  position  with  regard  to  the 
pubhc  ;    there  can  be  almost  as  Mttle  doubt  that  M.  du 
Maine,  with  his  usual  perfidy,  would  have  put  the  matter 
in  such  a  light  that  we  should  have  incurred  the  King's  dis- 
pleasure beyond  all  hope  of  forgiveness. 

It  had  been  only  with  considerable  difficulty  that  Madame 
du  Maine  had  kept  her  temper  up  to  this  point ;  now  she 
gave  full  vent  to  her  anger.  She  told  M.  de  la  Force  that 
it  was  useless  to  go  on  ;  she  saw  that  the  Dukes,  sheltering 
themselves  under  a  cloud  of  comphments  and  the  idle  pre- 
text of  fear  of  the  King's  displeasure,  meant  to  keep  them- 
selves free  to  act  in  the  future  as  circumstances  might 
require  ;  she  and  M.  du  Maine  would  know  how  to  protect 
themselves  ;  and,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake,  she 
would  teU  him  plainly  that,  when  a  man  had  once  been 
declared  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  Crown,  he  did  not 
allow  that  privilege  to  be  wrested  from  him  ;  sooner  than 
that,  he  would  set  the  kingdom  in  a  blaze  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  With  that  she  rose  abruptly,  and,  after  a  few 
forced  civihties,  left  the  room.  M.  de  la  Force  kept  his 
eye  the  whole  time  on  M.  d'Aumont,  who  dared  not  follow 
her,  and  had  no  opportunity  for  speaking  to  her  in  private. 
The  foregoing  narration  of  what  took  place  at  this  inter- 
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view  is  copied  word  for  word  from  the  report  made  to  the 
other  Dukes  by  M.  de  la  Force,  on  his  return  from  Sceaux  ; 
in  the  presence  of  M.  d'Aumont,  who  found  nothing  in  it 
to  alter  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  was  considered  so  im- 
portant, and  in  some  ways  so  curious,  that  it  was  imme- 
diately committed  to  writing. 

M.  du  Maine  had  now  achieved  his  main  object,  and  it 
only  remained  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  close.  For  this 
purpose  he  brought  a  new  character  on  to  the  stage,  Madame 
la  Princesse.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  business  it  had 
been  suggested  to  him  that  possibly  the  Princes  of  the 
Blood  might  object  to  the  Dukes  receiving  any  concession 
as  to  the  cap,  and,  as  most  of  them  were  very  young, 
Madame  la  Princesse  was  specially  named.  He  had  scoffed 
at  this  suggestion,  calling  Madame  la  Princesse  an  idiot, 
without  the  slightest  influence  ;  he  said  she  would  never 
dare  to  oppose  the  King's  wishes,  especially  if  he,  as  her 
son-in-law,  gave  her  a  hint  to  keep  quiet.  This  he  repeated 
on  many  occasions,  with  sundry  jokes  at  the  expense  of 
Madame  la  Princesse.  Now,  however,  he  wanted  a  tool, 
and  she  would  serve  his  purpose  as  well  as  another  ;  so  she 
instantly  developed  into  a  woman  of  capacity  and  decision, 
and  went  to  the  King  to  make  a  complaint  in  the  name 
of  her  family.  She  told  him  that  M.  le  Prince  had  always 
spoken  to  her  of  the  cap  as  a  highly  prized  distinction 
between  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  the  Peers  ;  and  she 
had  so  great  a  respect  for  his  memory  that  she  implored  the 
King  to  allow  no  innovations.  Thereupon  the  King  told 
d'Antin  that  he  was  sorry  Madame  la  Princesse  should  have 
taken  such  a  whim  into  her  head,  but  he  could  not  get  her 
to  Hsten  to  reason  ;  and  consequently  he  wished  to  hear 
no  more  of  the  affair  of  the  cap.  D'Antin  expostulated  as 
well  as  he  could,  but  without  effect ;  for  it  was  quite  clear 
that  the  whole  business  had  been  prearranged  between  the 
King  and  M.  du  Maine,  as  a  plausible  excuse  for  putting 
a  stop  to  the  proceedings. 

I  confess  that  I  was  beside  myself  with  anger  at  seeing 
the  Dukes  thus  tricked  and  made  a  laughing-stock  by  M. 
du  Maine's  craft  and  influence,  and  by  the  rascality  of  the 
First-President.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  a  Saturday  that 
d'Antin  brought  us  his  report  of  the  King's  flnal  decision. 
I  had  the  night  before  me  for  reflection  ;  but  next  morning 
I  was  still  of  the  same  mind  :   I  felt  that  I  could  not  allow 
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M.  du  Maine  to  remain  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the 
fruit  of  his  subtlety,  for  I  think  that  is  not  too  strong  a 
word  to  use.  He  had  assured  me  personally,  as  he  had 
assured  the  other  Dukes,  that  he  would  answer  for  Madame 
la  Princesse,  for  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  for  the  First- 
President,  for  the  Parliament  in  general ;  he  had  assured 
me,  personally,  of  his  honest  desire  to  serve  us  ;  he  had 
even  employed  me,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affair,  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  I  felt  that, 
at  whatever  risk  to  myself,  I  must  let  him  know  what  I 
thought  of  his  conduct.  I  would  not  ask  any  one  to  share 
the  risk  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  was  personally  concerned,  I  was 
determined  to  speak  to  him.  My  rooms  in  the  new  wing 
were  nearly  over  his,  and  I  put  a  servant  to  watch  for  him 
as  he  left  the  chapel ;  for,  though  nobody  was  taken  in  by 
his  piety,  he  never  missed  High  Mass,  Vespers,  and  the 
Benediction  of  the  Host  on  Sundays  or  Feast-days  ;  he 
also  frequently  attended  comphne,  and  always  heard  the 
sermon  when  there  was  one. 

As  soon  as  I  heard  that  he  had  returned  to  his  rooms,  I 
went  down  ;  I  found  him -alone,  and  he  received  me  with 
cordial  and  easy  politeness.  I  did  not  open  my  mouth 
till  we  were  both  seated  ;  then,  with  a  very  serious  look,  I 
told  him  what  I  had  heard.  He  began  making  excuses, 
expressing  his  deep  regret  for  our  failure,  and  throwing  the 
whole  blame  on  Madame  la  Princesse.  I  interrupted  him 
by  gravely  mentioning  the  First-President.  M.  du  Maine 
tried  to  make  some  excuses  for  him,  and  then  went  on 
to  say  that  we  must  not  consider  the  affair  at  an  end  ;  he 
meant  to  do  his  best  for  us,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  till 
he  had  carried  it  through  successfully.  I  listened  imper- 
turbably  ;  and  then  went  on  to  tell  him  of  the  First- 
President's  insinuations  against  the  Dukes,  as  reported  to 
us,  with  the  King's  permission,  by  d'Antin  ;  speaking  of 
the  First-President  without  anger,  but  with  an  air  of  quiet 
contempt.  I  was  aware  that  I  was  telling  him  nothing 
new,  but  I  wished  to  let  him  see  that  I  knew  aU.  Then, 
looking  him  straight  in  the  face,  I  proceeded  :  "  It  is  you, 
sir,"  I  said,  "  who  dragged  us  into  this  affair  against  our 
inclination ;  you  told  us  that  you  would  answer  for  the 
King,  for  the  First-President,  and  for  the  Parliament 
through  him  ;  you  took  upon  yourself  to  answer  for  Madame 
la  Princesse,  and  it  is  you  who  have  now  brought  her  upon 
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the  scene ;  in  short,  sir,  it  is  you  who  have  broken  your 
word  to  us  and  tricked  us  throughout,  and  have  made  us 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  Parliament." 

M.  du  Maine,  usually  so  fresh-coloured  and  so  easy  in 
his  manners,  was  struck  dumb,  and  turned  pale  as  death. 
He  stammered  out  something  about  his  great  respect  for 
the  Dukes,  and  for  myself  in  particular.  I  listened  with- 
out for  an  instant  taking  my  eyes  off  his  ;  then,  in  a  proud 
and  dignified  tone,  but  quite  quietly  and  without  anger, 
I  said  :  "  Sir,  you  are  all-powerful  now  ;  you  have  shown 
us,  as  you  have  shown  aU  France,  what  you  can  do  ;  enjoy 
your  power  to  the  fuU,  and  the  position  you  have  grasped. 
But,"  I  continued,  raising  my  voice  sHghtly,  and  looking 
at  him  as  though  I  would  pierce  to  the  very  depths  of  his 
soul,  "  the  time  may  come  when  you  will  regret  having  so 
misused  your  influence  ;  when  you  will  be  sorry  that  you 
dehberately  chose  to  trick  and  deceive  all  the  greatest 
noblemen  in  the  kingdom  ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  they  will 
never  forget  it !  "  Thereupon  I  rose  abruptly  and  turned 
to  go,  without  leaving  him  time  to  reply.  He  followed  me 
to  the  door,  aghast  with  astonishment  and  anger,  still 
stammering  out  excuses  and  compliments.  When  I  reached 
the  door  I  turned  for  the  first  time,  saying  in  a  tone  of 
indignation  :  "  Oh  sir  !  after  what  has  passed,  to  reconduct 
me  is  merely  adding  mockery  to  insult !  "  and  I  went 
away  without  looking  behind  me. 

That  same  afternoon  I  related  this  interview  to  the 
other  Dukes.  I  do  not  know  whether  many  of  them 
would  have  acted  similarly,  but  they  all  seemed  pleased 
with  what  I  had  done  ;  I  myself  felt  more  satisfaction  than 
any  one.  I  never  heard  what  use  M.  du  Maine  made  of 
this  conversation,  which  was,  I  think,  of  a  sort  new  to  his 
experience.  If  he  repeated  it  to  the  King  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  they  never  gave  any  sign  of  it,  that  either 
Madame  de  Saint-Simon  or  I  could  perceive ;  nor  did 
any  one  connected  with  the  Sceaux  coterie  ever  aUude  to 
it.  As  may  be  supposed,  M.  du  Maine  and  I  did  not  visit 
each  other  after  this.  We  seldom  met ;  when  we  did  so, 
he  used  to  stop  and  bow  in  a  most  marked  way  (for  his 
club-foot  obhged  him  to  stop  when  he  wished  to  make  a 
particularly  low  bow).  I  used  to  make  him  a  shghter  one 
in  return,  and  pass  on  without  stopping  ;  and  on  these 
terms  we  remained  till  the  time  of  the  King's  death. 
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lUnesa  and  death  of  F^nelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambrai — His  history 
and  character — A  great  man  and  a  man  of  genius — Kise  of  Fleury, 
afterwards  Cardinal — Explanation  of  his  zeal  for  the  Constitution — 
La  Parisiere,  Bishop  of  Nlmes — A  modern  Zopyrus — Madame  des 
Ursins  and  Madame  de  Maintenon — The  Queen  of  Spain  arrives  in 
that  country — Madame  des  Ursioa  meets  her  at  Quadraqu^ — The 
Queen  orders  her  arrest — She  is  instantly  hurried  off  to  the  frontier — 
Hardships  of  her  journey — Callous  indifference  of  the  King  of  Spain — 
Conjectures  respecting  Madame  des  Ursins'  downfall-. — An  Ambas- 
sador arrives  from  Persia — He  is  suspected  of  being  an  impostor — His 
magnificent  reception  by  the  King — A  false  alarm  at  Malta — Death 
of  Cardinal  de  Bouillon — His  history  and  character — Changes  in 
Spain — ^Release  of  Flotte  and  Renaud — The .  King  of  Spain  makes 
overtures  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans — Arrival  of  Madame  des  Ursins  in 
Paj-is — I  have  a  long  interview  with  her — Madame  des  Ursins'  visit 
to  Court — The  Earl  of  Stair — An  eclipse  of  the  sun — Death  of  Madame 
de  Coettenfao — A  legacy  on  trust — An  inconvenient  declaration 
evaded — The  Parliament  of  Rouen  decides  in  my  favour — Coetten- 
fao's  gratitude. 

A  DAY  or  two  after  the  New  Year,  as  I  was  dining,  F^nelon 
came  to  my  rooms  in  great  grief,  to  tell  me  that  his  great- 
uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  was  extremely  ill ;  he 
asked  me  to  obtain  leave  for  Chirac,  the  Duke  of  Orleans' 
physician,  to  go  to  him  immediately,  and  asked  for  the  loan 
of  my  travelling  carriage.  I  ordered  the  carriage  to  be 
got  ready  at  once,  and  then  went  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  told  Chirac  to  go  to  Cambrai  and  stay  there  as  long  as 
his  services  were  required.  Chirac  started  within  an  hour 
of  Fenelon's  coming  to  me  ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  Cambrai 
he  found  that  the  Archbishop's  case  was  beyond  the  aid  of 
medicine.  He  remained  by  him,  however,  till  he  died, 
twenty-four  hours  later.  So  it  fell  to  me,  whose  influence 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  he  so  much  dreaded,  to  render  the 
Archbishop  this  last  service.  He  was  a  personage  so 
celebrated  and  well  known  that,  after  what  I  have  said 
of  him  elsewhere,  I  need  not  dwell  on  his  character  at  any 
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length  ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  pass  him  over  entirely 
without  notice. 

He  was  a  tall  man,  spare,  and  weU-proportioned.  His 
complexion  was  pale  ;  his  nose  large  and  aquiline  ;  his  eyes 
seemed  to  blaze  with  intelligence  ;  his  countenance  alto- 
gether was  such  as  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  man, 
and  once  seen  it  was  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  seemed  to 
express  the  most  opposite  qualities  without  incongruity  : 
gravity  and  urbanity  ;  gaiety  and  seriousness  ;  it  was  at 
once  the  face  of  a  Doctor  of  the  Church,  a  prelate,  and  a 
great  nobleman  ;  like  all  the  rest  of  his  person,  it  bore  the 
unmistakeable  stamp  of  acuteness,  wit,  good-breeding,  and, 
above  all,  nobleness  of  mind.  One  could  not  take  one's 
eyes  off  him  without  an  effort.  All  his  portraits  are  speak- 
ing likenesses  ;  but  not  one  of  them  has  quite  caught  the 
infinite,  yet  harmonious,  variety  of  expression  which  was 
so  striking  in  the  original.  His  manners  corresponded 
with  his  outward  appearance  ;  they  were  so  pleasant  that 
they  set  every  one  at  his  ease,  yet  stamped  with  that  in- 
definable air  of  good  taste  which  is  acquired  only  by  long 
intercourse  with  the  very  best  society  ;  his  poKteness  was 
insinuating,  yet  dignified  and  suitably  proportioned.  His 
conversation  was  agreeable,  and  adorned  by  much  natural 
eloquence  ;  he  had  the  art  of  expressing  himseK  so  clearly 
that  he  made  his  meaning  plain  even  when  speaking  of 
the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  subjects.  But  he  was  most 
careful  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  superior  wisdom  or 
learning.  Without  allowing  it  to  be  perceived,  he  put  him- 
seK on  the  same  plane  as  the  persons  with  whom  he  was 
talking  ;  in  this  way  he  set  them  at  their  ease,  and  so 
captivated  them  that  they  could  hardly  tear  themselves 
away,  and  always  sought  to  renew  their  intercourse  with  him. 

It  was  this  rare  gift  of  personal  fascination  which  ensured 
him  the  life-long  devotion  of  his  friends,  in  spite  of  his 
banishment ;  which,  scattered  as  they  were,  brought  them 
together  from  time  to  time,  to  talk  of  him,  to  lament  him, 
to  long  for  him  ;  to  cling  to  him  more  and  more  fondly, 
as  the  captive  Jews  did  to  Jerusalem  ;  to  sigh  and  hope 
for  his  return,  as  that  unhappy  people  still  sighs  and  waits 
for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  It  must  be  added  that, 
from  this  personal  ascendancy,  this  prophetical  authority, 
which  he  had  acquired  over  his  friends,  he  had  imbibed 
a  domineering  spirit  which,  with  all  his  gentleness,  could 
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brook  no  resistance.  If  he  had  returned  to  Court,  and 
entered  the  Council,  which  was  the  main  and  constant 
object  of  his  ambition,  he  would  not  have  remained  satisfied 
for  long  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  colleagues ; 
once  firmly  established  in  liis  position,  it  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  oppose  him.  I  will  go  further  :  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  depart  from  an  attitude  of  subservient 
admiration  at  his  feet. 

The  life  he  led,  after  he  retired  to  his  diocese,  was  one 
of  true  piety  and  pastoral  devotion ;  yet  there  was  some- 
thing of  the  deliberate  display  of  a  man  who  has  not  re- 
nounced his  worldly  hopes,  and  wishes  to  stand  weU  with 
everybody.  No  man  ever  had  a  more  passionate  desire  to 
be  liked  by  all  classes,  the  most  humble  as  well  as  the 
highest ;  to  this  object  he  applied  himself  with  constant 
and  unwearying  devotion,  and  no  man  ever  succeeded  more 
completely.  Cambrai  is  a  place  of  great  resort ;  many  people 
have  occasion  to  pass  through  it ;  and  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  politeness  and  pleasant  attentions  which  he 
showed  to  visitors.  During  the  earher  years  of  his  banish- 
ment people  used  rather  to  avoid  him  ;  he  never  ran  after 
any  one  ;  by  degrees  the  charm  of  his  manners  attracted 
a  certain  number,  and  others,  whom  fear  had  kept  away, 
were  encouraged  by  their  example  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  passing  visits  to  Cambrai  to  sow  seed  which  might 
possibly  bear  fruit  at  some  future  time.  The  Archbishop's 
hospitality  to  officers  of  all  ranks,  and  his  kindness  to  the 
sick  and  wounded,  won  him  the  gratitude  and  devotion  of 
the  army.  He  was  assiduous  in  liis  visits  to  the  hospitals  ; 
attentive,  like  a  true  pastor,  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
patients,  he  gained  their  confidence  by  his  tact  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  many  went 
to  him  for  advice  of  their  own  accord  ;  and  he  never  refused 
it  to  the  humblest,  following  each  individual  case  with  as 
much  interest  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  do.  He  was  no 
less  attentive  to  their  bodily  wants ;  soup  and  other 
nourishing  food  was  sent  from  his  house  in  abundance  ; 
and  he  took  care,  not  only  that  everything  should  be  of  the 
very  best,  but  that  it  should  be  distributed  on  a  well- 
organised  system.  In  short,  he  was  idolised  by  the  soldiers 
to  a  degree  which  is  almost  incredible  ;  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  often  his  name  was  on  men's  lips,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  Court. 
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He  was  personally  weU  known  in  all  parts  of  his  diocese, 
for  he  made  several  episcopal  visitations  every  year,  and 
frequently  preached  in  the  village  churches.  His  liberality, 
his  accessibiUty,  his  sympathetic  kindness  to  the  poor,  and 
politeness  to  persons  of  all  classes  ;  the  mild  wisdom  of 
his  government ;  above  all,  the  natural  charm  of  his  manner, 
which  enhanced  the  value  of  anything  he  said  or  did,  en- 
deared him  to  his  people  ;  and  he  was  no  less  beloved  by 
his  clergy,  for  he  had  declared  himself  to  be  at  once  their 
father  and  their  brother  ;  and  he  treated  each  of  them 
accordingly.  With  all  this  desire,  and  constant  effort,  to 
please,  there  was  nothing  undignified  or  artificial  about  his 
conduct ;  nothing  he  did  was  unbecoming  to  his  position  ; 
he  treated  every  one  with  exactly  the  amount  of  attention 
which  was  his  due.  Always  ready  to  see  anybody  who 
came  to  him  on  business,  he  settled  it  with  promptitude 
and  impartiality ;  moreover,  he  had  instilled  the  same 
spirit  into  his  subordinates  and  assistants  in  the  work  of 
his  great  diocese  ;  quarrels  and  scandals  were  unknown 
there  ;  everything  with  which  he  was  connected  was  a 
model  of  order  and  propriety. 

He  took  his  diocesan  business  in  the  morning  ;  but  not 
much  time  was  required  for  it,  because,  as  he  was  con- 
stantly in  residence,  it  had  never  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  arrears  ;  moreover,  his  mind  was  quick  and  pene- 
trating, and  he  grasped  the  essential  points  at  once.  When 
this  was  over  he  received  any  one  who  wished  to  see  him, 
and  then  said  Mass  in  his  private  chapel.  Then  came  his 
dinner-hour  ;  he  ate  little  himself,  but  sat  long  at  it  for 
the  sake  of  his  numerous  guests,  charming  them  by  the 
variety  of  his  conversation,  which  was  always  easy,  and 
even  merry,  though  he  never  condescended  to  anything 
unbecoming  a  Bishop  or  a  great  nobleman.  After  dinner 
he  did  not  remain  long  with  his  company,  for  it  was  an 
understood  thing  that  there  should  be  no  constraint  be- 
tween himself  and  his  guests  ;  he  retired  to  his  study  for 
some  time ;  and  then,  if  the  weather  permitted,  took  a 
walk  into  the  country,  an  exercise  of  which  he  was  very 
fond.  He  spent  the  evening  and  supped  with  the  dis- 
tinguished officers  or  other  guests  staying  in  his  house  ;  but 
he  ate  at  supper  even  less  than  at  dinner,  and  he  was  always 
in  bed  before  midnight.  He  kept  an  excellent  cook,  and 
all  his  domestic  arrangements  were  those  of  a  great  noble- 
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man,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  forget  that  his  house  was  that 
of  a  Bishop  ;  there  was  a  sense  of  order  and  propriety  about 
everything  which  made  itself  felt  amid  all  the  pleasant  and 
courteous  liberty  which  he  allowed  his  guests.  He  set  an 
example  himself  which  it  was  not  easy  to  follow ;  on  all 
occasions  he  was  unmistakeably  a  true  Bishop,  unmistake- 
ably  a  great  nobleman  ;  it  may  also  be  added,  unmistakeably 
the  man  who  had  written  "  Telemachus."  If  he  spoke 
about  the  Court  or  public  affairs  he  never  said  anything  to 
which  exception  could  be  taken ;  not  a  word  savouring  in 
the  slightest  degree  of  servUity,  of  flattery,  of  discontent ; 
nothing  to  suggest  the  position  he  had  once  held,  and  might 
possibly  hold  again. 

Amidst  aU  the  strife  of  parties  he  managed  his  diocese 
with  the  same  order  and  regularity  as  his  domestic  affairs  ; 
but  there  was  nothing  petty  or  pedantic  about  his  system. 
No  man,  whether  cleric  or  layman,  was  ever  teased  about 
points  of  doctrine.  There  were  many  Jansenists  in  the 
diocese  of  Cambrai,  but  they  were  suffered  to  Uve  in  peace  ; 
they  held  their  tongues,  and  their  Archbishop  did  the 
same,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned.  It  is  a  pity  that  he 
was  not  equally  magnanimous  to  those  outside  his  diocese  ; 
but  he  was  closely  aUied  with  the  Jesuits,  and  he  hoped  too 
much  from  them  not  to  fall  in  with  their  wishes,  so  long 
as  his  own  flock  remained  undisturbed.  He  was  also  too 
mindful  of  the  little  picked  band  of  followers,  whose  oracle 
and  guiding  spirit  he  was,  not  to  give  them  the  pleasure, 
from  time  to  time,  of  reading  some  work  from  his  pen  ;  and 
these  books  were  received  with  avidity  and  a  chorus  of 
praises.  He  was  roughly  refuted  by  the  Jansenists  ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  silence  on  doctrinal  matters  would 
have  been  more  becoming  to  the  man  whose  "  Maxims  of 
the  Saints  "  had  been  so  solemnly  condemned.  But  ambi- 
tion was  far  from  being  extinct  in  his  breast  ;  the  blows 
he  received  from  the  Jansenists  were  so  many  additional 
merits  in  the  eyes  of  his  admirers,  and  gave  the  Jesuits  a 
plausible  excuse  for  striving  to  place  him  in  a  position  of 
authority  in  Church  and  State. 

His  ambitious  hopes  grew  stronger  as  the  time  of  his 
Dauphin  seemed  to  be  drawing  near,  though  he  concealed 
them  under  an  outward  reserve  which  it  must  have  cost 
an  effort  to  maintain.  The  celebrated  Bossuet,  Bishop  of 
Meaux,   was  dead  ;    so  was    Godet,   Bishop  of  Chartres ; 
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Cardinal  de  NoaiUes'  influence  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
affair  of  the  Constitution  ;  Father  TeUier  was  aU-powerful, 
and  he,  with  all  the  most  influential  Jesuits,  was  heart 
and  soul  with  Fenelon.  Father  Bourdaloue,  Father  Gail- 
lard,  and  a  few  other  Jesuits  had  formerly  opposed  him ; 
and  their  Superiors  had  let  them  have  their  own  way,  so 
as  not  to  set  the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  against 
the  whole  Society  ;  but  those  days  were  over,  and  this 
formidable  company  was  now  united  in  support  of  the 
Archbishop.  The  King  himself  had  been  unable  to  refrain 
from  praising  him  on  two  or  three  occasions.  He  had 
thrown  open  his  granaries  to  the  troops  at  a  time  of 
scarcity,  when  the  commissariat  officers  had  been  at  their 
wits'  end,  and  had  refused  the  large  profit  he  might  have 
made  by  selling  the  corn  at  market  price.  His  friends  did 
not  aUow  this  service  to  remain  in  obscurity  ;  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  they  first  ventured  to  mention  his  name 
to  the  King.  The  Dvike  de  Chevreuse  actually  went  to  see 
him  at  Cambrai,  and  received  a  visit  from  him  at  Chaulnes  ; 
as  may  be  supposed,  it  was  not  without  having  first  made 
sure  that  the  King  would  not  be  displeased. 

The  Dauphin's  death  was  a  terrible  blow  ;  but  it  did 
not  entirely  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious  schemes  ;  amid 
the  shipwreck  of  his  dearest  hopes,  he  still  had  a  plank  to 
cling  to.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  always  appreciated  his 
wit  and  ability  ;  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse  had  done  his  best 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  between  them  ;  I  had  myself 
done  something  towards  it,  to  please  M.  de  BeauvilUers. 
The  Archbishop  had  some  reason  to  flatter  himseK  that  he 
would  be  given  a  share  in  the  government  under  the 
Regency  ;  but  it  was  decreed  that  all  his  hopes  should  be 
blighted.  The  Dukes  de  Chevreuse  and  de  BeauviUiers 
often  told  me  that  he  mistrusted  me  ;  perhaps  this  distrust 
increased  after  their  deaths,  and  he  thought  that,  their 
influence  being  removed,  I  should  be  hostile  to  him.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  his  delicate  constitution  could  not 
sustain  so  many  losses,  and  the  death  of  M.  de  BeauviUiers 
gave  him  the  finishing-stroke.  Like  Tantalus,  he  saw  the 
water  withdrawn  from  his  lips  every  time  he  thought  his 
thirst  was  about  to  be  quenched  ;  and  it  was  more  than 
he  could  bear. 

He  was  upset  in  his  carriage  during  one  of  his  episcopal 
visitations.    No  one  was  hurt,  but  the  shock  was  too  much 
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for  his  feeble  frame  ;  he  returned  to  Cambrai  in  a  feverish 
state,  became  rapidly  worse,  and  died  on  the  7th  of  January. 
He  had  many  motives  for  clinging  to  life,  and  death  must 
be  bitter  when  it  comes  just  as  better  days  seem  to  be  at 
hand  ;  yet,  if  it  was  so  in  his  case,  he  did  not  betray  it. 
Whether  from  a  desire  to  keep  up  his  reputation,  always 
the  first  object  with  him,  or  whether  from  real  greatness 
of  soul  and  contempt  for  the  world  and  its  fleeting  show, 
he  appeared  indifferent  to  aU  that  he  was  leaving,  and 
wholly  wrapped  up  in  the  change  which  was  awaiting  him. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  on  the  subject  of  the  spiritual 
concerns  of  his  diocese  ;  it  contained  not  a  word  about 
himself ;  nothing  unbecoming  the  death-bed  of  a  great 
Bishop.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  fortified  by  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Church,  surrounded  by  his  clergy  and 
personal  friends  ;  his  frame  of  mind  in  his  last  moments 
was  such  as  set  a  good  example  to  his  survivors,  and  in- 
spired them  with  confidence  in  his  eternal  weMare. 

His  death  caused  general  lamentation  throughout  the 
Low  Countries.  He  had  won  the  regard  of  the  hostile 
armies,  who  were  as  careful  as  our  own  to  respect  his  pro- 
perty ;  more  so,  indeed.  Their  Generals,  and  the  Court 
of  Brussels,  made  a  point  of  showing  their  esteem  and  re- 
gard for  him  on  every  occasion  ;  Protestants  quite  as  much 
as  Catholics.  The  grief  shown  for  his  death  was,  therefore, 
sincere  ;  and  his  personal  friends,  especially  his  httle  select 
flock,  were  plunged  in  the  deepest  affliction.  Taking  him 
aU  round,  he  was  a  great  man,  and  a  man  of  genius. 
Humanity  does,  indeed,  blush  for  his  infatuation,  real  or 
pretended,  for  Madame  Guyon ;  but  not  the  sUghtest 
imputation  was  ever  cast  on  his  morals,  and,  though  he 
became  her  martyr,  he  never  renounced  her.  Notwith- 
standing the  notorious  inaccuracy  of  all  her  prophecies,  she 
always  remained  the  bond  of  union  between  the  members 
of  the  httle  flock,  and  the  oracle  by  whose  means  Fenelon 
guided  them. 

I  have  been  led  away  by  the  singularity  of  this  personage 
to  dwell  upon  him  perhaps  at  too  great  length  ;  I  have 
done  so  partly  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  M.  de  Beau- 
vilhers,  to  show  that  he  was  not  without  excuse  if  he  suc- 
cumbed to  the  spell  of  Fenelon's  enchantments ;  for  his 
simple  and  candid  soul  saw  nothing  in  him  but  the  most 
exalted  piety,  and  was  blind  to  his  ambition.     All  the  Arch- 
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bishop's  affairs  were  ordered  with  such  exact  regularity 
that  when  he  died  he  had  no  money  in  his  possession,  and 
owed  no  man  a  halfpenny. 

About  this  time  a  prelate  who  had  better  fortune  in  this 
world  than  Fenelon,  but  who  never  cared  for  any  one  but 
himself,  made  the  first  great  step  towards  a  dominion  which 
has  amazed  Europe,  and  proved  a  lasting  misfortune  to 
France.  I  speak  of  the  too  celebrated  Fleury,  who  was 
called  upon  two  years  ago  '  to  render  account  to  God  for 
his  long  life  and  ill-omened  administration.  We  have  seen 
with  what  reluctance  the  King  was  prevailed  upon  by 
Cardinal  de  Noailles  to  appoint  him  to  the  see  of  Frejus, 
and  his  extraordinary  behaviour  when  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
captured  that  town  in  1707.  It  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  Torcy  saved  him  from  the  effects  of  the  King's 
just  resentment  on  that  occasion,  but  ambition  such  as  his 
is  not  easily  discouraged.  He  had  always  paid  court  to 
Marshal  Villeroy,  with  many  of  whose  friends  he  had  been 
intimate  ;  and,  now  that  he  saw  the  Marshal  appointed 
to  succeed  M.  de  Beauvilhers  in  the  Council,  he  hoped 
through  his  influence  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  tutor 
to  the  little  Dauphin.  He  got  Madame  de  Dangeau  to 
speak  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  Marshal  de  Villeroy  did 
so  to  M.  du  Maine  ;  and  both  listened  favourably  ;  for  there 
was  one  strong  point  in  Fleury's  favour — the  Jesuits  did  not 
trust  him  ;  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  always  hated  them ; 
Marshal  Villeroy  had  no  particular  liking  for  them  ;  and 
M.  du  Maine  knew  too  much  about  them  to  care  to  have 
a  tutor  for  the  young  King  appointed  by  their  influencen 
Consequently,  these  personages  were  ready  to  support 
Fleury  ;  but  he  saw  that,  to  remove  one  pretext  for  a  re- 
fusal, he  must  first  resign  his  remote  bishopric.  Father 
Telher,  with  all  his  acuteness,  did  not  perceive  his  motive  ; 
he  was  wilhng  enough  to  accept  a  resignation  which  left  a 
vacant  see  to  be  given  to  one  of  his  own  creatures,  and 
thought  he  would  get  rid  of  Fleury  cheaply  by  giving  him 
an  abbey  of  no  great  value.  That  of  Tournay  became 
vacant  soon  afterwards  ;  it  was  offered  to  Fleury,  who 
accepted  it  without  hesitation.  In  the  meantime  he  issued 
a  farewell  charge  to  his  diocese,  the  tone  of  which  was  not 
generally  approved,  but  the  cunning  devil  knew  how  to 
turn  it  to  good  account. 

'  Cardinal  Floury  died  in  1743. 
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Neither  learning,  morals,  nor  piety  had  ever  been  Fleury'a 
strong  point,  and  he  had  always  steered  clear  of  doctrinal 
questions.  Knowing  that  the  Jesuits  did  not  like  him,  he 
had  not  hesitated  to  denounce  the  inquisitorial  tyranny 
with  which  they  treated  the  Jansenists,  and  had  always 
left  his  own  diocese  in  peace.  With  the  tutorship  in  view, 
however,  he  changed  his  tactics  ;  he  thought  it  as  well  to 
conciliate  the  Jesuits  in  a  matter  concerning  which  unsound 
opinions  were  a  sure  bar  to  advancement ;  accordingly  he 
spent  the  last  six  months  of  his  tenure  of  Prejus  in  hunting 
up  unorthodox  books  and  confessors  and  in  tormenting 
the  few  nuns  in  his  diocese.  He  did  not  do  much  real 
harm,  it  is  true,  for  he  only  wanted  to  make  a  fuss  ;  but 
the  reports  of  his  proceedings,  of  which  his  friends  at  Court 
made  the  most  to  promote  his  interest,  reached  the  Low 
Countries  and  penetrated  to  the  retreat  of  the  famous 
Father  Quesnel.  He  had  just  finished  his  seventh  treatise 
on  the  affair  of  the  Constitution,  and  was  at  work  on  the 
preface,  when  Fleury's  farewell  charge  came  under  his 
notice.  Incensed  at  Fleury's  new-born  zeal  for  persecu- 
tion, he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  chastising  him  ; 
he  contrived  to  embody  the  charge  in  his  preface,  accom- 
panied by  comments  in  a  style  of  bitter  and  contemptuous 
irony,  which  fairly  tore  it  to  pieces.  Inde  irm.  Fleury,  for 
all  his  air  of  gentleness  and  modesty,  was  in  reahty  the  most 
haughty  and  implacable  man  I  ever  came  across  ;  he  never 
forgave  Father  Quesnel ;  and  this  was  the  sole  cause  of 
that  furious  and  cruel  persecution,  quite  foreign  to  his 
usual  policy,  which  he  carried  on  against  Jansenists  and 
all  who  opposed  the  Constitution,  and  which  he  had  the 
infernal  cleverness  to  perpetuate  after  his  death,  to  the 
grievous  injury  of  both  Church  and  State. 

Speaking  of  the  Constitution,  an  incident  occurred  about 
this  time  which  deserves  mention,  as  characteristic  of 
Father  TeUier  and  his  instruments.  La  Parisiere,  a  man  of 
the  most  obscure  birth  and  devoid  of  learning,  but  a  cunning 
intriguer,  had  succeeded  the  learned  and  celebrated  Plechier 
as  Bishop  of  Nimes.  He  was  a  typical  specimen  of  Father 
TeUier's  appointments.  Acting  under  instructions  from 
him,  he  professed  great  hostility  to  the  Constitution,  and  by 
doing  so  obtained  a  seat  among  the  Bishops  in  the  Estates 
of  Languedoc.  There  he  acted  his  part  so  well  that,  having 
been  chosen  by  the  Estates  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
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the  clergy  on  a  deputation,  he  was  forbidden  to  appear 
at  court,  and  the  Estates  were  ordered  to  nominate  another 
Bishop.  This  signal  mark  of  disapproval  opened  all  hearts 
to  him  among  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution  ;  he  found 
out  the  names  of  the  Bishops,  priests,  monks,  and  principal 
laymen  ;  in  short,  aU  the  secrets  and  plans  of  those  who 
were  banded  together  to  resist  oppression.  All  these  he 
reported  to  Father  Tellier  ;  and  when  he  thought  there 
was  nothing  more  for  him  to  discover,  this  new  Zopyrus  ' 
ascended  the  pulpit  of  his  cathedral,  preached  a  violent 
sermon  against  those  who  declined  to  obey  the  Pope  and 
the  King,  and  announced  his  own  acceptance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion without  reserve.  A  few  days  later  he  produced  an 
order  from  the  King  restoring  him  to  his  position  as  deputy 
of  the  Estates,  and  in  that  capacity  appeared,  with  brazen 
effrontery,  at  Versailles. 

He  it  was  who  afterwards  set  the  example  of  consulting 
the  Bishops  and  Universities  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy 
on  the  subject  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  they,  with  their 
terror  of  the  Inquisition  and  their  ultramontane  notions 
about  the  Pope's  infallibility,  were,  of  course,  ready  enough 
to  give  it  their  approval.  This  wretch,  abhorred  in  his 
diocese  and  everywhere  else,  died  bankrupt  a  few  years 
later  :    a  man  without  faith  or  honour  to  the  last. 

As  we  have  seen,  Madame  des  Ursins  had  completely 
forfeited  the  good  graces  of  the  King  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon.  The  King  could  not  forgive  her  absurd  pretensions 
to  a  sovereignty  in  the  Netherlands,  which  the  King  of 
Spain  had  upheld  with  such  obstinacy  that  the  peace  nego- 
tiations were  seriously  delayed,  till  our  King  was  forced 
to  tell  him  at  last  that,  if  he  did  not  give  way,  he  would 
make  peace  without  him,  and  leave  him  to  his  own  resources. 
Both  the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  been  seriously 
alarmed  by  the  rumour  that  she  intended  to  marry  the  King 
of  Spain  ;  and  displeased,  in  any  case,  at  the  undisguised 
influence  she  exercised  over  him  while  she  kept  him  in 

•  Zopyrus  was  a  Persian  nobleman  serving  in  the  army  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  who  had  been  vainly  besieging  Babylon  for  nearly  two  years. 
Having  explained  his  intentions  to  the  King,  he  cut  off  his  own  nose  and 
ears,  and  otherwise  mutilated  himself  :  he  then  fled  to  the  Babylonians, 
representing  himself  as  a  victim  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Persian  King.  The 
Babylonians  received  him  kindly  and  gave  him  a  command.  He  con- 
trived to  betray  the  place  to  Darius  Hystaspes,  who,  as  a  reward  for  his 
successful  treachery,  made  him  satrap  of  Babylon  for  life. 
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solitary  captivity  in  the  palace  of  Medina-Cceli.  The  King 
was  very  much  annoyed  at  the  King  of  Spain's  marriage 
with  the  Princess  of  Parma  ;  he  thought  the  choice  bad  in 
itself,  and  he  was  highly  offended  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  marriage  had  been  arranged,  not  only  without  asking 
his  advice,  but  without  even  the  ordinary  courtesy  of  giving 
him  notice.  Madame  des  Ursins'  downfall  was,  therefore, 
decided  between  the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  but 
all  the  arrangements  were  made  with  such  profound  secrecy 
that  I  must  honestly  confess  I  never  discovered  who  was 
employed  in  the  affair,  nor  how  the  business  was  managed. 
I  must  confine  myself  to  relating  the  events  as  they  occurred, 
and  any  conclusions  I  may  draw  from  them  must  be  taken 
for  what  they  are  worth. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  was  journeying  towards  Madrid, 
escorted,  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  frontier,  by  a  detachment 
of  the  King  of  Spain's  guards  ;  Alberoni  had  accompanied 
her  from  Parma,  and  the  Duke  de  Saint- Aignan  had  joined 
her  in  France.  The  King  of  Spain  had  determined  to  meet 
her  at  Guadalajara,  a  small  town  on  the  road  to  Burgos, 
about  the  same  distance  from  Madrid  as  Pontainebleau  from 
Paris,  or  perhaps  a  little  farther  ;  the  Duke  de  I'lnfantado 
has  a  fine  palace  there,  and  the  King  had  decided  that  the 
marriage  should  be  solemnised  in  his  chapel,  although  it 
had,  of  course,  already  been  performed  by  proxy  at  Parma. 
Madame  des  Ursins,  who  never  cared  to  let  him  out  of  her 
sight  for  long,  accompanied  him  on  this  journey  ;  and  they 
arrived  at  Guadalajara  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1714. 
She  had  been  appointed  camar era-major,  the  office  she  had 
held  under  the  late  Queen  ;  and  on  the  23rd  she  set  out  with 
a  few  attendants  for  Quadraque,  a  village  about  seven 
leagues  farther  on,  where  her  new  mistress  was  to  sleep 
that  night.  She  expected  to  be  received  with  the  gratitude 
which  she  thought  she  deserved,  for  having  brought  about  a 
marriage  so  far  above  anything  the  Princess  of  Parma  could 
have  anticipated,  to  spend  the  evening  with  the  new 
Queen,  and  to  travel  back  to  Guadalajara  next  day  in  her 
carriage. 

She  found,  on  her  arrival  at  Quadraque,  that  the  Queen 
was  already  there  ;  so,  after  readjusting  her  dress  a  little, 
which  did  not  take  long,  for  she  had  travelled  in  fuU  court 
attire,  she  went  to  the  Queen's  room.  She  was  received  with 
a  cold  stiffness  of  manner  which  surprised  her  extremely  ; 
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but,  attributing  it  to  shyness,  she  did  her  best  to  thaw  the 
ice.  In  the  meantime  the  other  members  of  the  Queen's 
suite  gradually  withdrew.  As  soon  as  they  were  alone 
together  Madame  des  Ursins  tried  to  begin  a  conversation  ; 
but  the  Queen  would  not  let  her  proceed ;  she  interrupted 
her  at  once,  complaining  of  her  want  of  respect  in  appearing 
before  her  in  such  a  dress,  and  in  her  manner  generally. 
Madame  des  Ursins  was  strangely  taken  aback,  for  she  knew 
that  her  costume  was  the  proper  one  for  the  occasion,  and 
she  had  tried  to  be  as  deferential  as  possible  in  her  manner. 
She  endeavoured  to  excuse  herself,  but  the  Queen  angrily 
refused  to  listen,  called  for  the  officer  of  the  guard,  and 
ordered  her  in  the  most  insulting  way  to  leave  her  presence. 
Madame  des  Ursins  in  vain  tried  to  expostulate  ;  the  Queen 
only  grew  more  furious,  and  ordered  the  attendants  to  turn 
that  madwoman  out  of  the  house.  She  immediately  sent 
for  Amenzaga,  who  commanded  her  escort,  to  arrest  Madame 
des  Ursins,  with  orders  not  to  let  her  out  of  his  sight  till  he 
had  put  her  into  a  carriage  with  two  trusty  officers  to  guard 
her ;  she  was  1>hen  to  be  taken  immediately  to  Burgos  and 
Bayonne,  without  stopping  till  she  crossed  the  frontier. 
Amenzaga  tried  to  remonstrate,  representing  that  only  the 
King  of  Spain  had  power  to  give  such  an  order  ;  she  inter- 
rupted him  by  asking  haughtily  whether  he  had  not  a  written 
order  from  the  King  to  obey  her  in  everything,  without  hesi- 
tation and  without  remonstrance.  It  was  true,  he  had 
such  an  order  ;  but  no  one  except  himself  was  aware  of  it. 
Madame  des  Ursins  was  immediately  arrested  accordingly, 
and  thrust  into  a  carriage  with  one  of  her  maids,  without 
giving  her  time  to  change  her  dress  ;  without  money,  pro- 
visions, or  any  extra  clothes  for  the  journey,  with  nothing 
even  to  keep  her  from  the  cold.  She  ventured  to  send  a 
message  to  the  Queen,  who  was  very  angry  at  the  delay  in 
carrying  out  her  orders,  and  sent  word  that  she  was  to 
start  at  once.  She  was  driven  off  accordingly,  with  the  two 
officers  ;  who,  like  the  carriage  and  the  escort  of  fifteen 
men,  seemed  to  have  been  in  instant  readiness.  It  was 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  December  ;  the 
country  was  covered  with  frost  and  snow  ;  the  cold  was 
intense  and  biting,  as  it  always  is  in  Spain  ;  the  night  so 
dark  that,  but  for  the  snow,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  see  at  all.  The  feelings  of  Madame  des  Ursins  may  be 
imagined.     She  was  at  first  stupefied  with  astonishment. 
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which  hardly  left  room  for  anger  ;  then  succeeded  specula- 
tions  as  to  the  real  cause  of  the  unheard-of  violence  offered 
to  her  on  such  a  trivial  pretext,  thoughts  of  the  King's  sur- 
prise and  anger  when  the  news  reached  Guadalajara,  and 
hopes  of  his  interference  ;  especially  as  she  knew  Mm  to 
be  surrounded  by  persons  devoted  to  her,  whose  appoint- 
ments she  had  herself  procured. 

So  passed  the  long  winter  night,  with  no  protection 
against  the  cold,  which  was  so  intense  that  the  coachman 
lost  one  of  his  hands  from  frost-bite.  Morning  came  at 
last,  and  with  it  the  necessity  for  stopping  to  bait  the  horses ; 
but  Spanish  inns  afford  no  provisions  for  human  beings  ; 
all  the  innkeeper  does  is  to  point  out  where  they  can  be 
bought.  If  you  want  meat,  it  usually  has  to  be  killed ; 
the  wine  is  muddy,  fiery,  and  ill-tasting  ;  the  bread  is  a 
doughy  mass  which  would  stick  to  the  wall  if  thrown  at  it ; 
the  water  is  often  undrinkable  ;  there  are  no  beds,  except 
for  muleteers  ;  in  short,  the  traveller  has  to  carry  with 
him  everything  he  requires  ;  and  Madame  des  Ursins  had 
absolutely  nothing.  She  had  to  Mve  on  eggs,  fresh  or  not, 
throughout  the  journey ;  and  there  was  no  possibihty  of 
obtaining  a  change  of  clothes  before  she  arrived  at  St. 
Jean-de-Luz.  As  the  carriage  rolled  on  its  way  she  began 
to  think  that  the  succour  which  she  trusted  the  King  would 
send  her  was  a  long  time  in  coming  ;  at  last  she  reahsed 
that  her  case  was  hopeless.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  rage 
and  mortification  of  this  ambitious  woman,  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  supreme  dominion,  at  finding  herseff  cast  down 
from  the  pinnacle  of  greatness  by  the  very  hand  which  she 
had  selected  as  the  one  to  confirm  and  uphold  her  power. 
The  Queen  had  not  answered  her  last  two  letters,  and 
this  pointed  negligence  must  have  seemed  rather  ominous  ; 
but  who  could  possibly  have  imagined  the  cruel  treatment 
to  which  she  was  actually  subjected  ? 

No  sooner  had  Madame  des  Ursins  been  hurried  off  from 
Quadraque  than  the  Queen  sent  an  officer  with  a  letter  to 
the  King,  which  reached  him  just  as  he  was  going  to  bed. 
He  seemed  somewhat  moved  by  its  contents  ;  sent  a  brief 
answer,  which  the  same  officer  carried  back  ;  but  gave  no 
orders.  The  secret  was  surprisingly  well  kept,  for  it  did 
not  transpire  till  about  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  when 
the  astonishment  of  the  little  Court  at  Guadalajara  may 
be  imagined.     Nobody  dared   question  the  King   on  the 
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subject,  but  there  was  much  curiosity  as  to  the  nature  of 
his  reply  to  the  Queen ;  as  the  day  wore  on,  however, 
and  nothing  happened,  the  belief  began  to  spread  that 
Madame  des  Ursins'  reign  was  at  an  end.  Her  nephews, 
Chalais  and  Lanti,  ventured  to  ask  the  King's  permission  to 
join  her,  and  accompany  her  on  the  last  stages  of  her 
journey  ;  he  not  only  gave  it  freely,  but  wrote  her  a  polite 
letter,  saying  that  he  was  sorry  for  what  had  happened, 
but  could  not  oppose  the  Queen's  authority.  He  added 
that  her  pensions  should  be  continued,  and  that  he  would 
see  that  they  were  paid ;  and  he  kept  his  word,  for  she 
received  them  with  the  utmost  punctuality  for  the  rest  of 
her  life.  Chalais  and  Lanti  caught  her  up  on  the  way, 
and  their  report  gave  the  final  blow  to  her  lingering  hopes. 
Nevertheless,  her  conduct  was  worthy  of  herself  ;  not  a 
tear  nor  an  angry  word  escaped  her  ;  not  a  complaint  of  the 
cold,  or  the  fatigue  of  such  a  journey,  or  of  the  want  of  all 
necessaries.  The  two  officers  who  guarded  her  were  lost 
in  admiration  of  her  fortitude.  At  last  she  arrived  at  St. 
Jean-de-Luz,  where  she  could  obtain  a  bed  and  food, 
and  could  borrow  a  change  of  clothes.  There  she  recovered 
her  freedom  ;  the  two  officers  returned  to  Spain  with  the 
escort  and  carriage  ;  and  she  remained  for  some  time  in 
that  place,  which  is  very  agreeable,  in  the  company  of  her 
nephews  and  her  maid.  She  despatched  a  courier  with 
letters  for  the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  reporting 
what  had  happened,  and  asking  permission  to  go  to  Court, 
in  order  to  give  a  more  detailed  account. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  arrived  at  Guadalajara  on  Christmas 
Eve,  at  the  appointed  time,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  King  met  her  on  the  staircase,  gave  her  his  hand,  and 
at  once  led  her  to  the  chapel,  where  the  marriage  was 
solemnised  ;  for  it  is  the  custom  in  Spain  to  have  weddings 
in  the  afternoon.  Nothing  ever  transpired  of  what  they 
said  to  each  other  about  the  event  of  the  previous  evening. 
Next  day  they  started  for  Madrid,  accompam'ed  by  the 
Court ;  and  there  was  no  more  question  of  Madame  des 
Ursins  than  if  the  King  had  never  set  eyes  on  her.  The 
King,  his  grandfather,  showed  not  the  slightest  surprise 
when  he  received  the  news,  by  a  courier  whom  the  Duke  de 
Saint-Aignan  had  immediately  sent  off  from  Quadraqu6 ; 
but  our  Court  was  startled  and  astonished  beyond  measure, 
having  last  seen  Madame  des  Ursins  at  the  height  of  her  glory. 
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Perhaps  if  we  put  a  few  scattered  considerations  together 
they  may  throw  some  Hght  on  this  curious  story.  First 
of  all,  there  was  that  enigmatic  remark  of  the  King's, 
which  puzzled  Torcy  so  much  ;  when  I  heard  of  it  through 
Castries  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  thinking  it  over, 
that  it  presaged  some  unpleasantness  for  Madame  des 
Ursins.  Then,  let  us  consider  how  the  Queen  of  Spain 
went  out  of  her  way  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  her  the  very 
moment  they  were  left  alone  together,  and  how  promptly 
she  proceeded  to  the  most  cruel  extremities.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  a  Princess  of  Parma,  brought  up  in  a  garret 
by  an  imperious  mother,  would  have  dared  to  act  in  such 
a  way  on  her  own  initiative,  to  a  lady  so  distinguished  in 
every  way  as  Madame  des  Ursins  ;  and  that,  when  the 
King  of  Spain,  whom  she  had  not  yet  seen,  was  within  six 
leagues  of  her  ?  But  the  mystery  is  cleared  up  a  Mttle  by 
the  very  unusual  written  order  which  Amenzaga  had  re- 
ceived from  the  King,  to  obey  the  Queen  in  everything, 
without  reserve  and  without  remonstrance  ;  for  no  one 
knew  of  its  existence  till  the  moment  when  he  was  ordered 
to  aiTcst  Madame  des  Ursins.  Then  we  must  observe  the 
absence  of  surprise  shown  both  by  our  King  and  by  the 
King  of  Spain,  when  they  heard  what  had  occurred  :  the 
coldness  of  the  King  of  Spain's  letter  ;  and  his  apparent 
indifference  to  the  thought  that  a  person,  so  dear  to  him 
only  the  day  before,  was  travelhng  through  ice  and  snow, 
deprived  of  all  the  most  ordinary  conveniences  of  hfe. 
We  must  not  forget  that  when  Madame  des  Ursins  fell  into 
disgrace  on  the  former  occasion  our  King  would  not  risk  a 
personal  interview  between  her  and  the  King  of  Spain, 
but  got  the  latter  to  send  her  a  written  order,  from  the 
Portuguese  frontier,  to  leave  the  country ;  this  seemed 
rather  like  a  second  edition  of  the  same  performance. 

I  must  add  a  story  I  heard  long  afterwards  from  the 
Marquis  de  Brancas.  Alberoni,  who  accompanied  the 
Queen  from  Parma,  told  him  that  one  evening  during  the 
journey,  when  he  was  alone  with  her,  she  appeared  much 
agitated,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  muttering  to 
herself.  He  caught  Madame  des  Ursins'  name,  followed 
by  the  remark  :  "  I  will  get  rid  of  her  at  once."  He  was 
so  much  alarmed  for  the  consequences,  that  he  ventured 
to  remonstrate  with  the  Queen  on  the  danger  and  difficulty 
of  such  a  design.     "  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  she,   "  and 
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never  breathe  a  hint  of  what  you  have  overheard.  Not 
a  word  more  :  I  know  well  enough  what  I  am  about !  " 
Putting  all  these  things  together,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
the  whole  affair  was  prearranged  ;  that  our  King  instigated 
it  in  the  first  instance  ;  that  the  King  of  Spain  consented, 
and  helped  by  his  very  unusual  order  to  Amanzaga ;  and 
that  to  the  Queen  was  assigned  the  task  of  carrying  out  the 
business,  in  any  way  that  occurred  to  her.  What  hap- 
pened subsequently  in  France  confirms  this  conjecture. 

The  fall  of  the  Princess  des  Ursins  caused  some  consider- 
able changes  in  Spain.  Her  place  as  camarera-major  was 
filled  by  the  Countess  d'Altamira,  one  of  the  greatest  Spanish 
ladies.  Cardinal  del  Giudice  was  recalled  to  Madrid,  and 
received  with  distinction ;  as  a  natural  consequence, 
Macanas  was  banished.  Orry  also  received  orders  to  leave 
Spain  ;  which  he  did  without  being  admitted  to  a  farewell 
audience,  among  the  maledictions  of  the  public.  He  met 
with  a  very  cold  reception  in  France,  but  he  had  feathered 
his  nest  v/ell.  Macaiias  was  regretted  by  everybody  ;  even 
by  the  King  himself,  who  continued  his  pensions,  and  em- 
ployed him  occasionally  on  secret  diplomatic  missions. 
Pompadour,  who  had  been  nominated  Ambassador  to  Spain 
merely  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Madame  des  Ursins, 
was  dismissed,  and  the  Duke  de  Saint-Aignan  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  The  Queen  did  her  best  to  please 
her  husband,  and  succeeded  beyond  her  utmost  hopes  ;  but 
her  partiality  for  Italians  aroused  some  jealousy  among  the 
Spaniards  and  Flemings. 

The  ICing  of  Spain  did  a  thing  at  this  time  which  met 
with  general  approval.  A  poor  priest  had  acquired  such 
influence  in  his  neighbourhood  by  his  life  and  conduct  that 
he  had  been  able  to  render  valuable  services  during  the 
most  calamitous  period  of  the  war ;  he  persuaded  his 
fellow  countrymen  to  provide  forage  and  provisions  for 
the  troops  ;  he  even  procured  gifts  of  money  ;  but  he  never 
came  near  the  Court,  or  altered  the  simphcity  of  his  life 
in  the  sMghtest  degree.  The  see  of  Toledo  had  been  vacant 
for  some  time  ;  Cardinal  del  Giudice  coveted  it  for  him- 
self, and  his  brother,  the  Duke  de  Giovanezzo,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State,  used  all  his  influence  on 
his  behalf  ;  but  the  King  chose  this  poor  priest,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  his  nomination  had  been  sent  to  Rome  that 
Cardinal  del  Giudice  received  permission  to  return. 
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An  Ambassador  arrived  about  this  time  from  Persia  ; 
but  it  was  generally  supposed  that  his  mission  was  an  in- 
vention of  Pontchartrain  to  flatter  the  King's  vanity ;  it 
IS  certain  that  the  manners  of  the  so-caUed  Ambassador 
gave  the  lie  to  his  pretensions,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
wretched  than  his  suite  or  the  presents  he  brought.  He  had 
no  credentials  or  instructions  from  the  King  of  Persia,  nor 
from  any  of  his  Ministers  ;  the  general  opinion  was  'that 
he  was  a  subordinate  official,  sent  by  a  Provincial  Governor 
to  arrange  some  particular  affairs  relating  to  trade.  He 
stayed  at  Charenton  on  his  first  arrival;  but  made  his 
official  entry  into  Paris  on  the  7th  of  February,  on  horse- 
back, escorted  by  Marshal  de  Mattignon  and  Breteuil,  the 
introducer  of  Ambassadors.  He  behaved  to  the  latter 
with  the  vulgarity  of  a  low  shopkeeper,  and  had  so  many 
absurd  disputes  with  the  Marshal  about  ceremonial  that, 
the  moment  they  arrived  at  the  Ambassador's  quarters' 
he  left  him  without  accompanying  him  to  his  room,  as  is 
usual,  and  went  straight  to  the  King  to  complain.  The 
King  approved  of  the  Marshal's  conduct,  and  thought  the 
Ambassador  very  deficient  in  manners.  Torcy  went  to 
see  him  immediately,  and  he  apologised  for  his  impertinencies 
on  the  ground  that  the  prevailing  moon  was  unpropitious 
to  him  ;  for  the  same  reason  he  asked  that  his  first  audi- 
ence, which  usually  takes  place  on  the  second  day  after 
the  arrival  of  an  Ambassador,  might  be  postponed. 

Just  at  this  time  Dippy,  the  King's  interpreter  for 
Oriental  languages,  died ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  send 
for  the  priest  of  a  parish  near  Amboise,  who  had  spent 
several  years  in  Persia,  to  take  his  place  ;  he  acquitted 
himself  very  well,  but  was  poorly  rewarded  for  his  trouble. 
I  happened  to  make  his  acquaintance  ;  he  was  a  very 
worthy,  sensible  person,  who  had  studied,  not  only  the 
language,  but  the  manners  and  government  of  Persia.  He 
lived  with  the  Ambassador  the  whole  time  he  was  at  Paris  ; 
and,  from  all  he  saw  of  him,  was  convinced  that  the  mission 
was  fictitious,  and  the  "  Ambassador  "  himself  a  merchant 
of  no  great  consequence,  who  found  considerable  difficulty 
in  acting  up  to  his  supposed  character.  However,  the  King 
firmly  beficved  in  him,  though  almost  the  only  person 
about  the  Court  who  did  so  ;  and  he  was  highly  flattered 
to  think  that  the  King  of  Persia  should  have  sent  him  an 
Ambassador  without  any  overtures  on  his  part.     He  often 
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spoke  complacently  about  it,  and  announced  his  wish  that 
the  Court  should  be  as  magnificent  as-  possible  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Ambassador's  audience,  which  took  place 
on  the  19th  of  February.  He  set  the  example  himself, 
and  it  was  followed  with  great  extravagance. 

A  magnificent  throne  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
Gallery,  with  its  back  to  the  saloon  communicating  with 
the  Queen's  apartments  ;  seats  were  arranged  in  tiers  along 
both  sides  of  the  Gallery,  which,  like  all  the  rooms  in  the 
great  suite  of  apartments,  was  superbly  decorated.  The 
seats  nearest  the  throne  were  reserved  for  the  ladies  of  the 
Court ;  the  others  were  for  men,  and  any  other  ladies  who 
wished  to  look  on  ;  but  no  one,  man  or  woman,  was  allowed 
to  enter  if  not  splendidly  dressed.  The  King  lent  orna- 
ments of  pearls  and  diamonds  to  M.  du  Maine,  and  of 
coloured  stones  to  the  Count  de  Toulouse.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans'  costume  was  generally  admitted  to  be  the  finest, 
and  in  the  best  taste  ;  it  was  of  blue  velvet,  embroidered 
with  mosaics,  and  covered  with  pearls  and  diamonds. 
While  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Ambassador  the  King 
took  great  pleasure  in  watching  from  his  windows  the 
crowds  of  people  who  swarmed  in  the  courtyards,  the 
avenue,  and  even  on  the  roofs.  About  eleven  o'clock  the 
Ambassador  arrived  in  the  great  courtyard,  accompanied 
by  Marshal  de  Mattignon  and  the  Baron  de  Breteuil ;  his 
suite  was  wretched,  and  he  himself  was  very  poorly  dressed 
and  seemed  ill  at  ease. 

Then  the  King,  accompanied  by  the  Princes  and  Prin- 
cesses of  the  Blood,  and  the  bastards,  entered  the  Gallery. 
He  was  dressed  in  black  and  gold,  with  the  ribbon  and 
badge  of  the  Order  ;  his  coat  was  adorned  with  the  finest 
crown  diamonds,  to  the  value  of  12,500,000  livres  ;  he  was 
almost  sinking  under  their  weight,  for  he  seemed  thin  and 
broken  in  health,  and  his  face  looked  very  ill.  He  took 
his  seat  on  the  throne,  the  Princes  standing  on  each  side  ; 
behind  the  throne  a  raised  seat  had  been  contrived  for 
Madame  and  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  who  were  in  mourning, 
from  which  they  could  see  without  being  much  exposed 
to  view  ;  they  entered  by  the  Queen's  apartments,  which 
had  hitherto  been  kept  closed  since  the  death  of  the 
Dauphiness.  On  the  King's  right  hand  stood  the  Duchess 
de  Ventadour,  holding  our  present  King  in  leading-strings. 
Coypel,  a  painter,  and  Bose,  secretary  to  the  Academy  of 
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Inscriptions,  were  present ;  the  one  to  make  a  picture  of 
the  scene,  the  other  to  draw  up  an  account  of  it.  Pont- 
chartrain  had  omitted  nothing  to  flatter  the  King,  and 
make  him  believe  that  this  embassy  recalled  the  days 
when  he  was  at  the  apogee  of  his  glory  ;  in  order  to  please 
his  vanity,  in  short,  he  practised  a  most  impudent  decep- 
tion on  him. 

The  Ambassador  was  conducted  through  the  great  suite 
of  apartments,  and  entered  the  Gallery  through  the  saloon 
at  the  end  opposite  the  throne.  The  splendour  of  the 
spectacle  seemed  to  disconcert  him  completely.  Once  or 
twice  during  the  audience  he  was  angry  with  his  inter- 
preter, which  made  people  suspect  that  he  was  not  entirely 
ignorant  of  French.  When  the  audience  was  over  he  was 
entertained  at  dinner  by  the  officers  of  the  King's  house- 
hold, according  to  the  usual  custom,  after  which  he  went 
to  pay  his  respects  to  our  present  King  in  the  Queen's 
apartments,  which  had  been  superbly  decorated  for  the 
occasion ;  he  then  returned  to  Paris.  The  presents  he 
brought  were  as  Mttle  worthy  to  be  given  by  the  King  of 
Persia  as  to  be  accepted  by  our  King  :  they  consisted  of 
104  pearls  of  no  great  value  ;  200  very  bad  turquoises  ; 
and  two  gold  boxes  filled  with  a  rare  balm  which  exudes 
from  the  rock  in  a  cave,  and  congeals  with  lapse  of  time  ; 
it  is  said  to  be  sovereign  for  wounds.  The  King  gave  orders 
that  none  of  the  arrangements  in  the  Gallery  and  grand 
suite  were  to  be  altered,  as  he  had  resolved  to  give  this 
so-called  Ambassador  his  farewell  audience  in  the  same 
place,  and  with  the  same  magnificence. 

The  Grand  Master  of  Malta,  believing  that  the  Turks 
were  about  to  attack  his  island,  summoned  all  the  Knights 
to  its  defence  ;  he  sent  ships  to  Marseilles  for  their  accom- 
modation, and  also  to  bring  provisions  and  ammunition. 
The  Grand  Prior,  who  was  still  resident  at  Lyons,  asked  the 
King's  leave  to  pay  his  respects  to  him  before  starting  ;  he 
received  full  permission  to  go  to  Malta,  but  was  forbidden 
to  come  near  the  King,  or  even  to  go  to  Paris.  The  King 
destined  four  battahons  of  infantry,  besides  artillerymen 
and  miners,  to  take  part  in  the  defence  ;  the  cost  to  be 
borne  by  the  Order  of  Malta.  The  Elector  of  Treves,  as 
Grand  Prior  of  Castille,  intended  to  send  two  battahons 
at  his  own  expense  ;  but  all  the  troops  were  countermanded. 
The  most  zealous  Knights  had  their  voyage  to  Malta  for 
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nothing,  for  the  Turks  had  never  thought  of  attacking 
the  island  ;  the  rest  received  counter-orders.  The  Grand 
Prior  went  to  Malta,  and  was  received  there  with  a  salute 
of  twenty-three  guns  and  other  honours  ;  he  took  care 
that  the  fact  should  be  generally  known. 

Cardinal  de  BouUlon  died  at  Rome  on  the  7th  of  March, 
in  his  seventy-second  year.  He  was  born  in  1643,  at  the 
time  when  his  uncle,  M.  de  Turenne,  was  at  the  height  of 
his  glory  ;  and  was  made  a  Cardinal,  on  the  King's  nomina- 
tion, in  1669,  before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-sixth  year. 
M.  de  Turenne,  having  quarrelled  with  Louvois,  obtained 
as  a  special  favour  that  all  correspondence  between  the 
King  and  himself  should  be  conducted  through  Cardinal 
de  Bomllon,  instead  of  through  the  Minister  ;  and  this  not 
only  brought  the  Cardinal  into  constant  communication 
with  the  King,  but  initiated  him  into  many  public  affairs 
of  importance ;  for  M.  de  Turenne,  while  commanding 
our  armies  on  the  frontier,  was  also  employed  in  diplomatic 
negotiations.  He  lived  at  this  time  in  splendid  magnifi- 
cence ;  marks  of  favour  and  distinction  were  showered  on 
him  ;  he  denied  himseK  no  gratification,  and  the  King  was 
willing  to  tolerate  anything  in  a  Cardinal.  There  never 
was  a  man  more  fortunate  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  if 
only  he  could  have  been  content  with  what  he  had  ;  but  his 
head  was  turned  by  the  honours  conferred  on  his  family, 
and  he  thought  that  for  him  to  cease  to  rise  would  be  equi- 
valent to  falling  back.  In  the  end  his  pretensions  gave 
offence  ;  he  was  banished  for  a  time,  and  the  King  inter- 
fered to  prevent  his  being  elected  Bishop  of  Liege. 

After  a  time  he  was  received  back  into  favour,  and  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the  King's  affairs  at  Rome. 
We  have  seen  how  he  tried  to  deceive  both  Pope  and  King  in 
order  to  procure  a  Cardinal's  hat  for  his  nephew,  which  was 
the  first  cause  of  his  losing  favour  ;  how  he  further  in- 
curred the  King's  displeasure  by  the  part  he  played  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  and  the  Coadjutorship 
of  Strasbourg  ;  and  how  his  disgrace  was  finally  consum- 
mated by  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  King's  repeated 
orders  to  leave  Rome  and  return  to  Prance.  Having  by 
his  delay  achieved  his  object  of  becoming  Doyen  of  the 
Sacred  College,  he  did  return  in  1700,  and  was  banished 
to  Cluny.  For  ten  years  he  tried  every  means  which  base- 
ness and  abject  servility  could  suggest  to  procure  his  pardon  ; 
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at  last,  disgusted  with  the  constant  snubs  and  rebuffs 
which  he  experienced,  he  wrote  that  letter  to  the  King, 
remarkable  alike  for  madness,  ingratitude,  and  insolence, 
and  fled  to  the  Low  Countries.  Here  he  was  at  first  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  ;  but  after  the  death  of  his  nephew— 
a  deserter  like  himself— his  pride,  his  contemptuous  dis- 
regard of  common  propriety,  and  a  shameful  lawsuit  in 
which  he  was  involved  with  his  nephew's  widow,  caused  him 
to  be  generally  disliked  and  despised.  The  Netherlands 
became  intolerable  to  him  ;  Rome  was  his  only  remaining 
place  of  refuge  ;  and  he  arrived  there  about  Easter  in  1712. 
He  flattered  himself  that  he  might  have  something  to 
expect  there  from  the  favours  of  the  Pope,  in  whose  election 
he  had  played  an  influential  part,  and  who  had  received 
consecration  from  his  hands  ;  he  hoped  to  recover  the  friends 
he  had  made  in  the  days  of  his  favour  and  magnificence, 
and  to  make  new  ones  among  generous  spirits,  touched  by 
his  fallen  fortunes  ;  he  intended  also  to  make  the  most 
of  his  position  as  Doyen  of  the  Sacred  College.  But  his 
reputation  had  preceded  him  ;  and,  owing  to  a  combination 
of  circumstances,  he  found  his  situation  at  Rome  embar- 
rassing. No  one  would  visit  him  who  had  anything  to 
expect  from  our  King ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  dared  not  give 
himself  up  altogether  to  the  enemies  of  France,  because 
there  were  some  affairs  of  importance  to  the  Boufllons  still 
unsettled,  which  the  King  could  easily  decide  against  them  ; 
moreover,  our  enemies  despised  him  too  much  to  care  to 
make  advances  to  him.  He  found  himself,  therefore,  utterly 
without  influence  at  Rome  ;  as  senior  Cardinal  he  was 
treated  with  a  show  of  respect,  and  he  had  free  access  to 
the  Pope  ;  but  that  was  all.  His  pride,  though  intense, 
was  not  of  the  kind  which  disdains  petty  considerations  ; 
and  he  suffered  acutely  under  the  contrast  between  his 
present  position  and  that  which  he  had  formerly  held  in 
that  city,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  world  is  so  con- 
stantly directed.  At  last  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  pro- 
cure a  petty  distinction  for  the  Cardinals,  which  they 
repudiated  with  scorn,  brought  home  to  him  the  fact,  which 
he  had  vainly  tried  to  disguise  from  himself,  that  he  was 
regarded  with  general  contempt  and  aversion.  He  feU  iU 
from  rage  and  disappointment,  and  died  in  less  than  a  week  : 
a  strange  ending  for  a  man  to  whom  disappointed  rage 
had  been  familiar  for  so  many  years.     Nobody  regretted 
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him,  either  at  Rome  or  in  France,  with  the  doubtful  excep- 
tion of  the  Bouillon  family.  The  King  despised  him  so 
much  that  he  never  even  mentioned  his  name. 

He  was  a  man  of  dark  complexion,  very  thin  ;  his  height 
was  not  above  the  average,  his  figure  good  and  weU  set  up. 
There  would  have  been  nothing  remarkable  about  his  face 
if  his  eyes  had  been  like  other  people's  ;  but,  besides  that 
they  were  very  close  to  each  other,  they  squinted  inwardly 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  really  seemed  as  if  they  would  meet ; 
this  gave  him  a  most  hideous  and  terrifying  expression. 
He  usually  wore  a  grey  coat  turned  up  with  red,  with  buttons 
of  rather  fine  diamonds  set  in  gold  ;  he  never  dressed  like 
other  people,  but  always  devised  something  of  his  own 
invention,  to  attract  notice.  He  was  not  without  ability, 
but  his  mind  was  confused,  and  he  had  not  much  acquired 
knowledge.  He  had  the  air  and  manners  of  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  good  society  ;  easy,  and  usually  polite  ;  but  they 
were  mingled  with  such  an  insufferable  consciousness  of 
superiority  that  even  his  politeness  was  offensive.  Not 
less  so  were  his  punctilious  insistence  on  his  rank,  the 
manner  in  which  he  domineered  over  the  conversation,  and 
the  pains  he  invariably  took  to  lead  it  back  to  the  subject 
of  himseK  and  his  doings.  When  he  wanted  anything, 
however,  no  flunkey  could  be  more  supple  and  obliging.  He 
had  sold  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  Jesuits  ;  and,  in 
return,  they  rendered  him  many  important  services ;  he 
even  found  among  them  tools  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
his  treasons. 

There  never  was  more  of  the  ecclesiastic  about  his  mode 
of  fife  than  was  necessary  to  satisfy  his  vanity.  He  lived 
in  the  most  refined  and  sumptuous  luxury  ;  his  ostentation 
was  prodigious,  and  he  was  perpetually  scheming  to  in- 
crease his  worldly  grandeur.  His  morals  were  infamous,  and 
he  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  them  ;  he  had  a  vice  which 
the  King  looked  upon  with  abhorrence  in  his  own  brother, 
but  which,  in  the  cases  of  M.  de  Vendome  and  Cardinal  de 
Bouillon,  he  tolerated  to  such  a  degree  that,  for  a  long  time, 
they  were  in  high  favour  with  him.  Few  distinguished  men 
have  dishonoured  themselves  so  completely  as  Cardinal 
de  Bouillon,  or  in  so  many  different  ways  ;  it  would  take 
far  too  long  to  recapitulate  the  story  of  his  infamies  :  his 
ingratitude,  his  debaucheries,  his  impostures,  and  his 
treasons.     On  his  death-bed  his  vanity  led  him  into  th9 
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absurdity  of  naming  six  Cardinals  as  his  executors,  though 
all  his  property  in  France  had  been  confiscated,  and  he 
had  nothing  to  bequeath  except  such  money,  plate,  and 
jewels  as  he  had  been  able  to  carry  with  him  to  Rome.  It 
may  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  never  surpassed  in  pride 
except  by  Lucifer,  to  whom  he  sacrificed  everything  as  to 
his  sole  divinity. 

While  Madame  des  Ursins  was  slowly  travelhng  towards 
Paris,  great  changes  were  in  progress  in  Spain,  the  conse- 
quence of  her  downfall.  Cardinal  del  Giudice  was  not 
only  recalled,  as  we  have  seen,  but  made  governor  to  the 
Prince  of  the  Asturias,  rather  a  strange  appointment  for  a 
priest.  In  these  days  of  his  restored  favour  he  did  not 
forget  how  Father  Robinet,  the  King's  confessor,  had 
opposed  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Toledo,  which  he 
coveted,  and  induced  the  King  to  give  it  to  a  simple  village 
priest,  amid  general  applause  ;  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. A  priest,  and  especially  an  ItaUan  priest,  never 
forgives  ;  Giudice  persuaded  the  King  to  dismiss  Father 
Robinet,  and  recall  Father  d'Aubenton  to  his  confessional ; 
the  same  who  drew  up  the  Constitution  Unigenitus  in  con- 
junction with  Cardinal  Fabroni.  This  change  was  very 
unfortunate,  not  only  for  Spain,  but  also  for  France.  Robinet 
was  quite  disinterested,  and  without  ambition ;  he  had 
no  extreme  ultramontane  notions  ;  and,  though  a  Jesuit, 
he  never  went  further  with  his  Society  than  his  honour  and 
conscience  would  permit.  He  was,  in  short,  a  really  good 
man,  and  showed  both  sagacity  and  boldness  in  carrjdng 
out  what  he  thought  right.  He  was  liked  and  trusted  by 
everybody  in  Spain,  yet  he  was  always  humble-minded  ;  in 
all  things  he  was  honest  and  upright,  an  enemy  to  all  in- 
trigues. We  shall  have  occasion  to  see  that  his  successor 
was  very  unlike  him.  Father  Robinet  retired  to  France, 
and  lived  as  a  simple  priest  at  Strasbourg,  without  meddling 
with  public  affairs. 

A  month  later  Flotte  and  Renaud  were  set  at  Uberty. 
The  fall  of  Madame  des  Ursins  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
King  of  Spain  to  a  good  many  things  ;  it  was  she  who  had 
caused  the  arrest  of  these  two  servants  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  at  a  time  when,  backed  up  by  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  and  Monseigneur's  cabal,  she  was  aiming  at  nothing 
less  than  bringing  that  Prince  to  the  scaffold.  The  new 
Queen  of  Spain,  who  was  rapidly  acquiring  a  high  degree  of 
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authority,  sought  to  upset  aU  that  Madame  des  Ursins  had 
done  ;  and,  possibly,  the  reports  of  our  King's  faiKng 
health  made  her  think  a  reconciliation  desirable  between 
the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Prince  who  must  inevitably 
become  Regent  of  France.  Accordingly,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  King  of  Spain  wrote 
to  om:  King  that,  being  now  convinced  that  the  accusations 
brought  against  Flotte  and  Renaud  were  groundless,  he  had 
ordered  them  to  be  set  at  liberty,  adding  that  he  had  a 
strong  wish  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  requested  the  King  to  use  his  good  offices  for  that 
purpose.  This  letter  caused  general  surprise,  and  great  was 
the  anger  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  for  such  a  retractation 
of  charges  which  had  been  so  vehemently  pressed  might 
very  well  open  the  King's  eyes  on  the  subject  of  calumnies 
more  atrocious  still,  and  more  nearly  touching  his  domestic 
happiness.  M.  du  Maine  trembled ;  but  thought  his 
wisest  course  would  be  to  say  nothing  about  this  awkward 
incident.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  concert  with  the  King, 
wrote  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  received  a  very  polite 
reply.  Flotte  and  Renaud  went  to  Madrid,  by  his  in- 
structions, to  thank  the  King  and  Queen,  and  were  well 
received  ;  they  also  received  permission  to  return  to  France, 
but  were  wisely  cautioned  not  to  come  near  Paris,  to  avoid 
impertinent  curiosity.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  sent  them 
money  to  pay  their  debts  in  Spain,  and  on  their  return  made 
them  a  present,  and  gave  them  handsome  pensions. 

Madame  des  Ursins  arrived  at  last,  and  went  to  stay  with 
her  brother,  the  Duke  de  Noirmonstier,  in  his  house  next 
door  to  mine,  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique.  She  must  have 
been  painfully  struck  by  the  contrast  between  this  visit 
and  her  last,  when  she  appeared  in  our  Court  like  a  sort  of 
Queen.  Few  people  visited  her,  except  her  old  friends 
and  the  members  of  the  now  extinct  cabal ;  after  the  first 
few  days  she  was  left  almost  in  solitude,  for  people  were 
waiting  to  see  what  sort  of  reception  she  would  have  at 
Versailles.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  though  little  influenced 
by  desire  for  a  petty  revenge,  felt  that,  now  he  was  recon- 
ciled with  the  King  of  Spain,  it  was  important  to  show  the 
world  that  the  Spanish  affair,  which  had  so  nearly  brought 
him  to  the  scaffold,  was  merely  the  result  of  the  hatred 
and  artifices  of  the  Princess  des  Ursins.  Times  had  now 
changed.    Monseigneur,  who  had  done  his  best  to  push  that 
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affair  to  extremities,  was  dead  ;  the  cabal  of  Meudon,  which 
had  urged  him  on,  was  amiihilated  ;  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  had  turned  her  back  on  her  old  ally  ;  so  that  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  having  now  a  free  hand,  thought  that  in  his  own 
interests  he  ought  not  to  spare  Madame  des  Ursins.  He 
asked  the  King  to  forbid  her  to  appear  in  any  place,  even 
at  Versailles,  where  she  would  be  likely  to  meet  the  Duchess 
of  Berry,  Madame,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  or  himself. 
At  the  same  time  he  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  strictly 
forbade  any  member  of  their  household  to  see  her ;  and 
asked  their  private  friends,  as  a  favour,  not  to  go  near  her. 
This  caused  a  great  sensation,  and  made  it  clear  to  the 
public  that  Madame  des  Ursins  had  completely  lost  the 
favour  of  the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

I  thought  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  quite  right ;  but  I 
represented  to  him  that,  apart  from  her  behaviour  to  him, 
I  had  always  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Madame  des 
Ursins  ;  I  was  far  from  placing  that  intimacy  on  the  same 
level  as  my  attachment  to  himseK ;  still,  it  would  be  hard 
for  me  not  to  see  her,  for  I  could  not  forget  the  unvarying 
marks  of  friendship  she  had  always  shown  me,  particularly 
during  her  last  visit  to  Paris,  when  she  had  been  at  the 
height  of  her  triumph.  We  came  to  a  compromise  ;  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans  agreed  to  let  me  see  her  twice  ; 
once  immediately,  the  second  time  when  she  was  about 
to  leave  ;  but  they  insisted  that  Madame  de  Saint-Simon, 
as  a  member  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry's  household,  should 
not  call  on  her — a  stipulation  which  we  found  hard  to  digest, 
but  we  had  to  submit.  I  was  determined,  however,  to  make 
the  most  of  what  I  had  extorted  ;  so  I  wrote  to  Madame 
des  Ursins  explaining  how  matters  stood ;  and  told  her 
that,  as  I  wished  to  see  her  at  my  ease,  I  would  not  ask  for 
an  audience  till  the  first  days  of  her  visit  were  over.  She 
received  this  message  very  kindly  ;  she  had,  of  course,  long 
known  of  my  intimacy  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  was 
not  surprised  that  I  should  be  fettered  to  a  certain  extent ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  was  gratified  that  I  should  have  stipu- 
lated for  such  concessions  as  I  had  obtained. 

Some  days  later  I  went  to  her  house  at  two  in  the  after- 
noon ;  she  immediately  gave  orders  that  no  other  visitors 
were  to  be  admitted,  and  I  remained  with  her  tete-a-tete 
tiU  after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  As  may  be  supposed,  a  good 
many   subjects   came   under   discussion  during   this   long 
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interview.  I  found  her  as  friendly  and  open-hearted  as 
ever ;  she  spoke  with  some  reserve  about  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  his  affairs,  but  quite  frankly  about  everything 
else.  She  related  the  events  of  her  downfall,  without  saying 
a  word  against  our  King,  or  against  the  King  of  Spain,  with 
whose  conduct,  indeed,  she  expressed  herself  satisfied ;  she 
was  guarded  on  the  subject  of  the  Queen,  but  predicted  a 
good  deal  of  what  we  have  since  witnessed.  She  did  not 
conceal  that  she  had  been  completely  taken  by  surprise ; 
she  related  the  Queen's  insults,  her  journey,  and  the  hard- 
ships she  had  undergone,  without  any  disguise.  She  also 
spoke  quite  naturally  of  her  visit  to  Court,  and  of  her  un- 
pleasant situation  at  Paris  ;  she  told  me  a  good  deal  about 
the  King  of  Spain,  the  late  Queen,  and  many  persons  who 
had  played  a  leading  part  in  that  country.  Finally,  she 
talked  over  her  future  movements,  and  discussed  various 
places  to  which  she  thought  of  retiring  ;  for  she  had  not 
yet  made  up  her  mind  on  that  point.  These  eight  hours 
spent  in  talk  with  a  person  so  full  of  curious  information 
went  by  like  so  many  minutes  ;  at  last  the  hour  for  supper, 
though  a  late  one,  arrived,  and  we  had  to  separate.  We 
did  so  with  reciprocal  and  sincere  expressions  of  friendship, 
and  regret  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  and  Madame  de 
Saint-Simon  to  meet.  She  promised  to  give  me  sufficient 
notice  of  her  departure  to  enable  us  to  spend  another  day 
together. 

Her  visit  to  the  Court  at  Versailles  was  not  very  agree- 
able. She  dined  with  the  Duchess  du  Lude,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Madame  de  Maintenon's  room,  about  half  an  hour 
before  the  King  came  in.  She  did  not  remain  long  with 
them,  and  went  to  spend  the  night  at  the  house  of  Madame 
Adam,  wife  of  one  of  the  chief  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
in  the  town  of  Versailles.  Next  day,  after  dining  with  the 
Duchess  de  Ventadour,  she  returned  to  Paris.  The  King 
allowed  her  to  resign  her  pension,  and  gave  her  in  exchange 
stock  on  the  Hotel- de-Ville.  This  arrangement  increased 
her  income,  and  was  more  secure  ;  for  she  fully  expected 
to  lose  her  pension  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans  became  head 
of  the  Government.  It  was  M.  du  Maine  who  obtained 
this  pecuniary  favour  for  her,  out  of  gratitude  for  the 
honours  she  had  procured  in  Spain  for  M.  de  Vendome. 
She  thought  of  retiring  to  Holland,  but  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  her  either  at  the  Hague  or  Amster- 
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dam;  finally,  she  settled  on  Italy  as  her  future  home. 
After  this  visit  to  Versailles  she  returned  no  more  to  Court 
till  she  went  to  take  leave. 

Lord  Stair  had  been  here  for  some  time  as  Ambassador 
from  England.  He  was  a  tall,  good-looking  Scotchman, 
and  had  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  or  St.  Andrew  of  Scotland. 
He  carried  his  head  high,  with  a  most  insolent  expression, 
which  was  not  belied  by  the  audacious  language  he  used 
about  the  works  at  Mardyke,  the  demolition  of  the  harbour 
of  Dunkirk,  and  other  matters  ;  in  fact,  he  raised  so  many 
quibbles  and  disputes  that  the  general  opinion  was  that  he 
was  sent  here  rather  to  pick  a  quarrel  than  to  look  after 
the  affairs  of  his  country.  He  wore  out  the  patience  and 
good  temper  of  Torcy,  so  that  he  refused  to  do  business 
with  him  any  longer ;  Stair,  indeed,  spoke  to  the  King 
himself  with  so  little  restraint  in  the  audiences  which  he 
was  continually  demanding  in  the  haughtiest  manner  that 
the  King  declined  to  listen  to  him.  He  tried  to  mingle 
with  the  best  society,  which  soon  became  tired  of  his  impu- 
dent talk,  though  he  did  his  best  to  attract  people  to  his 
house  by  keeping  an  excellent  cook.  I  shall  often  have 
occasion  to  mention  him.  He  played  his  part  only  too 
well ;  it  consisted  in  striking  terror  into  others,  while  he, 
with  good  reason,  was  thoroughly  alarmed  himself.  He 
was  a  man  of  ability  and  enterprise,  and  had  served  in 
Marlborough's  army ;    he  hated  France  most  cordially. 

On  Friday,  the  3rd  of  May,  the  King  stopped  in  the 
gardens  of  Marly  on  his  way  to  Mass,  and  amused  himseK 
by  watching  an  ecHpse  of  the  sun.  All  the  ladies  had  been 
assembled  there  for  some  time  beforehand ;  and  Cassini, 
the  famous  astronomer,  had  come  over  from  the  Observa- 
tory with  telescopes,  to  enable  them  to  see  the  eclipse  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  Next  day  the  anniversary  service 
was  held  at  St.  Denis  for  the  Duke  of  Berry,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  some  Princes  of  the  Blood. 
The  Duchess  of  Berry's  mourning  ought  to  have  lasted 
six  weeks  longer,  but  the  King  made  her  leave  it  off  ;  he 
led  her  himself  into  the  saloon,  and  made  her  sit  down 
to  play.  We  have  seen  elsewhere  how  much  he  disliked 
mourning,  and  how  little  he  regarded  the  ordinary  rules  of 
propriety  in  this  respect,  even  among  his  nearest  relations. 
The  Duchess  of  Berry  had  long  wished  to  have  ladies,  like 
the  Dauphiness's  Ladies  of  the  Palace  ;    the  Eang  now 
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allowed  her  to  have  four :  Madame  de  Coettenfao  ;  the 
Marqiiise  de  Brancas ;  Madame  de  Clermont,  whose  husband 
had  been  Captain  of  the  Duke  of  Berry's  guards  ;  and 
Madame  de  Pons,  whose  husband  had  been  his  Master  of 
the  Wardrobe  ;  their  pay  was  fixed  at  4,000  livres  a  year, 
but  they  were  not  given  the  title  of  Ladies  of  the  Palace. 

Madame  de  Coettenfao  died  very  shortly  after  her  ap- 
pointment, and  her  death  brought  me  some  business  which 
I  had  not  anticipated.  She  had  not  much  to  boast  of  in 
the  way  of  birth,  being  the  daughter  of  a  counsellor  in 
Parhament  by  a  daughter  of  Madame  de  Motteville,  who 
has  left  us  some  excellent  Memoirs  of  the  Regency  of  Anne 
of  Austria.  She  left  no  children  or  near  relations.  Her 
husband,  a  great  friend  of  mine,  had,  when  starting  for  his 
last  three  campaigns,  given  a  despatch-box  into  my  keep- 
ing, with  a  request  that  it  should  be  given  to  his  wife  in 
case  of  his  death.  When  she  fell  ill  she  sent  to  Marly, 
where  I  was,  begging  me  to  go  to  see  her  at  Paris.  I  did 
so  immediately  ;  and  she  hastened  to  give  me  the  same 
despatch-box,  without  a  word  as  to  its  contents  or  what 
I  was  to  do  with  it.  Her  mother  came  in  while  she  was 
talking  to  me,  at  which  she  seemed  much  disturbed  ;  and 
she  finished  our  conversation  hurriedly  behind  a  screen, 
for  she  had  not  yet  taken  to  her  bed.  I  carried  off  the 
box  to  Marly  ;  about  ten  days  afterwards  she  died,  and  I 
then  had  to  send  it  to  the  Civil  Lieutenant  to  be  opened. 
It  contained  a  will,  by  which  she  left  aU  the  property  at 
her  disposal,  amounting  to  over  500,000  livres,  to  me. 
I  saw  at  once  what  this  meant,  and  said  so  to  Coettenfao 
and  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Avranches  ;  I  then  proceeded 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  receive  this  inheritance  and 
hand  it  over  to  Coettenfao.  Her  mother,  and  some  other 
heirs,  contested  the  will,  and  I  had  to  defend  it.  I  thought 
I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,  because  I  could 
swear  in  court  that  no  one  had  ever  mentioned  this  legacy 
to  me,  much  less  what  I  was  to  do  with  it ;  but  a  very 
singular  decision  had  been  given  quite  lately,  which  was 
intended  to  put  a  stop  to  trusts  of  this  sort. 

Madame  d'Isenghien-Rodes,  dying  without  children,  left 
aU  her  property  to  the  Abbe  de  Thou,  a  great  friend  of 
M.  dTsenghien's,  and  a  highly  honourable  man.  He  was 
in  the  same  position  as  myself  ;  he  could  swear  before  the 
Parhament   that   he   had   known   nothing   of   this   legacy 
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beforehand,  nor  received  the  slightest  Mat  as  to  what  he 
was  to  do  with  it.  But  the  ParUament  on  this  occasion  was 
not  content  with  the  usual  affidavit :  "  that  the  legatee 
had  not  been  informed  that  the  property  was  to  be  held 
by  him  in  trust  for  another  person."  The  Abbe  was  asked 
to  swear  that  he  would  keep  the  legacy  for  himself,  and 
not  hand  it  over  to  anybody  ;  if  he  dechned  to  take  this 
oath  the  wiU  was  to  be  declared  null  and  void.  I  do  not 
know  in  what  sense  the  Abbe  understood  this  ;  but,  seeing 
that  it  was  the  only  way  to  save  the  will  from  being  declared 
invalid,  he  swore  that  he  would  keep  the  legacy  for  him- 
self, and  not  give  it  to  any  one.  He  came  into  possession 
of  the  property  accordingly.  Now  I  only  wanted  my 
legacy  in  order  to  hand  it  over  to  M.  de  Coettenfao,  for  I 
knew  it  could  have  been  left  to  me  only  for  that  purpose ; 
and  I  did  not  care  to  take  the  oath  which  had  been  pro- 
pounded to  the  Abbe  de  Thou.  To  avoid  it,  I  availed 
myself  of  the  fact  that  my  opponents  were  related  to  some 
members  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  to  have  the  case  settled 
by  that  of  Rouen  ;  for  some  of  the  friends  I  had  made 
there  at  the  time  of  my  lawsuit  with  the  Duke  de  Brissac 
stni  remained,  and  I  hoped  this  Parliament  would  not 
follow  the  precedent  set  in  the  case  of  the  Abb6  de  Thou. 
My  opponents  went  to  Rouen,  and  gave  out  that  I  cared 
nothing  about  the  case  personally,  but  was  defending  it 
merely  as  a  matter  of  form  ;  as  a  proof  of  this,  they  said 
I  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  come  and  look  after  my 
interests.  Coettenfao  and  the  Bishop  of  Avranches,  who 
were  at  Rouen,  sent  me  word  of  this  ;  and,  though  I  was 
very  busy  at  the  time,  I  started  for  Rouen  two  days  later. 
I  called  on  the  judges,  and  on  all  my  old  friends,  and 
spared  no  pains  to  show  that  I  was  in  earnest ;  I  stayed 
at  Rouen  about  ten  days,  and  took  all  necessary  steps  to 
win  my  case.  This  put  a  different  complexion  on  the  affair  ; 
the  mother  and  the  other  claimants  became  alarmed,  and 
proposed  a  compromise.  I  refused  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
sent  word  of  it  to  Coettenfao  and  his  brother,  telling  them 
that,  as  I  did  not  intend  to  receive  a  halfpenny  of  the 
bequest  for  myself,  it  was  for  them  to  say  whether  I  was 
to  accept  a  compromise  or  fight  the  matter  out.  In  the 
end  they  preferred  a  compromise  to  the  delays  and  uncer- 
tainty of  the  law,  and  asked  me  to  agree  to  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  more  than  haH  the  property  was  handed 
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over  to  me.  Directly  the  necessary  documents  were 
signed  I  paid  over  aU  I  had  received  to  M.  de  Coettenfao. 
Four  or  five  months  later  some  packages  were  left  at 
my  house  by  porters,  who  refused  to  give  any  information 
about  them.  On  being  opened,  they  were  found  to  con- 
tain a  handsome  service  of  silver  plate,  engraved  with  my 
arms  ;  worth  more  than  20,000  crowns.  We  discovered 
that  it  came  from  Coettenfao,  and  taxed  him  with  it ;  he 
denied  it  at  first,  but  our  proofs  were  too  strong,  and  he 
had  to  acknowledge  in  the  end  that  he  had  sent  it ;  but 
nothing  that  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  or  I  could  say  would 
induce  him  to  take  it  back.  We  had  been  using  nothing 
but  earthenware  since  the  time  when  people  had  sent  aU 
their  plate  to  the  Mint.  So  this  affair  of  the  legacy  ended 
handsomely  on  both  sides.  Coettenfao  was  weU  off ; 
nevertheless  this  bequest  was  not  unwelcome,  for  he  had 
to  spend  a  good  deal  in  keeping  up  his  position  when  with 
the  army.  He  was  a  Lieutenant-General  of  distinction, 
and  very  popular  with  the  household  troops,  in  which  he 
held  a  commission  as  senior  Sub-Lieutenant  of  the  Light 
Horse  of  the  Guard.  I  got  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was 
then  Regent,  to  promise  him  in  my  presence  to  make  him 
a  Knight  of  the  Order  at  the  next  promotion ;  but  that 
Prince  had  promised  the  same  thing  to  so  many  others 
that  he  thought  the  shortest  way  out  of  his  difficulty  was 
to  disappoint  them  all,  and  make  no  promotion ;  for  he 
could  not  go  beyond  the  number  of  one  hundred  Knights, 
fixed  by  the  Statutes  of  the  Order. 
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The  icing's  last  visit  to  Marly— D'Effiat— Illness  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
—Danger  of  newly  plastered  walls— The  King's  health— Impertinent 
bets  in  England— Death  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux— Anecdotes  about 
hun — A  decision  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits— The  King  changes  my 
quarters  at  Marly — His  reason — Boulainvilliers'  prognostications  con- 
cerning the  King— Father  Telher's  alarm  about  the  Constitution— 
The  King  discusses  the  question  with  influential  deputies  from  the 
ParUament — Courageous  behaviour  of  Daguesseau — The  King 
threatens  to  hold  a  lit-de-justice — The  Duke  of  Orleans  consults  me  on 
the  subject — His  opinions — Farewell  audience  of  Madame  des  Ursins 
— I  see  her  accidentally — Her  alarm  and  sudden  departure  for  Rome 
— Her  last  years  and  death. 

On  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  June,  the  King  went  to  Marly, 
the  last  time  he  ever  did  go  there.  Almost  immediately 
afterwards,  Chamlay  had  an  apoplectic  stroke,  and  was 
ordered  to  Bourbon  ;  his  lodgings  at  Marly  were  given  to 
the  Marquis  d'Effiat.  Though  nothing  would  make  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  beheve  it,  this  man  had  long  been  in  the 
pay  of  M.  du  Maine,  who  now  required  his  presence  at 
Marly,  for  the  King's  stay  there  was  to  be  a  long  one ;  his 
health  was  visibly  declining,  and  it  was  possible  that  he 
might  die  there  ;  it  was  therefore  essential  for  M.  du  Maine 
to  be  kept  informed  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  plans,  and  to 
be  able,  through  d'Effiat,  to  give  him  insidious  advice. 
D'Effiat  was  a  thorough  rascal,  the  more  dangerous  because 
he  had  a  good  deal  of  sense  and  ability  ;  very  greedy  of 
money,  and  very  debauched.  I  had  never  spoken  to  him 
before  he  came  to  Marly,  for  I  was  not  ignorant  of  his 
underhand  deaMngs  with  M.  du  Maine  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  I  disliked  aU  I  heard  about  him. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  began 
talking  to  me  about  the  bad  condition  of  her  husband's 
pecuniary  affairs,  and  the  waste  and  bad  management 
which  were  going  on  in  connection  with  them ;  she  then 
went  on  to  speak  of  d'Effiat's  capacity  in  business  matters 
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his  attachment  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  his  conviction 
that  he  could  put  everything  to  rights  if  the  management 
of  his  affairs  was  entrusted  to  him  ;  adding  that  he  would 
not  ask  for  it,  but  had  told  her  that  he  would  not  refuse  it 
if  offered.  She  said  she  wished  me  to  make  d'Effiat's 
acquaintance,  with  many  complimentary  expressions  about 
both  of  us  ;  and  she  ended  by  asking  me  to  speak  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  about  the  derangement  of  his  affairs,  and 
suggest  that  the  Marquis  d'Efifiat  should  take  charge  of 
them.  I  did  not  like  this  at  all ;  I  told  her  I  did  not  care 
about  maldng  new  acquaintances  ;  and,  moreover,  I  had 
found  that  my  invariable  rule,  never  to  speak  to  her  hus- 
band about  his  private  affairs  or  about  the  Palais-Royal, 
answered  so  well  that  I  was  determined  not  to  depart 
from  it.  It  was  of  no  use  ;  she  went  on  teasing  me  till  I 
promised  to  represent  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  the  personal 
discredit  brought  on  him  by  the  bad  administration  of 
his  affairs.  She  begged  me  to  choose  a  time  when  he  was 
alone  with  d'Effiat,  who,  she  said,  would  back  me  up  ;  and 
to  suggest  point-blank  that  he  should  ask  d'Effiat  to  take 
his  affairs  in  hand  ;  put  in  this  way,  she  was  sure  he  would 
not  refuse,  nor  would  d'Effiat  decline  the  task. 

Two  days  later  I  found  d'Effiat,  whom  I  had  not  met 
previously,  alone  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  I 
should  not  have  disturbed  their  interview  but  for  the 
promise  which  the  Duchess  had  extorted  from  me.  After 
some  general  conversation,  I  found  an  opportunity  to  carry 
out  my  commission ;  they  let  me  finish  what  I  had  to  say, 
and  then  the  Duke  of  Orleans  said  he  did  not  know  what 
had  put  it  into  my  head  that  his  affairs  were  disordered, 
or  that  a  bad  effect  had  been  produced  on  the  public  mind 
in  consequence  ;  he  said  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
in  perfect  order.  I  replied  that  my  information  came  from 
persons  who  had  only  his  interests  at  heart,  and  who,  I 
thought,  knew  what  they  were  talking  about ;  then,  look- 
ing at  d'Effiat,  who  had  not  as  yet  said  a  single  word,  I 
suggested  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  that  he  should  ask  him 
what  he  thought  about  it,  for  he  perhaps  knew  more 
about  the  subject  than  my  informants.  Thereupon 
d'Effiat  said  he  did  not  know  who  they  could  be,  but  they 
were  certainly  under  a  wrong  impression  ;  he  had  never 
paid  any  particular  attention  to  a  matter  which  did  not 
concern  him,  nevertheless  he  knew  enough  about  it  to  be 
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able  to  assure  me  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  affairs  were  in 
good  order,  and  particularly  well  managed.  They  went  on 
talking  to  each  other  in  this  strain  for  some  little  time, 
while  I  sat  silent,  with  feelings  of  mingled  astonishment  and 
indignation.  At  last  I  said  I  was  delighted  to  hear  that  I 
had  been  misinformed,  and,  after  changing  the  conversation, 
took  the  first  decent  opportimity  of  leaving  them. 

I  went  straight  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  said  I 
hoped  she  would  never  again  speak  to  me  about  her  Marquis 
d'E£&at ;  I  then  related  what  had  occurred.  She  seemed 
a  good  deal  surprised,  but  not  in  the  least  annoyed  with 
d'Effiat ;  she  had  her  reasons  for  keeping  in  with  him,  for 
her  sympathies  were  much  more  with  her  brother  than 
with  her  husband.  However,  she  never  ventured  again  to 
urge  d'Effiat's  acquaintance  upon  me  ;  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  avoiding  a  meeting  with  him  in  the  Duke  of  Orleans' 
rooms,  nor  did  I  ever  go  up  to  him  in  the  saloon  ;  when  we 
met  elsewhere  he  showed  me  the  most  marked  poHteness, 
and  was  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  coldness  of  my 
manner.  It  is  not  quite  time  yet  to  speak  of  all  that  went 
on  in  the  domestic  circle  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Orleans  ;  or  of  the  few  people  who,  as  yet,  ventured  to 
approach  that  Prince. 

The  same  persons  who  had  done  all  in  their  power  to 
make  the  public  beh'eve  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  misfortunes  of  the  Royal  Family  did  not 
fail  to  make  the  most  of  an  illness  which  befell  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  about  this  time.  It  was  a  long  illness,  and  the 
doctors  gave  out  that  they  could  not  understand  it.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  understand,  however  ;  and,  without  being 
a  doctor,  I  had  warned  her  of  what  would  happen.  All 
these  Princesses  have  whims  and  fancies  from  which  it  is 
impossible  to  dissuade  them.  This  one,  not  content  with 
her  fine,  commodious  suite  of  rooms  at  Versailles,  took  it 
into  her  head  to  make  a  sitting-room  of  a  Kttle  den  opening 
out  of  her  bedroom,  which  had  previously  been  used  as  a 
wardrobe,  and  was  hghted  only  from  the  gallery  by  some 
panes  of  glass  near  the  ceiling.  She  had  a  fire-place  con- 
structed in  it,  and  decorated  it  as  well  as  she  could.  It 
was  so  smaU  that  it  would  hardly  hold  five  or  six  persons, 
and  it  would  not  have  held  so  many  if  she  had  not  caused  a 
niche  to  be  excavated  in  a  thick  waU  opposite  the  fire-place, 
in  which  she  could  lie  at  full  length.     The  broken  masonry 
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had  to  be  covered  with  plaster,  for  wood-panelling  would 
have  taken  up  too  much  room  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  finished 
she  took  to  spending  the  whole  day  in  this  place.  I  warned 
her  that  nothing  could  be  more  unhealthy  than  lying  against 
this  newly  plastered  wall ;  and  I  reminded  her  of  the  case 
of  the  Marechale  d'Estrees,  a  strong,  robust  old  lady,  who 
died  from  having  been  put  into  newly  built  rooms  at  Marly. 
She  would  not  listen,  and  had  to  suffer  for  it.  She  had 
pains  all  over,  with  an  irregular  fever,  continual  thirst  and 
want  of  appetite  ;  it  was  not  so  much  a  definite  illness  as  a 
condition  of  languor  and  ill-health.  In  course  of  time  she 
discarded  the  doctors  and  their  prescriptions,  and  recovered 
her  health  without  them — to  the  great  disappointment,  I 
fancy,  of  those  who  were  preparing  to  bring  another  horrible 
accusation  against  her  husband  ;  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  every  motive  of  self-interest  would  lead  him  to  wish 
for  the  preservation  of  her  life. 

The  King's  health  was  visibly  dechning,  and  his  appetite, 
hitherto  so  uniformly  good,  considerably  diminished.  He 
had  as  yet  made  no  alteration  in  his  habits  ;  but  these 
symptoms  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  his  Court,  and  foreign 
countries  were  equally  attentive  and  hardly  less  well 
informed.  In  England  bets  were  made  as  to  whether  he 
would,  or  would  not,  be  alive  at  the  1st  of  September  ;  that 
is,  in  three  months  ;  and,  though  the  King  liked  to  be  in- 
formed of  aU  that  went  on,  it  may  be  readily  supposed  that 
no  one  was  anxious  to  impart  this  particular  item  of  news 
from  London.  He  usually  had  the  Dutch  newspapers  read 
to  him  by  Torcy,  after  the  sitting  of  the  Council  of  State. 
One  day,  as  Torcy,  who  had  not  had  time  to  look  over  the 
papers  beforehand,  was  reading  them  to  him,  he  suddenly 
came  upon  these  bets  in  the  London  letter  ;  he  stopped, 
stammered,  and  passed  on  to  something  else.  The  King 
saw  that  he  had  skipped  something,  and  wanted  to  know 
what  it  was  ;  Torcy  reddened,  and  said  it  was  only  some 
impertinent  remarks  not  worth  noticing.  The  King,  how- 
ever, insisted  on  knowing  what  they  were,  and  Torcy  had 
to  read  the  paragraph  about  the  bets  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  King  pretended  not  to  mind,  but  he  felt  it  acutely  ; 
so  much  so  that,  when  he  sat  down  to  dinner  shortly  after- 
wards, he  could  not  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  subject, 
though  without  mentioning  the  newspaper.  I  happened 
to  be  present  that  day,  and  the  King  looked  at  me,  as  he 
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did  at  the  rest  of  the  company,  as  if  expecting  some  reply. 
I  looked  down  and  carefully  held  my  tongue ;  but  Cheverny, 
though  usually  a  cautious  man.  was  not  so  discreet ;  he 
began  talking,  rather  clumsily,  about  similar  rumours  which, 
he  said,  had  come  from  Vienna  to  Copenhagen,  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  before,  when  he  was  Ambassador  there. 
The  King  let  him  chatter  on,  but  paid  no  attention ;  he 
seemed  like  a  man  who  is  more  annoyed  than  he  cares  to 
show.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  eat 
and  show  a  good  appetite  ;  but  it  was  remarked  that  he 
did  not  swallow  all  the  morsels  he  put  into  his  mouth. 
This  trifle  made  the  Court  watch  him  more  carefully  than 
ever,  especially  those  who,  from  their  position,  had  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  health.  An  aide-de-camp  of  Stair's, 
who  had  lately  returned  to  England,  was  said  to  have 
spread  the  reports  of  the  King's  health  which  occasioned 
these  bets.  Stair  was  much  annoyed  about  it,  and  said 
this  aide-de-camp  was  a  rascal,  whom  he  had  dismissed. 

Nesmond,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  died  about  this  time,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six.  He  was  one  of  those  true  saints  whom 
it  is  impossible  not  to  revere,  though  their  simplicity  is 
always  making  them  do  something  absurd.  People  used 
to  say  of  him  that  he  said  Mass  in  the  morning,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying.  Owing 
to  the  perfect  innocence  of  his  morals,  combined  with 
natural  stupidity,  he  was  always  coming  out  with  the  most 
indecent  remarks,  so  that  women  found  his  company  rather 
embarrassing  ;  indeed  his  niece,  Madame  de  Lamoignon, 
used  always  to  send  her  daughter  out  of  the  room  when  she 
saw  him  coming.  In  the  same  way,  without  intending  it, 
he  was  sometimes  the  means  of  circulating  ill-natured  reports 
about  people.  When  remonstrated  with,  he  used  to  say  that 
he  had  repeated  nothing  that  was  not  known  to  everybody  ; 
if  he  thought  he  had  given  offence  to  any  one,  however,  he 
never  scrupled  to  go  and  ask  his  pardon.  He  once  reproved 
one  of  his  clergy  for  attending  a  wedding  festivity,  and  the 
priest  pleaded  the  example  set  by  our  Saviour  at  the  wedding 
in  Cana  of  Gahlee.  "  Let  me  tell  you,"  said  the  Bishop, 
"  that  was  not  the  best  thing  He  did  in  His  life."  What 
blasphemy  this  would  have  been  in  the  mouth  of  any  one 
else  !  but  this  worthy  man  really  thought  he  had  made  a 
very  judicious  and  edifying  answer  ;  and  such  things  were 
taken  from  him  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  uttered. 
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He  was  a  true  pastor,  always  in  residence,  always  occu- 
pied with  the  cares  of  his  diocese ;  and  in  these  duties  he 
showed  more  sense  than  God  had  vouchsafed  to  him  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life.  He  had  a  large  private  fortune, 
besides  a  rich  see  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  never  had 
a  crown  in  his  pocket :  all  had  gone  to  the  poor,  and  in 
benevolent  works  of  many  kinds.  So  long  as  King  James 
lived  in  France  the  Bishop  sent  him  10,000  crowns  every 
year  ;  but  no  one  ever  knew  it  till  after  his  death,  when 
many  other  good  works  of  his  came  to  light.  He  used  to 
give  generously  to  the  poor  nobihty  of  his  diocese,  to  enable 
them  to  live,  and  to  marry  their  daughters.  His  servants 
kept  him  as  short  of  money  as  possible,  so  that  he  might 
not  give  it  all  away,  and  he  was  always  trying  to  trick  them 
into  letting  him  have  more. 

Once,  when  he  was  going  to  Paris,  some  one  told  him  that 
he  would  ask  one  of  his  servants  to  take  charge  of  100  louis, 
which  he  wanted  to  send  to  such  a  person  at  Paris.  The 
Bishop  rephed  that  he  would  take  charge  of  it  himself,  and 
gave  him  no  peace  till  he  got  the  money.  AU  along  the 
road  he  was  distributing  alms  lavishly  ;  to  beggars,  to  poor 
convents,  to  hospitals  ;  his  servants  could  not  imagine 
where  he  had  got  the  money  from,  and  by  the  time  he  arrived 
at  Paris  he  had  not  a  pistole  left.  Next  day  he  told  his 
man  of  business,  who,  he  knew,  had  some  money  of  his  in 
his  charge,  to  take  100  louis  to  such  an  address  ;  and  it  was 
only  then  that  his  servants  found  out  where  his  lavish  alms 
had  come  from.  The  Eang,  who  knew  his  virtues,  treated 
him  kindly,  even  with  a  sort  of  respect,  on  the  few  occasions 
when  he  saw  him  ;  and  the  worthy  Bishop  talked  as  fami- 
liarly to  the  King  as  if  he  saw  him  every  day.  He  was  the 
best  and  kindest  of  men,  and  the  least  inclined  to  violence, 
or  to  assert  his  authority  ;  nevertheless  he  could  scold 
sharply,  but  only  when  all  other  methods  had  failed. 

Many  stories  could  be  told  about  him,  but  I  will  restrict 
myself  to  one,  which  shows  the  zeal  that  animated  him. 
He  had  an  important  lawsuit,  which  was  to  come  before  the 
Parliament  of  Rouen.  One  of  the  principal  presidents-a- 
mortier  there,  a  man  of  great  capacity  and  influence  with 
his  colleagues,  had  driven  his  wife  into  a  convent  by  his 
ill-treatment,  and  hved  with  a  married  woman,  whom  he 
kept  publicly.  The  good  Bishop  went  to  call  on  him,  to 
explain  his  case  ;  the  porter  said  the  President  was  out,  but 
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Madame  was  at  home,  if  he  would  come  in  and  await  his 
return.  "  What !  Madame  !  "  cried  the  Bishop,  "  with  aU 
my  heart ;  I  shaU  be  dehghted.  How  long  is  it  since  she 
came  back  to  M.  le  President  ?  "   "  But  I  am  not  speaking 

of  his  wife,"  said  the  porter,   "  I  mean  Madame  ." 

"Pie,  fie  !  "  said  the  Bishop,  angrily,  "  I  will  not  go  in. 
She  IS  a  wicked  woman ;  a  wicked  woman,  I  tell  you,  and  I 
will  not  see  her.  TeU  the  President  so  from  me ;  and  tell 
him  that  it  is  disgraceful  for  a  magistrate  to  behave  as  he 
does  to  a  good  and  virtuous  person  like  his  wife,  and  to  hve 
with  this  strumpet  so  scandalously  ;  and  at  his  age,  too  ! 
Fie,  fie  !  it  is  disgraceful ;  tell  him  I  said  so,  and  that  I  shall 
not  come  near  his  house  again  !  " 

Such  was  the  method  adopted  by  this  worthy  man  to 
propitiate  his  Judge  !  He  won  his  case,  all  the  same  ;  and 
this  President  helped  him  to  win  it ;  but,  in  spite  of  this, 
they  were  never  reconciled.  This  story  caused  a  good  deal 
of  amusement  at  Rouen,  and  got  as  far  as  Paris.  I  have 
come  across  so  few  Bishops  like  this  one  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  refrain  from  this  digression. 

A  decision  given  by  the  King  in  Council  caused  much 
satisfaction  to  the  Jesuits  ;  the  case  was  similar  to  that 
of  Father  d'Aubercourt,  formerly  mentioned,  which  the 
King  had  decided  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  opinion  of  the  Chancellor  Pontchartrain  and  of 
the  Judges  who  had  been  called  in  to  assist  the  Council ; 
but  in  the  present  case  the  decision  was  more  completely  in 
their  favour.  The  Jesuits,  besides  the  three  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  common  to  all  rehgious  orders, 
have  a  fourth,  which  is  only  taken  by  a  chosen  few ;  the 
bulk  of  the  Society  do  not  know  who  they  are,  and  even 
those  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  fourth  vow  do  not 
know  aU  their  colleagues.  Those  who  have  taken  the  first 
three  are  bound  to  the  Society,  and  cannot  leave  it ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Society  is  not  bound  to  them,  and 
they  may  be  suddenly  dismissed,  after  years  of  service, 
without  any  reason  being  assigned.  This  was  a  question 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  public ;  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  law,  a  member  of  a  religious  order  is 
reputed  to  be  civilly  dead,  and  settlements  of  property  may 
be  made  as  if  he  were  dead  in  reahty,  provided  that  he  does 
not  enter  a  formal  protest  within  three  years.  It  is  obvious 
that  most  serious  inconvenience  and  loss  might  be  occa- 
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sioned  if  family  arrangements,  made  on  this  understanding, 
were  Mable  to  be  upset  by  the  reappearance  of  a  Jesuit, 
dismissed  from  his  Society  after  a  lapse  of  perhaps  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  and  claiming  his  share  in  successions,  etc., 
with  accrued  interest,  just  as  if  he  had  never  taken  any 
rehgious  vows  at  all. 

As  in  the  case  of  Father  d'Aubercourt,  the  King  called 
in  twelve  Judges  to  assist  the  Council.  The  case  was  summed 
up  by  Grisenoire,  maitre  des  requites,  a  very  young  man  ; 
as  he  was  ambitious,  and  aU  his  connections  were  devoted 
to  the  Jesuits,  they  expected  him  to  be  on  their  side  ;  but, 
to  his  great  honour,  he  summed  up  dead  against  them, 
in  a  very  forcible  and  learned  speech.  The  judges  were 
divided  in  opinion,  six  each  way  ;  and  the  King  decided 
the  case  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits.  It  is  true  that  a  proviso 
was  attached  to  the  decision,  which  rather  diminished  the 
joy  of  the  good  Fathers  ;  an  age  limit  was  fixed ;  a  Jesuit 
dismissed  from  the  Society  under  thirty-three  years  of  age 
is  in  the  same  position  as  if  he  had  taken  no  vows ;  but  be- 
yond that  age  he  loses  all  right  to  property  or  inheritances. 

The  Prince  de  Cellamare,  Spanish  Ambassador,  arrived ; 
and  the  King  promised  him  quarters  at  Marly  as  soon  as 
any  became  vacant.  Shortly  afterwards  Madame  de  Saint- 
Simon,  who  was  not  well,  asked  permission  to  go  to  Forges 
for  the  waters.  We  occupied  the  ground-floor  of  the  first 
pavilion  on  the  side  of  the  chapel.  The  day  on  which 
Madame  de  Saint-Simon  was  to  start  we  were  surprised  by 
the  arrival  of  Bloin,  accompanied  by  some  porters  from  the 
Wardrobe  Department,  just  as  we  were  sitting  down  to 
dinner.  He  said  he  had  come  by  the  King's  orders  to  ask 
us  to  give  up  our  quarters  to  the  Prince  de  Cellamare  and 
to  accept  another  suite  of  rooms  instead.  He  did  not 
explain  how  these  other  rooms  had  become  vacant ;  but 
the  King  had  desired  him  to  tell  us  that  he  wished  us  to  be 
comfortable,  and  that  we  should  be  pleased  with  our  new 
quarters,  which  were  on  the  upper  floor,  opposite  the 
chapel.  He  added  that  the  King  wished  us  to  shift  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  had  ordered  him  to  bring  porters 
to  assist  my  servants  in  moving  our  things.  Directly 
dinner  was  over  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  started  for  Paris, 
and  I  cleared  out  at  once.  My  servants  told  me  that  Bloin 
had  called  again,  with  a  number  of  porters  ;  and  the  whole 
thing  was  done  in  a  moment. 
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It  was  not  till  I  went  to  bed  that  I  discovered  the  reason 
for  all  this  hurry.  My  servants  then  told  me  that  I  was  in 
Courtenvaux's  quarters,  which  he  always  occupied  as 
Captain  of  the  Hundred  Swiss.  They  said  that  a  little 
before  ten  a  post-chaise  had  arrived ;  it  was  Courtenvaux 
returning,  who  was  very  much  astonished  to  see  lights  in 
his  rooms,  and  sent  his  footman  up  to  inquire.  The 
footman  was  still  more  astonished  at  finding  my  servants 
there,  and  went  back  to  tell  his  master.  Courtenvaux  sent 
him  up  again  to  say  that  those  were  his  quarters,  and  he 
must  sleep  there ;  my  servants  told  him  what  had  happened, 
and  refused  to  move,  and  said  his  master  must  go  to  Bloin 
for  further  explanations.  Courtenvaux  did  so  ;  Bloin  said 
he  was  ordered  by  the  King  to  teU  him  that  he  had  been 
absent  without  leave  for  nearly  three  weeks  ;  that  the  same 
thing  happened  every  time  the  Court  was  at  Marly  ;  that 
he  would  not  put  up  with  such  liberties,  and  had  purposely 
sent  us  into  his  quarters  in  a  hurry,  so  that  he  might  find 
them  occupied  when  he  came  back  ;  he  hoped  this  wcJuld 
be  a  lesson  to  him,  and  he  would  have  the  further  mortifica- 
tion of  being  excluded  from  Marly  for  the  remainder  of 
the  visit.  Rather  a  petty  way  of  showing  his  resentment, 
but  wearing  a  crown  does  not  exempt  mortals  from  such 
weaknesses. 

I  had  lately  made  the  acquaintance  of  Boulainvilliers, 
through  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  who  was  very  intimate  with 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  quahty,  descended,  according  to 
his  own  account,  from  the  House  of  Croi ;  he  had  not  seen 
much  service,  and  was  rather  badly  off ;  but  he  was  a  man 
of  parts  and  cultivation.  He  was  very  weU  read  in  history, 
especially  that  of  France ;  and  had  made  a  particular 
study  of  the  spirit  and  forms  of  our  government  in  ancient 
times,  and  the  gradual  process  by  which  it  sank  into  its 
present  shape.  He  had  a  remarkably  clear  and  tenacious 
memory,  which  was  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  his  his- 
torical studies,  and  in  that  of  genealogy,  in  which  also  he 
was  a  recognized  authority.  He  was  an  extremely  modest, 
simple-minded  man,  always  ready  to  give  any  information 
in  his  power,  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  show  off. 
He  was  also  very  fond  of  curious  researches,  and,  being  of 
a  very  free-thinking  turn  of  mind,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
them  without  scruple  ;  among  other  things,  to  astrology  ; 
in  which  he  was  reputed  to  have  been  very  successful.     He 
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was  extremely  reserved  on  this  point,  however  ;  only  very 
intimate  friends  could  draw  him  out  on  the  subject ;  among 
them  was  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  who  was  very  inquisitive 
about  it. 

Boulainvilliers  was  compelled  by  his  straitened  circum- 
stances to  live  a  good  deal  on  his  property  at  St.  Cere,  in 
the  district  of  Caux,  not  far  from  Forges.  He  went  to 
Forges  while  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  was  there,  ostensibly 
to  see  some  acquaintances  of  his  ;  but  in  reality,  I  fancy, 
to  pick  up  items  of  news  about  which  his  astrological  calcu- 
lations had  made  him  curious.  He  tried  so  hard  to  fish 
something  out  of  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  about  the  King 
that  at  last  she  taxed  him  with  having  discovered  something 
more  certain  than  the  current  reports.  He  denied  it  at 
first,  but  at  last  confessed  that  it  was  so.  This  was  about 
the  middle  of  August ;  and  the  King,  although  his  health 
was  visibly  declining,  had  as  yet  made  no  outward  change 
in  his  habits  and  mode  of  Ufe.  BoulainvilHers  did  not 
conceal  from  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  that  he  thought  the 
end  was  approaching  ;  he  beheved  the  King  would  die  on 
the  Feast  of  St.  Louis,'  but  he  had  not  verified  his  calcula- 
tions with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  sure  of  it ;  he  was  sure, 
however,  that  he  would  be  in  extremity  on  that  day,  and, 
if  he  survived  it,  would  certainly  not  live  beyond  the  3rd 
of  September.  Two  days  later,  seeing  that  the  King  was 
much  weaker,  I  wrote  to  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  that  she 
had  better  return  at  once  ;  she  did  so,  and  then  told  me 
what  I  have  just  related. 

Long  before  the  death  of  Charles  II  of  Spain,  Boulain- 
vilUers  had  predicted  that  neither  Monseigneur  nor  any  of 
his  three  sons  would  reign  in  France.  He  also  foretold  his 
own  death  and  that  of  his  only  son,  some  years  before  they 
happened.  In  these  cases  his  predictions  were  fulfilled, 
but  in  others  he  was  grossly  mistaken.  For  instance,  he 
announced  that  our  present  King  would  not  live  long  ;  that 
the  Duke  de  Grammont  and  M.  le  Blanc  would  be  killed  in 
an  insurrection  at  Paris  ;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
would  die  in  prison,  after  a  captivity  of  two  years.  I  will 
not  quote  any  more,  false  or  true  ;  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  the  futility  of  this  so-called  science  of  astrology,  which 
has  attractions  for  so  many  clever  people  ;  even  Boulain- 
villiers  himself,   though   so   much   given    to    it,    honestly 

»  The  25th  of  August. 
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confessed  that  it  is  not  founded  on  any  scientific  prin- 
ciple. 

Father  Tellier  was  beginning  to  despair  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, for  he  saw  that,  if  the  King  died  before  it  was  accepted, 
it  ran  great  risk  of  never  being  accepted  at  all ;  accord- 
ingly he  determined  to  make  a  final  effort.  The  King  sent 
for  the  First-President  and  several  of  his  principal  colleagues 
to  Marly.  Daguesseau,  Procureur-General,  showed  most  firm- 
ness in  opposing  the  Constitution.  The  First-President 
himself  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  stand  well  with  both 
Court  and  Parliament;  Fleury,  chief  Advocate-General, 
was  emplojdng  all  his  dexterity  (and  few  men  were  more 
dexterous),  in  an  attempt  to  gain  time,  without  committing 
himself  to  open  opposition ;  Chauvehn,  another  Advocate- 
General,  a  man  of  ability  and  learning,  thought  of  nothing 
but  pushing  his  own  fortune,  and  had  sold  himself  to  the 
Jesuits.  Blancmesnil,  another  slave  of  the  Jesuits,  was 
ready  to  do  any  dirty  work,  and  not  likely  to  reply  to  the 
King  except  by  bows.  From  some  words  which  the  King 
had  let  fall,  no  doubt  intentionally,  it  was  suspected  that 
he  meant  to  put  down  opposition  with  a  high  hand. 

The  wife  of  the  Procureur-General,  Daguesseau,  embraced 
her  husband  as  he  was  starting  for  Marly,  and  told  him 
that  he  must  be  all  the  more  staunch  to  his  principles,  as 
his  colleagues  were  not  to  be  trusted  ;  she  implored  him  to 
forget  that  he  had  a  wife  and  children,  and  to  think  nothing 
of  his  appointment,  or  his  worldly  prospects,  in  comparison 
with  his  honour  and  conscience.  These  virtuous  words 
had  their  effect ;  Daguesseau  bore  aU  the  brunt  of  the 
opposition ;  he  spoke  to  the  King  with  great  respect,  but 
so  forcibly  and  clearly  that  his  colleagues  dared  not  abandon 
him  altogether.  The  King  was  so  angry  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  depriving  Daguesseau  of  his  office ;  and 
Fleury,  who  had  been  his  principal  supporter,  trembled 
for  his  own  ;  but  such  violent  proceedings,  which  would 
only  have  embittered  the  contest,  were  not  to  Father 
Tellier's  liking.  He  was  far  from  Ijeing  insensible  to  the 
pleasure  of  revenge,  but  he  would  not  be  turned  aside  from 
his  main  object ;  in  deference  to  his  persuasions,  the  King, 
laying  aside  his  almost  invincible  repugnance,  and  disre- 
garding the  state  of  his  health,  announced  that  when  he 
left  Marly  he  would  go  to  Paris  and  hold  a  lit-de-justice, 
and  see  whether  his  personal  influence  would  not  prevail 
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to  have  the  Constitution  registered  without  modification. 
The  Parliament  was  alarmed  at  this  announcement ;  never- 
theless, it  had  not  the  effect  of  subduing  all  opposition.  At 
Court  and  in  society,  where  the  Constitution  was  the  sole 
topic  of  conversation,  opinions  were  strongly  divided. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  well  knew  my  sentiments 
about  the  Constitution,  asked  me  what  I  intended  to  do 
on  this  occasion.  I  rephed  that  I  was  bound  by  my  oath 
as  a  Peer  to  attend  the  lit-de- justice,  and  should  certainly 
do  so  ;  that  I  should  take  care  to  put  all  my  papers  in  a 
safe  place,  provide  myself  with  ready  money,  and  have  my 
travelhng  carriage  in  readiness  ;  I  should  then  go  to  the 
Ut-de-justice,  and,  not  content  with  a  silent  vote,  by  merely 
raising  my  hat,  I  should  speak  against  the  acceptance  and 
registration  of  the  Constitution  with  all  the  force  at  my 
command,  at  the  same  time  expressing  the  utmost  respect 
for  the  King  and  his  authority.  I  should  do  this  feehng 
pretty  sure  that  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  return  home 
quietly,  but  should  think  myself  lucky  if  I  got  off  with 
banishment,  and  was  not  sent  to  the  Bastille. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  knew  me  too  well  to  doubt  that  I 
meant  what  I  said.  He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment ;  then 
he  embraced  me,  and  said  he  was  deUghted  to  hear  of  my 
resolution.  He  not  only  approved  of  it,  but  he  was  deter- 
mined to  adopt  the  same  course  ;  but  there  would  be  this 
difference,  that,  when  he  spoke,  there  would  be  nobody 
between  the  King  and  himself  ;  so  that  the  King  would 
not  lose  a  word  of  his  speech,  and  would  be  looking  at  him 
the  whole  time.  This  would  not  deter  him,  he  said  ;  but 
no  doubt  the  King  would  be  rendered  perfectly  furious 
by  this  open  defiance,  and  he  did  not  know  what  the  conse- 
quences might  be  to  himself.  We  discussed  the  matter 
several  times  afterwards,  confirming  each  other  in  our 
resolutions  ;  but  when  the  King  returned  to  Versailles, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  holding  the  lit-de- justice,  his  bad 
health  compelled  him  to  give  it  up,  and  the  registration 
which  he  had  so  much  at  heart  was  postponed.  I  should 
not  have  said  so  much  about  an  affair  which  never  came 
to  anything,  but  that  it  is  curious  to  contrast  the  views 
held  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  this  time  with  his  subsequent 
conduct  in  the  affair  of  the  Constitution. 

The  King's  health  was  so  obviously  decUning  that 
Madame  des  Ursins  became  alarmed  lest  she  should  sud- 
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denly  find  herseK  in  the  power  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans ; 
so,  although  she  had  not  yet  decided  on  her  future  plans, 
she  determined  to  make  her  escape  in  time,  and  asked  the 
King  to  grant  her  a  farewell  audience.  She  went  to  Marly 
from  Paris  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  was  about  half  an 
hour  alone  with  the  King,  after  which  she  had  an  inter- 
view of  over  an  hour  with  Madame  de  Maintenon.  I  had 
known  nothing  of  her  intention  till  I  heard  she  was  at 
Marly,  and  I  was  rather  disturbed  at  the  idea  of  meeting 
her  there.  I  went  to  her  carriage,  to  ask  her  servants 
where  she  was  ;  and  it  so  happened  that,  while  I  was  talk- 
ing to  them,  she  came  up  in  her  chair,  intending  to  return 
to  Paris.  She  seemed  glad  to  see  me,  and  made  me  get 
into  the  carriage  with  her,  where  we  sat  talking  very  con- 
fidentially for  nearly  an  hour.  She  made  no  attempt  to 
disguise  her  alarm,  or  the  coldness  which  she  perceived  in 
the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  spite  of  their  out- 
ward pohteness  during  her  interviews  with  them.  She 
spoke  of  her  isolated  position  at  Court  and  at  Paris,  of  the 
uncertainty  of  her  future  plans,  of  Spanish  affairs — all  in 
the  tone  of  one  not  to  be  moved  by  passing  occurrences, 
without  an  expression  of  complaint  or  regret ;  just  as  if 
she  had  been  talking  of  some  one  else.  Fear  of  attracting 
notice  at  last  put  an  end  to  our  conversation  ;  she  pro- 
mised to  give  me  timely  notice  of  her  departure,  so  that 
we  might  spend  another  day  together,  sent  many  kind 
messages  to  Madame  de  Saint-Simon,  and  said  she  was 
grateful  for  my  kindness  in  talking  to  her  there,  after  the 
promise  I  had  given  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  As  soon  as  I 
had  seen  her  off,  I  went  to  him  and  told  him  what  had 
happened.  I  said  it  was  not  a  visit,  but  a  chance  meeting  ; 
and  I  hoped  it  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  farewell 
visit  he  had  allowed  me.  He  raised  no  objection  to  this, 
nor  did  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  ;  their  triumph  over  Madame 
des  Ursins  was  complete,  and  they  were  about  to  see  her 
leave  France  for  ever,  without  the  slightest  hope  of  recover- 
ing her  position  in  Spain. 

Up  to  this  time  Madame  des  Ursins  had  been  quietly 
arranging  for  the  transfer  of  her  property  from  Spain,  and 
making  leisurely  preparations  for  her  departure ;  but  she 
was  so  struck  by  the  alteration  in  the  King's  appearance 
since  her  former  interview  with  him  that  she  was  seriously 
alarmed.    She  could  not  doubt  that  his  end  was  approach- 
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ing,  and  thought  herself  no  longer  safe  in  France.  She 
received  some  further  intelligence  about  his  failing  health 
which  alarmed  her  so  much  that  she  set  off  at  a  moment's 
notice,  on  the  14th  of  August,  accompanied  by  her  two 
nephews,  and  never  stopped  to  take  breath  till  she  arrived 
at  Lyons.  Her  departure  was  so  hurried  that  she  had  no 
time  to  give  me  notice  of  it ;  so  I  never  saw  her  again  after 
our  conversation  in  her  carriage  at  Marly. 

She  went  in  the  first  instance  to  Ghambery,  where,  after 
much  dehberation,  she  settled  on  Genoa  as  her  future 
home,  and  there  she  spent  some  years.  But  she  could  not 
live  without  taking  some  part  in  public  affairs,  and  Genoa 
afforded  no  opportunities  for  doing  so  to  a  woman  of  her 
age.  Eventually,  in  spite  of  her  reluctance  to  return  to  a 
place  where  she  had  formerly  been  a  sort  of  Queen,  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  settle  at  Rome.  There  she  attached 
herself  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  England,  and  soon 
acquired  an  undisguised  ascendancy  over  them — a  poor 
resource  ;  but,  after  all,  it  was  a  sort  of  Court,  and  enabled 
her  to  play  some  sUght  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
Thus  she  ended  her  life,  perfectly  sound  in  body  and  mind 
to  the  last,  and  very  rich — a  circumstance  which  put  it  in 
her  power  to  be  of  use  to  that  miserable  Court. 

She  died  at  Rome,  after  a  very  short  illness,  on  the  5th 
of  December,  1722,  having  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Madame  de  Maintenon  neglected  and  forgotten  at  St.  Cyr  ; 
and  two  of  her  enemies,  Cardinals  del  Giudice  and  Alberoni, 
arrive  at  Rome  in  profound  disgrace  ;  one  of  them  pre- 
cipitated from  a  height  as  great  as  that  to  which  she  had 
formerly  attained.  Her  death,  which  some  years  previously 
would  have  caused  a  sensation  throughout  Europe,  was 
hardly  noticed.  She  was  regretted  by  the  httle  Enghsh 
Court,  and  by  a  few  private  friends,  of  whom  I  was  one  ; 
though,  out  of  deference  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  I  had  not 
kept  up  my  correspondence  with  her.  She  was  in  every 
way  such  a  remarkable  woman  that  her  life,  which  well 
deserves  to  be  written,  would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
contributions  to  the  history  of  her  times.  ^ 

'  Saint-Beuve  has  a  very  interesting  article  on  Madame  des  Ursins 
("  Causerie  du  Lundi,"  vol.  v.). 
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his  character — His  natural  gifts  as  a  speaker — His  knowledge  of 
history — ^His  quickness  of  perception  and  tenacious  memory — Hia 
easy  yet  dignified  manners — Personal  bravery — Prides  himself  on 
resembling  Henry  IV — Louis  le  Debonnaire — He  loses  his  temper 
with  me— Sequel  to  this  story — A  lover  of  liberty — Story  of  the 
Grand  Prior — The  Duke  of  Orleans  as  a  commander — His  unfortunate 
education — Dubois — His  character — The  pernicious  principles  which 
he  instilled  into  his  pupil — ^The  Duke  eis  an  artist — His  collection  of 
pictures — Madame's  fairy-story — His  distrvist  of  his  best  friends — 
I  fall  under  his  suspicion — Story  of  an  impostor — The  Duke  tries  to 
raise  the  Devil — Midnight  incantations — His  religious  opinions — 
Afiectation  of  impiety — Kabelais  as  a  prayer-book. 

Wb  have  now  reached  the  last  month  of  the  life  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  the  time  has  arrived  for  an  explanation  of  the  thoughts 
and  projects  which  occupied  the  mind  of  the  Prince  destined 
to  rule  the  kingdom  during  the  minority ;  but  I  must  first 
give  an  account  of  his  surroundings,  and  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  him,  not  only  from  outside,  but  within  hia 
domestic  circle  ;  I  must  also,  if  possible,  describe  his  char- 
acter. I  say  "  if  possible,"  because  I  never  met  a  man  who 
combined  so  many  contradictory  quaUties  as  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  My  intimacy  with  him  was  of  very  old  standing  ; 
I  saw  him  without  disguise,  and  he  never  attempted  to 
conceal  anything  from  me  ;  of  late  years  I  had  been  the 
only  man  who  would  associate  with  him,  the  only  man  to 
whom  he  could  unburden  his  heart,  to  whom,  in  fact,  he 
did  unburden  it,  not  merely  for  that  reason,  but  because  he 
trusted  me.  And  yet  it  wiU  be  seen  that  at  this  time  I  did 
not  really  know  him ;  indeed,  he  did  not  really  know  himseM. 
In  person  he  was  rather  below  than  above  the  middle 
height ;  stoutly  built,  though  not  corpulent ;  his  bearing 
was  easy  and  dignified  ;  his  face  broad  and  very  high- 
coloured,  but  pleasing  ;  his  hair  was  black,  and  his  wig  of 
the  same  colour.     He  never  danced  well,  nor  had  the  riding- 
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school  done  much  for  him  ;  nevertheless,  he  had  much 
natural  grace,  which  was  perceptible  in  his  most  insignificant 
gestures.  When  free  from  constraint  he  was  frank,  good- 
humoured,  and  winning  in  his  manners  ;  his  voice  was 
pleasant,  and  he  had,  to  a  most  extraordinary  degree,  the 
gift  of  expressing  himself  clearly  and  agreeably  on  every 
kind  of  subject.  He  was  naturally  eloquent ;  he  could 
not  help  speaking  well,  even  on  any  ordinary  topic;  the 
most  abstruse  scientific  questions  became  clear  when  ex- 
plained by  him,  and  his  opinions  on  politics,  finance,  military 
operations,  and  the  fine  arts  were  as  sound  as  they  were 
forcibly  and  clearly  expressed.  History,  old  memoirs, 
family  genealogies,  were  equally  familiar  to  him  ;  historical 
personages  in  all  ages  were  as  real  to  him  as  if  he  had  lived 
with  them,  and  he  was  as  weU  acquainted  with  the  intrigues 
of  by-gone  Courts  as  with  those  of  his  own  day. 

To  listen  to  him  one  would  suppose  that  he  had  studied 
profoundly,  and  given  much  time  to  reading.  Nothing  of 
the  sort ;  he  never  did  more  than  skim  a  book  ;  but  he  had 
a  tenacious  memory,  and  forgot  neither  facts  nor  names 
nor  dates  ;  and  his  intelligence  was  so  quick  that  in  his 
rapid  reading  he  picked  all  that  was  worth  knowing  out  of  a 
book  as  well  as  if  he  had  studied  it  carefully.  He  spoke 
best  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  his  jokes  and  repartees 
were  always  ready  and  lively.  He  often  told  me  reproach- 
fully that  I  did  not  spoil  him,  and  other  people  have  made 
the  same  remark  to  me  more  forcibly  than  he  did  himself ; 
but  one  bit  of  praise  I  was  always  ready  to  give  him,  one 
which  few  people  deserve,  and  none  so  weU  as  he  did.  It 
was  this,  that,  in  addition  to  his  extraordinary  ability, 
his  perception  was  so  quick  and  accurate  that,  if  he  had 
always  acted  in  accordance  with  his  first  impression,  he 
would  never  have  made  a  blunder.  Sometimes  he  took 
this  compliment  of  mine  as  a  covert  reproach,  and  he  was 
not  far  wrong  ;  but  it  was  the  simple  truth,  all  the  same. 
With  all  this,  he  was  not  in  the  least  conceited;  he  gave 
himself  no  airs  of  superior  ability  or  attainments.  If  he 
argued  a  point  he  did  so  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality; 
but  he  never  failed  to  astonish  even  those  who  had  special 
knowledge  of  the  subject  under  discussion.  His  presence 
in  society  caused  no  constraint  or  embarrassment ;  he  was, 
indeed,  quite  conscious  of  his  position,  nor  was  any  one  ever 
tempted  to  forget  it ;    but  he  knew  how  to  set  people  at 
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their  ease,  and  was  as  easy  with  them  as  if  he  had  been 
their  equal. 

He  was  careful  to  maintain  his  superiority  over  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood,  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything 
more  respectful,  and  at  the  same  time  more  dignified,  than 
his  manner  when  speaking  to  the  King,  or  to  the  Sons  of 
France.  Monsieur  had  inherited  all  the  courage  of  his 
father  and  grandfather,  and  had  transmitted  it  unimpaired 
to  his  son ;  though  he  was  not  given  to  backbiting,  and 
anything  approaching  to  spitef ulness  was  quite  foreign  to  his 
character,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  could  say  sarcastic  things 
when  the  courage  of  others  was  in  question.  He  never 
introduced  the  subject,  and  was  always  modest  and  reticent 
about  his  own  doings,  even  when  battles  were  discussed  in 
which  he  had  played  a  prominent  part ;  he  would  talk  of 
them  quite  naturally,  giving  ample  praise  to  others  when  he 
thought  it  deserved,  and  never  mentioning  himself ;  but 
he  could  seldom  resist  the  temptation  of  having  a  dig  at 
any  one  whom  he  thought  inclined  to  hang  back  from  the 
collar,  as  he  called  it ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  a 
natural  contempt  and  dislike  for  those  who  incurred  this 
reproach. 

His  weakness  was  to  imagine  himself  like  Henry  IV. 
He  thought  he  resembled  him  in  face  and  figure ;  he  affected 
his  manners  and  way  of  talking  ;  and  no  fiattery  ever  suc- 
ceeded with  him  so  well  as  an  allusion  to  this  fancied  re- 
semblance; it  went  straight  to  his  heart.  I  never  could 
bring  myself  to  it ;  for  I  saw  only  too  well  that  he  sought 
to  resemble  that  great  King  in  his  defects  as  well  as  in  his 
good  points,  and  admired  his  vices  no  less  than  his  virtues. 
But  he  did  resemble  Henry  IV  in  this  :  he  was  naturally 
good-hearted,  humane,  and  compassionate ;  and  this  man, 
so  cruelly  accused  of  the  blackest  crimes,  was,  of  all  the 
men  I  have  ever  met,  the  least  inclined  by  nature,  I  do  not 
say  to  take  the  life  of  another,  but  even  to  hurt  his  feehngs 
if  he  could  avoid  it.  Indeed,  his  good-nature  and  easy- 
going disposition  were  a  defect  in  his  character.  I  will  even 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  carried  the  supreme  virtue  of  for- 
giving his  enemies  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  became  a  vice  ; 
he  exercised  it  with  so  little  discrimination  that  it  seemed  to 
show  a  certain  want  of  feeling  ;  it  was  the  cause  of  many  of 
the  troubles  and  misfortunes  which  befel  him,  as  will  be 
fully  seen  in  the  sequel. 
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I  remember  that,  about  a  year  before  the  King's  death,  I 
went  up  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans'  room  just  after  dinner, 
and  found  her  in  bed  with  a  headache  ;  the  Duke  was 
sitting  in  an  arm-chair  by  her  bedside.  She  began  at  once 
to  tell  me  of  something  she  had  heard,  on  indisputable 
authority,  of  the  Prince  de  Rohan,  and  his  brother  the 
Cardinal ;  they  had  lately  been  saying  that  the  execrable 
accusations  against  her  husband  spread  by  Madame  de 
Maintenon  and  M.  du  Maine  were  true,  and  had  suggested 
precautions  to  be  taken  against  him,  not  only  for  the  pre- 
sent, but  for  the  future.  I  was  the  more  indignant  because 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  I  do  not  know  why,  had  always  treated 
the  two  brothers  with  distinction,  and  thought  he  could 
rely  on  their  friendship.  "  And  what  will  you  say,"  she 
continued,  "  when  I  tell  you  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
though  he  knows  how  they  have  been  talking — though  he 
does  not,  and  cannot,  doubt  their  treacherous  conduct — 
continues  to  treat  them  in  the  same  friendly  way  as  before  ?  " 

I  looked  at  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  lounging  in  his 
chair,  and  had  merely  put  in  a  word  or  two,  confirming  her 
story,  and  said  warmly,  "  Why,  Sir,  there  is  only  one  thing 
I  can  say,  that,  since  the  days  of  Louis  the  Good-natured,' 
there  has  never  been  a  man  so  good-natured  as  you  are  !  " 
At  these  words  he  started  up  in  his  chair,  scarlet  with  rage, 
stammering  with  anger  against  me,  because  he  declared  I 
was  always  sajdng  disagreeable  things  to  him  ;  and  against 
the  Duchess,  who  was  laughing.  ' '  That  is  right.  Sir, ' '  I  said ; 
"  pet  your  enemies  and  lose  your  temper  with  your  friends  ! 
I  am  delighted  to  see  you  in  a  rage ;  it  shows  that  I  have  put 
my  finger  on  the  abscess  ;  when  it  is  pressed  the  patient 
cries  out !  I  wish  I  could  squeeze  all  the  matter  out  of  it ; 
you  would  be  quite  a  different  man  afterwards,  and  a  good 
deal  more  respected  than  you  are  now  !"  He  went  on 
grumbling  a  little,  and  then  recovered  his  temper.  I  onljf 
saw  him  really  angry  with  me  on  two  occasions  ;  this  was 
one  of  them.  I  will  mention  the  other  when  the  proper  time 
comes. 

There  is  a  sequel  to  this  story.     Two  or  three  years  after 

the  King's  death,  I  was  chatting  with  somebody  in  a  corner 

of  the  spacious  room  in  the  Tuileries,  where  the  Council  of 

1  Louis  le  D6bonnaire.  The  editor  translates  this  word  by  "  good- 
natured,"  for  want  of  a  better  expression  ;  but  "  d^bonnaire  "  conveys 
a  slightly  contemptuous  meaning.  A  husband  who  winks  at  his  wife's 
infidelity  is  "  un  mari  d^bonnaire." 
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Regency  was  about  to  assemble  ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
quite  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  also  talking.  I  heard  my 
name  passed  along,  and  was  told  that  the  Regent  wished  to 
speak  to  me,  as  he  often  did  before  sitting  down  to  the 
Council.  I  went  accordingly  to  the  window  where  he  was 
standing,  and  to  my  great  surprise,  found  him  looking  grave 
and  angry.  "  Sir,"  he  said  at  once,  "  I  have  looked  upon  you 
aU  my  life  as  my  best  friend,  and  now  I  find  I  have  reason  to 
complain  seriously  of  you  !  "  "Of  me.  Sir  ?  "  I  repUed  in 
great  astonishment,  "  and  what  is  the  matter,  if  you  please  1  " 
"  What  is  the  matter! "  he  said,  still  more  angrily,  "  why,  you 
have  been  writing  verses  against  me,  and  you  cannot  deny 
it !  "  "I  write  verses  !  "  I  said.  "  Why,  who  the  devil  has 
been  putting  such  nonsense  into  your  head  ?  have  you  known 
me  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  not  found  out  yet  that  in  my 
whole  life  I  have  never  managed  to  compose  a  single  verse  ; 

much  less  string  two  together  ?  "    "  Oh,  by ,"  he  said, 

"  it  wiU  not  do  ;  you  cannot  deny  that  you  wrote  these  !  " 
And  he  proceeded  to  sing  a  Pont-Neuf  which  had  been  com- 
posed in  his  honour,  the  refrain  of  which  was  :  "  Our  Regent 
is  a  good-natured  man,  la,  la ;  he  is  a  good-natured  man  !  "  ' 
ending  up  with  a  great  burst  of  laughter.  "  What !  "  I 
said,  laughing  too,  "  do  you  still  remember  that  ?  Well,  now 
that  you  have  had  your  revenge,  try  to  turn  what  I  said  to 
good  account !  "  He  went  on  laughing  for  a  long  time,  so 
that  he  could  hardly  compose  himself  enough  for  the  Council. 
This  is  only  a  trifle,  but  I  am  not  ashamed  to  record  it, 
for  it  seems  to  me  a  touch  which  adds  to  the  effect  of  the 
picture. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  liberty,  for  others  as  well  as  for 
himself  ;  and  on  this  point  used  to  speak  in  praise  of  Eng- 
land, where  there  are  no  lettres-de-cachet,  and  where  the  King 
himself  cannot  send  a  man  into  exile  or  keep  him  in  prison. 
He  once  told  me,  with  great  delight,  a  story  of  Charles  II. 
The  Grand  Prior,  who  at  that  time  was  young  and  attrac- 
tive, had  been  banished  from  our  Court  for  some  imper- 
tinence, and  had  gone  to  England,  where  the  King  received 
him  with  much  kindness.  He  showed  his  gratitude  by  seduc- 
ing one  of  the  Bang's  mistresses  ;  for  it  seems  that,  besides 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Charles  had  a  number  of  mis- 
tresses of  minor  importance.  He  was  so  fond  of  this  one 
that  he  begged  the  Grand  Prior  to  leave  her  alone  ;  offering 

1  "Notre  Regent  est  d6bonnaire,  la,  la;  il  est  d^bonnaire." 
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him  money,  and  promising  to  make  matters  right  for  him 
in  France.  The  Grand  Prior,  however,  held  out ;  and  the 
King  forbade  him  to  come  to  Court.  He  only  laughed  at 
this  ;  and  took  his  new  conquest  every  day  to  the  theatre, 
choosing  a  box  exactly  opposite  the  King's.  Charles,  not 
knowing  how  else  to  get  rid  of  him,  asked  our  King  to  allow 
him  to  return  to  France,  which  he  did.  But  the  Grand 
Prior  said  he  was  very  comfortable  in  England,  and  went  on 
as  before.  At  last  the  King  of  England,  driven  to  despera- 
tion, confided  his  annoyance  to  our  King  ;  and  obtained 
such  a  peremptory  order  to  the  Grand  Prior  to  return  to 
France  that  he  was  forced  to  obey. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  admired  all  this,  and  I  rather  think 
he  would  have  liked  to  be  in  the  Grand  Prior's  place.  I  said 
I  was  astonished  that  he,  the  grandson  of  a  King  of  France, 
should  applaud  a  piece  of  insolence  which  I,  a  subject, 
thought  scandalous  and  deserving  severe  punishment. 
But  he  stuck  to  his  own  opinion,  and  often  told  this  story 
with  great  delight.  The  fact  is  that  he  never  had  the  sUghtest 
ambition  to  reign  or  govern  ;  if  he  did  form  some  senseless 
project  in  Spain,  it  was  only  because  others  had  put  it  into 
his  head.  As  we  shall  see,  when  Regent,  he  never  reaUy  set 
about  the  task  of  governing  the  country  till  matters  had 
come  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  was  forced  to  choose  between 
asserting  his  rights  or  utter  ruin  and  dishonour.  As  for 
reigning,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  never  coveted  the 
Crown  ;  and  that  if,  by  any  chance,  it  had  come  to  him,  he 
would  have  looked  on  it  only  as  a  source  of  worry  and  per- 
plexity. What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  he  want  ?  He 
would  have  Uked  to  command  an  army  in  the  field  so  long 
as  the  war  lasted  ;  and,  when  it  was  over,  to  pass  his  time 
in  amusement,  without  constraint  to  himself  or  to  others. 

In  command  of  an  army  he  was,  indeed,  exactly  in  his 
right  place.  His  cool,  natural  courage  enabled  him  to  keep 
his  head  and  apply  the  proper  remedy  if  anjrthing  went  wrong. 
Before  entering  on  a  campaign  he  foresaw  all  difficulties 
that  were  likely  to  arise,  and  provided  against  them  accord- 
ingly ;  while  his  quick  perception  enabled  him  to  take 
prompt  advantage  of  any  opening  which  chance  threw  in 
his  way.  It  may  be  said  that  he  was  his  own  engineer, 
and  his  own  Commissary-General ;  he  knew  the  strength  of 
each  regiment  in  his  army,  and  the  capacity  of  the  officers  in 
command  ;   he  was  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  more 
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distinguislied  officers  ;  though  he  maintained  strict  disci- 
pline, he  was  popular  with  the  troops  ;  and  he  had  the 
knack  of  overcoming  great  difficulties  with  very  slender 
means.  All  this  was  admitted  with  admiration  in  Spain ; 
and  with  regret  in  Italy,  where  his  hands  were  tied  by 
Marchin. 

In  war,  as  in  poHtics,  his  views  were  singularly  wide  and 
accurate  ;  it  is  astonishing  with  what  quickness,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  what  grasp  of  detail,  he  could  choose 
the  best  among  several  alternative  courses  ;  and  how  clearly 
he  could  explain  his  reasons  for  what  he  did.  In  short,  the 
variety  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  were  extraordinary  ; 
and  yet  he  never  seemed  to,  and  in  fact  never  did,  think  more 
highly  of  himself  in  consequence.  He  had  another  peculiar 
advantage  :  he  was  nearly  thirty-eight  years  of  age  when 
the  Duke  of  Berry  died  ;  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Dauphin's 
death,  when  he  was  over  thirty-six,  he  had  no  prospect  of 
ever  being  called  to  the  hehn  of  the  State  ;  as  a  courtier 
he  had  been  buffeted  by  many  storms  ;  in  short,  he  had 
lived  with  other  men  on  such  a  footing  as  to  give  him  an 
insight  into  their  character  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  impossible.  These  circumstances,  combined  with  his 
natural  gifts,  had  made  him  a  very  remarkable  man ; 
admirably  qualified,  as  it  seemed,  to  ensure  the  happiness  of 
France  when  called  upon  to  govern  it.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  another  side  to  the  picture,  which  I  must  now 
attempt  to  describe,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeating,  to  a 
certain  extent,  what  I  have  already  said  elsewhere. 

This  Prince,  whose  natural  quahties  and  talents  would 
have  yielded  such  a  rich  harvest  if  properly  cultivated, 
was  unfortunate  in  his  training  and  education.  A  man 
better  qualified  to  bring  up  a  future  King  than  his  first 
tutor,  Saint-Laurent,  could  not,  indeed,  have  been  found  in 
aU  Europe  ;  but  he  died  before  his  pupil  had  emerged  from 
boyhood,  and,  most  unfortunately,  his  death  was  so  sudden 
that  he  had  no  time  to  think  of  recommending  a  successor. 
That  successor  was  the  Abbe  Dubois  ;  and  we  have  already 
seen  how  he  contrived  to  win  the  afiection  and  confidence 
of  a  child  who  knew  nobody ;  and  how  he  used  his  advan- 
tages to  push  his  own  fortune.  The  death  of  the  Marquis 
d'Arcy,  the  Prince's  last  Governor,  in  1694  was  another 
great  misfortune ;  for  he  had  acquired  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  pupil,  and  gave  him  nothing  but  good  advice. 
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After  his  death  the  Prince  fell  completely  into  the  hands  of 
Dubois  and  of  the  young  profligates  who  beset  him  ;  and 
the  evil  example  of  Monsieur's  Court,  combined  with 
the  desire,  so  natural  in  an  inexperienced  young  man,  to 
be  in  the  fashion,  or  what  he  regards  as  such,  soon  efl:aced 
all  the  good  he  had  derived  from  Saint-Laurent  and 
d'Arcy. 

The  Abbe  Dubois  was  a  little,  slender,  mean-looking  man, 
with  a  light-coloured  wig,  and  a  face  like  a  weasel ;  his 
expression  was  full  of  inteUigence  ;  but  he  was,  in  every 
respect,  an  utter  rascal.  Every  conceivable  vice  contended 
for  mastery  over  him  ;  avarice,  debauchery,  and  ambition 
were  the  gods  he  worshipped,  perfidy,  flattery,  and  base 
comphances  the  means  he  usually  employed  to  gain  his 
ends.  He  found  peace  of  mind  in  the  most  thorough  and 
complete  impiety  ;  and  his  guiding  principle  was  that  in 
reality  there  is  no  such  thing  as  honour  or  probity,  though 
some  people  make  a  pretence  of  those  virtues  for  their  own 
purposes,  and  that,  consequently,  all  weapons  are  lawful. 
He  excelled  in  base  intrigues  ;  in  fact,  he  could  not  live 
without  them  ;  there  was  always  some  object  towards  which 
he  was  patiently  working  underground,  and  nothing  made 
him  desist  but  success,  or  the  certainty  that  he  must  try 
some  other  method.  He  could  teU  the  most  barefaced  lies 
with  such  a  simple,  modest,  truthful  air  that  they  really 
seemed  quite  natural.  He  would  have  spoken  with  grace 
and  facility  if  his  fear  of  saying  too  much,  and  the  wish  to 
read  other  people's  thoughts  while  speaking,  had  not  led 
him  to  adopt  an  assumed  stammer  ;  but  this  had  become 
habitual,  and  when  he  had  arrived  at  a  position  in  which 
he  had  to  discuss  important  affairs  it  increased  so  much 
as  to  make  him  almost  uninteUigible. 

He  was  clever  and  witty,  with  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  history  and  literature  ;  and  his  conversation  would  have 
been  pleasant — for  he  had  the  manners  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  tried  to  make  himself  agreeable — had  it  not  been 
spoilt  by  a  certain  savour  of  insincerity  which  seemed  to 
exude  from  him  in  spite  of  himself ;  even  his  gaiety  seemed 
false,  and  had  a  depressing  effect.  Moreover,  he  was 
spiteful ;  partly  by  nature,  but  also  dehberately,  from 
motives  of  pohcy  ;  treacherous  and  ungrateful ;  a  past- 
master  in  the  art  of  spreading  calumnies,  and  displaying 
the  most  brazen  effrontery  when  caught  in  the  act.     As  soon 
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as  he  could  dispense  with  the  bonds  of  self-restraint  he 
showed  hiraself  in  his  true  colours  ;  selfish,  debauched,  in- 
consistent, ignorant  of  business,  hot-tempered,  a  blasphemer, 
and  a  madman.  Then  it  was  seen  how  thoroughly  he  despised 
mankind,  including  his  master,  and  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try ;  how  completely  he  sacrified  everything  to  his  own 
interests,  to  his  power,  his  avarice,  his  fears,  and  his  private 
revenge. 

Such  was  the  sage  to  whom  Monsieur  confided  the  forma- 
tion of  the  character  of  his  only  son  ;  acting  on  the  advice 
of  two  men  whose  own  morals  were  no  better,  as  they  had 
most  convincingly  proved.  This  good  master  soon  estab- 
lished his  influence  over  his  inexperienced  pupil,  in  whose 
mind  the  good  principles  instilled  by  Saint-Laurent  had  not 
yet  become  firmly  rooted,  though  he  retained  throughout 
his  life  feehngs  of  respect  and  affection  for  that  excellent 
man.  Truth  compels  me  to  confess,  though  with  bitter 
regret,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  received  from  nature 
an  easy-going  disposition — or,  let  us  call  things  by  their 
right  names,  a  weakness  of  character — which  rendered  all  his 
talents  useless,  and  which  his  tutor  turned  to  good  account 
all  his  days. 

Dubois  had  had  the  folly  to  ask  the  King  for  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  Cardinalate,  and  been  rebuffed.  Seeing  that  he 
had  nothing  to  hope  for  in  that  quarter,  he  determined  to 
make  what  use  he  could  of  his  pupil's  influence,  and  with 
that  object  set  to  work  to  please  him  in  every  way.  He 
began  by  throwing  him  into  debauchery,  persuading  him 
that,  the  more  contempt  he  showed  for  the  ordinary  decen- 
cies and  duties  of  Hfe,  the  more  the  world  would  think  of 
him.  He  flattered  him  by  praising  his  ability,  telling  him 
that  he  had  too  much  sense  to  be  duped  by  religion  ;  which, 
according  to  him,  was  merely  a  clever  invention,  used  in  all 
ages  to  impose  upon  inferior  minds  and  keep  the  lower 
orders  in  subjection.  He  was  careful  to  instil  into  him  his 
own  favourite  principle  that  honesty  in  men  and  virtue  in 
women  have  no  real  existence,  except  among  siUy  people 
who  let  themselves  be  shackled  by  religious  scruples  ;  if 
they  were  found  in  a  very  few  persons  of  capacity  and 
intelligence,  it  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  prejudices  of 
their  early  education.  Such  was  the  doctrine  of  this  good 
ecclesiastic;  from  which  it  foUowed  that  deceit,  lying, 
artifice,  treachery,  perfidy,  were  all  lawful  means  to  employ, 
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so  long  as  one  took  care  not  to  be  found  out,  and  did  not 
openly  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  common  herd. 

Unfortunately,  all  the  circumstances  of  his  position  were 
such  as  to  prepare  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
for  the  reception  of  this  execrable  poison.  He  was  very 
young  ;  he  was  led  away  by  the  first  feeling  of  emancipa- 
tion ;  by  vexation  at  his  marriage  ;  by  the  ennui  of  the 
idle  life  which  he  was  forced  to  lead  ;  by  the  desire,  so 
dangerous  in  early  youth,  to  imitate  and  surpass  those 
whom  he  imagined  to  have  the  air  of  fashion ;  by  the 
example  of  other  young  men  who  sought  to  gratify  their 
own  vanity  by  drawing  him  into  their  society,  and  inducing 
him  to  adopt  their  habits.  Accordingly,  he  soon  took  a 
deUght  in  debauchery,  or  perhaps,  I  should  say,  in  the  re- 
putation of  debauchery ;  after  a  time  he  could  not  do 
without  it,  and,  the  greater  the  scandal  it  created,  the  more 
amusement  he  found  in  it.  It  became  his  ambition  to  sur- 
pass all  his  debauched  companions  ;  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  he  dehghted  in  the  most  impious  talk  at  his  parties, 
and  found  that  it  added  zest  to  his  pleasures  to  hold  the 
most  horrible  orgies  on  the  most  sacred  days.  Good  Friday 
for  choice  ;  as  happened  several  times  duriug  his  Regency. 
The  more  hardened  and  consistent  a  man  was  in  depravity 
and  impiety,  the  more  he  respected  him.  I  have  often 
heard  him  talk  with  admiration — I  may  even  say  with 
reverence — of  the  Grand  Prior,  because  for  forty  years  he 
had  regularly  been  put  to  bed  drunk,  pubhcly  kept  mis- 
tresses, and  perpetually  indulged  in  blasphemous  and  im- 
pious speeches. 

With  such  principles  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  should  have  been  thoroughly  insincere ;  indeed, 
he  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  boast  of  it,  and  openly  prided 
himseK  on  his  skill  in  taking  people  in. .  The  Duchess  of 
Berry  and  he  used  sometimes  to  argue  as  to  which  of  the 
two  was  the  cleverer  in  that  respect ;  they  would  talk  in 
this  strain  at  her  toilette  before  Madame  de  Saint-Simon 
and  such  courtiers  as  were  present ;  even  before  the  Duke 
of  Berry,  who,  being  thoroughly  straightforward  himself, 
was  horrified ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Madame  de  Saiat- 
Simon  tried,  by  passing  it  off  as  a  joke,  to  afford  them  an 
opportunity  of  repairing  their  indiscretion. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  very  indiscreet  about  everything, 
except  public  affairs  ;    it  was  not  without  justice  that  he 
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was  accused  of  being  unable  to  keep  a  secret.  The  fact  is, 
that,  having  been  brought  up  amid  the  gossip  and  scandal- 
mongering  of  the  Palais-Royal,  in  which  Monsieur  dehghted, 
he  had  himself  acquired  that  detestable  habit ;  indeed,  he 
encouraged  it  dehberately  ;  partly,  in  order  to  make  people 
distrust  and  quarrel  with  each  other,  so  that  he  might  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  their  combination ;  partly,  to  induce 
them  to  teU  tales  of  each  other,  so  that  he  might  know 
everything  that  was  going  on.  This  was  one  of  his  principal 
occupations  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  he  prided 
himself  on  his  cleverness ;  but,  as  he  was  very  soon  found 
out,  it  merely  rendered  him  odious,  and  exposed  him  to 
much  unpleasantness.  So  he  followed  the  precepts  and 
example  of  his  tutor  in  debauchery,  impiety,  and  deceit- 
fulness,  in  the  habit  of  setting  people  by  the  ears,  and  in  his 
singular  distrust,  at  times,  of  persons  in  whom  he  usually 
had  most  confidence  ;  but,  as  he  was  very  far  indeed  from 
being  ill-natured,  he  stopped  there  ;  and  did  not  extend  his 
imitation  of  Dubois  to  some  of  his  worst  characteristics. 

After  Monsieur's  death  he  became  more  assiduous  in 
his  attendance  at  Court ;  but  he  was  thoroughly  bored 
there,  and  this  was  what  made  him  take  to  the  chemical 
experiments,  which  were  so  cruelly  brought  up  against  him. 
It  is  curious  how  incapable  he  was  of  attracting  people 
round  him,  or  holding  a  Court — ^I  mean,  even  before  the 
infernal  arts  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  M.  du  Maine  had 
caused  the  world  to  shim  him  ; — easy  and  open  as  his 
manners  were,  he  was  in  reaUty  bored  and  embarrassed  in 
society  ;  and  with  all  his  talents  he  had  very  few  resources 
when  left  to  himself.  He  was  never  reaUy  happy  except 
when  very  busy,  as  when  he  was  commanding  an  army,  or 
making  arrangements  for  a  campaign;  at  other  times  he 
had  to  seek  distraction  in  the  noise  and  excitement  of  his 
debauched  circle.  His  taste  for  chemistry  died  away,  or 
the  malicious  construction  put  on  it  made  him  give  it  up  ; 
and  he  then  took  to  painting,  in  which  he  spent  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  afternoons  at  Versailles  and  Marly.  He  was 
fond  of  pictures,  and  understood  them ;  he  made  a  collection 
which  was  by  no  means  inferior,  in  number  or  excellence, 
to  the  Royal  Gallery.  Afterwards  he  used  to  amuse  himself 
by  making  compositions  of  stone  and  seals,  over  a  charcoal 
stove,  the  fumes  of  which  often  drove  me  out  of  his  room. 
He  also  used  to  make  perfumes,  of  which  he  was  very  fond ; 
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but  I  always  discouraged  this  pursuit  because  the  scent 
clung  to  him,  and  there  was  nothing  the  King  disliked  so 
much. 

In  short,  there  never  was  a  man  more  bountifully  en- 
dowed with  talents  of  aU  kinds,  nor  one  who  could  use 
them  with  more  readiness  and  facility,  and  yet  no  man 
ever  led  a  more  aimless  life  or  suffered  more  from  ennui. 
Madame  hit  off  his  character  as  happily  as  the  King  did 
in  the  remark  to  Marechal,  which  I  recorded  not  long  ago. 
She  was  fond  of  fairy  stories  ;  she  said  that  all  the  fairies 
had  been  invited  to  be  present  at  her  son's  birth,  and  that 
each  had  endowed  him  with  a  talent,  so  that  he  possessed 
them  all ;  unfortunately,  one  old  fairy  had  been  forgotten, 
and  avenged  herself  by  putting  him  under  a  spell  which 
rendered  him  incapable  of  turning  any  of  his  talents  to 
good  account.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  on  the  whole, 
this  picture  of  him  is  a  speaking  likeness. 

One  of  his  misfortunes  was  that  he  was  incapable  of  per- 
severance in  anything ;  so  much  so,  that  he  hardly  under- 
stood what  the  word  meant.  Another,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  was  a  certain  want  of  feehng  which  made  him 
incapable  of  bearing  malice,  even  against  those  who  had 
offended  him  most  mortally  and  dangerously.  Now,  in 
love  or  hatred,  gratitude  or  vengeance,  the  motive  power  is 
identical,  and  this  mainspring  was  absolutely  wanting  in 
him.  He  was,  morally,  extremely  timid  ;  he  was  conscious 
of  the  defect,  and  so  much  ashamed  of  it  that  he  affected 
to  be  exactly  the  reverse.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nobody 
ever  got  anything  out  of  him,  whether  a  favour  or  an  act 
of  bare  justice,  who  did  not  extort  it  by  fear,  or  by  constant 
importunity.  He  tried  to  get  rid  of  petitioners  by  words 
and  promises,  of  which  he  was  always  lavish  ;  but  only 
those  with  the  sharpest  claws  succeeded  in  keeping  him  to 
his  word.  He  broke  his  promises  so  often  that  the  most 
solemn  were  counted  for  nothing  ;  and  much  of  the  dis- 
credit into  which  he  fell  was  caused  by  his  habit  of  promising 
the  same  thing  to  several  apphcants.  Nothing  did  him  more 
harm  than  his  belief  that  he  was  clever  in  the  art  of  deceiving 
people  ;  nobody  believed  him,  even  when  he  was  really 
speaking  in  good  faith  ;  and  the  value  of  his  favours  was 
greatly  diminished  by  hjs  readiness  to  confer  them.  Then 
the  obscure,  and  for  the  most  part  rascally,  crew  whom 
he  chose  for  his  companions  in  debauchery,  whom  he  himself 
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used  to  call  his  rouis,^  kept  decent  people  from  associating 
with  him  ;   and  this  also  did  him  much  injury. 

Another  very  impleasant  trait  in  his  character  was  his 
distrust  of  others,  without  exception  :  it  arose  partly  from 
his  moral  timidity,  which  led  him  to  treat  his  enemies  better 
than  his  friends  ;  partly  from  a  perverted  imitation  of 
Henry  IV,  in  whom  that  was  by  no  means  the  best  quality ; 
partly  from  his  unfortunate  theory  that,  in  reality,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  honour  or  probity.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
quite  convinced  of  my  own;  indeed,  he  often  reproached 
me  with  it  as  a  prejudice  derived  from  my  education,  which 
had  enfeebled  my  mind  and  fettered  my  talents  ;  he  has 
also  said  the  same  thing  to  me  of  Madame  de  Saint-Simon, 
because  he  believed  her  to  be  really  virtuous.  I  had  given 
him  such  constant  proofs  of  my  attachment,  and  in  such 
dangerous  times,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  doubt 
it ;  yet  here  is  what  happened  to  me  in  the  second  or  third 
year  of  his  Regency,  at  a  time  when  my  disinterestedness 
had  been  proved  by  some  pretty  sharp  tests.  I  tell  the 
story  as  a  touch  which  makes  his  portrait  more  life-like. 

It  was  autumn,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  adjourned 
the  Councils  for  a  fortnight.  I  intended  to  spend  this 
holiday  at  La  Ferte.  I  had  just  said  good-bye  to  him,  after 
spending  an  hour  alone  with  him,  and  had  returned  to  my 
own  house.  It  was  certainly  not  an  hour  later  when  I  was 
told  that  Biron  insisted  on  seeing  me,  with  a  message  from 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  I  must  explain,  in  passing,  that  my 
two  sons  commanded  cavalry  regiments,  and  that  all 
Colonels  at  that  time  had  received  orders  not  to  absent 
themselves  from  their  corps.  I  was  very  much  astonished 
to  see  Biron,  as  I  had  only  just  left  the  Duke  of  Orleans ; 
I  asked  him,  with  some  anxiety,  what  was  the  matter.  He 
seemed  embarrassed,  and  inquired,  in  his  turn,  where  my 
son,  the  Marquis  de  Ruffec,  was  at  that  moment.  I  asked 
why  he  wanted  to  know  ;  he  explained,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  uneasy  about  it,  and 
had  sent  him  to  find  out.  I  said  my  son  was  with  his 
regiment,  like  all  commanding  oiHcers  ;  living  at  Besan9on 
with  M.  de  Levi,  the  commandant  in  Franche-Comte. 
"  I  know  that  well  enough,"  said  Biron,  "  but  have  you  got 
any  letter  from  him  ?  "  "  What  for  ?  "  said  I.  "  Why, 
if  I  must  tell  the  whole  truth,"  he  replied,  "  the  Duke  of 
>  That  is,  rascals  who  deserved  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel. 
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Orleans  would  like  to  see  something  from  liim  in  writing." 
He  then  explained  that,  after  I  left  him,  the  Regent  had  gone 
out  into  the  garden  ;  that,  while  walking  there  with  his 
roues  and  wh — s,  a  messenger  had  brought  him  some  letters  ; 
that  he  had  then  called  Biron  and  shown  him  a  letter  from 
the  Marquis  de  RufEec  to  his  mother,  dated  from  Madrid ; 
and  thereupon  had  sent  him  to  make  inquiries. 

On  hearing  this  I  felt  a  sort  of  mixture  of  anger  and  com- 
passion. I  had  no  letters  from  my  son,  because  I  burnt 
them  all  as  soon  as  I  had  read  them  ;  I  commissioned  Biron 
to  express  some  part  of  my  sentiments  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  ;  adding  that  I  had  no  sort  of  connection  with 
any  one  in  Spain,  and  that  I  begged  him  to  send  off  a  courier 
at  once  to  Besangon,  to  set  his  mind  at  ease  as  to  my  son's 
whereabouts.  Biron,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  said  that 
was  all  very  fine ;  but  if  I  could  come  across  any  letter  from 
the  Marquis  de  Ruffeo  he  begged  me  to  send  it  to  him  ; 
and  he  would  take  care  that  it  reached  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
even  if  he  was  already  at  supper,  in  spite  of  the  precau- 
tions taken  to  prevent  his  being  disturbed  at  that  time.  I 
did  not  care  to  return  to  the  Palais-Royal  to  make  a  scene, 
so  I  let  Biron  go.  Fortunately,  Madame  de  Saint-Simon 
came  in  some  time  afterwards,  and  she  managed  to  find  a 
recent  letter  from  my  son,  which  we  sent  to  Biron.  It 
reached  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  supper,  and  he  opened  it 
eagerly,  though  the  odd  part  of  it  is,  that  he  did  not  know 
my  son's  handwriting.  He  not  only  opened  the  letter,  but 
read  it ;  and,  as  he  found  it  amusing,  he  regaled  the  com- 
pany with  its  contents  ;  and  all  his  suspicions  vanished  at 
once.  When  I  came  back  from  La  Ferte  he  seemed  ashamed 
of  himself,  and  I  talked  to  him  in  a  manner  which  made 
him  feel  still  more  so. 

Some  more  letters  turned  up  from  this  impostor  who  was 
personating  the  Marquis  de  Ruffec.  He  was  subsequently 
arrested  at  Bayonne  while  dining  with  the  Commandant  of 
the  place,  Dudancourt,  who  came  to  that  determination 
suddenly,  on  seeing  him  help  himself  to  oUves  with  a  fork. 
In  prison  he  made  a  full  confession.  He  was  the  son  of  one 
of  Madame's  ushers,  a  tall,  good-looking  young  fellow, 
clever  and  impudent,  who  knew  every  one  about  the  Court 
by  sight.  He  took  to  travelling  about  the  country  under 
various  names,  finally  passing  himself  off  as  my  son,  in 
order  to  be  hospitably  received  and  raise  money.     He  had 
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taken  care  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  circumstances  of 
my  family,  so  as  not  to  be  caught  out.  His  story  was  that 
he  had  quarrelled  with  me,  and  he  used  to  write  letters  to 
Madame  de  Saint-Simon  begging  her  to  make  up  the  quarrel, 
and  repay  the  money  he  borrowed.  He  took  care  that 
these  letters  should  be  seen  ;  they  confirmed  his  story,  and 
procured  him  a  good  deal  of  hospitahty  under  the  behef 
that  he  was  my  son.     He  was  sent  to  prison  for  some  time. 

The  natural  curiosity  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  combined 
with  a  false  notion  of  courage  and  strength  of  mind,  led 
him,  early  in  life,  to  try  to  raise  the  devil.  He  read  all 
sorts  of  siUy  books  to  confirm  him  in  his  belief  that  God 
does  not  exist ;  yet  at  the  same  time  he  beheved  so  firmly 
in  the  devil  that  he  hoped  to  see  him  and  talk  to  him  :  a 
strange  contradiction,  but  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
With  this  object  he  used  to  work  with  all  sorts  of  obscure 
persons,  among  them  Mirepoix,  a  Sub-Lieutenant  of  the 
Black  Musketeers,  who  died  in  1699  ;  they  spent  whole 
nights  together,  making  incantations,  in  the  quarries  of 
Vanves  and  Vaugirard  ;  but  he  has  confessed  to  me  that 
he  never  succeeded  in  seeing  or  hearing  anything.  When 
he  took  to  prying  into  the  future,  and  finding  out  what  was 
occurring  in  distant  places,  by  means  of  a  bowl  of  water, 
he  did  it  at  first  merely  to  please  Madame  d'Argenton  ;  but 
afterwards  his  own  curiosity  revived.  I  have  elsewhere 
recorded  some  singular  results  of  these  experiments,  which 
he  told  me  himself  ;  and  he  was  not  a  Mar,  for  though 
insincerity  and  lying  are  akin  to  each  other,  they  are  not 
necessarily  combined  in  the  same  person.  He  never 
told  hes,  except  when  driven  to  it  in  spite  of  himself,  when 
importuned  about  pubhc  affairs,  or  pressed  to  fulfil  some 
promise. 

We  often  discussed  rehgious  matters  together,  for,  so 
long  as  I  entertained  any  hope  of  bringing  him  to  a  right 
way  of  thinking,  I  was  always  trying  to  put  this  important 
subject  before  him  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  repel  him  ; 
but  I  confess  I  never  could  discover  what  his  opinions  were, 
and  finally  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  no  fixed 
ideas  on  the  subject,  but  was  continually  wavering  between 
various  theories.  Like  all  men  of  loose  morals,  he  had  a 
passionate  longing  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  no  God  ; 
yet  he  had  too  much  intelligence  to  be  an  atheist,  and  indeed 
atheism  is  a  much  rarer  kind  of  folly  than  is  generally  sup- 
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posed.  This  enlightened  perception  of  his  annoyed  hiir 
and  he  did  his  best  to  extinguish  it ;  but  in  vain.  It  woul 
have  been  a  rehef  to  him  if  he  could  have  persuaded  himse] 
that  he  had  no  soul,  and  he  tried  hard  to  think  so,  bu 
without  success.  A  living  God  and  an  immortal  soul  withi 
him  were  facts  which  made  him  feel  uncomfortable,  yet  h 
could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  both  were  true.  H 
took  refuge  in  Deism  ;  but  even  there  he  found  so  man 
perplexities  that,  after  his  separation  from  Madame  d'Arger 
ton,  I  had  not  much  difficulty  in  bringing  him  to  a  bettc 
way  of  thinking  ;  and  for  a  time  he  kept  to  it,  in  perfec 
good  faith.  Unfortunately,  his  relapse  into  debaucher 
threw  him  back  where  he  was  before ;  and  he  strove  t 
stifle  the  voice  of  reason  by  the  same  blasphemous  talk  an 
affectation  of  impiety. 

On  this  matter  of  reUgion,  therefore,  I  do  not  know  whs 
his  opinions  really  were  ;  I  must  content  myself  with  sayin 
what  they  were  not ;  but  I  do  know  this,  that  he  was  ei 
tremely  uneasy  about  this  all-important  subject,  and  I  ai 
convinced  that,  if  attacked  by  a  dangerous  illness  whic 
allowed  him  time  for  reflection,  he  would  have  voluntaril 
had  recourse  to  aU  the  priests  and  Capuchins  in  Pari 
though  he  did  affect  such  supreme  contempt  for  them. 

But  unfortunately  he  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  appee 
more  impious  than  he  really  was,  and  to  surpass  aU  othej 
in  boldness  of  speech.  I  remember,  one  Christmas  nigl: 
at  Versailles,  he  attended  midnight  Mass  with  the  Kin{ 
and  astonished  the  Court  by  his  sedulous  attention  to  h: 
book,  which  appeared  to  be  a  prayer-book.  Madame  In 
bert,  chief  chamber-maid  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  wh 
was  much  attached  to  them,  and  familiar,  like  all  good  ol 
servants,  was  deHghted  to  see  him  so  attentive,  and  spot 
approAringly  to  him  next  morning  before  several  othe 
people  in  the  Duchess's  room.  He  amused  himseK  b 
teasing  her  for  a  while,  and  then  said  :  "  What  a  goose  yo 
are,  Madame  Imbert !  do  you  know  what  I  was  reading 
it  was  Rabelais,  which  I  took  with  me  for  fear  of  beir 
bored  !  "  The  fact  was  only  too  true,  and  yet  it  was  a  piec 
of  pure  affectation.  The  music  of  the  chapel  was  far  superic 
to  the  Opera,  or  to  any  other  music  in  Europe,  and  the  seer 
was  magnificent ;  the  ornaments  of  the  building  are  superl 
it  was  briUiantly  lighted,  and  crowded  with  ladies  in  splendi 
dresses  and  jewels.     The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  passionate] 
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fond  of  music  ;  he  understood  it  thoroughly,  and  had  com- 
posed an  opera,  which  was  performed  before  the  King. 
So  that,  independently  of  the  brilliant  scene,  the  music 
alone  was  enough  to  entertain  him  agreeably,  without 
having  to  fall  back  on  Rabelais  ;  but  he  must  needs  sustain 
his  character  as  a  man  of  impiety  and  a  jolly  feUow. 
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The  Duchesa  of  Orleans — Her  personal  appearance — ^Her  charaoter- 
Her  extraordinary  pride — Madame  Lucifer — Her  timidity  and  laz 
ness — Relations  with  her  brothers — Her  household — The  Sain 
Pierrea — Madame  Sforza — ^The  Duchess  of  Orleans  tries  to  conciliai 
society — Dinner-parties — ^The  Duchess  of  Berry — Her  appearanc 
and  character — Her  intrigue  with  La  Haye — Her  hatred  for  h( 
mother — Her  father  alarmed  about  her — Madame — Her  characti 
and  manners — A  Princess  of  the  old  type — Her  hatred  of  the  bastarc 
— Her  relations  with  her  son — His  affectionate  treatment  of  her — ^Tl: 
Duke  of  Orleans'  difficulties  in  his  family  circle — The  Duchess  prefei 
her  brother's  interests  to  his — Necessity  for  concealing  his  plans  froi 
her. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans  was  a  very  different  sort  of  persor 
She  was  tall,  and  in  every  way  majestic  ;  her  eyes,  arms 
bosom,  and  complexion  were  admirable  ;  her  mouth  nc 
bad,  with  white,  but  rather  long,  teeth  ;  her  cheeks  spoil 
her  a  little,  for  they  were  too  broad  and  pendulous,  but  thi 
did  not  prevent  her  from  being  handsome  ;  what  disfigure 
her  most  were  her  eyebrows,  or  rather  the  places  whei 
they  should  have  been,  which  always  looked  red  and  bare 
she  had,  however,  good  eyelashes,  and  beautiful  chestnul 
coloured  hair.  Though  neither  deformed  nor  hump-backec 
her  figure  was  not  quite  straight ;  one  side  seemed  longe 
than  the  other,  and  this  defect  showed  itself  in  her  wall 
She  was  quite  as  clever  as  her  husband.  In  one  respec 
she  was  superior  to  him  :  she  could  apply  her  view  moi 
steadily  to  one  subject ;  she  was,  moreover,  naturally  ek 
quent,  with  a  singularly  happy  knack  of  hitting  off  tl 
right  expression,  and  that  odd  way  of  putting  things  peculia 
to  Madame  de  Montespan  and  her  sisters.  She  could  sa 
anything  she  wanted  to  say,  and  in  exactly  the  right  word 
with  much  charm  and  dehcate  wit ;  there  was  eloquence  eve 
in  what  she  refrained  from  saying,  for  she  always  contrive 
to  express  her  meaning.  Unfortunately,  her  utterance  wj 
thick  and  drawling ;  it  was  not  easy  for  an  unaccustomed  es 
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to  catch  what  she  said,  and  this  defect,  of  which  she  seemed 
to  be  unconscious,  deprived  her  conversation  of  much  of 
its  charm. 

Moderation,  decorum,  and  propriety  were  innate  in  her  : 
but  her  heart  was  a  throne  for  the  most  exquisite  and  re- 
fined arrogance.  It  seems  hardly  credible,  but  it  is  never- 
theless the  fact,  that  she  beheved  she  had  done  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  a  great  honour  by  marr5dng  him.'  She  had 
sense  enough  to  know  that  such  a  theory  could  not  be  sus- 
tained for  a  moment,  but  she  could  not  repress  it  alto- 
gether ;  her  real  feeling  betrayed  itself  continually  by  a 
thousand  almost  imperceptible  touches.  Nevertheless,  she 
was  mercilessly  punctilious  in  exacting  the  respect  due  to 
the  rank  she  had  acquired  by  her  marriage,  even  from  her 
own  brothers  ;  and  never  forgot  that  she  was  a  Grand- 
daughter of  France,  even  on  her  close-stool.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  often  made  fun  of  her  pride,  used  to  address 
her  as  Madame  Lucifer  ;  and  she  admitted  that  the  name 
did  not  displease  her. 

She  was  quite  conscious  of  the  advantages  which  the 
Duke  of  Orleans'  marriage  had  procured  for  him  at  the  time 
of  Monsieur's  death  ;  and  her  displeasure  at  his  infidelity 
arose,  not  from  jealousy,  but  from  a  feeling  of  vexation  at 
not  being  adored  and  respected  as  a  divinity.  At  the  same 
time,  she  never  would  make  the  smallest  advances  to  him  ; 
she  never  tried  to  please  him,  or  keep  him  at  her  side  ;  nor 
would  she  alter  her  conduct  in  the  slightest  degree,  even  in 
things  which  she  knew  offended  and  alienated  him.  At  no 
time  during  their  married  Ufe  did  she  show  him  any  of  the 
little  attentions,  or  familiarities  wMch  wives  usually  have 
for  their  husbands,  when  on  good  terms  with  them  ;  his 
advances  were  always  received  with  a  sort  of  cold  superiority. 
It  was  this,  more  than  anything,  which  alienated  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  from  her,  and  made  it  more  difficult  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  them.  From  her  Court — for  so  I 
must  call  her  household  and  her  circle  of  visitors — she 
expected  not  merely  deference,  but  adoration  ;  and  I  think 
I  may  say  that  the  Duchess  de  VHleroy  and  I  were  the  only 
two  persons  who  never  rendered  it  to  her,  but  always  spoke 
to  her  freely,  and  gave  her  such  advice  as  we  thought  fit. 
The  Duchess  de  Villeroy,  a  very  straightforward,  out- 
spoken person,  was  the  connecting  link  between  her  and 
^  Madame  says  the  same  thing. 
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the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  as  I  was  between  her  and  her 
husband ;  this  accounts  for  our  exceptional  position. 
Madame  de  Saint-Simon  did  not  spoil  her,  either ;  but,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry's  marriage,  she  did  not 
see  so  much  of  her. 

At  the  same  time  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  was  excessively 
timid.  A  severe  look  from  the  King  would  have  made  her 
faint,  she  never  repUed  to  him  or  Madame  de  Maintenon 
without  stammering  and  looking  frightened  ;  I  say  "  re- 
plied," because  to  address  them  herself,  the  King  especially, 
was  altogether  beyond  her.  Though  her  health  was  robust, 
she  led  a  very  languid  sort  of  existence.  Up  to  dinner-time 
she  sat  alone  and  read  ;  after  that  she  worked  ;  after  five 
in  the  evening  she  received  visitors,  who  found  httle  amuse- 
ment in  her  rooms,  for  she  never  acquired  the  art  of  making 
people  feel  at  their  ease.  Each  of  her  two  brothers  was 
alternately  her  favourite ;  she  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  Madame  du  Maine  beyond  what  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. As  for  her  sisters,  we  have  seen  on  what  terms  she 
was  with  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  hardly  on  speaking  terms. 
When  I  first  went  to  visit  her,  her  "  little  brother,"  as  she 
caUed  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  was  her  favourite  ;  he  attended 
her  public  reception  every  day,  and  often  saw  her  alone  as 
well.  At  that  time  she  saw  little  of  M.  du  Maine  ;  but 
afterwards,  especially  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Berry, 
his  private  schemes  made  him  pay  more  attention  to  her, 
and  he  showed  great  cleverness  in  influencing  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  through  her. 

I  never  went  to  her  rooms  at  her  hour  for  receiving  com- 
pany ;  I  always  saw  her  in  private  ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  often  present,  and  sometimes  the  Count  de  Toulouse ; 
never  M.  du  Maine.  These  two  brothers  never  called  on  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  except  on  ceremonial  occasions  ;  neither 
of  them  liked  him.  M.  du  Maine  liked  few  people,  apart 
from  his  own  interests  ;  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  with  his 
cold,  reserved  character,  disapproved  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans' 
mode  of  life,  and  was  annoyed  at  the  way  in  which  he  treated 
his  sister.  His  behaviour  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was,  I 
noticed,  always  straightforward,  honourable,  and  respectful ; 
but  there  never  was  any  friendship  or  intimacy  between 
them. 

I  need  not  say  anything  of  the  members  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans'  household,  except  one  or  two  who  had  acquired 
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some  influence  over  her.  I  have  akeady  spoken  of  St. 
Pierre,  her  first  equerry,  and  his  wife.  He  was  a  clever 
and  dangerous  intriguer,  whom  she  ought  to  have  dis- 
trusted ;  for  one  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  cause  a 
quarrel  between  her  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  about  the 
command  of  his  Swiss  Guard,  which  she  wished  him  to 
have.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  refused,  and  she  made  St. 
Pierre  her  equerry  to  make  up  for  this  disappointment. 
He  used  to  speak  in  the  most  insolent  manner  about  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  thought  the  least  troublesome  plan 
was  to  treat  him  with  contempt.  His  wife,  who  came  of 
a  good  family  in  Brittany,  had  been  very  pretty  in  her 
time  ;  I  do  not  know  how  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  first 
became  acquainted  with  her,  but  before  long  she  could  not 
do  without  her ;  and  their  friendship  lasted  many  years. 
She  was  merry,  outspoken,  and  amusing  ;  knew  all  the 
gossip  of  the  Court,  and  was  one  of  the  best  creatures  in 
the  world.  They  longed  for  admission  to  Marly,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  tried  her  utmost  to  procure  it  for  them, 
several  years  in  succession,  but  in  vain  ;  the  King  had 
made  inquiries  about  St.  Pierre  and  would  not  hear  of  him 
for  Marly,  nor  allow  him  to  enter  the  royal  carriages. 
This  was  a  sore  point  with  the  St.  Pierres,'  who,  not  con- 
tent with  having  obtained  riches  and  a  good  appointment, 
wished  to  be  looked  upon  as  seigneurs. 

I  have  also  spoken  elsewhere  of  Madame  de  Lussac,  an 
amiable  woman  of  the  highest  merit ;  so  I  will  not  repeat 
myself  here.  The  person  whom  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
most  liked  and  esteemed  was  the  Duchess  de  Sforza,  her 
first  cousin ;  daughter  of  Madame  de  Thianges,  Madame 
de  Montespan's  sister.  She  had  married  the  Duke  Sforza 
at  Rome  when  very  young,  and  was  left  a  widow  seven 
years  later,  in  1685.  She  was  handsome,  good,  and  witty  ; 
and  when  she  returned  to  our  Court  the  King  was  rather 
taken  with  her  ;  this,  combined  with  the  fact  that  she 
was  Madame  de  Montespan's  niece  and  had  inherited  the 
peculiar  wit  of  the  Mortemarts,  was  sufficient  to  make 
Madame  de  Maintenon  keep  her  at  a  distance.  Later  on, 
she  became  so  intimate  with  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  that 
they  could  not  bear  to  be  separated — an  intimacy  which 
made  Madame  de  Castries,"  Lady-in- Waiting  to  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  very  jealous  ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  M.  de 
Vivonne,    and    consequently   their   first    cousin,    a    much 
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cleverer  woman  than  Madame  de  Sforza,  with  the  same 
kind  of  wit.  Madame  de  Sforza,  however,  was  clever,  too  ; 
and,  as  she  was  thoroughly  good  and  honest,  her  intimacy 
with  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  was  a  good  thing,  not  only 
for  that  Princess  herself,  but  for  her  husband  and  aU  that 
branch  of  the  royal  family.  They  passed  their  whole  life 
with  each  other,  and  usually  dined  together  tete-a-tete. 

On  first  acquaintance  Madame  de  Sforza  was  not  attrac- 
tive, for  she  appeared  cold  and  proud ;  she  was  fond  of 
having  things  her  own  way,  and  seemed  like  a  copy  of 
Madame  des  Ursins  on  a  small  scale.  But  when  you 
penetrated  below  the  surface  you  found  that,  besides 
being  wise  and  prudent,  she  was  kind-hearted,  polite,  and 
obhging ;  that  she  was  sincerity  and  honesty  personified, 
and  absolutely  incapable  of  betraying  a  secret, — a  com- 
bination of  qualities  as  precious  as  it  is  rare,  especially  at 
Court,  and  in  a  woman.  She  was  proud,  but  without 
petty  vanity  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  quite  conscious  of  her 
own  position,  and  knew  how  to  sustain  it  with  dignity ; 
she  never  prostituted  it  in  the  midst  of  the  Court,  where 
she  was  much  respected,  though  she  showed  herself  there 
but  rarely.  I  was  related  to  her  through  her  mother ; 
and,  though  we  seldom  met  before  the  reconcihation 
between  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans,  she  was  always 
friendly  to  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  and  myself.  After 
that  event  we  saw  much  more  of  her,  and  a  mutual  friend- 
ship and  regard  sprang  up  between  us,  which  have  never 
diminished.  Among  the  Duchess  of  Orleans'  friends  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  Duchess  de  Villeroy,  and  need  say 
nothing  of  her  here  ;  she  died  within  a  few  days  of  Mon- 
seigneur,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking 
we  had  long  been  lamenting  her  loss. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  shunned  by  everybody,  and 
lived  in  perfect  solitude  in  the  midst  of  the  Court ;  but, 
besides  this,  the  indolence  and  pride  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  who  disdained  to  make  advances  to  any  one,  and 
was  quite  content  to  sit  at  home  in  idle  expectation,  helped 
to  make  their  life  duU,  solitary,  and  discreditable  to  persons 
in  their  position.  A  change  in  this  respect  was  urgently 
necessary  ;  they  both  felt  it ;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  when  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  had  once  made  up  her 
mind,  she  showed  more  courage  and  perseverance  than 
her  husband.     I  say  "courage,"   because  it  required  no 
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little  courage  to  face  the  continual  mortifications  to  which 
her  pride  had  to  submit.  She  began  even  before  the  Duke 
of  Berry's  death,  by  giving  dinner-parties  at  Marly ;  but 
with  no  great  success.  The  ladies  invited  were  fertile  in 
excuses ;  they  dreaded  associating  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  for  fear  of  displeasing  the  King  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  The  cleverest  among  them  used  to  find  out 
when  he  went  to  Paris,  and  seized  the  opportunity  to  dine 
with  his  wife  while  he  was  absent.  There  was  even  greater 
difficulty  about  men,  because  none  but  those  of  title  could 
be  admitted  to  the  table  of  a  Granddaughter  of  France. 
It  became  the  fashion  to  refuse  her  invitations  ;  and  when 
people  did  accept  them,  they  used  to  explain,  in  a  half- 
apologetic  manner,  that  they  reaUy  could  not  go  on  de- 
clining them. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  however,  would  not  be  dis- 
couraged ;  and,  so  far  as  in  her  lay,  adopted  more  gracious 
manners  in  order  to  melt  the  ice,  and  attract  guests  to  her 
table  and  apartments.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  task,  but 
in  the  end  she  succeeded.  People  gained  confidence  from 
each  other's  examples ;  by  degrees  her  guests  became 
more  numerous.  She  kept  an  excellent  cook  ;  very  often 
there  were  card-tables  set  out  after  dinner,  which  kept  the 
company  together  tUl  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  saloon. 
From  these  dinner-parties,  though  all  proper  respect  was 
observed,  constraint  was  gradually  banished ;  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  conversed  freely  on  such  topics  as  could  be  dis- 
cussed without  embarrassment  to  himself  or  others.  People 
gradually  began  to  enjoy  them,  and  wondered  why  they 
had  held  aloof  so  long  ;  they  saw  that  the  King  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon  took  no  notice,  and  were  rather  ashamed 
of  having  been  so  afraid  of  giving  offence. 

But,  for  all  that,  pubhc  opinion  did  not  come  round  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  At  these  dinners,  people  felt  that 
their  hostess  was  the  King's  daughter  ;  that  they  were 
also  under  the  roof  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  a  merely 
casual  circumstance,  which  did  not  influence  their  conduct 
in  the  saloon.  There,  with  very  few  exceptions,  even  the 
men  who  had  just  been  dining  with  him  avoided  him ; 
while  the  great  majority,  who  could  not  be  asked  to  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans'  table,  shunned  his  company  as  much 
as  ever  ;  nor  was  there  any  difference  in  this  respect  till 
the  King's  illness  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
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Some  notion  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry's  character  may 
have  been  formed  from  what  I  have  said  of  her  elsewhere 
in  these  Memoirs  ;  but  we  shall  see  her  before  long  behav- 
ing in  such  a  strange  way  during  her  father's  Regency  that, 
at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  I  must  give  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  her.  She  was  tall,  handsome,  and  weU-made,  though 
not  very  graceful ;  and  there  was  something  in  her  eyes 
which  indicated  her  real  disposition.  Like  both  her 
parents,  she  had  the  gift  of  speaking  ;  she  expressed  herself 
so  clearly,  so  forcibly,  with  such  an  admirable  choice  of 
words,  and  such  an  odd  turn  of  wit,  that  it  never  ceased  to 
astonish.  In  some  trifling  ways  she  was  absurdly  timid, 
but  in  other  matters  she  terrified  people  by  her  boldness. 
She  carried  pride  to  the  verge  of  madness,  yet  she  could 
abase  herself  in  the  most  shameful  way  ;  it  may  be  said 
of  her  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  avarice,  she  was 
a  pattern  of  every  conceivable  vice  ;  and  her  example  was 
the  more  dangerous  because  it  is  not  possible  for  a  person 
to  be  more  artful  or  wittier  than  she  was. 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  over-charging  my  portraits; 
and  it  will  have  been  noticed  that  I  am  very  reticent  in 
speaking  of  ladies,  and  do  not  mention  affairs  of  gallantry 
unless  they  had  some  influence  on  more  important  matters. 
If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  keep  silence  in  this  case,  the 
part  I  played  in  arranging  the  Duchess  of  Berry's  marriage, 
and  the  position  which  Madame  de  Saint-Simon,  though 
very  unwillingly,  occupied  in  her  household,  would  inchne 
me  to  do  so,  apart  from  other  motives ;  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible without  omitting  matters  necessary  for  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  history  of  these  times.  I  must,  therefore, 
speak  plainly,  even  at  the  cost  of  my  own  self-esteem  ; 
for  truth  compels  me  to  admit  that  if  I  had  suspected  the 
real  character  of  this  Princess,  which  she  began  to  reveal 
very  soon  after  her  marriage,  she  should  never  have  become 
Duchess  of  Berry. 

I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have  said  elsewhere  ;  the  scene 
at  supper,  within  a  few  days  of  her  marriage,  cannot  have 
been  forgotten,  nor  her  conduct  at  Marly  shortly  after- 
wards, of  which  I  gave  some  intelligible  hints  at  the  time. 
She  was  hardly  ever  present  at  a  supper-party  from  which 
constraint  was  banished — and  such  parties  occurred  pretty 
frequently — without  getting  drunk ;  and  the  effects  of  her 
drunkenness  were  most  disgusting.     The  presence  of  the 
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Duke  of  Berry,  of  her  father  and  mother,  even  that  of 
ladies  who  were  comparatively  strangers  to  her,  made  not 
the  shghtest  difference  ;  she  was  even  rather  angry  with 
her  husband  because  he  did  not  get  drunk  too. 

Intrigues  of  gallantry  are  not  easy  for  a  person  in  her 
position ;    but  she  had  several,  and  pursued  them  without 
much  disguise.     The  object   she  finally  selected   was  La 
Haye,  who  had  been  page  to  the  King,  and  was  afterwards 
equerry  to  the  Duke  of  Berry.     He  was  a  tall,  stiff-looking 
man,  with  a  foohsh,  conceited  air;  a  good  rider,  but  far 
from  clever.     The  glances  exchanged  between  them  in  the 
saloon  at  Marly  were  remarked  by  everybody,  for  they  put 
no  constraint  on  themselves,  no  matter  who  was  present. 
At  last  she  proposed  to  La  Haye  to  run  away  with  her 
from  Versailles  and  take  refuge  in  the  Netherlands.     He 
was  in  a  terrible  fright,  but  his  remonstrances  were  received 
with  every  insult  which  furious  rage  could  suggest ;    as 
many,  at  least,  as  her  floods  of  tears  would  aUow  her  to 
utter.     He  had  to  submit  to  more  than  one  attack  of  this 
sort ;   at  last  his  terror  got  the  better  of  his  discretion,  and 
he  very  wisely  confided  the  secret  in  a  safe  quarter,  so  that 
he  might  not  be  held  to  blame  in  case  her  madness  led  her 
to  commit  some  extravagance.     The  secret  was  faithfully 
kept,  and  the  necessary  precautions  taken ;    but  La  Haye 
dared  not  go  away  for  fear  of  arousing  the  suspicions  of 
the  Duke  of  Berry,   and  the  comments  of  society ;    for, 
though  people  did  not  know  of  this  incredible  piece  of 
foUy  on  the  part  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  they  were  quite 
aware  of  her  passion.     After  a  time  she  left  off  her  im- 
portunities, either  having  recovered  her  senses  a  Mttle,  or 
seeing  that  her  persecution  of  La  Haye  only  made  them 
both  miserable  ;    but  her  passion  for  him  lasted  some  time 
after  her  husband's  death. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  aware  all  along  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  was  in  a  mortal  fright ;  not  of  an  impossible 
elopement,  to  which  La  Haye  took  good  care  not  to  commit 
himself,  but  lest  his  daughter,  who  was  really  mad,^  should 
cause  some  terrible  scandal.  In  spite  of  all  this,  he  con- 
tinued to  confide  his  secrets  to  her  as  long  as  she  hved  ; 
though  she  caused  him  some  more  worries  which  will  be 
recorded  in  their  proper  place. 

She   had   never   received  -  anything   but   kindness   and 

*  A  post-mortom  examination  sliowed  that  her  brain  was  diseased. 

V— 10 
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affection  from  her  mother ;  and,  as  she  had  been  Mttle  with 
her  as  a  child,  she  had  not  to  complain  of  those  little 
severities  which  sometimes  set  children  against  their 
parents.  But  her  pride  was  so  extreme  that  she  thought 
herself  dishonoured  by  being  the  daughter  of  a  bastard ; 
and  for  that  reason  she  conceived  a  hatred  and  aversion  for 
her  mother  which  she  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  after  her 
marriage,  and  which,  moreover,  she  did  her  best  to  instil 
into  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Her 
mother's  pride  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  hers.  She 
took  it  into  her  head  that  she  was  the  only  person  in 
Europe  whom  the  Duke  of  Berry  could  have  married,  and 
that  the  match  between  them  was,  in  fact,  one  which  could 
not  fail  to  come  off.  Yet  we  have  seen  that,  as  soon  as 
her  engagement  was  announced,  she  told  me  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  never  could  keep  anything  from  her, 
had  confided  to  her  every  step  of  the  intrigue  which  led 
to  the  marriage  as  it  took  place  ;  so  that  she  must  have 
known  what  difficulties  we  had  to  surmount,  and  indeed 
she  expressed  the  warmest  thanks  to  me  at  the  time.  But 
she  had  not  been  married  three  months  before  she  showed 
the  most  perfect  ingratitude  towards  all  who  had  taken  her 
part ;  and  when  she  had  an  open  quarrel  with  Madame 
de  Levi,  whom  she  had  deHberately  deceived  about  the 
appointment  of  a  chief  equerry  to  the  Duke  of  Berry,  she 
told  her  straight  out  that  she  could  not  bear  to  think  that 
a  person  in  her  position  could  be  under  an  obligation  to 
any  one,  and  that  she  hated  all  who  had  helped  to  bring 
about  her  marriage  to  such  a  degree  that  she  could  never 
forgive  them.  Thereupon  Madame  de  Levi,  laying  aside 
all  respect,  told  her  with  the  utmost  frankness  what  she 
thought  of  her  ;  and  ever  afterwards  treated  her  with  open 
contempt,  even  in  public.  This  was  a  cause  of  great  aimoy- 
ance  to  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  who,  though  vainglorious 
in  the  extreme,  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  timid  in  some 
respects  ;  she  made  many  fruitless  advances  to  Madame 
de  Levi,  in  hopes  of  extricating  herseK  from  a  position  of 
which  she  dared  not  complain  openly. 

After  a  time  the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  grew 
tired  of  administering  fruitless  threats  and  reprimands, 
and  ceased  to  trouble  themselves  about  her  conduct ;  the 
King  treated  her  with  cold  politeness,  but  both  despised 
her.     Notwithstanding  her  natural  audacity,  she  was  hor- 
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ribly  afraid  of  them  both  ;  in  their  company  she  was 
tongue-tied  and  embarrassed  to  the  last  degree  ;  even  in 
public  she  could  not  help  showing  that  she  was  ill  at  ease 
in  the  King's  presence.  Their  displeasure  with  her  involved 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  They  considered  that  he  had  de- 
ceived them  in  giving  them  his  daughter,  whose  character 
they  thought  he  must  have  known  ;  they  hated  and  de- 
spised him  for  his  weak  affection  for  her  ;  particularly 
because,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  there  was  little  hope  that  she 
would  change  for  the  better.^ 

The  only  person  who  enjoyed  her  full  conjfidence  was 
Madame  de  Mouchy,  whose  morals  and  character  were 
well  adapted  to  her  post  of  confidante.  I  have  spoken  of 
her  elsewhere.  She  had  other  vices  besides  gallantry  and 
addiction  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table :  she  could  invent 
the  most  horrible  and  plausible  calumnies ;  she  was  im- 
pudent beyond  behef  ;  greedy  and  self-seeking  ;  she  had 
aU  the  cleverness  and  cunning  necessary  to  attain  her 
object,  and  she  always  had  some  personal  object  in  view  ; 
nothing  she  said  or  did,  however  insignificant  it  might 
appear,  was  without  design.  Her  husband,  a  man  of  some 
birth,  was  equally  base  and  greedy  ;  he  did  not  mind  what 
she  did,  so  long  as  it  brought  him  profit.  He  became  a 
Lieutenant-General  during  the  Regency  ;  but  in  reahty  he 
was  one  of  those  officers  who  are  fit  for  nothing  better 
than  some  inferior  household  appointment. 

Madame  was  a  Princess  of  the  old  type  ;  a  warm  admirer 
of  all  that  is  honourable  and  virtuous,  strongly  attached 
to  her  rank,  and  inexorable  with  regard  to  the  observances 
of  society.  She  was  by  no  means  without  abihty ;  and 
what  she  saw,  she  saw  correctly.  As  a  friend  she  was  true 
and  faithful,  thoroughly  upright,  honest,  and  trustworthy  ; 
she  took  oilence  rather  readily,  and,  when  she  did  so,  it 
was  not  easy  to  overcome  her  prejudice  ;  blunt  and  rough 
in  her  manners,  she  was  capable  of  saying  very  disagree- 
able things  in  public.  She  was  very  German  in  all  her 
ways  ;  downright  regardless  of  the  comforts  and  delicacies 
of  life  for  herseK  as  well  as  for  other  people,  sober  and  soli- 
tary in  her  habits,  and  not  a  little  whimsical.  She  was  a 
great  lover  of  horses  and  dogs,  and  passionately  fond  of 

1  Madame  says  that  the  Duchess  o*  Berry  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  person 
really,  and  that  her  faults  were  the  lesult  of  a  bad  education.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  she  was  rather  mad. 
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hunting  and  the  theatre  ;  she  was  never  seen  except  in 
full  dress,  or  else  in  a  riding-habit  with  a  man's  wig.  She 
was  hardly  ever  ill,  but,  sick  or  well,  she  was  more  than 
sixty  years  old  before  she  ever  wore  a  robe-de-chambre.' 
She  loved  her  son  passionately,  and  was  absurdly  fond  of 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  his  children,  because  they  were 
closely  connected  with  Germany ;  for  she  had  a  singular 
regard  for  her  own  country,  and  for  her  relations,  though 
she  had  never  seen  them.  As  I  mentioned  at  the  time  of 
Monsieur's  death,  she  used  to  spend  her  whole  time  in  writ- 
ing to  them,  and  we  have  seen  that  this  correspondence 
nearly  cost  her  dear.  In  the  end  she  became  reconciled  to 
her  daughter-in-law  personally,  though  never  to  her  birth  ; 
and  treated  her  with  much  kindness  even  before  the  dis- 
missal of  Madame  d'Argenton. 

She  respected,  pitied,  and  almost  loved  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans.  She  blamed  her  son  for  the  licentious  life  he  led, 
and  was  extremely  displeased  with  that  of  the  Duchess  of 
Berry,  a  subject  on  which  she  sometimes  spoke  with  great 
bitterness  and  plainness  to  Madame  de  Saint-Simon,  who 
had  found  favour  in  her  sight,  and  was  always  treated  by 
her  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  The  only  point  in 
common  between  her  and  the  Duchess  of  Berry  was  their 
hatred  of  M.  du  Maine  and  their  displeasure  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  bastards  ;  Madame  was  much  mortified  because 
her  son  could  not  be  brought  to  feel  strongly  on  that 
subject. 

With  aU  her  admirable  qualities  she  had  some  little 
weaknesses  ;  she  was  always  on  her  guard  lest  any  one 
should  fail  to  pay  her  proper  respect.  I  remember  that 
one  winter  during  the  Regency,  she  had  established  herself 
in  a  small  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Palais-Royal,  a  rare  event 
for  her,  for  she  hated  Paris,  and  spent  nearly  all  her  time 
at  St.  Cloud.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  asked  me  one  day  to 
do  something  for  him,  which,  he  said,  would  give  him  much 
pleasure,  and  he  asked  it  as  a  favour  ;  it  was,  that  I  should 
go  sometimes  to  pay  my  respects  to  Madame,  who  had 
complained  that  she  never  saw  me,  and  that  I  treated  her 
with  contempt.  My  answer  may  be  readily  imagined ; 
the  last  part  of  her  complaint  was,  of  course,  utterly  un- 
founded, for  contempt  was  the  last  feeling  that  any  one 
could  entertain  for  Madame  ;  but  there  was  something  in 
•  A  sort  of  loose  dress,  something  like  a  "  tea-gown." 
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the  other.  I  never  paid  court  to  her  at  Versailles  except 
on  ceremonial  occasions,  and  at  this  time  there  was  no 
particular  reason  for  me  to  go  to  her  rooms  ;  moreover,  I 
was  very  busy  with  other  things.  After  this  I  did  not  fail 
to  attend  her  toUette  once  a  fortnight  or  so  when  she  was 
at  Paris  ;   and  she  always  received  me  very  kindly. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  the  best  father  and  the  best 
son  in  the  world  ;  and,  after  his  rupture  with  Madame 
d'Argenton,  the  kindest  of  husbands.  He  loved  Madame, 
and  was  assiduous  in  showing  her  respect  and  attention ; 
but  he  was  also  rather  afraid  of  her,  and  had  no  great 
opinion  of  her  ability,  so  he  did  not  take  her  much  into  his 
confidence  ;  and,  though  she  might  safely  be  trusted  with 
any  secret,  he  was  far  from  telling  her  all  this.  He  was 
content  with  letting  her  know  anything  which  concerned 
their  family  ;  and  when  he  became  Regent  he  told  her 
about  such  affairs  of  State  as  must  shortly  become  publicly 
known,  but  not  longer  beforehand  than  he  could  help. 
She  had,  therefore,  little  influence  over  his  conduct,  either 
private  or  public  ;  she  seldom  asked  a  favour  of  him, 
though  when  she  did  it  was  granted  immediately ;  and 
she  never  interfered  with  any  public  business.  Accordingly 
I  need  not  mention  the  few  persons  who  had  any  influence 
over  her.  I  will  merely  say  that  she  always  sided  with  the 
King  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  in  matters  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  who  had  to  submit  to 
some  very  sharp  and  unpleasant  rebukes  from  her.  The 
King  entrusted  her  with  the  superintendence  of  the  Duchess 
of  Berry  for  a  time,  but  she  soon  became  tired  of  it,  as  he 
had  done.  She  strongly  disapproved  of  the  close  intimacy 
between  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  daughter,  thinking 
that  while  it  lasted  she  would  never  reform  her  conduct. 

I  must  now  explain  the  embarrassments  which  surrounded 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  even  in  his  family  circle.  In  his 
wife  he  had  an  adviser  always  within  reach,  and  nobody 
was  more  capable  of  giving  him  wise  counsel ;  but  though 
her  interests  in  general  were  identical  with  his  own,  as  she 
herself  confessed,  there  was  one  point  in  which  they 
diverged  ;  unfortunately,  it  was  one  which  influenced  all 
others,  and  prevented  entire  confidence  between  them.  I 
need  not  say  that  I  refer  to  the  Duchess's  feeUngs  itowards 
M.  du  Maine ;  it  sounds  incredible,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
the  fact,  that  his  interests  preponderated  in  her  heart  to 
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such  a  degree  that  no  bliss  in  the  other  world  would  have 
equalled  her  felicity  in  this  one  could  she  have  seen  him 
established  on  the  throne  of  France  at  the  expense  of  her 
husband  and  her  own  son,  much  more  if  she  could  have 
contributed  towards  his  elevation.  And  yet  she  knew 
M.  du  Maine  thoroughly ;  she  neither  loved  nor  respected 
him  ;  she  saw  through  his  wiles  and  artifices,  and  resented 
them.  She  had  told  me  so  herself,  speaking  without  the 
slightest  anger,  calmly  and  argumentatively ;  and  from  this 
it  will  be  seen  to  what  a  pitch  she  carried  her  sympathy 
with  bastardy,  and  how  her  frantic  pride  had  become  her 
sole  divinity.  The  natural  consequence  was  that  she  lent 
herself  to  all  M.  du  Maine's  schemes  for  aggrandising  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  her  husband  ;  he  was  perpetually 
trying  to  induce  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  assent  to  proposals 
which  were  in  reahty  intended  to  entrap  him  ;  these  pro- 
posals the  Duchess  thought  sensible,  or,  at  any  rate,  worthy 
of  consideration ;  having  considered  them,  she  invariably 
came  to  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  M.  du  Maine.  Such 
suggestions  as  M.  du  Maine  did  not  care  to  make  himself 
he  insinuated  by  means  of  St.  Pierre,  who  had  long  per- 
ceived the  weak  point  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  bastards  accordingly,  though  in  an 
unostentatious  manner. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans  was  therefore  a  cruel  thorn  in 
her  husband's  side.  He  had  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  her, 
to  avoid  most  carefuUy  showing  any  distrust  of  her ;  and, 
for  that  reason,  to  listen  to  her  advice  and  discuss  every- 
thing with  her  ;  very  often  to  delude  her  with  false  hopes, 
and  find  plausible  reasons  for  delay  in  matters  which  it 
would  have  been  imprudent  to  reject  outright,  and  yet 
which  could  not  be  accepted  without  extreme  danger.  I 
was  the  intermediary  between  them  in  such  discussions  ;  I 
had  to  tax  my  brains  to  discover  means  for  keeping  her  in 
the  dark  ;  and  what  my  frank  and  straightforward  dis- 
position had  to  suffer  under  such  a  task  is  more  than  I  can 
find  words  to  express.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  and  I  had 
afterwards  to  compare  notes  of  the  conversations  in  which 
each  of  us  had  taken  part  separately ;  to  decide  on  our 
future  plans  ;  and  to  arrange  what  we  should  say  to  the 
Duchess  when  she  next  broached  any  particular  subject. 
"  We  are  marching  through  a  dark  wood,"  said  that  Prince 
to  me  more  than  once,  "  and  we  cannot  advance  too  warily." 
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Although  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  was,  of  course,  aware 
of  my  sentiments  about  the  bastards  and  the  honours 
conferred  on  them,  she  did  not  refrain  from  talking  to  me 
about  her  project  of  an  alliance  between  her  husband  and 
M.  du  Maine,  which  she  thought  would  be  useful  to  both  ; 
she  often  mentioned  M.  du  Maine's  attachment  for  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  which,  she  said,  was  proved  by  the  private 
information  he  brought  her :  a  useful  service  which  no  one 
else  was  in  a  position  to  render. 

The  point  which  gave  us  most  trouble  was  the  suggested 
marriage  between  the  Prince  de  Dombes  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Chartres,  which  M.  du  Maine  wished  for  ardently,  and 
upon  which  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  had  also  set  her  heart, 
from  the  time  when  the  King  granted  to  the  children  of  his 
bastard  sons  the  same  honours  which  they  themselves 
enjoyed.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  marriage  would  be 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  M.  du  Maine  ;  his  son  would 
become  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Berry ;  and  he, 
with  the  Dauphin  who  was  stiU  ahve  at  that  time,  would 
necessarily  become  his  shield  and  protector.  I  could  see 
no  way  of  evading  it  except  by  expressing  an  approval 
which  would  render  my  pleas  for  delay  less  suspicious,  for 
a  downright  refusal  would  have  ruined  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
The  Duchess  consulted  me  about  the  marriage  before  ven- 
turing to  speak  to  her  husband  ;  I  gave  her  to  understand 
that  I  did  not  object  to  the  scheme  itself,  but  could  not 
approve  of  hurrying  it  on.  I  pointed  out  that  the  parties 
were  very  young,  and  that  the  cabal  of  Meudon  would 
certainly  take  fright  at  the  suggestion  of  such  a  marriage ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  all  the 
private  enemies,  not  only  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  of 
M.  du  Maine.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, did  not  yield  very  easily  to  these  arguments,  and 
the  matter  was  often  discussed  between  us. 

I  told  her  from  the  beginning  that  if  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
asked  my  opinion  on  the  subject  I  should  give  it  frankly  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  tell  him  all  about 
it.  He  approved  highly  of  my  answer  to  her,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  to  her  in  the  same  sense ;  and  in  this  way 
we  spun  out  the  time  till  Monseigneur's  death.  After  that 
the  cabal  of  Meudon  was  no  longer  to  be  feared ;  and  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  renewed  her  attacks,  which  had  slackened 
a  little,  with  fresh  vigour.     We  still  pleaded  the  youth  of 
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the  parties  and  other  objections  already  mentioned,  and 
succeeded  in  staving  off  a  decision  till  the  death  of  the 
Dauphin.  That  event,  followed  by  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Berry,  struck  terror  into  M.  du  Maine  ;  he  was  conscious 
of  his  crimes  against  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  must 
shortly  be  Regent ;  and  he  became  frantically  eager  to 
shield  himself  from  his  vengeance  by  a  marriage  between 
their  children. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  had  apparently  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  marriage  would  never  take  place 
unless  she  could  bring  me  round  to  her  way  of  thinking, 
again  attacked  me  on  the  subject.  I  could  no  longer  urge 
my  original  objections  ;  the  young  couple  were  some  years 
older  than  when  the  proposal  was  first  made  ;  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood  were  mere  children,  and  Madame  la  Duchesse 
had  lost  all  influence  since  Monseigneur's  death.  I  had  to 
fall  back  on  a  fresh  position  in  which  I  entrenched  myself 
securely.  I  told  her  I  was  astonished  that  two  clever 
people  like  M.  du  Maine  and  herself,  knowing  the  King's 
character  as  they  did,  could  think  of  arranging  such  a 
marriage  at  this  time  ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  they  could  not 
take  a  course  more  certain  to  bring  down  the  King's  dis- 
pleasure on  M.  du  Maine,  and  that  to  a  degree  which  might 
produce  unexpected  consequences. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  with  some  diffidence,  expressed 
her  surprise  at  this  exordium,  and  I  proceeded  to  explain 
what  I  meant.  Her  husband,  I  said,  had  nothing  to  lose, 
for,  unfortunately,  he  could  not  stand  worse  with  the  King 
than  he  did  already  ;  it  was  therefore  only  in  M.  du  Maine's 
interests  that  I  would  ask  her  to  listen  to  my  objections 
to  the  marriage.  I  begged  her  to  consider  how  touchy  the 
King  was  on  all  points  concerning  his  authority,  especially 
about  any  plans  for  the  time  to  come,  when  he  should 
have  passed  away.  The  more  he  had  done  for  M.  du 
Maine  the  more  offended  he  would  be  with  him  ;  and  he 
would  never  forgive  him  if  his  first  act  after  being  declared 
capable  of  succeeding  to  the  Crown  should  be  one  setting 
at  nought  his  power  and  authority  ;  one,  moreover,  which 
would  openly  declare  M.  du  Maine's  conviction  that  the 
King's  death  was  near  at  hand,  and  his  desire  to  turn  to 
the  rising  sun.  I  expatiated  on  this  theme  with  such  force 
that  the  Duchess  was  temporarily  reduced  to  silence,  and 
admitted  that  my  arguments  deserved  some  consideration. 
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This  conversation  lasted  some  time  ;  as  soon  as  it  was 
over  I  hastened  to  report  it  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
laughed  a  little  at  my  adroitness,  but  determined  to  adopt 
my  arguments  and  entrench  himself  solidly  behind  them. 

I  had  still  some  attacks  to  sustain  from  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans.  Sometimes  her  husband  was  present  on  these 
occasions,  and  he  was  good  enough  to  leave  all  the  talking 
to  me,  for  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  scolding  him  well  in 
private  ;  but  my  scolding  did  no  good,  for  it  suited  his 
indolence  better  to  listen  to  what  I  said  and  applaud,  than 
to  argue  the  point  himself.  It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  the 
endless  discussions  between  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and 
myself ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  I  did  nothing  to  shake 
her  belief  that  I  really  approved  of  the  marriage  as  a 
suitable  one  to  be  arranged  after  the  King's  death,  and 
that  the  question  in  dispute  between  us  was  merely  as  to 
the  most  opportune  time.  This  went  on  till  my  quarrel 
with  M.  du  Maine  about  the  affair  of  the  cap  ;  after  which 
she  apparently  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  useless 
to  say  anything  more  about  the  marriage  to  me,  and  she 
also  ceased  to  mention  it  to  her  husband.  But  she  was 
perpetually  urging  upon  us  the  importance  of  cultivating 
M.  du  Maine's  friendship,  and  these  importunities  were  a 
constant  thorn  in  our  sides  up  to  the  time  of  the  King's 
death. 
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The  Duke  of  Orleans'  plans  for  the  future — Difificulty  of  concealing  them — 
Marshal  de  Villeroy  tries  to  pump  me — His  appearance  and  character 
— A  wind-bag — Sentiments  of  leading  courtiers  towards  the  Duke  of 
Orleans — Harcourt — Charost — D'Antin — Father  TelUer's  attentions 
to  me — I  caimot  quite  make  him  out — ^The  Duke  de  Noailles — The 
serpent  which  beguiled  Eve — Noailles'  appearance  and  character — 
He  attaches  himself  to  me. 

The  worst  of  this  blind  adoration  for  M.  du  Maine  on  the 
part  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  was  that  it  became  extremely 
dangerous  to  let  her  into  any  of  our  plans  for  the  future, 
and  the  necessity  for  keeping  her  in  the  dark  was  a  source 
of  great  embarrassment  to  us.  The  Prince  could  evade  her 
inquiries  by  running  away ;  but  for  me  there  was  no  escape. 
She  was  quite  convinced  that  he  took  me  unreservedly  into 
his  confidence,  and  knew  that  I  must  have  reflected  long 
and  carefully  on  the  policy  to  be  pursued  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  reign  ;  she  was  therefore  very  anxious 
to  discover  my  views,  and  in  our  private  conversations,  at 
which  the  Duchess  Sforza  was  occasionally  present,  she  did 
her  best  to  sound  me.  I  was  very  guarded  in  my  replies. 
When  she  spoke  of  persons  I  answered  more  freely,  because 
she  already  knew  my  opinions  about  many  of  them ;  but 
when  she  questioned  me  about  our  plans  I  took  refuge  in 
generahties.  I  told  her  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
Uving  from  day  to  day  just  as  if  the  present  state  of  things 
was  to  last  for  ever  ;  and  I  was  so  much  annoyed  by  his 
apathy  and  indolence  that  I  had  given  up  thinking  about 
the  future,  for  I  saw  it  was  useless.  My  complaints  on 
this  head  were  a  good  deal  exaggerated,  but,  as  will  be  seen 
later  on,  they  were  in  reality  only  too  well  founded. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans  was  not  the  only  person  who  was 
inquisitive  on  this  subject.  My  readers  will  have  gathered, 
from  many  passages  in  these  Memoirs,  that  neither  my  close 
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friendship  with  the  Marechale  and  the  Duchess  de  Villeroy, 
which  lasted  unimpaired  till  they  died,  nor  my  intimacy 
with  the  Duke  de  ViUeroy  up  to  the  time  of  my  dispute 
with  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  had  ever  overcome  my 
dishke  for  Marshal  de  Villeroy.  I  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  it  from  his  ladies,  and  they  often  amused  themselves 
by  hemming  me  up  in  a  corner  when  he  came  into  his  wife's 
drawing-room,  and  laughing  at  the  face  I  made  on  finding 
my  retreat  cut  off.  I  used  to  write  my  name  at  his  house  on 
ceremonial  occasions,  for  that  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be 
omitted  without  an  open  quarrel ;  but  otherwise  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  never  went  up  to  speak  to  him 
when  we  met  in  society. 

We  were  on  those  terms  when  Madame  de  Maintenon  pro- 
cured his  restoration  to  favour  after  the  death  of  the  Dauphi- 
ness  ;  his  friends,  his  enemies,  and  the  majority  (that  is, 
those  who  cared  nothing  at  all  about  him),  vied  with  each 
other  in  thronging  round  him  ;  for  my  part  I  took  no  notice 
whatever,  but  let  the  rest  of  the  courtiers  buzz  about  him 
as  they  pleased.  Great  was  my  astonishment  when,  after 
about  a  fortnight,  I  received  from  him  poUte  advances  which 
he  might  reasonably  have  expected  from  me  ;  and  he  never 
met  me  without  stopping  to  speak  and  trying  to  draw  me 
into  conversation.  I  always  replied  civilly,  but  with  an 
air  of  distant  reserve.  He  was  not  to  be  put  off,  however  ; 
he  used  to  show  ifie  little  attentions  at  the  King's  Mass  at 
Marly,  such  as  asking  me  to  share  his  hassock,  or  ordering 
the  verger  to  put  one  for  me  alongside  his  own  ;  and  through- 
out the  service  he  kept  on  talking  to  me  and  asking  questions, 
as  his  custom  was.  He  was  always  trying  to  get  me  to  dis- 
cuss people  and  pubKc  affairs,  talking  about  them  himself 
in  his  usual  disjointed  style  of  conversation ;  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  elude  him  altogether,  though  I  was  on  my  guard, 
and  restricted  myself  to  platitudes  as  far  as  possible. 

By  degrees  he  became  more  familiar  and  used  to  drop  in 
to  cQnner,  just  as  we  were  sitting  down  ;  sometimes  even 
after  the  first  course,  or  later  still.  This  was  very  annoying  ; 
I  had  always  kept  an  open  table  for  my  familiar  friends, 
who  used  to  come  when  they  pleased  without  being  invited  ; 
but  we  hked  to  be  at  our  ease,  and  the  Marshal's  presence  was 
a  most  irksome  constraint.  I  was  the  more  annoyed  because 
I  saw  clearly  enough  that  he  only  came  to  pump  me  ;  he 
used  to  tell  me  trifling  things  about  the  King  and  Madame 
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de  Maintenon  to  induce  me  to  talk  ;  and  as  he  was,  though 
not  exactly  stupid,  a  dull  man,  and  puffed  up  with  conceit, 
he  did  not  perceive  that  in  doing  so  he  occasionally  let  drop 
expressions  which  betrayed  his  real  object,  and  showed  me 
what  it  was  that  he  was  trying  to  find  out.  Sometimes  he 
used  to  speak  in  praise  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  more  often 
still  he  found  fault  with  him,  and  confided  to  me  things  he 
had  heard  the  King  or  Madame  de  Maintenon  say  about 
him  ;  and  thereupon  he  would  ask  me  the  most  pointed 
questions  about  his  views  for  the  future,  and  my  own 
opinions  on  the  subject,  frequently  breaking  off  to  look 
me  straight  in  the  face,  and  talking  to  himself  all  the  time 
after  his  usual  fashion. 

In  this  way  he  used  to  spend  whole  hours  in  my  room, 
dropping  in  at  any  time  ;  and  we  were  always  alone  because, 
as  soon  as  he  came  in,  he  used  to  beg  that  we  might  not  be 
interrupted  ;  he  used  also  to  button-hole  me  in  the  King's 
room,  or  while  we  were  accompanying  him  in  the  gardens. 
He  was  a  man  who  always  imagined  that  he  could  get  round 
one,  and  find  out  one's  most  secret  thoughts.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  I  had  many  a  laugh  at  him  and  his  perform- 
ances. He  went  on  thrusting  himself  on  my  acquaintance 
in  this  way  till  the  quarrel  between  the  Duke  d'Estrees  and 
the  Count  d'Harcourt,  when  I  spoke  so  freely  about  the 
manner  in  which  he  asserted  the  pretensions  of  the  Marshals 
of  France  to  settle  quarrels  in  which  the  Dukes  were  con- 
cerned that  it  produced  an  open  breach  between  us.  Shortly 
afterwards,  he  went  away  to  Lyons,  whence  he  returned, 
more  brilHant  than  ever,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Duke  de 
BeauviUiers  in  the  Council.  I  burnt  no  incense  before  this 
golden  calf  ;  he  received  no  congratulations  from  me  ;  and 
on  these  terms  we  remained  till  after  the  King's  death. 

Marshal  de  Villeroy  was  such  a  prominent  figure  both 
before  and  after  that  event  that,  although  I  gave  a  slight 
sketch  of  him  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  recovery  of  favour 
after  his  disgrace,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  him  more 
particularly.  He  was  a  tall,  well-made  man,  with  a  very 
agreeable  countenance.  His  bodily  vigour  was  extraordi- 
nary ;  he  thought  nothing  of  spending  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours 
in  the  saddle,  and  sleepless  nights  seemed  to  produce  no  effect 
on  him.  He  was  magnificent  in  everything  ;  very  distin- 
guished in  his  bearing.  Though  he  cared  little  for  play,  he 
played  high  and  like  a  gentleman  ;   his  language  and  man- 
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ners  were  those  of  a  great  nobleman,  born  and  bred  in  the 
Court ;  and  there  was  no  petty  ill-nature  about  him.  But, 
though  naturafly  haughty  and  vainglorious  in  the  extreme, 
there  was  no  meanness  to  which  he  would  not  condescend 
to  further  his  ends,  and  to  the  Eang  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  he  was  an  abject  slave. 

As  the  son  of  the  King's  governor,  he  had  been  brought  up 
with  him  in  close  familiarity  from  boyhood,  and  understood 
his  character  thoroughly.  As  a  professed  gallant  himself, 
he  knew  all  the  love-intrigues  of  the  Court  and  Parisian 
society,  and  could  amuse  the  King  by  his  stories  ;  he  was 
weU  acquainted  with  his  weaknesses,  and  profited  by  his 
knowledge  when  forced  to  bend  Hke  a  willow  in  the  storm 
which  overtook  him  before  I  entered  society.  He  had 
that  sort  of  ability  which  comes  of  long  acquaintance  with 
the  great  world ;  superficial  as  it  was,  it  was  enough  to 
dazzle  simpletons  ;  especially  as  it  was  supported  by  his 
familiarity  with  the  King,  by  the  favours  and  distinctions 
which  had  been  showered  on  him,  and,  above  all,  by  his  own 
overweening  conceit.  He  was  the  very  man  to  preside  over 
a  baU  or  a  carrousel,  or,  if  he  had  been  able  to  sing,  to  take 
the  parts  of  kings  or  heroes  on  the  operatic  stage.  Nobody 
was  better  qualified  to  set  the  fashions  ;  but  that  in  reaUty 
was  aU  he  was  good  for. 

He  had  no  insight  into  men's  characters ;  he  esteemed 
them  entirely  according  to  their  reputation  with  the  world, 
and  was  lost  in  admiration  before  any  one  in  a  position  to 
overawe  him ;  eonsequently,  he  was  always  the  dupe  of 
Vaudemont,  Madame  des  Ursins,  and  other  prominent  per- 
sonages. He  was  incapable  of  Mstening  to  good  advice, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  ^at  offered  him  by  the  Che- 
valier de  Lorraine  ;  absolutely  incapable,  too,  in  matters  of 
business,  as  he  showed  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Council.  The  King  used  positively  to  blush  for  shame  at 
the  siUy  things  he  said,  and  take  infinite  pains  to  make 
him  understand  the  point  under  discussion,  but  aU  in  vain. 
I  heard  this  long  afterwards  from  Torcy,  who  could  not  get 
over  his  astonishment  at  the  ineptitude  displayed  by  a  man 
of  the  Marshal's  age,  and  one  so  thoroughly  broken  in  to 
the  ways  of  the  Court.  He  was,  in  fact,  so  completely  im- 
bued with  the  court  spirit  that  it  had  corrupted  him ;  he 
prided  himself,  indeed,  on  being  a  man  of  the  most  punctiHous 
honesty,  but  there  were  occasions  when  his  ambition  and 
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seK-interest  led  him  astray ;  and,  as  he  had  very  little  seiise, 
he  invariably  betrayed  himself.  His  constant  wish  to 
flatter  people  and  ingratiate  himself  with  them  was  also 
not  quite  compatible  with  complete  sincerity. 

His  conversation,  except  on  ordinary  topics,  was  a  most 
absurd  mixture  of  embarrassment  and  self-confidence ;  one 
could  see  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about, 
but  usually  got  out  of  his  difficulty  by  some  irrelevant 
and  sententious  remark,  pronounced  in  an  authoritative 
tone,  and  supported  by  his  grandest  air  of  superiority.  He 
was  personally  brave  ;  but  we  have  seen  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  his  incapacity  as  a  General.  Even  his  polite- 
ness was  marred  by  an  insufferable  air  of  condescension  ; 
and  when  talking  to  persons  with  whom  he  thought  himself 
exempt  from  the  constraints  of  ordinary  politeness,  his 
manner  was  positively  insulting.  Consequently,  there  was 
no  man  more  cordially  disliked,  or  so  universally  shunned  ; 
people  found  his  conversation  intolerable  ;  it  was  entirely 
made  up  of  fatuity,  egotism,  and  self-applause  ;  a  string  of 
disconnected  questions  put  without  waiting  for  an  answer ; 
old  stories  of  court  adventures  and  love-intrigues,  and  dull 
jokes  ;  for  he  was  grossly  ignorant,  he  had  learnt  nothing, 
and  never  opened  a  book  ;  in  short,  he  was  a  windbag,  and 
nothing  more. 

He  was  a  cruel  tyrant  to  his  dependents;  it  is  incredible  how 
harshly  he  always  treated  his  son,  who  never  remonstrated, 
but  behaved  with  most  dutiful  affection  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  To  put  the  finishing  touch  to  this  too  hfe-like 
portrait,  I  will  merely  say  that  his  leading  characteristics 
were  insincerity  and  a  self-conceit  which  passed  all  belief. 

Monsieur,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  was  on  terms  of 
the  greatest  friendship  and  confidence  with  Marshal  de 
ViUeroy.  It  was  the  Marshal  who  acted  as  mediator  in 
all  the  little  squabbles  that  arose  from  time  to  time  between 
Monsieur  and  the  King  ;  he  has  told  me  some  queer  stories 
of  the  quarrels  caused  by  Monsieur's  horrible  propensities, 
which  the  King  could  not  bear.  On  one  occasion  the  King 
would  not  allow  him  to  bring  La  Carte,  the  Captain  of  his 
Guard,  to  Marly,  and  went  so  far  as  to  send  a  message  by 
the  Marshal  that  if  La  Carte  made  his  appearance  there  he 
would  have  him  thrown  out  of  the  window.  I  mention  this 
to  show  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  accustomed  from 
childhood  to  treat  Marshal  de  Villeroy  with  deference  ;  and 
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that  the  Marshal,  having  received  nothing  but  favours  from 
him,  might  have  been  expected,  if  only  for  Monsieur's  sake, 
to  show  some  attachment  to  him  in  return.  That,  however, 
was  not  the  view  he  took  of  the  matter.  He  was  a  slave  to 
public  opinion  and  the  fashion  of  the  day  ;  that  alone  was 
enough  to  keep  him  from  following  the  path  which  duty  and 
gratitude  prescribed,  and  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans  fell 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  King  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  the  Marshal  was  far  too  good  a  courtier  not  to  espouse 
their  sentiments. 

He  carried  with  him  the  Duchess  de  Ventadour,  who 
ought  not  to  have  turned  against  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  for 
he  had  always  treated  her  with  politeness  and  consideration, 
and  she  had  received  the  greatest  and  most  constant  kind- 
ness from  Monsieur  and  Madame.  But  for  more  than  fifty 
years  a  liaison  had  existed  between  her  and  the  Marshal, 
without  much  attempt  at  concealment.  It  is  true  that 
they  both  indulged  in  occasional  gallantries  elsewhere,  by 
mutual  consent ;  but  these  little  infidelities  did  nothing  to  dis- 
turb the  intimate  friendship  and  confidence  between  them. 
Madame  de  Ventadour  had  been  charming  in  her  youth,  and 
still  preserved  an  air  of  dignified  beauty  ;  she  was  a  kind- 
hearted  person,  but  far  from  clever.  She  was  always  under 
the  influence  of  somebody,  for  she  was  incapable  of  thinking 
for  herself.  Consequently,  in  this  matter  she  took  her  im- 
pressions from  her  elderly  gallant ;  and  from  the  Rohans, 
who  were  closely  allied  with  Vaudemont  and  his  nieces, 
and  all  the  old  Meudon  chque. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  courtiers  :  Harcourt  had  long 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and,  as  a 
clever  courtier,  was  bound  to  follow  the  line  marked  out  by 
her.  The  Duke  de  Tresmes  was  too  dull  not  to  be  led  away 
by  the  prevailing  fashion  in  the  best  society,  which  was  ad- 
verse to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  Duke  de  ViUeroy,  besides 
that  he  was  completely  under  his  father's  influence,  was  led 
away  by  his  friends  M.  de  Luxembourg  and  M.  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, and  by  M.  de  Liancourt,  the  latter's  younger 
brother,  who  had  more  sense  and  abihty  than  the  other 
three  put  together.  They  had  never  been  able  to  get  over 
the  antipathy  (to  put  it  mildly)  towards  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
which  they  had  imbibed  in  the  society  of  the  late  Prince  of 
Conti.  The  simple  probity  for  which  Marshal  de  Boufilers 
was  remarkable  had  kept  him  from  being  carried  away  by 
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the  stream  of  pubUc  opinion,  but  he  was  no  more  ;  and 
though  Charost,  who  succeeded  him  m  his  functions,  was 
entirely  devoted  to  me,  he  was  a  man  who  never  put  himself 
forward,  and  could  not  be  counted  upon  as  an  active  ally. 
D'Antin,   of  course,  knew  the  sentiments  of  the  King 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  was,  moreover,  devoted  to 
Madame  la  Duchesse ;    nevertheless,  he  remained  neutral, 
and,  when  he  contemplated  the  future,  was  chiefly  annoyed 
by  the  impossibility  of  keeping  in  with  both  sides.    ViUars, 
also,  cleverly  held  aloof,  excusing  himself  on  the  ground 
that  his  father  had  formerly  been  Chevalier  of  Honour  to 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans.     Berwick,  who  lived  at  St.  Ger- 
main and  did  not  spend  much  time  at  Court,  took  the  same 
line  ;    as  became  a  man  who  had  served  under  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  in  Spain  with  mutual  satisfaction.    HuxeUes, 
who  fawned  contemptibly  on  any  one  in  favour,  and,  like 
his  cousin,  the  First  Equerry,  was  a  toady  of  the  First- 
President's,  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  M.  du  Maine  and 
the  other  enemies  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  but,  as  he  had 
misgivings  about  the  future,  he  kept  his  movements  very 
quiet,  never  going  near  M.  du  Maine  in  person,  but  getting 
Maisons  to  soimd  his  praises  and  offer  his  services  to  that 
Prince. 

The  Duke  d'Aumont,  hke  his  brother-in-law  the  First 
Equerry,  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Madame  de 
Beringhen,  a  spiteful,  clever,  intriguing  woman,  false  and 
dangerous  to  the  last  degree.     His  conduct  in  the  afiair 
of  the  cap  showed  what  sort  of  man  he  was  ;    he  always 
tried  to  stand  well  with  all  parties,  and  before  long  he  was 
despised  by  all  alike.     Marshal  d'Estrees  and  his  brother, 
the  Abbe,  were  men  of  honour,  and  well  inclined  towards 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  but,  as  courtiers,  so  weak  and  fearful 
of  giving  offence  that  it  was  quite  ridiculous.     The  Duke 
de  Guiche  was  a  man  entirely  devoid  of  abiUty  or  strength 
of  character ;    he  held  an  important  office  and  had  an 
imposing  air,  but  he  was  expensive  in  his  habits  and  greedy 
of  money,  and  would  sell  himself  to  the  highest  bidder. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Duke  de  NoaHles,  whom  I  re- 
serve to  be  dealt  with  separately,  I  have  now  mentioned 
all  the  courtiers  worth-  taking  into  consideration ;    for  it 
would  be  endless  work  to  speak  of  those  of  minor  importance, 
or  to  attempt  to  describe  the  cliques  and  coteries  of  the 
women. 
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Of  the  Ministers,  Voysin,  as  the  hireling  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  and  M.  du  Maine,  was  of  course  contrary  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  Desmarets,  from  his  old  connections 
with  Monsieur's  household,  ought  to  have  been  favourable 
to  him  ;  but  he  took  his  cue  on  all  court  matters  from  his 
friend,  Marshal  de  Villeroy ;  moreover,  he  thought  no  one 
worth  consideration  except  the  King  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon ;  and,  as  he  seemed  to  fancy  that  their  reign 
would  last  for  ever,  he  shaped  his  conduct  accordingly. 
Torcy,  drawn  in  both  directions  by  diametrically  opposite 
forces,  remained  neuter.  He  had  a  strong  dislike  for 
M.  du  Maine,  but  equally  disliked  what  he  heard  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  He  was  influenced  a  good  deal  by  his 
sister,  Madame  de  Bouzols,  who  was  devoted  to  Madame 
la  Duchesse  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  no  favourite  with 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  had  no  reason  to  love  her. 
So  he  wisely  gave  aU  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  made  no  advances  to  either  party.  Of  the  two 
Secretaries  of  State  who  were  not  Ministers,  Pontchartrain 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  curry 
favour  with  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  La  Vrilliere,  whose 
department  had  become  as  superfluous  as  a  fifth  wheel  to 
a  coach,  had  no  influence  whatever. 

I  must  not  omit  Father  TeUier.  We  have  seen  that 
he  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at 
the  time  of  his  daughter's  marriage  ;  and  though  he  had  the 
discretion  never  to  speak  to  me  about  the  odious  accusa- 
tions of  poisoning,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  helped  him  in 
that  matter  also.  It  was  not  to  his  interest  that  the  King's 
mind  should  be  disturbed.  He  wished  to  keep  him  tranquil 
and  in  good  humour,  in  order  to  obtain  his  consent  to  his 
own  schemes  ;  moreover,  he  hated  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
who  returned  his  hatred  with  interest,  and,  from  the  little 
he  said  to  me  about  M.  du  Maine,  I  suspect  that  he  under- 
stood his  character.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  King's  will,  nor  with  the  other  measures 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  bastards,  though  I  do  not 
suppose  he  offered  any  opposition  if  the  King  consulted 
him  on  these  matt3rs  ;  he  had  too  much  at  stake  to  ven- 
ture to  contradict  him  on  so  tender  a  point,  far  less  to  run 
the  risk  of  dismissal. 

We  have  already  seen  how  confidential  he  was  with  me 
sometimes ;    we  remained  on  the  same   footing   till  the 
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King  died.  During  the  last  year  of  the  King's  life,  especially 
towards  its  close,  Father  Tellier  tried  to  draw  me  out  on 
the  subject  of  the  leading  personages,  begging  me  to  teU 
him  what  I  thought  of  them,  and  to  describe  their  characters. 
I  used  to  laugh,  and  tell  him  that  he  knew  them  better 
than  I  did ;  but  he  pressed  me  aU  the  more,  saying  that 
before  his  appointment  he  had  been  immersed  in  books 
and  indoor  work,  and  since  he  came  to  the  Court  too  busy 
to  inform  himself  about  persons  and  things  which  were 
not  brought  before  him  ia  connection  with  his  duties.  He 
declared,  with  many  flattering  and  complimentary  ex- 
pressions, that  I  was  the  only  person  to  whom  he  could 
speak  freely,  and  begged  me  to  return  his  confidence  by 
answering  his  questions,  and  giving  him  an  insight  into 
the  characters  of  certain  persons.  Among  these  were  none 
to  whom  he  returned  more  frequently  and  more  urgently 
than  Madame  de  Maintenon,  M.  du  Maine,  and  Madame 
la  Duchesse. 

I  was  very  much  embarrassed,  because  I  could  not  make 
up  my  mind  as  to  how  far  he  was  sincere.  I  was  not  con- 
vinced that  he  was  as  ignorant  as  he  made  himself  out  to 
be  ;  and  yet  I  had  often  heard  him  make  blunders,  in 
perfect  good  faith,  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
him  if  he  had  never  emerged  from  his  original  condition  as 
a  Normandy  peasant.  Besides  that,  I  never  trusted  him 
more  than  I  could  help.  I  was  rather  afraid  lest  the  King 
might  be  employing  him  to  find  out  my  opinions  ;  the 
more  so,  because  his  attentions  were  redoubled  just  about 
the  time  when  I  dropped  aU  intercourse  with  Marshal  de 
Vnieroy.  However,  I  could  not  stand  worse  than  I  already 
did  with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  M.  du  Maine,  Madame  la 
Duchesse,  Marshal  deVilleroy,  and  some  others  ;  so  I  talked 
freely  about  them,  and  in  that  way  did  my  best  to  satisfy 
his  desire  for  information,  whether  genuine  or  otherwise. 

I  can  no  longer  defer  speaking  of  the  Duke  de  NoaiUes  ; 
but  I  must  confess  that  the  task  of  describing  his  real 
character,  and  all  that  came  of  my  acquaintance  with  him, 
inflicts  a  more  severe  mortification  on  my  self-esteem  than 
it  suffered  even  in  the  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry.  It 
would  be  useless  to  deny  that,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
now  writing,  I  did  not  know  him  in  the  least,  though  I 
thought  I  did  ;  or  that  no  one  was  ever  more  grossly  taken 
in  than  I  was  by  him  ;  for  if  I  tried  to  draw  a  veil  over  the 
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truth  it  would  come  out  in  spite  of  me  as  I  proceed  in  my 
narrative  of  subsequent  events.  I  will  attempt  neither  to 
disguise  my  own  foUy  nor  to  overcharge  my  picture  ;  in 
this,  as  in  every  part  of  these  Memoirs,  I  shall  be  guided 
solely  by  a  desire  to  tell  the  simple  truth.  I  must  ask  the 
indulgence  of  my  readers  if  I  repeat  to  some  extent  what 
I  said  of  the  Duke  de  Noailles  at  the  time  when  he  first 
sought  my  acquaintance  ;  it  is  important  to  convey  a  clear 
impression  of  the  man,  and  a  certain  amount  of  repetition 
is  unavoidable. 

The  prototype  of  the  Duke  de  Noailles  is  the  serpent 
which  beguiled  Eve,  and  so  effected  the  destruction  of  the 
human  race  ;  he  resembles  it  as  closely  as  a  mere  man 
can  resemble  a  spirit  of  the  first  order,  the  chief  of  those 
angels  who  were  cast  out  of  heaven.  Boundless  ambition, 
boundless  pride  ;  the  most  overweening  opinion  of  himself 
and  disregard  of  every  one  else  ;  bitter  envy  and  jealousy 
of  others,  coupled  with  unscrupulous  readiness  to  use  them 
as  his  tools,  and  appropriate  the  fruits  of  their  labours  ; 
the  most  profound  craft ;  a  cynical  willingness  to  use  any 
means,  however  abominable,  to  attain  his  ends, — such  are 
the  principal  traits  in  M.  de  Noailles'  character. 

As  for  his  personal  appearance,  he  is  still  ahve  and  play- 
ing a  leading  part,  so  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  it.  At 
the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  his  clumsy  buUd,  his  hands 
and  feet,  like  those  of  a  peasant,  and  his  heavy  gait,  already 
foreshadowed  the  corpulence  to  which  he  has  since  attained. 
His  face  did  not  correspond  with  his  body  ;  it  was  full  of 
wit  and  intelligence  ;  and,  though  there  was  something 
false  about  his  expression,  his  countenance  on  the  whole 
was  rather  attractive.  He  was  never  out  of  temper ;  his 
conversation  was  insinuating  ;  he  always  put  himself  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  those  he  was  talking  to, 
and  suited  himself  to  their  tastes.  He  would  praise  or 
blame  the  same  man  with  equal  readiness  according  to  the 
predilections  of  his  hearers  ;  when  he  indulged  in  flattery, 
as  he  often  did,  it  was  with  the  air  of  a  man  speaking  the 
simple  truth,  who  does  not  wish  to  overdo  it ;  he  would 
sometimes  yield  his  point  in  an  argument  as  if  genuinely 
converted,  or,  if  he  thought  it  advisable  to  stick  to  his  own 
opinion,  it  was  with  an  air  of  reluctant,  but  honest  con- 
viction ;  as  if  he  felt  obliged,  rather  against  his  will,  to 
endeavour  to  bring  one  over  to  his  side. 
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He  was  always  in  the  fashion  of  the  day  :  ultra-pious 
or  debauched,  prim  and  reserved  in  his  talk  or  a  blasphemer, 
according  to  the  prevailing  tone  of  public  opinion ;  but 
throughout  these  changes  there  was  one  character  which 
he  always  assumed,  that  of  a  simple,  disinterested  patriot, 
seeking  only  the  welfare  of  his  country,  a  citizen  such  as 
those  produced  by  ancient  Sparta.  His  face  was  always 
serene,  his  manner  unruffled,  his  conversation  cheerful  and 
easy,  even  when  he  was  most  anxious  and  harassed  ;  he 
covdd  treat  a  man  with  sympathetic  and  engaging  friend- 
liness, even  while  meditating  the  most  infernal  treachery 
against  him  ;  and,  however  long  the  interval  might  be 
between  the  laying  of  his  mines  and  their  explosion,  it 
cost  him  no  effort  in  the  meantime  to  live  with  his  victim 
on  terms  of  the  greatest  apparent  cordiality,  to  discuss 
public  affairs  with  him  day  by  day,  and  to  concert  plans 
with  him  for  common  action.  He  is  an  extremely  able 
man  ;  his  mind  is  active  and  full  of  resource.  Unfortu- 
nately, his  talents  are  devoted  entirely  to  evil,  to  the  grati- 
fication of  his  own  ambition,  to  plots  of  the  blackest 
treachery,  carefully  devised,  and  no  less  carefully  put  into 
execution.  So  much  for  him  as  a  demon  ;  I  must  now 
speak  of  him  as  a  man. 

With  all  his  talents  and  attractive  manners,  and  every 
inducement  to  use  them  for  his  own  advancement,  he  never 
succeeded  in  making  a  friend,  even  among  his  nearest 
relations.  This  is  a  singular  fact ;  what  is  stUl  more  sin- 
gular is  that  this  man,  who  prided  himself  on  his  universal 
knowledge,  who  affected  a  great  love  of  literature  and 
collected  a  rich  library,  who  cultivated  the  society  of  men 
of  science  and  literature  in  order  to  obtain  their  good  word, 
never  really  penetrated  below  the  surface  of  any  subject ; 
except  in  intrigue,  he  was  so  totally  deficient  in  perseverance 
that  he  never  studied  anything  thoroughly,  nor  did  he  ever 
pursue  the  same  object  for  more  than  a  fortnight  together. 

It  was  just  the  same  in  public  affairs,  and  consequently 
he  betrayed  equal  incapacity  with  regard  to  them.  He 
never  could  manage  to  draw  up  a  paper  on  any  subject 
whatever,  nor  was  he  ever  satisfied  when  he  employed 
others  to  do  it  for  him  ;  he  was  perpetually  correcting,  or, 
to  use  his  own  favourite  term,  "  recasting,"  their  work. 
He  could  not  even  write  a  business  letter  ;  he  drove  his 
secretaries  to  despair  by  his  frequent  changes  of  mind, 
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which  imposed  upon  them  a  never-ending  task  ;  always 
the  same,  yet  always  to  be  begun  afresh.  This  is  an  in- 
curable disease  with  him  ;  even  now  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
disorder  which  prevails  in  his  military  campaigns ;  of  the 
contradictory  orders  issued  to  his  army,  sometimes  ten  or 
twelve  times  in  a  single  day,  which  have  procured  him  the 
hatred  of  his  troops  and  of  the  War  Office  officials.  He  is 
ready  enough  to  boast  of  his  military  talents  ;  I  will  say 
nothing  of  them,  nor  of  his  personal  courage  ;  the  public 
can  form  its  own  opinion  of  them  from  the  results  which 
they  have  produced  down  to  this  month  of  September, 
1745  ' ;  I  can  also  appeal  to  the  judgement  of  the  hostile 
armies  opposed  to  him  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders. 

If  this  side  of  his  character  has  been  so  completely  revealed 
by  events,  I  can  guarantee  that  no  less  light  will  be  thrown 
on  others  also  if  I  have  time  to  complete  these  Memoirs ; 
those  who  are  startled  by  this  portrait  of  him,  and  are 
tempted  to  think  that  I  have  drawn  upon  my  imagination, 
will  be  horrified  when  they  find  it  proved,  by  undeniable 
facts,  that  words  have  failed  me  to  give  a  true  description 
of  his  character.  They  will  be  astonished,  too,  to  discover 
that  there  is  in  him  an  unmistakeable  trace  of  madness. 

For  reasons  already  explained  M.  de  Noailles  found  himself 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  me  ;  and  he  spared  no  pains 
to  bind  me  to  his  side.  He  did  his  best  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  my  most  intimate  friends,  and  especially  with  Madame 
de  Saint-Simon.  Not  a  week  passed  without  his  dining  •with 
us  several  times,  and  sometimes  we  dined  with  him.  To  hear 
him  talk  one  would  have  supposed  that  my  opinions  on  all 
subjects  were  the  same  as  he  had  himself  adopted  long  ago. 
He  shared  my  likes  and  disUkes  for  certain  people  ;  in  short, 
there  could  not  be  a  greater  identity  of  tastes  between  any 
two  persons.  The  close  and  confidential  intercourse  which 
sprang  up  between  us  afforded  him  many  opportunities  for 
sounding  me  as  to  the  future  ;  he  was  perpetually  trying  to 
discover  my  views  and  the  intentions  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
for  a  time  which  now  seemed  to  be  rapidly  approaching.  My 
plans  for  that  time  had  long  been  formed,  and  of  course  I  had 
discussed  them  thoroughly  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  but 
these  matters  were  his  secret  rather  than  my  own ;  and  apart 
from  that,  I  did  not  care  to  give  information  to  anybody. 

'  He  commanded  the  French  army  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,   the 
27th  of  Jmie.  1743. 
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Hans  for  the  Regency — Vain  regrets — Pernicious  system  of  government 
introduced  by  Cardinal  Mazarin — Degradation  of  the  nobility — I  ad- 
vise the  aboUtion  of  the  office  of  Controller-General,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Councils  to  carry  on  the  work  of  administration — Secre- 
taries of  State  to  be  reduced  to  two — We  nominate  the  future  Presi- 
dents of  the  Councils — Count  de  Toulouse — Marshal  de  Villeroy — 
Marshal  Villars — Cardinal  de  Noailles — The  Duke  of  Orleans  em- 
barrassed about  the  Constitution — My  advice  as  to  his  dealings  with 
the  Pope,  with  Bissy  and  Rohan,  with  Father  TelUer  and  other  Jesuits 
— The  Duke  ofiers  me  the  post  of  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Finance 
- — I  decline — My  reasons — National  bankruptcy  considered — Good 
effects  to  be  expected  from  it. 

My  mind  had  been  long  occupied  with  schemes  for  the 
future  ;  and  the  more  I  reflected  on  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  at  this  important  crisis,  the  more  deeply  I  lamented 
the  death  of  a  Prince  who  had  seemed  expressly  formed  to 
restore  happiness,  not  to  France  alone,  but  to  the  whole  of 
Europe.  With  him  all  the  necessary  measures  had  been 
thought  out  beforehand  ;  all  plans  settled  with  the  most 
sagacious  foresight ;  not  only  in  bulk,  but,  as  far  as  possible, 
down  to  the  most  minute  details.  Every  arrangement  was 
made  to  establish  the  Government  on  a  wise  and  equitable 
footing.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  far  from  being  in  so 
fortunate  a  position  ;  and,  however  able  a  Regent  may  be, 
his  authority  is  very  limited  as  compared  with  that  of  a 
King.  I  felt  the  contrast  acutely  ;  and  it  often  required 
a  strong  effort  to  prevent  myseK  from  giving  way  to  dis- 
couragement. 

I  had  to  do  with  a  Prince  of  an  enlightened  and  cultivated 
mind,  rich  in  the  experience  gained  as  a  private  individual 
far  removed  from  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  from  any  possibility  of  being  called  to  the  Regency  ; 
keenly  alive  to  the  dangerous  mistakes  which  he  had  seen 
committed  ;   but  a  Prince,  on  the  other  hand,  fatally  ham- 
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pered  by  his  own  indolence  and  weakness,  and  by  his  habit 
of  associating  with  the  most  dangerous  companions.  Over 
and  over  again  we  had  discussed  the  defects  in  our  system 
of  Government  and  the  evils  which  sprang  from  them  ;  every 
pubUc  event,  many  incidents  even  of  court  life,  furnished 
us  with  subject-matter.  We  were  entirely  of  one  mind  as 
to  the  causes  of  our  misfortunes  ;  it  only  remained  for  him 
to  draw  the  necessary  conclusions  ;  to  estabhsh  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  basis  free  from  these  fundamental  defects,  so  far 
at  least  as  lay  in  the  power  of  a  Regent,  and  to  imbue  the 
Kiag's  mind,  as  he  grew  older,  with  sound  maxims,  so  that 
when  he  attained  his  majority  it  might  be  his  ambition  to 
complete  the  work  begun  during  the  Regency.  I  had  been 
careful  to  suggest  such  considerations  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
as  might  induce  him  to  undertake  this  reform,  even  while 
the  Duke  of  Berry  was  alive  ;  for  I  saw  that  he  must  be  his 
chief  adviser  ;  much  more  sedulously,  of  course,  when  there 
was  no  one  between  himself  and  the  Regency ;  and  since 
the  King's  health  had  begun  to  fail  so  rapidly  I  had  gone 
more  closely  into  details,  which  I  must  now  explain. 

The  most  important,  and  most  urgent  business  to  be 
undertaken,  was,  I  considered,  the  complete  abohtion  of 
the  system  of  internal  administration  by  which  Cardinal 
Mazarin  had  contrived  to  fetter  both  the  King  and  his 
people.  The  troubles  caused  by  the  League,  and  the  reli- 
gious wars,  had  left  many  of  the  great  nobles  in  a  position 
of  semi-independence,  very  dangerous  to  the  authority  of 
the  Sovereign  and  the  safety  of  the  kingdom.  During  his 
long  administration  Cardinal  de  Richeheu  reduced  them  to 
their  proper  position  ;  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant 
party,  and  the  destruction  of  La  RocheUe  and  its  other  strong- 
holds, deprived  the  seditious  of  their  raUying-points ;  the  great 
nobles  were  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  the  authority 
and  influence  which  were  their  just  due,  but  could  no  longer 
presume  to  assert  themselves  against  their  Sovereign. 

But  a  minority  is  always  a  period  of  weakness  ;  during 
that  of  Louis  XIV  the  nobles  attempted  to  regain  the  posi- 
tion which  had  been  torn  from  them  ;  bodies  like  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  also  put  forward  new  pretensions  ;  and  the 
foreign  extraction  of  the  low-born  master  whom  the  Queen- 
Regent  had  imposed  upon  herself,  together  with  the  trickery 
and  blunders  of  his  administration,  made  these  attempts 
appear  reasonable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  eyes 
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of  the  nation.  They  were  quite  enough  to  make  Mazarin 
vow  the  destruction  of  aU  greatness  and  authority  other 
than  his  own.  He  applied  himseK  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence to  degrade  hereditary  dignities,  and  to  strip  men  of 
quality  of  all  influence  in  public  affairs  ;  with  which  object 
he  employed  only  persons  as  low-born  as  himself,  at  the 
same  time  enhancing  the  value  of  their  offices  by  rendering 
them  more  lucrative  and  influential.  He  made  the  King 
believe  that  any  nobleman  must  naturally  be  opposed  to 
his  authority,  and  persuaded  him  accordingly  to  employ, 
in  the  management  of  his  affairs  of  all  kinds,  none  but  per- 
sons who  could  at  any  moment  be  reduced  to  their  original 
insignificance  ;  for  a  seigneur,  already  great  by  his  birth, 
wealth,  and  connections,  might  acquire  formidable  influence 
by  employment  as  a  Minister,  and,  if  dismissed  for  any 
reason,  might  become  dangerous.  Hence  the  elevation  of 
the  gown  and  the  pen,  and  the  degradation  of  the  nobility, 
till  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  greatest  seigneur 
can  procure  no  advantage  for  anybody,  and  in  a  thousand 
different  ways  flnds  himself  dependent  on  the  good  pleasure 
of  the  vilest  plebeians. 

Ever  since  I  had  become  capable  of  reflection  I  had  groaned 
over  the  enforced  uselessness  of  our  nobility,  and  I  could  not 
renounce  all  hopes  of  effecting  some  reform  ;  though  con- 
scious of  the  disparity  between  a  Regent  and  a  King,  still 
more  painfully  of  that  between  the  Prince  who  was  now  about 
to  govern  and  that  incomparable  Dauphin  of  whom  I  can 
never  think  without  tears.  My  design  was  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  substituting  noblemen  for  the  men  of  gown 
and  pen  in  all  ministerial  offices,  giving  them  the  dignity  and 
authority  which  were  their  due  ;  so  that  by  degrees  lawyers 
should  hold  no  administrative  posts  except  such  as  were 
purely  judicial  ;  taking  care,  of  course,  to  guard  against 
abuses. 

This  change  could  be  effected  without  danger  to  the  State  ; 
for  the  nobles,  after  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  degrada- 
tion, were  so  enfeebled  by  their  poverty,  their  mesalliances, 
and  their  want  of  union  amongst  themselves,  that  they  no 
longer  constituted  a  formidable  party  ;  and  precautions 
could  easily  be  taken  to  prevent  their  becoming  so  in  the 
future.  The  difficulty  lay  in  their  ignorance,  frivoHty,  and 
want  of  industry  ;  for  they  had  become  accustomed  to  look 
upon  themselves  as  good  for  nothing  but  to  risk  their  lives 
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in  battle,  and  to  arrive  at  the  higher  ranks  in  the  Army  by 
mere  seniority.  As  the  State  would  not  avail  itself  of  their 
services  in  other  capacities,  they  had  become  indolent,  and 
cared  nothing  for  acquiring  information  except  in  the  art 
of  war. 

The  first  step  towards  reform  must  be  the  destruction  of 
the  monster  which  had  devoured  the  nobility,  namely,  the 
ControUer-General  and  the  Secretaries  of  State  ;  who,  though 
often  at  variance  amongst  themselves,  always  made  common 
cause  against  the  nobles.  It  was  with  this  object  that  I 
drew  up  the  plan  for  Cotmcils  which  so  astonished  the  Duke 
de  Chevreuse  in  1709,  when  he  confided  to  me  for  the  first 
time  that  he  had  himself  devised  a  similar  scheme.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  subsequently  adopted  it ;  and  when  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  proposed  it  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris  he 
laid  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  design  had  been  found 
in  the  despatch-box  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  not  the 
same  despatch-box,  I  may  remark,  which  gave  me  so  many 
anxious  moments  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  constitution  of  these  Councils  was,  therefore,  one  of 
the  first  things  which  I  suggested  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  fully  shared  my  resentment  of  the  intolerable  arrogance 
of  the  five  kings  of  France  and  the  despotic  authority  which 
they  wielded  in  the  name  of  the  real  King,  often  without 
consulting  him.  I  proposed  to  dispense  with  two  Secretaries 
of  State,  Councils  being  appointed  to  administer  the  Depart- 
ments of  War  and  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Navy,  and  such  matters 
of  internal  administration  as  had  hitherto  come  before  the 
Council  of  Despatches.  I  suggested  that  neither  of  the 
two  Secretaries  of  State  should  have  a  seat  in  any  Council, 
where  the  prestige  of  their  former  position  would  make 
them  dangerous.  I  proposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  abolish 
the  office  of  Controller-General,  and  hand  its  business  over 
to  the  Council  of  Finance ;  the  chairman  of  that  Council 
signing  such  documents  as  had  hitherto  been  signed  by 
the  ControUer-General.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  much 
pleased  with  this  project,  which  was  the  subject  of  frequent 
and  exhaustive  discussions  between  us.  He  realised  the 
importance  of  keeping  it  secret,  and  never  allowed  anything 
connected  with  it  to  transpire. 

The  next  point  was  the  selection  of  persons  to  be  appointed 
to  these  Councils.  I  submitted  to  him  that,  so  far  as  the 
Presidency  of  the  Councils  of  Finance,  War,  the  Navy,  and 
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Ecclesiastical  Affairs  was  concerned,  he  really  had  no  choice 
in  the  matter.  It  would  be  impossible,  for  instance,  to 
offer  such  an  affront  to  the  Count  de  Toulouse  as  not  to 
appoint  him  Chief  of  the  Council  for  the  Navy.  He  held 
the  office  of  Admiral  of  France  ;  he  had  commanded  fleets 
on  active  service  and  had  won  a  naval  victory ;  moreover, 
he  was  of  a  prudent  and  trustworthy  character,  and  as 
popular  as  his  brother  was  detested  and  despised. 

With  regard  to  the  Council  of  Finance,  I  pointed  out  that 
Marshal  de  VUleroy  was  already  Chief  of  that  which  now 
existed  ;  and,  although  the  new  Council  would  be  differently 
constituted  and  have  different  powers,  I  thought  it  out  of 
the  question  to  slight  him  pubUcly  by  not  offering  him  the 
Presidency.  He  was  not  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  his  incapacity  in  business  matters 
was  such  that  he  would  be  a  mere  figure-head  ;  aU  that  was 
necessary  was  the  appointment  of  a  Chairman  of  the  Council 
under  him,  to  do  the  real  business,  and  also  to  prevent  the 
men  of  the  gown  from  being  overawed  by  his  overweening 
airs  of  superiority  ;  for  the  language  of  finance  had  become 
such  a  jargon  that,  till  the  subject  could  be  made  clear,  so 
that  men  of  the  sword  could  understand  it,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  lawyers  as  In- 
tendants  of  Finance. 

Then,  coming  to  the  Council  for  War,  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  that,  the  first  Marshal  of  France  being 
disposed  of  elsewhere,  the  Presidency  of  this  Council  could 
only  be  offered  to  the  second.  Marshal  ViUars,  who  had 
commanded  armies  in  the  field  till  the  war  was  ended  by 
the  Treaty  of  Baden,  which  he  had  himself  negotiated. 
Villars  had  begged  me  some  time  before  to  assure  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  of  his  good-will ;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had 
thanked  him  in  return,  with  some  complimentary  expres- 
sions which  seemed  to  give  much  satisfaction  to  the  Marshal. 

These  points  being  decided,  we  came  to  the  question  of 
the  Council  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  which  caused  a  longer 
discussion.  I  told  the  Duke  of  Orleans  that,  as  in  the  three 
previous  cases,  his  choice  was  marked  out  for  him  ;  the  high 
position  of  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  as  Archbishop  of  Paris 
and  senior  French  Cardinal,  together  with  his  saintly  life 
and  the  wisdom  and  moderation  he  had  invariably  displayed, 
aU  pointed  to  him  as  the  fittest  person  to  preside  over  the 
Council.     His  only  possible  competitors  were  Cardinals  de 
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Rohan  and  de  Bissy  ;  and  I  asked  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to 
consider  the  consequences  of  placing  the  management  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  and  the  distribution  of  benefices  in  the 
hands  of  either  of  these  ambitious  slaves  of  the  Roman 
Court,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  becoming  leaders  of  a 
party,  and  were,  both  of  them,  closely  connected  with  the 
cliques  most  opposed  to  him  personally. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  admitted  that  he  could  not  make  a 
better  appointment  than  that  of  Cardinal  de  NoaUles,  but 
said  he  was  embarrassed  by  the  affair  of  the  Constitution, 
which  would  create  difficulties  for  him  both  at  Rome  and 
in  Prance.  We  had  several  discussions  on  this  point.  My 
own  opinion  never  varied  ;  I  thought,  if  he  would  only  look 
the  matter  boldly  in  the  face,  he  had  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity for  getting  rid  of  all  trouble  on  this  subject  once  for 
aU  ;  he  was  not  the  King,  possessed  of  boundless  authority, 
nor  was  he  committed  by  any  promises  to  Rome  ;  he  ought 
to  profit  by  his  liberty,  and  keep  clear  of  the  artful  and 
ambitious  persons  who  had  already  contrived  to  lead  the 
King  much  farther  than  he  had  originally  intended  to  go. 
In  my  opinion  there  was  only  one  course  for  him  to  pursue, 
but  he  must  adhere  to  it  firmly  ;  he  must  announce  at  once 
that  he  intended  to  take  no  side  in  the  affair  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Immediately  after  the  King's  death  he  should  send 
for  Cardinal  de  NoaiUes  and  himself  present  him  to  the  new 
King  as  Chief  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Council ;  he  should 
then  nominate  all  the  other  members  of  the  Council  without 
delay,  thus  giving  the  Pope  no  time  to  interfere,  and  so 
avoiding  the  possibility  of  having  to  say  "  no  "  to  him. 

"  Treat  Rohan  and  Bissy,"  I  said,  "  with  marked  polite- 
ness, but  give  them  to  understand  that  you  mean  this  dis- 
pute to  stop.  Tell  them  that  you  have  always  abhorred 
violent  measures,  especially  in  religious  matters,  and  that 
none  will  be  allowed  for  the  future  ;  that  in  fact  all  persons 
who  have  been  imprisoned  on  account  of  the  affair  of  the 
Constitution  will  be  released  at  once,  and  all  lettres  de  cachet 
cancelled  ;  assure  them  that  you  intend  to  take  neither  one 
side  nor  the  other,  but  that  you  will  permit  neither  party 
to  proceed  to  extremities.  If  they  attempt  to  argue,  cut 
them  short  by  telling  them,  pohtely  but  firmly,  that  you 
have  not,  and  never  will  have,  sufficient  leisure  for  plunging 
into  discussions  on  such  a  subject ;  if  they  still  persist, 
turn  on  your  heels  and  leave  them. 
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"  The  next  thing  wiU  be  to  have  the  Jesuits  LaUemant, 
Doucin,  and  Toumemine,  arrested,  and  to  seize  their  papers. 
Put  Tournemine  in  the  fortress  of  Vincennes,  without 
writing  materials  or  leave  to  converse  with  anybody,  but 
let  him  be  well  treated  otherwise.  As  for  the  two  others, 
let  them  be  sent  to  separate  prisons,  and  kept  there  as 
ordinary  criminals  for  the  rest  of  their  hves  ;  they  are 
thorough  rascals,  and  the  firebrands  who  have  stirred  up 
the  whole  affair.  Send  at  the  same  time  for  the  Provincial 
and  the  Superiors  of  the  three  Jesuit  houses  at  Paris  ; 
express  your  esteem  for  their  Society  and  your  wish  to 
promote  its  interests  ;  tell  them  that  it  is  with  this  object 
that  you  have  thought  it  advisable  to  rid  them  of  three 
dangerous  mischief-makers,  who,  as  you  have  heard,  have 
been  as  active  in  promoting  discord  within  the  Society  as 
outside  it.  Tell  them,  further,  that  you  wish  only  for 
peace,  and  (raising  your  voice  a  httle),  that  you  mean  to 
have  it,  and  that  you  depend  on  their  using  their  utmost 
efforts  to  promote  it.  Cut  short  any  remonstrances  or 
petitions  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  and  leave  them  ;  if 
they  try  at  any  subsequent  time  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  you,  tell  them  civilly  that  the  press  of  public  business 
does  not  admit  of  it. 

"  Send  also  for  Father  Tellier  ;  tell  him  that  you  have 
not  forgotten  his  services  to  you,  and  you  deeply  regret  that 
the  interests  of  the  public  do  not  aUow  you  to  requite 
them  as  you  would  wish  ;  but  in  a  position  such  as  yours 
you  are  forced  to  do  things  personally  distasteful  to  you  ; 
and  you  are  compelled  to  inform  him  that  it  is  the  King's 
pleasure  that  he  should  be  conducted  at  once  to  La  Fleche  ; 
where  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  send  away  any  letter  not 
previously  seen  and  approved  by  a  person  in  authority ; 
that  he  wiU  be  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleases  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  not  to  pass  the  night  outside  La 
Fleche  ;  that  the  King  wishes  him  to  be  provided  with 
everything  necessary  for  his  comfort,  and  grants  him  a 
pension  of  5,000  hvres  ;  and  if  he  requires  more,  he  has 
only  to  ask  for  it.  Directly  the  audience  is  over  let  two 
trusty  men,  with  all  politeness,  place  him  and  his  secretary 
in  a  carriage,  and  conduct  them  straight  to  La  Fleehe, 
where  the  Commandant  wiU  have  received  orders  con- 
cerning them.  All  this  should  be  arranged  at  Versailles, 
so  that  while  Father  TeUier  and  the  three  Superiors  are  on 
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their  way  thither  there  may  be  plenty  of  time  to  seize 
their  papers." 

I  thought  I  could  assure  the  Duke  of  Orleans  with  aU 
confidence  that,  so  far  from  there  being  any  danger  in 
this  course,  the  public  would  hear  of  it  with  general  satis- 
faction ;  and  it  would  put  an  end  to  any  incMnation  on  the 
part  of  Cardinals  Rohan  and  Bissy  to  resist  his  authority. 
This,  with  other  matters  relating  to  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
was  the  subject  of  frequent  deliberations  between  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  myself ;  in  the  end  he  came  round  to 
my  views. 

The  Presidency  of  the  Councils  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Home  Department  stiU  remained  unsettled.  I  told  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  that  there  were  two  men,  on  whom  indeed 
he  could  not  rely  implicitly,  but  who,  from  their  position, 
could  hardly  be  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  administra- 
tion, Harcourt  and  Huxelles  ;  and  I  thought  it  would  be 
advisable  to  put  them  at  the  head  of  these  two  Councils. 
The  close  connection  of  Harcourt  with  Spain  and  the  part 
he  had  played  in  alliance  with  Madame  de  Maintenon 
and  Madame  des  Ursins,  made  the  Duke  of  Orleans  think 
it  as  well  not  to  let  him  have  anything  to  do  with  foreign 
affairs ;  he  decided,  therefore,  to  place  him  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  HuxeUes  at  that  of 
the  Council  for  Foreign  Affairs.  But  before  the  matter 
was  thus  settled  he  turned  to  me  and  said  :  "  But  what 
about  you  ?  You  keep  on  proposing  other  people,  and 
you  say  not  a  word  about  yourself ;  what  office  do  you 
think  of  taking  ?  "  I  said  it  was  not  for  me  to  choose 
or  to  put  myself  forward ;  if  he  thought  me  capable  of 
taking  part  in  the  administration,  it  was  for  him  to  say 
what  place  I  should  occupy.  This  conversation  took 
place  in  his  room  at  Marly.     I  shall  never  forget  it. 

After  some  preliminary  remarks  which,  between  two 
persons  of  equal  rank,  would  have  been  called  compliments, 
he  offered  me  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Council  of  Finance, 
which,  considering  the  incapacity  of  Marshal  de  ViUeroy, 
the  nominal  President,  was  practically  equivalent  to  giving 
me  the  entire  control  of  the  pubKc  finances.  I  thanked 
him  for  the  confidence  he  placed  in  me,  but  respectfully 
decUned  the  offer  ;  for  Ihis  place  was  the  one  I  had  in  my 
mind  for  the  Duke  de  NoaiUes.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  much  surprised  at  my  refusal,  and  used  all  his  elo- 
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quence  to  persuade  me  to  think  better  of  it.  I  told  him 
I  was  not  competent  to  deal  with  financial  matters  ;  they 
had  become  a  special  science  with  a  jargon  of  its  own 
which  was  quite  beyond  my  comprehension.  I  knew 
nothing  about  commerce,  exchanges,  or  the  circulation  of 
money ;  indeed,  I  did  not  even  know  the  first  rules  of 
arithmetic  ;  I  had  never  interfered  with  the  management 
of  my  own  property  or  my  household  accounts,  because  I 
felt  quite  incapable  of  doing  so ;  and  how  could  I  under- 
take to  supervise  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  especially 
in  such  a  state  of  embarrassment  as  they  were  in  at  that 
time  ? 

To  this  he  repHed  by  alluding,  with  many  flattering 
expressions,  to  my  disinterested  probity,  the  most  essential 
qualification  in  an  administrator  of  finances.  In  aU  techni- 
cal matters,  he  said,  I  could  rely  on  the  assistance  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Council,  and  I  could  also  call  in 
expert  advisers  from  outside.  I  repHed  that  it  mattered 
very  Httle  whether  I  robbed  the  public  myself  or  allowed 
it,  through  my  incapacity,  to  be  robbed  by  others.  I 
thought  I  could  safely  answer  for  my  personal  honesty; 
but,  with  equal  sincerity,  I  could  assure  him  that  I  was  so 
completely  ignorant  of  such  matters  that  I  should  never 
find  out  the  most  barefaced  roguery,  and  should  be  per- 
petually faUing  into  the  traps  and  pitfaUs  with  which 
financial  affairs  are  beset  on  aU  sides.  We  wrangled  over 
this  for  more  than  an  hour ;  in  the  end  he  became  rather 
angry,  and  said  we  would  talk  the  matter  over  again  next 
day,  and  in  the  meantime  he  hoped  I  would  consider  it 
well. 

But  I  had  long  since  considered  it  thoroughly.  Prom 
the  time  when  we  lost  our  admirable  Dauphin  I  had  of 
course  thought  much  of  the  future  government,  and,  I 
may  say  with  simple  truth,  had  considered,  not  which  office 
would  best  suit  me,  but  that  to  which  I  should  be  best 
suited  :  for  that  is  the  only  sound  system  of  appointing 
Ministers,  whether  for  their  own  sake  or  for  that  of  the 
pubHc.  I  had  thought  of  the  finances,  among  other  posts ; 
for  I  will  not  be  so  absurd  as  to  deny  that  I  felt  sure  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  would  offer  me  some  place  in  his  adminis- 
tration, and  I  thought  there  was  no  presumption  in  pre- 
paring myself  for  the  offer  beforehand. 

I  had  many  reasons  for  my  aversion  to  having  anything 
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to  do  with  the  finances,  besides  those  which  I  urged  on  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  :  the  incessant  toil  which  such  an  office 
would  entail  was  the  one  which  had  least  weight  with  me. 
I  was  shocked  at  the  unavoidable  acts  of  injustice  per- 
petrated by  this  department ;  I  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  making  myself  the  tormentor  of  the  people  ;  of  having 
to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  victims,  and  of  becoming 
the  object  of  denunciations,  plausible  though  false,  on  the 
part  of  jealous  and  maUcious  rascals.  But  my  chief  motive 
for  refusing  was  the  ruinous  condition  to  which  the  State 
was  reduced  by  our  wars  and  the  prodigious  expenditure 
for  other  purposes.  I  could  see  but  two  alternatives  before 
us  :  either  to  continue  the  present  taxes,  and  indeed  to 
increase  them  wherever  it  was  possible,  in  order  to  pay  off 
our  enormous  debt ;  or  to  commit  an  act  of  public  bank- 
ruptcy by  declaring  that  the  King  was  not  responsible 
for  the  debts  contracted  by  his  predecessor.  The  first 
course  would  crush  the  nation ;  the  second  would  be  an 
act  of  injustice  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  would  ruin 
an  immense  number  of  famihes.  I  would  not  take  the 
responsibihty  of  choosing  between  them ;  but  I  must 
confess  that,  if  I  had  been  compelled  to  do  so,  I  should 
have  been  strongly  inclined  towards  repudiation.  Of  two 
evils,  this  appeared  to  me  the  less  ;  the  state  creditors 
would  lose  by  it,  but  they  had  lent  their  money  voluntarily, 
through  greed  of  gain,  and  many  of  them  had  made  enor- 
mous profits.  On  the  other  hand,  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity would  be  relieved,  taxation  could  be  greatly  and 
immediately  reduced,  to  the  great  advantage  of  our 
commerce  both  internal  and  external,  the  springs  of  which 
had  been  almost  dried  up  by  the  crushing  imposts  placed 
upon  the  people. 

I  had  another  reason  for  leaning  towards  repudiation, 
which  I  mention  only  with  fear  and  trembhng ; — under  our 
present  system  our  Government  is  absolutely  without  check 
or  restraint.  When  we  consider  the  deplorable  close  of 
Louis  XIV's  long  and  glorious  reign,  exemphfied  by  Torcy's 
unavailing  efforts  to  obtain  peace  at  The  Hague  and  Ger- 
truydenberg ;  and  reflect  that  France  was  only  saved  by 
a  miraculous  interposition  of  Providence,  through  a  court 
intrigue  in  England,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
no  treasures  can  suffice  to  an  unbridled  Government. 
Louvois,  in  order  to  overthrow  Colbert,   encouraged  the 
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lust  of  conquest  in  the  mind  of  the  King,  who  formed 
immense  armies,  overran  HoUand  as  far  as  Amsterdam, 
and  so  terrified  Europe  by  his  rapid  successes  that  the 
other  Powers  found  it  necessary  to  raise  armies  as  numerous 
as  his  own.  Hence  the  wars  which  have  gone  on  ever  since 
with  hardly  any  intermission ;  hence  the  exhausted  con- 
dition of  France ;  hence  the  pitiful  situation  to  which  the 
King  was  finally  reduced,  when  he  could  neither  find  means 
for  continuing  the  war  nor  obtain  peace  even  on  the  most 
humihating  conditions.  What  might  I  not  add  concerning 
the  enormous  and  useless  buildings  constructed  during  his 
reign ;  the  prodigious  expenditure  on  frivolous  amuse- 
ment !  And  what  is  there  to  prevent  future  Kings  from 
following  in  the  same  track  ?  In  such  matters  we  are  at 
the  mercy  not  only  of  the  King  himself,  of  his  mistresses 
and  his  favourites,  but  even  of  his  Ministers  and  Coun- 
cillors, for  it  was  Louvois  who  was  the  original  source  of 
the  whole  evil. 

Our  incomparable  Dauphin  saw  all  this,  and  had  deter- 
mined on  measures  to  save  the  country  and  its  future 
Kings  from  again  falhng  into  such  an  abyss  ;  but  to  carry 
them  out,  a  King  was  required,  not  a  mere  Regent ;  and 
more  than  that,  a  King  master  of  himself,  and  superior  to 
all  personal  considerations.  How  could  we  expect  to 
have  such  a  monarch,  when  we  had  seen  one  formed  as 
a  pattern  by  Divine  Providence,  yet  snatched  away  when 
on  the  point  of  succeeding  to  the  Crown  and  carrying  out 
the  designs  which  God  Himself  had  suggested  to  his  heart 
and  mind  ? 

These  considerations  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  greater  service  could  be  rendered  to  the  State,  and  to 
our  Kings  themselves,  than  by  putting  it  out  of  their 
power  to  jdeld  to  the  ambitious  suggestions  of  some  future 
Louvois  ;  to  save  them  from  the  consequences  of  their  own 
passions,  and  of  the  want  of  those  enlightened  views 
which  are  not  always  inherited  with  the  sceptre.  This 
would  be  effected  by  an  edict  announcing  national  bank- 
ruptcy. Such  an  edict  would  be  based  on  a  thoroughly 
sound  principle,  namely,  that  our  monarchy,  though 
restricted  to  a  particular  family  so  long  as  that  family  shall 
continue  to  exist,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  hereditary; 
each  King  in  succession  receives  it  as  a  trust  committed  to 
him  by  the  nation,  in  which  he  has  a  life-interest  only ; 
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consequently  he  cannot  bind  those  who  come  after  him, 
neither  is  he  bound  by  the  acts  of  his  predecessor  ;  our 
Kings,  in  fact,  have  to  pay  for  the  enormous  power  they 
wield  during  their  life-time  by  the  utter  impotence  which 
foUows  them  to  the  grave. 

Repudiation  of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  late  King,  on 
the  principles  just  set  forth,  which  should  be  clearly  ex- 
plained in  the  edict,  would  indeed  bring  ruin  to  many 
families  ;  but  the  louder  the  outcry  it  aroused  the  more 
salutary  would  be  its  effects  for  all  future  time.  It  would 
be  in  vain  to  offer  the  usual  tempting  baits  for  raising 
money,  the  issue  of  Government  stock,  lotteries,  tontines, 
and  so  on ;  not  a  purse  would  be  opened  if  people  knew 
that  their  investments  would  be  cancelled  by  the  death  of 
the  reigning  Sovereign.  This  would  be  an  immense  advan- 
tage, in  more  ways  than  one.  It  would  put  it  out  of  the 
King's  power  to  raise  enormous  sums  to  carry  out  his 
designs ;  or,  rather,  in  most  cases,  designs  suggested  to 
him  by  others  to  serve  their  own  private  ends ;  he  would 
be  compelled  to  govern  with  wisdom  and  moderation  ;  his 
reign  would  not  be  one  of  blood,  of  brigandage,  of  per- 
petual war  ;  the  other  nations  of  Europe  would  not  be 
compelled  to  band  themselves  together  against  him,  as 
they  did  against  Louis  XIV,  in  order  to  conquer,  humiliate, 
and  destroy  him  (for  it  was  no  less  an  object  than  his  de- 
struction at  which  his  enemies  aimed  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign)  ;  he  would  be  also  unable  to  squander  vast 
sums  on  buildings  of  more  than  Roman  grandeur ;  on  a 
stable  containing  more  horses  than  would  have  furnished 
the  entire  cavalry  force  of  his  predecessors  ;  on  hunting, 
festivities,  and  luxury  of  aU  kinds  such  as  cost  Louis  XIV 
an  annual  sum  surpassing  the  whole  revenue  of  Henry  IV 
or  Louis  XIII ;  and  yet  his  kingdom  would  furnish  him 
with  ample  means  to  maintain  his  high  position  among  the 
potentates  of  Europe,  to  keep  up  a  splendid  Court  worthy 
of  so  great  a  monarch,  and  to  provide  for  his  family  in  a 
manner  befitting  their  exalted  station. 

Such  would  be  some  of  the  effects  of  an  act  of  national 
bankruptcy ;  it  would  indeed  cause  much  suffering,  but 
when  we  consider  for  how  many  years  France  must  groan 
under  the  taxation  rendered  necessary  by  our  national 
debt,  I  think  there  is  no  one,  except  those  personally  in- 
terested, who  would  not  prefer  repudiation.     It  is  the  case 
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of  a  man  offered  the  choice  of  remaining  bedridden  for 
many  years,  in  continual  pain,  in  hopes  of  saving  a  diseased 
leg,  or  of  having  it  cut  off  at  once ;  who  can  doubt  that 
he  would  prefer  amputation,  however  painful,  with  the 
certainty  of  finding  himseK  well  and  free  from  pain  in  a 
couple  of  months  ? 

One  word  to  those  who  flatter  and  poison  the  minds  of 
Kings,  and  would  object  to  national  bankruptcy  as  im- 
pairing the  royal  authority.  Let  us  reflect  on  the  spectacle 
of  Louis  XIV — the  most  powerful  and  most  absolute  of 
our  Kings,  than  whom  no  man  ever  had  more  perfect 
control  over  his  emotions  and  his  countenance — unable  to 
restrain  his  tears  in  the  presence  of  his  Ministers — tears 
forced  from  him  by  the  horrible  situation  in  which  he 
found  himself,  impotent  ahke  to  carry  on  the  war  or  to 
obtain  peace.  Let  us  think  of  this  monarch,  once  so 
fortunate  and  almost  deified,  this  implacable  enemy  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  reduced  to  sending  his  Foreign  Minister 
incognito  to  Holland  to  implore  peace,  one  may  say  on  his 
knees,  from  the  Pensionary  Heinsius,  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
confidant  and  the  inheritor  of  his  hatred. 

Let  us  reflect,  I  say,  on  this  cruel  situation,  the  deplor- 
able outcome  of  the  conquest  of  Holland  and  so  many  other 
warlike  exploits  ;  and  then  let  us  ask  ourselves  whether 
Louis  XIV  would  not  have  willingly  given  anything  in 
the  world  to  have  never  known  Louvois  and  his  other 
flatterers  ;  to  have  never  had  it  in  his  power  to  break 
down  the  checks  which  still  restrained  his  absolute  autho- 
rity ;  if  only  he  might  have  been  spared  the  humiliation  of 
vainly  imploring  peace  from  those  over  whom  he  had  once 
triumphed,  whom  he  had  insulted  so  insolently  by  so 
many  monuments  and  medals !  When  we  consider  all 
this  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  national  bankruptcy  as  tend- 
ing to  impair  the  authority  of  our  Ejngs. 


CHAPTER    XI 
1715 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  annoyed — 1  persist  in  declining  the  finances — I 
suggest  the  Duke  de  Noailles — The  Duke  of  Orleans  objects  but  finally 
agrees  to  the  appointment — He  offers  me  a  seat  in  the  Council  of 
Regency — The  composition  of  the  Councils  discussed — Question  of 
the  assemblage  of  the  States-General — I  persuade  the  Duke  to  con- 
voke them,  and  leave  them  to  deal  with  the  finances — I  advise  him 
to  dispense  vrith  the  co-operation  of  the  Parliament  in  assuming  his 
Regency — He  is  influenced  by  bad  advisers — Maisons — D'Efifiat — 
Canillao — Noc^ — My  advice  on  various  subjects — Sale  of  offices — 
Brevet8-de-retenue — The  Navy — ^Roads  and  bridges — Financiers  to 
be  squeezed. 

Such  being  my  feelings,  I  was  no  more  disposed  to  accept 
the  finances  after  the  interval  for  reflection  which  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  had  given  me  than  I  was  before.  He  repeated 
the  same  arguments,  the  same  entreaties,  and  I  met  them 
with  the  same  firm  refusal.  He  became  angry,  and  sulked 
for  about  three  weeks,  during  which  I  visited  him  more 
rarely,  and,  when  I  did  so,  we  talked  of  nothing  but  the 
weather,  so  to  speak ;  that  is,  of  the  ordinary  topics  of 
the  day.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  in  the  midst  of  an  ill- 
sustained  conversation  on  indifferent  subjects,  he  suddenly 
looked  hard  at  me  and  said  :  "  Well,  then,  it  is  settled ; 
you  are  determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  finances  ?  " 
I  cast  down  my  eyes  respectfully,  and  replied  in  a  low 
voice  that  I  hoped  that  discussion  was  at  an  end.  He 
could  not  refrain  from  grumbling  a  little,  but  not  in  on 
angry  tone  ;  then,  rising  and  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  as  he  always  did  when  perplexed  about  anything, 
he  suddenly  turned  to  me  and  said  :  "  But  whom  are  we 
to  put  over  the  finances  ?  " 

I  said  he  had  a  very  good  man  for  the  office,  who,  I 
thought,  would  not  refuse  ;  and,  as  he  could  not  guess 
who  it  was,  I  mentioned  the  Duke  de  Noailles.  At  this 
name  he  grew  angry,  and  said  that  would  be  a  capital  plan 
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for  filling  the  pockets  of  the  Marechale  de  NoaiUes  and 
the  Duchess  de  Guiche,  who  notoriously  lived  by  specula- 
tions ;  and  for  enriching  the  greediest  family  about  the 
Court,  so  numerous  that  it  constituted  a  tribe  in  itself.  I 
let  him  blow  off  his  steam,  and  then  said  he  could  not  deny 
that  the  Duke  de  Noailles  had  aU  the  ability  necessary  for 
the  post ;  that  his  fortune  was  so  great  as  to  put  him 
beyond  the  reach  of  temptation ;  and,  since  His  Royal 
Highness  agreed  with  me  that  the  office  should  be  given 
to  a  nobleman,  I  could  not  see  where  he  could  find  one 
more  suitable.  I  added  that  what  he  said  about  M.  de 
Noailles'  mother  and  sister  was  perfectly  true,  but  I 
thought  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  them  or  of  any  of  the 
family,  for  although  the  Duke  de  Noailles  lived  with  them 
on  terms  of  affection  and  familiarity,  he  never  allowed 
them  to  influence  him  in  any  way.  I  said  he  would  not 
find  anybody  who  was  not  open  to  some  objection  ;  and 
I  thought  this  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  a 
man  who,  from  his  personal  position,  could  have  no  am- 
bition except  to  make  a  reputation  as  a  good  administrator, 
and  who  had  certainly  never  shown  any  excessive  tender- 
ness for  his  relations. 

We  discussed  the  matter  for  a  long  time  ;  in  the  end 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  decided  to  make  the  Duke  de  Noailles 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Finance.  I  confess  I  thought 
he  would  do  very  well  in  that  capacity,  especially  as  I 
knew  he  was  studying  financial  matters  assiduously  with 
Desmarets  ;  and  I  was  glad  to  enhance  the  influence  of 
Cardinal  de  Noailles  by  giving  this  office  to  his  nephew. 

No  sooner  was  this  point  settled  than  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  said,  "  But  now,  what  are  we  to  do  for  you  ?  " 
and  he  begged  me  so  urgently  to  say  what  office  I  should 
like  that  at  last  I  said  I  thought  if  he  would  give  me  a 
seat  in  the  Council  for  Home  Affairs,  hitherto  known  as  the 
Council  of  Despatches,  I  could  do  better  there  than  else- 
where. "  You  must  be  Chief  of  the  Council,  then,"  he 
said  with  some  vivacity.  "No,  not  Chief,"  I  said,  "but 
I  should  like  a  place  in  that  Council."  I  told  him  the 
work  of  Chief  of  the  Council  would  be  too  heavy  for  me, 
especially  the  task  of  reporting  all  its  proceedings  to  the 
Council  of  Regency  ;  and  if  I  accepted  the  position  I  did 
not  see  what  office  remained  for  Harcourt.  "It  is  absurd 
to  talk  of  a  seat  in  that  Council  for  you,"  replied  the  Duke 
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of  Orleans  ;  "if  you  are  positively  determined  not  to  be 
at  its  head,  there  is  only  one  place  suitable  for  you,  and  it 
is  one  in  which  I  should  like  to  have  you ;  you  must  be 
a  member  of  the  Council  over  which  I  shall  preside  :  that 
is,  the  supreme  Council,  or  Council  of  Regency."  I 
thanked  him,  and  accepted  the  offer ;  and  my  destination 
remained  fixed  from  that  moment. 

Having  thus  decided  to  establish  Councils,  ana  settled 
on  the  persons  to  preside  over  them,  I  urged  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  to  profit  by  his  leisure  during  the  remainder  of  the 
King's  reign,  and  make  a  careful  selection  of  their  members. 
I  warned  him  that  as  soon  as  the  King  was  dead  he  would 
be  overwhelmed  with  business  of  all  sorts  ;  he  would  be 
beset  by  visitors  and  petitioners  ;  there  would  be  questions 
of  ceremonial  to  be  settled,  and  he  would  be  forced  to 
devote  so  much  of  his  time  to  trivial  affairs  that  he  would 
be  imable  to  give  his  attention  to  matters  of  greater  im- 
portance. I  begged  him  to  draw  up  a  list  beforehand  of 
the  persons  to  compose  each  Council,  restricting  the  number 
as  much  as  possible  ;  and,  as  time  went  on,  to  strike  out 
the  names  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  interval,  or  whom, 
on  fiuiiher  considerations,  he  might  think  unfit,  and  substi- 
tute others  ;  so  that  he  might  have  everything  ready. 
Otherwise,  I  said,  he  would  have  to  decide  in  a  hurry, 
and  would  probably  make  some  appointments  which  he 
would  regret  bitterly  when  too  late. 

I  never  ceased  pressing  him  on  this  point  so  long  as  the 
King  was  alive ;  he  always  replied  that  he  would  do  as  I 
advised  ;  sometimes  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  was 
doing  it ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  sheer  indolence, 
he  did  nothing.  I  carefully  avoided  asking  him  about 
his  choices  ;  he  had  consulted  me  of  his  own  accord  about 
the  form  of  his  future  Government,  and  had  thus  given  me 
the  opportunity  of  offering  advice  about  the  Councils  and 
their  chiefs  ;  but  I  would  not  volunteer  advice  on  matters 
of  detail,  lest,  with  his  suspicious  temper,  he  should  take 
it  into  his  head  that  I  wanted  to  manage  everything.  I 
thought  it  wiser  to  wait  till  he  should  ask  my  assistance  of 
his  own  accord,  and  we  shall  see  that  he  was  sometimes 
compelled  to  do  so. 

All  these  conversations  took  place  between  us  long  before 
the  announcement  that  the  King  had  made  a  will.  Among 
the  questions  we  discussed  was  that  of  the  education  of  the 
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future  King.  I  thought  it  almost  certain  that  the  King 
would  himself  choose  a  governor  for  him,  and  in  that  case 
I  told  the  Duke  of  Orleans  that,  however  bad  the  choice 
might  be,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  interfere  with 
it,  for  many  reasons  ;  but  especially  on  account  of  the 
horrible  accusations  brought  against  him,  which  at  that 
time  were  being  sedulously  renewed.  For  the  same  reason, 
I  said,  if  the  King  died  without  nominating  a  governor, 
His  Royal  Highness  must  be  most  careful  not  to  appoint 
any  one  particularly  attached  to  him,  myself,  above  all 
others  ;  and  I  advised  him,  in  this  case  also,  to  draw  up 
a  list  of  the  persons  to  be  employed  in  the  young  King's 
education  ;  so  that  when  the  time  came,  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  announce  the  names. 

We  discussed  the  appointment  of  a  governor,  on  which 
subject  he  said  things  about  myself  which  I  will  not  repeat. 
Finally,  I  advised  him  to  appoint  the  Duke  de  Charost ; 
not  that  either  of  us  thought  him  quite  fit  for  the  position, 
but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  Princes  that  such  matter  cannot 
be  decided  entirely  from  that  point  of  view  ;  there  were 
very  few  persons  really  eligible,  and  those  few  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Charost,  however, 
was  generally  liked ;  he  was  brave,  honourable,  and  truly 
religious.  His  piety,  it  is  true,  was  of  a  sort  peculiar  to 
himself ;  but  there  was  nothing  stiff  or  ridiculous  about  it, 
and  it  had  never  deterred  the  brilliant  youth  of  his  time 
from  seeking  and  enjoying  his  society.  He  had  never  been 
intimate  either  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  with  any  of 
his  enemies  ;  and  a  consideration  which  had  much  weight 
with  us  was  that  he  had  been  appointed  Captain  of  the 
Guard  at  the  express  wish  of  the  late  Dauphin,  our  future 
King's  father.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  therefore,  decided 
to  appoint  Charost,  and  to  look  about  for  two  sub-governors 
who  should  be  able  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  their 
chief. 

I  suggested  Nesmond,  Archbishop  of  Alby,  for  the  post 
of  tutor ;  confessing  that  I  did  not  know  him  personally, 
and  that  I  only  thought  of  him  on  account  of  the  noble 
speech  he  made  to  the  King  at  the  close  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  Clergy,  on  the  occasion  of  Monseigneur's  death.  The 
respectful  but  generous  freedom  of  this  harangue,  addressed 
to  a  King  such  as  ours,  who  had  not  heard  similar  language 
for  many  a  year,  gave  mo  %  high  idea  of  this    prelate's 
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fitness  to  undertake  the  education  of  our  young  Sovereign  ; 
I  knew  not  what  his  attainments  might  be  in  science  and 
letters,  but  these  would  be  comparatively  unimportant 
poruts  in  such  an  education,  and  his  deficiencies  in  this 
respect,  if  they  existed,  could  be  supplemented  by  his  sub- 
ordinates. He  had  a  good  reputation  for  honour  and 
morals  ;  he  had  no  connection  either  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  or  with  the  party  opposed  to  him,  and  he  had 
taken  neither  side  in  the  affair  of  the  Constitution.  All 
these  considerations  made  the  Duke  of  Orleans  inclined 
to  appoint  him  ;  but,  as  neither  of  us  knew  him,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  further  iuquiries. 

After  this  we  discussed  the  Council  of  Eegency.  On 
this  point  my  advice  was  exactly  contrary  to  that  which  I 
had  given  about  the  education  of  the  future  King.  It  was 
possible  that  the  King  might  himself  nominate  the  CouncU, 
and  if  he  did  so  it  would  certainly  be  with  no  friendly 
intentions  towards  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  but  in  this  case 
the  Regent  would  not  be  bound  to  respect  his  arrangements 
by  the  considerations  which  were  imperative  where  the 
personal  care  of  the  young  Eong  was  concerned.  There 
was  no  reason  why  the  King's  wishes  should  be  held  sacred 
any  more  than  those  of  Charles  V  and  Louis  XIII,  two 
great  and  admirable  Sovereigns,  whose  testamentary  ar- 
rangements had  nevertheless  been  upset  as  soon  as  they 
were  dead.  My  advice  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  to 
treat  the  matter  with  a  high  hand,  and,  immediately  after 
the  King's  death,  to  make  such  changes  as  he  thought 
proper  in  any  scheme  of  government  drawn  up  by  him, 
whether  it  had  hitherto  been  kept  secret  or  declared  before- 
hand. It  was  possible  that  the  King  might  establish  a 
Council  of  Regency  during  his  lifetime ;  in  that  case  there 
would  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit  in  silence  as  long  as 
he  Uved,  while  making  aU  preparations  to  upset  it  when 
the  proper  time  arrived. 

Before  deciding  on  the  persons  to  compose  the  Council 
of  Regency,  it  was  necessary  to  clear  the  ground  by  con- 
sidering which  members  of  the  present  Council  should  be 
excluded.  Of  the  present  Ministers,  Marshal  de  ViUeroy 
was  the  only  one  I  wished  to  retain ;  not  that  I  liked  or 
esteemed  him,  but  simply  on  account  of  his  position  and 
influence.  The  Chancellor  was  a  man  who  commanded 
no  respect ;    ignorant,  incapable,  and  venal,  he  had  not  a 
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friend  except  such  as  bis  high  offices  procured  for  him. 
At  Court  he  was  detested  for  his  pride  and  insolence ;  he 
was  the  humble  servant  of  Cardinal  de  Bissy  and  the  red- 
hot  supporters  of  the  Constitution  ;  moreover,  he  was  sold 
to  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  M.  du  Maine,  and  conse- 
quently an  enemy  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  I  suggested 
that  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  office  as  Secretary  of 
State  and  banished  to  some  place  like  Mouhns  or  Bourges  ; 
and  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  should  entrust  the  seals  to 
the  worthy  Daguesseau,  a  magistrate  of  the  old  school, 
a  man  of  honour  and  genuine  piety,  much  respected  in  his 
profession.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  agreed  to  this  ;  seeing 
the  double  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  an  enemy  whose 
downfall  would  be  seen  with  general  satisfaction,  and  at 
the  same  time  making  an  imexceptionable  appointment, 
which  would  please  everybody. 

Torcy  was  a  particular  friend  of  Marshals  Villeroy, 
Tallard,  and  Tesse,  and,  though  he  was  not  on  good  terms 
with  M.  du  Maine  or  Madame  de  Maintenon,  he  lived  in 
an  element  unfriendly  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  I  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  he  was  himself  hostile  to  him.  I 
had  never  associated  with  him  in  any  way ;  I  only  knew 
him  as  a  man  of  stiff  and  shy  demeanour,  which  I  attributed 
to  pride  ;  and  I  was  aware  that  he  had  once  done  me  a 
bad  turn  with  the  King.  Accordingly,  I  did  my  best  to 
have  him  set  aside  with  the  rest  of  the  Ministers,  and  I 
was  much  armoyed  to  find  that  I  could  not  induce  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  adopt  this  course.  This  is  an  instance 
of  how  a  man  may  be  led  astray  by  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice ;  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  I  had  good  reason  to 
rejoice  that  my  efforts  to  exclude  him  were  unsuccessful. 

As  for  Desmarets,  I  had  long  vowed  vengeance  against 
him  for  his  insolence  and  ingratitude  to  me.  His  retention 
was  incompatible  with  the  estabhshment  of  a  Council  of 
Finance,  which  had  already  been  decided ;  the  pubUc 
would  rejoice  at  his  downfall  on  account  of  his  bad  temper  ; 
moreover.  Berry,  his  son-in-law,  a  greedy  and  xmscrupulous 
man,  had  acquired  a  dangerous  ascendancy  over  him  in 
financial  matters,  the  more  dangerous  because  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  ability  and  capacity.  I  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  exclude  Desmarets,  and 
he  never  receded  from  this  decision.  In  the  case  of  Pont- 
chartrain,  too,  it  will  be  readily  supposed  that  I  did  not  let 
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slip  the  opportunity  of  effecting  his  downfall,  as  I  had 
promised  him.  I  had  not  much  difficulty  in  doing  so,  for, 
though  he  had  sought  to  curry  favour  with  Madame  de 
Maintenon  and  M.  du  Maine  by  joining  in  the  fashionable 
clamour  against  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  had  not  a  friend 
in  the  world. 

La  VriUiere,  his  cousin,  who  did  not  like  him  any  the 
better  on  that  account,  deserved  a  different  treatment  at 
my  hands.  Though  absurdly  vain,  he  was  clever  and 
understood  his  business  ;  moreover,  he  was  a  good  friend, 
obliging,  and  ready  to  take  risks  in  order  to  render  a  service. 
His  father  and  grandfather,  also  Secretaries  of  State,  had 
been  great  friends  of  my  father's  ;  Guyenne  and  Blaye  were 
in  their  department,  and  they  had  always  done  their  best 
to  oblige  him ;  and  La  Vrilliere  himseK  had  done  me  several 
good  turns,  which  I  recorded  in  the  proper  place.  I  there- 
fore made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  save  him  from  dismissal ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  to  retain  him  as  the  only  Secretary 
of  State.  Unfortunately,  his  personal  appearance  was 
rather  absurd ;  he  was  a  little  fat  man,  almost  a  dwarf  in 
fact,  perched  on  high  heels,  and  there  was  something  ridi- 
culous about  his  face.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  always 
influenced  a  good  deal  by  faces  (my  own,  it  is  true,  was  not 
prepossessing,  but  he  was  accustomed  to  it  from  childhood), 
and  when  I  spoke  to  him  about  La  VriUiere  he  invariably 
replied  :  "But  people  will  laugh  at  us  with  that  mannikin." 
It  took  me  more  than  a  year  to  overcome  this  prejudice, 
but  at  last,  with  infinite  trouble,  I  succeeded ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  decided  to  retain  La  Vrilliere's  services. 

The  choice  of  members  of  the  Council  of  Regency  was 
very  difficult.  It  was  to  this  Council  that  business  of  all 
sorts  would  be  carried  in  the  last  resort,  to  be  decided  by  the 
majority  ;  and  the  Regent  would  have  no  more  power  than 
any  other  member,  except  that  he  would  have  a  casting 
vote  in  the  event  of  a  tie. 

It  was  important  that  the  majority  should  be  well  dis- 
posed towards  him  ;  yet  it  was  impossible  to  exclude  the 
bastards.  M.  du  Maine  and  Marshal  de  Villeroy  would  be 
two  certain  enemies,  and  the  Count  de  Toulouse  was  not  to 
be  depended  upon.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  could,  indeed, 
reckon  on  Daguesseau ;  but  he  was  naturally  weak  and 
timid,  besides  being  new  to  his  office ;  it  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  choose  men  who  could  be  trusted  to  counter- 
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balance  the  influence  of  M.  du  Maine.  We  discussed  many 
names  ;  one  was  not  entirely  trustworthy,  another  not 
suflaciently  distinguished  ;  another  would  not  be  approved 
by  the  public ;  in  short,  it  was  so  difficult  to  find  all  the 
necessary  qualities  combined  in  one  person  that  when  the 
King  died  the  composition  and  function  of  the  Council  of 
Regency  were  still  undetermined ;  I  shaU,  therefore,  defer 
any  further  mention  of  it  till  later  on. 

My  mind  had  long  been  occupied  with  the  question  whether 
it  would  not  be  desirable  to  hold  an  assembly  of  the  States- 
General,  and  after  mature  dehberation  I  determined  to 
advise  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  send  out  the  necessary  sum- 
monses within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  King's  death. 
Many  of  the  dangers  which  had  attended  former  meetings 
of  the  States-General  no  longer  existed.  There  were  no 
rival  parties  in  the  country,  for  M.  du  Maine's  faction  was 
nothing  but  an  odious  cabal,  deriving  such  little  influence 
as  it  possessed  merely  from  the  favoured  position  of  its 
timid  and  contemptible  chief.  Nothing  in  the  present 
position  of  the  House  of  Lorraine  suggested  a  possible 
renewal  of  the  days  of  the  League  ;  the  Huguenots  were 
extinct ;  and  in  no  rank  of  society  was  there  to  be  found 
a  personage  likely  to  become  a  popular  leader,  for  during 
the  long  ascendancy  of  the  plebeian  Ministers  who  had 
successively  availed  themselves  of  the  King's  weakness  to 
govern  in  their  own  interests  emulation  had  been  sedulously 
discouraged,  so  that  it  had  become  impossible  for  a  man 
of  birth,  however  capable  and  patriotic,  to  push  his  way 
to  the  front.  This  poHcy  had  been  only  too  successful ; 
when  considering  the  composition  of  the  Council  of  Regency, 
our  chief  difficulty  had  been  the  total  lack  of  men  of  dis- 
tinction fit  for  such  a  position  ;  but  this  unfortunate  fact 
became  an  additional  safeguard  in  the  event  of  an  assembly 
of  the  States-General.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  even  those 
most  impressed  by  the  high-sounding  name  of  States- 
General  would  be  puzzled  to  show  any  particular  benefit 
arising  from  their  former  meetings  ;  but  the  present  cir- 
cumstances were  exceptional,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  at 
no  time  in  our  history  could  an  assembly  be  held  with  less 
danger  or  with  greater  hope  of  advantage. 

I  begged  the  Duke  of  Orleans  not  to  take  fright  at  my 
suggestion  before  he  had  listened  to  my  reasons.  I  pointed 
out  that  any  danger  of  consulting  the  States-General  would 
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concern  only  those  responsible  for  the  present  unfortunate 
condition  of  affairs  ;  for  which  he  could  not  be  held  to 
blame,  since  it  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  he 
had  never  been  consulted  in  any  way  ;  that  such  a  step, 
taken  at  the  very  outset  of  his  Regency,  at  a  time  when 
no  one  was  thinking  of  an  assembly  of  the  States-General, 
far  less  had  asked  for  it,  would  produce  a  great  effect  in  his 
favour.  The  French  people,  always  fond  of  novelties,  and 
now  longing  impatiently  for  the  close  of  a  reign  during  which 
their  burdens  had  become  more  and  more  intolerable, 
would  be  enraptured  at  this  unexpected  gleam  of  hope 
and  liberty,  after  an  eclipse  of  more  than  a  century  ;  he 
would  win  all  hearts  without  risk  to  himself,  and  to  the 
complete  discomfiture  of  his  enemies. 

I  advised  him  to  call  the  attention  of  the  States-General, 
without  delay,  to  the  condition  of  the  national  finances, 
telling  them  that,  as  it  seemed  to  require  desperate  remedies, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  leave  the  choice  to  the  nation 
itself  ;  that  he  would  furnish  them  with  all  the  information 
in  his  power,  and  leave  them  free  to  discuss  the  question 
without  interference,  and  faithfully  abide  by  such  advice 
as,  after  due  deliberation,  they  should  think  fit  to  offer. 
He  should,  I  said,  exhort  them  not  to  lose  a  moment  in 
setting  to  work,  because  while  the  question  was  unsettled 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  administration  would  be  thrown 
out  of  gear ;  and  finally  say  a  few  words  about  the  new 
Councils  (the  establishment  of  which  would  have  been 
announced  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  States-General) ; 
not,  indeed,  as  a  matter  on  which  he  was  bound  to  consult 
them  (for  he  must  be  very  careful  not  to  set  any  precedents 
of  that  sort),  but  casually,  with  an  air  of  kindly  confidence  ; 
by  way  of  assuring  them  that  the  Council  of  Finance  would 
merely  carry  on  the  system  actually  in  force,  and  not  at- 
tempt any  innovations  tiU  informed  of  the  result  of  their 
dehberations. 

"  I  think,"  I  added,  "  that  no  great  eloquence  is  required 
to  convince  you  of  the  prodigious  effect  in  your  favour 
which  such  a  speech  will  produce.  The  ignorant  multitude, 
which  beheves  the  States-General  to  be  invested  with  great 
power,  will  bless  you  as  the  restorer  of  the  ancient  rights 
of  the  nation.  The  minority,  who  are  aware  that  the 
States-General  have  no  power  whatever,  beyond  that  of 
stating  the  grievances  of  their  constituents  and  suggesting 
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remedies,  that  they  are,  in  fact,  merely  a  body  of  petitioners, 
wUl,  nevertheless,  look  upon  your  spontaneous  action  as 
the  earnest  of  a  just  and  mUd  administration.  Possibly 
there  may  be  some  with  sharper  eyes,  who  will  perceive  that 
in  reahty  you  are  merely  shifting  to  other  shoulders  the  re- 
sponsibihty  for  remedial  measures  which  must  appear  harsh 
and  cruel  in  individual  cases  ;  after  the  decision  of  the 
States-General  no  one  can  complain  ;  certainly  no  one  will 
be  able  to  blame  you  either  for  his  own  ruin  or  for  any  ill 
consequence  to  the  State." 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  States-General  are 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  provincials  belonging  mainly 
to  the  nobility  and  the  Third  Estate,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
public  debt  is  held  by  Parisians.  The  provincial  nobiUty, 
though  driven  by  poverty  to  contract  mesalliances,  have  as 
a  rule  contracted  them  in  their  own  districts  ;  they  have 
no  connection  with  the  King's  creditors,  who  are  chiefly 
newly  enriched  men  living  at  Paris,  none  of  them  in  the 
least  likely  to  be  chosen  as  deputies  for  the  Third  Estate, 
any  more  than  men  belonging  to  the  horde  of  financiers, 
tax-farmers,  and  so  on.  Consequently  the  great  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  States-General  will,  in  their  own 
personal  interests  as  well  as  in  those  of  their  constituents, 
be  incKned  to  prefer  national  bankruptcy  to  an  augmenta- 
tion, or  even  to  the  continuance,  of  the  present  taxes  ;  they 
will  pay  little  attention  to  the  outcries  of  the  individuals 
ruined  by  repudiation  when  offered  the  prospect  of  dehver- 
ance  from  the  inquisitorial  taxes,  which  have  not  only  laid 
bare  the  secrets  of  families  and  exposed  them  to  the  greed 
and  mahee  of  taxgatherers,  but  have  so  clogged  and  hindered 
commerce,  internal  and  foreign,  that  it  has  been  practically 
destroyed.  Such  a  prospect  of  freedom,  of  moderate  taxes 
to  be  imposed  on  the  advice  of  the  States-General  themselves, 
would  seem  to  the  deputies  like  that  of  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth,  and  they  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
prefer  their  own  happiness  to  that  of  the  public  creditors. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  a  number  of  deputies  might  be  investors  in 
Hotel-de-Ville  stock,  and  for  that  reason  it  might  be  found 
advisable  to  make  an  exception  in  that  particular  case  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  repudiation  seemed  the  pohcy  most  likely 
to  attract  popular  support,  and  it  was  towards  that  course 
that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  should  cleverly  direct  the  attention 
of  the  States-General. 
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I  warned  him,  in  conclusion,  that  he  must  make  up  his 
mind,  whatever  financial  measures  the  States-General  re- 
commended, to  adopt  them  as  his  own,  and  carry  them  out 
with  undeviating  firmness  ;  otherwise  he  would  throw  away 
all  the  advantages  already  pointed  out.  Having  asked  the 
States-General  for  their  advice,  and  promised  to  abide  by  it, 
any  other  course  would  be  a  distinct  breach  of  faith,  which 
would  be  bitterly  resented  by  the  nation.  I  warned  him 
that  such  conduct  would  expose  him  to  a  revolution  of 
which  foreign  countries,  and  especially  Spain,  would  avail 
themselves  to  effect  his  overthrow,  and  in  which  he  would 
find  none  to  pity  and  none  to  help  him. 

These  subjects  having  been  thoroughly  discussed  between 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  myself,  we  next  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  certain  questions  connected  with  the  Regency.  I 
had  given  a  good  deal  of  study  to  the  history  of  former 
Regencies  ;  and  my  advice  to  him  was  to  assume  his  office 
before  calling  a  meeting  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and 
to  allow  as  little  interference  as  possible  on  the  part  of 
that  body.  When  a  King  dies  leaving  a  successor  under 
age  the  Regency  falls,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  the  nearest 
relation  of  the  young  monarch,  even  if  it  were  to  his  mother 
or  sister,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  women  cannot  succeed 
to  the  Crown.  The  claim  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
therefore  indisputable ;  but,  although  the  King  himseK  could 
not  prevent  him  becoming  Regent,  he  would  probably  try 
to  limit  his  powers  in  favour  of  M.  du  Maine. 

Now  the  First-President  was  the  humble  servant  of  M. 
and  Madame  du  Maine,  who  had  procured  his  appointment 
with  a  view  to  their  own  interests  ;  if  a  struggle  arose 
between  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  M.  du  Maine  over  any 
limitations  contained  in  the  Bang's  will  the  influence  of  the 
First-President,  which  was  very  great,  would  certainly  be 
exerted  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  has  constantly  sought  to  estabhsh  a  claim  to  be  a 
check  on  the  supreme  authority ;  it  has  more  than  once  tried 
to  make  our  Kings  themselves  recognise  this  pretension,  and 
has  invariably  taken  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  a  period 
of  Regency.  Its  vanity  would  be  flattered  at  finding  it- 
self the  arbiter  in  such  a  dispute,  and  although,  speaking 
generally,  it  did  not  regard  the  elevation  of  the  bastards 
with  a  favourable  eye,  in  this  case  it  would  undoubtedly 
support  any  measure  tending  to  diminish  the  power  of 
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the  Regent.  A  triumph  for  M.  du  Maine,  gained  by  such 
means,  would  have  very  dangerous  consequences  ;  it  would 
hamper  and  embarrass  the  Duke  of  Orleans  throughout 
his  administration,  and  might  very  possibly  lead  to  serious 
disturbances. 

I  suggested  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  that  as  soon  as  the 
King  had  expired  he  should  immediately  assemble  the  Peers 
and  Officers  of  the  Crown,  together  with  M.  du  Maine,  the 
Count  de  Toulouse,  and  M.  le  Due,  the  only  Prince  of  the 
Blood  of  full  age.  After  some  brief  remarks  in  praise  of 
the  late  King,  and  expressing  their  grief  for  his  loss.  His 
Royal  Highness  should  go  on  to  say  that  steps  must  be 
taken  at  once  to  carry  on  the  Government,  and  that,  in 
accordance  with  his  undoubted  rights,  he  assumed  the 
Regency.  Looking  round  with  an  air  of  confidence,  but  at 
the  same  time  in  a  tone  of  authority,  he  should  add  :  "I 
presume  that  none  of  you  have  any  objection  to  offer " ; 
then,  rising,  he  should  require  their  attendance  in  Parlia- 
ment that  afternoon,  and  dismiss  them  with  a  few  gracious 
words  to  each  person.  If  the  King  died  in  the  evening  this 
assembly  should  not  be  held  tiU  next  morning,  so  that 
M.  du  Maine  and  the  First-President  might  have  no 
opportunity  for  intriguing  with  members  of  the  ParUament 
during  the  night. 

The  Parhament  being  assembled,  he  should  say  that,  as  a 
mark  of  esteem,  he  had  come  in  person  to  condole  with 
members  on  the  loss  which  France  had  sustained  and  to 
announce  that  he  had  assumed  the  Regency  by  right  of 
birth,  assuring  them  that  he  would  gladly  avail  himself 
of  their  advice  and  experience  when  necessary,  and  as  a  proof 
of  his  confidence  would  at  once  communicate  to  them  a 
plan  for  the  administration  of  the  Government  which  had 
been  found  among  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  papers.  He 
should  then  announce  the  establishment  of  Councils,  but 
without  naming  any  of  their  members,  and  cut  the  rest  of 
the  proceedings  as  short  as  possible. 

The  assumption  and  declaration  of  the  Regency  having 
been  completed  before  the  opening  of  the  sitting,  there  would 
be  nothing  for  the  Parhament  to  vote  upon  or  decide ;  if 
M.  du  Maine  seemed  inchned  to  murmur,  the  Regent  should 
tell  him  at  once  that,  after  aU  the  boons  he  had  asked  for 
and  obtained,  for  which  there  was  absolutely  no  precedent, 
he  was  the  last  person  who  ought  to  object  to  a  procedure 
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in  accordance  with  every  precedent  except  those  of  the  last 
two  Regencies.  If  the  First-President  began  to  speak,  the 
Regent  should  stop  him  immediately,  telling  him  that  he 
would  always  treat  the  Parhament  with  due  respect  and 
consideration,  but  he  declined  to  believe  that  it  would  set  up 
claims  incompatible  with  his  own  birthright.  If  it  came 
out  that  the  Bang  had  made  testamentary  arrangements  for 
the  Government,  the  Regent  should  add  that  he  had  the 
utmost  respect  for  the  late  King's  memory,  and  would 
always  show  deference  to  his  wishes  so  far  as  possible,  but 
what  had  happened  on  former  occasions  was  suflBcient  to 
show  that  a  King's  authority  dies  with  him  ;  the  wise  and 
just  arrangements  prescribed  by  Charles  V  and  Louis  XIII 
had  been  entirely  disregarded,  though  intended  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  State,  and  he  did  not  think  it 
right  to  show  more  deference  to  those  made  by  the  late 
King,  which  seemed  calculated  to  throw  everything  into 
confusion  ;  in  short,  he  felt  it  incompatible  with  his  own 
honour  to  submit  to  restrictions  suggested  by  ambitious 
persons  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  King's  bodily 
weakness  in  his  extreme  old  age.  Having  thus  spoken,  he 
should  close  the  proceedings  at  once. 

As  I  told  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  M.  du  Maine  might  be  a 
Duke  de  Guise  so  far  as  ambition  was  concerned,  but  he 
had  not,  like  the  Guises,  a  formidable  domestic  faction  and 
strong  foreign  support  at  his  back,  nor  had  he  their  personal 
influence.  He  was  timid  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  way  to 
deal  with  him  and  his  First-President  was  to  take  the  high 
hand  with  them  at  once.  That  would  strike  terror  into 
them  ;  this  feeble  phantom  of  the  Guises  was  so  thoroughly 
despised  personally,  and  the  honours  showered  on  him  had 
aroused  such  general  indignation,  that  even  among  his 
own  scanty  following  not  a  man  would  dare  to  raise  his  hand 
against  a  Prince  of  weU-proved  bravery,  claiming  the 
authority  which  was  his  birthright,  if  only  he  would  show 
his  moral  courage  and  firmness  by  acting  as  I  advised. 
The  Parhament  would  indeed  grumble ;  that  I  fuUy  ex- 
pected ;  but  it  would  soon  reahse  its  impotence,  and  its 
complaints,  having  no  foundation  in  reason,  would  produce 
no  more  effect  than  they  did  at  the  time  of  the  declaration 
of  Charles  IX's  majority. 

In  matters  which  did  not  affect  the  Government  or  the 
State  I  thought  the  Duke  of  Orleans  should  make  it  a  point 
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of  honour  to  defer  with  scrupulous  exactness  to  the  wishes 
of  the  late  King — not  as  a  matter  of  duty  or  obligation, 
but  of  his  own  free  will  and  accord,  as  a  mark  of  respect 
for  his  memory,  and  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being 
mean  enough  to  kick  the  dead  Uon. 

I  did  not  omit  to  advise  certain  precautionary  measures, 
such  as  prudence  would  dictate  whatever  the  contents 
of  the  Bang's  will  might  turn  out  to  be.  The  most  essential 
point  was  to  make  sure  of  the  regiment  of  Guards,  and  this 
could  easily  be  done  by  giving  money  to  the  Duke  de  Guiche, 
who  was  moreover  guided  in  everything  by  Contade,  a  man 
of  honour,  well  disposed  towards  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with 
considerable  influence  in  the  regiment.  I  had  also  taken 
pains  for  some  time  past  to  gain  over  Villars,  a  great  friend 
of  Contade's,  who  also  had  personal  influence  over  the  Duke 
de  Guiche.  Another  thing  was  to  make  sure  of  Reynold, 
Colonel  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  the  most  distinguished  and 
trusted  officer  of  that  corps,  who  was  a  highly  honourable 
man  and  secretly  discontented  with  the  yoke  of  M.  du 
Maine.  St.  Hilaire,  who  held  a  position  in  the  artillery 
similar  to  that  of  Reynold  in  the  Swiss  Guards,  was  another 
man  to  be  conciliated  ;  and  some  advances  should  be  made 
to  Argenson.  AU  this  was  done  ;  and  there  was  nothing 
to  fear  in  Paris  nor  from  the  Parhament,  which  would  find 
itself  surrounded  by  the  regiment  of  Guards  when  the  Regent 
went  to  its  meeting.  All  was  safe  in  the  provinces,  where 
the  elevation  of  the  bastards  was  extremely  unpopular, 
and  no  leading  man  would  dare  to  stir.  Nothing  remained 
therefore  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans  but  to  show  courage, 
determination,  and  coolness  ;  to  assume  an  air  of  confident 
good-nature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  authority  ;  and, 
when  the  King's  death  should  raise  the  curtain  on  this 
great  drama,  to  play  his  part  quietly  and  boldly. 

I  could  e&sily  perceive,  however,  that  he  was  not  pleased 
at  finding  my  advice  to  dispense  with  the  Parliament  in 
assuming  his  Regency  supported  by  such  powerful  argu- 
ments. He  often  interrupted  me  in  our  conversations  on 
that  subject ;  he  could  not  contest  my  reasoning,  nor  did 
he  reject  my  advice  altogether  ;  but  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  follow  it.  That  would  have  required  more  moral 
courage  and  tenacity  of  purpose  than  he  had  received  from 
nature  ;  a  more  masterful  disposition  ;  a  greater  readiness 
to  take  his  own  line,  more  self-reliance  at  the  critical  moment, 
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than  he  had  it  in  him  to  show.  I  contented  myself  with 
giving  him  my  advice,  repeating  my  arguments  on  more 
than  one  occasion  ;  but  I  forebore  to  press  him  beyond  a 
certain  point.  One  thing  which  deterred  me  from  doing 
so  was  my  knowledge  of  his  suspicious  disposition ;  I  per- 
ceived that,  to  disguise  from  himself  the  real  motives  of  his 
refusal,  namely,  weakness  and  timidity,  he  had  brought 
himself  to  believe  that  I  wanted  to  make  use  of  him  to 
gratify  my  own  hatred  of  the  Parhament  arising  from  the 
affair  of  the  cap.  If  he  entertained  such  a  suspicion,  what 
took  place  at  the  outset  of  his  Regency  gave  him  reason  to 
repent  of  having  done  so,  and  of  having  allowed  himself  to 
be  drawn  away  by  certain  persons  of  doubtful  fidelity,  who 
led  him  into  a  position  of  such  danger  that  his  Regency  was 
nearly  overthrown  before  it  had  well  begun.  These  persons 
were  Maisons  and  D'Effiat,  two  scoundrels  devoted  to  M. 
du  Maine  and  the  Parliament ;  Canillac,  who  looked  upon 
Maisons  as  an  oracle  ;  and  perhaps  Noce,  through  ignorant 
infatuation  for  the  imposing  name  of  Parliament. 

Noce  was  a  tall,  good-looking  man,  who  had  served  with 
some  credit.  He  was  clever  and  witty,  and,  when  he  chose, 
could  make  himself  very  agreeable.  He  was  well  off ;  and 
unmarried,  for  he  liked  his  liberty  better  than  anything. 
He  was  the  son  of  Fontenay,  formerly  sub-governor  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  thus  became  known  to  that  Prince, 
who  took  a  fancy  to  him,  mainly  on  account  of  his  hatred 
of  all  constraint,  his  thoroughly  Epicurean  philosophy,  and 
a  certain  bluntness  of  manner,  which,  when  it  did  not  de- 
generate into  rudeness,  as  it  did  sometimes,  was  rather 
amusing.  For  the  rest,  he  was,  for  a  man  of  the  world, 
fairly  honourable,  but  very  eccentric  in  his  ways.  It  was 
not  everybody  that  he  got  on  with.  He  was  extremely 
lazy ;  he  never  put  himself  out  for  anything,  and  denied 
himself  nothing  that  he  fancied.  He  wandered  about  a 
good  deal,  going  to  places  where  the  climate  was  good,  or 
where  rare  delicacies  were  to  be  found  at  certain  seasons  ; 
sometimes,  if  he  found  a  pleasant  climate,  or  a  mistress  to 
his  liking,  he  would  spend  some  years  in  one  spot  He  was 
pohte  in  his  manners,  knew  his  place,  and  never  tried  to 
push  himself  forward  ;  aU  he  cared  for  was  to  have  sufficient 
money  to  gratify  his  numerous  whims. 

All  this  pleased  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  made  a  friend 
of  him,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  when  he  happened  to 
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be  at  Paris.  I  hardly  knew  him  myself,  nor  any  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans'  acquaintances  at  Paris  ;  they  never  came 
to  Versailles,  and  I  did  not  see  very  much  of  them  during  the 
Regency.  They  looked  after  the  Regent's  suppers  and 
amusements,  with  which  I  had  nothing  to  do,  and  it  fell 
to  my  lot  to  help  him  with  his  more  serious  business. 

There  was  an  idea  which  I  had  long  been  turning  over  in 
my  mind;  and  when  I  began  to  perceive  signs  of  faihng 
health  in  the  King  I  determined  to  go  into  it  more  closely. 
Accordingly,  I  took  advantage  of  a  visit  to  La  Ferte  to  draw 
up  a  paper  on  the  subject,  getting  people  who  were  better  at 
figures  than  myself  to  make  the  calculations,  without  telling 
them  what  they  were  for  ;  and  I  saw  that  there  reaUy  was 
something  in  my  idea.  It  was  this.  I  wished  to  make 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  free  to  dispose  of  the  principal  Court 
Offices  as  they  became  vacant,  besides  others  of  which  I 
shall  speak  presently,  and  have  the  credit  of  handing  them 
over  unburdened  to  the  King  when  he  attained  his  majority. 

There  was  hardly  one  of  these  offices  of  which  the  re- 
version was  not  given  away,  or  which  was  not  burdened 
with  a  heavy  hrevet-de-retenue,  which  came  to  much  the  same 
thing.  In  this  way  they  had  become  practically  hereditary ; 
there  was  nothing  left  for  the  King  to  give  away.  A  son 
succeeding  his  father  was  invariably  granted  a  hrevet-de- 
retenue  of  the  same  amount ;  and  if,  by  a  chance  which  did 
not  occur  more  than  once  in  twenty  years,  one  of  these  offices 
did  become  vacant,  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  had 
to  pay  off  the  hrevet-de-retenue  held  by  his  predecessor. 
He,  in  his  turn,  was  granted  a  fresh  hrevet-de-retenue ;  but, 
though  this  enabled  him  to  pay  the  full  price  for  the  office, 
the  interest  on  the  hrevet-de-retenue  absorbed  the  whole  of 
his  pay,  so  that  practically  he  discharged  its  duties  at  his 
own  expense,  and  often  ruined  himself  in  doing  so 

I  wished,  therefore,  to  pay  off  all  these  hrevets-de-retenue, 
which  would  have  been  an  unexpected  boon  to  those  who 
held  them,  liberating  them  from  the  debt  contracted  on 
that  security,  and  setting  them  free  to  enjoy  the  fuU  amount 
of  their  pay.  In  this  way  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would  earn 
the  gratitude  of  a  large  number  of  persons  of  considerable 
influence,  and  he  would  be  free  to  appoint  any  one  he  chose 
to  vacancies  occurring  during  his  Regency,  besides  leaving 
the  King  in  the  same  position  at  his  majority.  But,  to  do 
any  real  good,  he  would  have  to  make  a  rule  to  grant  no 
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fresh  reversions  or  brevets-de-retenue  ;  and  to  this  rule  there 
must  be  no  exceptions  whatever. 

I  wished  to  deal  with  the  less  important  governorships 
and  lieutenant-generalcies  of  provinces  in  the  same  way. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unseemly  than  the  way  in  which 
these  offices  were  filled.  Many  of  them  had  become  practic- 
ally hereditary ;  they  were  often  held  by  children  ;  in 
almost  an  cases  by  persons  perfectly  unqualified  for  their 
posts.  At  the  same  time  there  were  numbers  of  general 
officers  with  nothing  to  look  forward  to  when  past  service 
but  some  petty  government  for  which  they  had  to  wait  a 
long  time,  and  in  many  cases  never  obtained.  I  proposed 
to  buy  out  the  present  holders  of  Lieutenant-Generalcies 
of  provinces  and  give  their  offices  to  the  older  and  more 
distinguished  of  these  Generals,  and  thus  leave  a  number 
of  less  important  posts  and  governorships  open  for  deserving 
officers  of  lower  rank.  This  would  not  only  substitute 
officers  of  mature  age,  of  tried  merit  and  valour,  accustomed 
to  command,  for  a  number  of  mere  figureheads,  most  of  them 
perfectly  ridiculous,  but  would  also  secure  the  attachment 
of  the  officers  of  the  Army,  by  opening  to  them  the  prospect 
of  a  comfortable  and  honourable  provision  for  their  decHning 
years. 

I  proposed  to  raise  the  necessary  money  by  means  of  a 
secret  levy  on  financiers  and  taxgatherers.  Experience 
had  proved  that  it  is  useless  to  set  the  ordinary  Courts  of 
Justice  to  work  where  these  people  are  concerned  ;  money 
and  influence  always  save  them  unless  they  have  rendered 
themselves  absolutely  odious.  Even  when  it  is  decided  to 
tax  their  ill-gotten  gains  the  King  has  to  pay  the  costs  of 
the  case,  which  are  heavy,  so  that  in  the  end  he  has  profited 
nothing,  or  so  little  as  not  to  be  worth  mentioning  ;  and, 
besides  this,  the  pubhcity  of  such  proceedings  impairs 
the  credit  which  is  so  essential  to  our  finances  under  the 
present  system. 

Instead  of  employing  this  ruinous  method,  I  proposed 
to  deal  with  these  people  separately  and  privately ;  to  tell 
each  individual  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  drag  his  affairs  into  the  light  of  day,  to  injure  his 
credit,  or  to  squeeze  him  unduly  ;  but,  since  it  was  notorious 
that  ilia  profits  had  been  enormous  and  excessive,  it  was 
only  fair  that  he  should  contribute  a  portion  of  them  to 
the  public  service.     This  contribution  should  be  moderate, 
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and  assessed  according  to  what  each  individual  could  fairly 
be  expected  to  pay  ;  the  time  allowed  for  payment  should 
be  brief,  and  the  persons  concerned  exhorted  to  make  it 
with  a  good  grace  ;  if  any  of  them  seemed  disposed  to  be 
insolent  they  should  be  dealt  with  rigorously,  without  delay 
and  without  mercy,  as  a  warning  to  others.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  approaching  assembly  of  the  States-General 
would  greatly  facilitate  this  operation,  for  the  financiers 
would  not  care  to  be  left  to  their  tender  mercies  ;  and  a 
promise  to  guarantee  them  from  the  pubUc  vengeance  which 
they  had  so  much  reason  to  dread  would  be  the  best  means 
of  obtaining  prompt  payment. 

I  also  called  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to 
the  condition  of  the  Navy,  and  begged  him  most  earnestly 
to  undertake  its  restoration,  so  far  as  funds  would  permit. 
For,  to  a  country  bounded  by  two  seas,  a  strong  Navy  is  of 
the  utmost  importance ;  on  that  depends  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  its  colonial  trade,  its  chief  source  of  wealth. 
This  matter  has  steadily  become  more  urgent  since  the 
long  internal  peace  enjoyed  by  England  has  enabled  that 
nation  to  cover  every  sea  with  its  ships,  and  to  lay  down 
the  law  to  all  other  Powers  ;  whereas  there  was  a  time 
when  our  King  disputed  the  mastery  of  the  ocean  against 
England  and  Holland  combined,  and  gained  victories  over 
them. 

Another  matter  which  I  brought  to  his  notice  was  the 
shocking  condition  of  the  roads  and  bridges  throughout 
the  Kingdom.  Every  municipality  paid  heavy  sums  for 
their  maintenance  and  repair  ;  but  of  these  half  remained 
in  the  pockets  of  the  contractors,  and  the  work  was  badly 
done.  Many  bridges  were  broken  down  ;  many  roads  so 
bad  that  they  could  not  be  used  ;  the  internal  trade  of  the 
country  was  crippled  for  want  of  direct  communication, 
and  by  the  expense  of  having  to  employ  twice  or  three 
times  the  proper  number  of  horses  to  drag  vehicles  through 
the  broken  roads,  in  which  they  were  frequently  bogged 
and  broke  down.  I  suggested  that,  as  we  were  now  at 
peace,  soldiers  should  be  employed  in  repairing  the  roads 
all  over  the  kingdom  ;  they  would  be  glad  to  do  it  for  a 
small  increase  of  pay,  which  would  not  amount  to  a  tenth 
part  of  what  the  work  would  cost  by  other  means  ;  and 
the  officers  would  be  responsible  that  it  was  weU  done. 
As  for  the  bridges,  their  repairs  must  be  undertaken  by 
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degrees,  beginning  with  the  most  necessary  engineers 
of  the  highest  repute  for  skill  and  integrity  should  be 
appointed  to  superintend  the  work,  and  see  that  the  money 
appropriated  for  it  was  properly  spent. 

In  this  way  a  stop  would  be  put  to  the  malpractices 
which  had  so  long  prevailed,  by  which  an  Intendant  of 
Finance,  a  Treasurer,  a  Farmer-General,  a  Minister,  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  public  funds  to  con- 
struct roads  and  bridges  leading  to  their  own  country- 
houses,  and  nowhere  else.  The  great  men  of  the  day — 
that  is,  the  men  of  the  gown  and  pen,  for  nobody  else  can 
be  called  great  nowadays — had  embellished  their  parks  and 
gardens  with  lakes,  watercourses,  and  terraces,  which  had 
cost  enormous  sums,  of  which  hardly  a  pistole  came  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  I  reminded  the  Duke  of  Orleans  of 
what  the  King  said  to  Madame  de  la  VriUiere,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  Madame  de  Saint-Simon.  She  was  praising  the 
beauties  of  the  terrace  along  the  Loire  at  Ghateauneuf, 
which  is,  indeed,  extraordinarily  fine.  "  I  should  rather 
think  so,"  said  the  King  drily;  "  it  was  made  at  my  ex- 
pense. The  money  for  its  construction  was  taken  for  many 
a  year  out  of  the  fund  for  maintaining  the  roads  and  bridges 
of  the  district !  "  My  suggestions  on  this  subject  were 
highly  approved  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  he  seemed 
determined  to  carry  them  out. 

I  also  spoke  to  him  freely  on  a  more  delicate  subject.  I 
said  he  was  aware  that  for  a  time  long  past  I  had  refrained 
from  saying  anything  about  his  private  Hfe,  for  I  knew  it 
was  useless ;  but,  now  that  he  was  about  to  assume  a 
higher  position,  I  could  not  help  imploring  him  to  consider 
the  matter  seriously ;  to  ask  himself  what,  if  he  was  a 
private  citizen,  he  would  think  and  say  of  a  Regent  who, 
at  the  age  of  forty  and  more,  prided  himself  on  leading  the 
life  of  a  musketeer  of  eighteen ;  in  the  company  of  people 
with  whom  no  decent  person  would  associate.  I  begged 
him  to  consider  the  effect  of  such  conduct  on  his  authority 
at  home ;  on  the  respect  of  foreigners  ;  and  on  his  in- 
fluence with  the  young  King  when  he  should  begin  to 
understand  and  see  things  for  himself.  I  warned  him 
that  he  would  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  discredit  if  he 
allowed  himself  to  make  any  sort  of  parade  of  impiety. 
He  would  alienate  not  only  monks  and  priests,  but  aU 
respectable  and  religious  persons  ;    moreover,  he  would  be 
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acting  in  direct  contravention  of  the  libertine  maxim, 
which  he  often  repeated  with  approval,  that  rehgion  is  a 
fable,  cunningly  devised  to  keep  men  within  bounds  and 
prevent  them  from  rebelling  against  the  laws  which  hold 
society  together.  If  he  really  believed  in  this  maxim,  I 
said,  he  must  see  that  in  his  own  interests  he  was  bound  to 
show  respect  to  rehgion,  and  not  make  himself  odious  by 
setting  an  example  of  impiety. 

I  dwelt  strongly  on  this  important  point,  teUing  him  at 
the  same  time  that  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  be  a 
hypocrite  ;  I  simply  wished  him  to  refrain  from  open  sneers 
at  rehgion,  and  to  discountenance  such  talk  in  his  pre- 
sence ;  to  behave,  in  short,  hke  a  well-bred  man  of  the 
world,  who  treats  with  respect  the  rehgion  of  the  country 
in  which  he  happens  to  be,  and,  whatever  his  private 
opinion  of  it  may  be,  abstains  from  any  outward  mark  of 
contempt.  I  also  made  him  see  the  danger  of  a  mistress 
to  a  man  in  the  position  he  was  about  to  fill ;  I  begged 
him,  if  he  must  give  way  to  this  weakness,  to  change  the 
object  of  it  frequently,  so  as  not  to  become  enslaved  to 
one  individual  ;  and  to  imitate  the  precautions  adopted 
by  certain  prelates  to  maintain  their  reputation  and  con- 
ceal their  debauched  habits.  I  told  him,  however,  that  he 
would  henceforth  have  so  much  to  occupy  his  mind,  and 
of  such  an  interesting  nature,  that  he  would  find  it  easy 
to  give  up  merely  sensual  pleasures. 

I  advised  him  to  make  a  point  of  seeing  the  King  every 
day  ;  but  not  always  at  the  same  hour,  so  that  no  visit 
should  give  rise  to  comment ;  and  to  gratify  his  vanity 
by  treating  him  with  the  most  profound  respect,  for  chil- 
dren are  naturally  proud  and  self-conscious,  at  the  same 
time  with  a  certain  familiarity  arising  from  his  position 
and  relationship.  In  this  way,  with  a  little  tact,  I  thought 
he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  winning  the  child's  heart. 
I  suggested  that  he  should  sometimes  be  in  attendance  at 
the  proper  hour  to  render  the  service  to  the  King  at  his 
meals  ;  and  that  he  should  be  careful  to  make  himself 
pleasant  to  the  members  of  the  King's  household,  Hstening 
attentively  to  any  requests  they  had  to  make,  and  granting 
them  whenever  it  was  possible.  But  I  thought  he  would 
do  well,  with  them  as  with  aU  other  petitioners,  to  follow 
the  practice  of  the  Bang,  who  never  gave  an  immediate 
reply,  but  merely  said,  "  I  wiU  see  about  it." 
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As  for  audiences  in  general,  I  hoped  he  would  not  waste 
his  time  by  granting  too  many.  Audiences  to  foreign 
Ambassadors  could  not  be  avoided ;  but  I  advised  him  to 
follow  the  practice  of  the  King,  who  never  would  enter 
into  negotiations  personally.  He  was  always  informed 
beforehand  of  the  subject  of  the  interview,  and  replied 
briefly  without  committing  himself,  or  allowing  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  discussion  ;  if  the  Ambassador  persisted, 
which  was  rarely  the  case,  he  told  him  politely  that  he 
could  say  no  more,  and  referred  him  to  Torcy,  who  was 
invariably  present,  as  the  Minister  who  knew  his  inten- 
tions. This  was  a  hint  that  the  audience  was  at  an  end ; 
if  the  Ambassador  failed  to  take  it,  the  King  left  him,  with 
a  slight  bow,  and  went  into  the  adjoining  room.  Then 
the  Ambassador  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  retire,  civilly 
escorted  by  Torcy.  Such  was  the  procedure  which  I 
recommended  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  a  little  additional 
politeness,  to  mark  the  difference  between  a  Regent  and 
a  King,  especially  such  a  King  as  Louis  XIV. 

It  wiU  be  seen  later  on  that  much  of  the  time  and  trouble 
I  spent  over  these  conversations  was  thrown  away  ;  but 
I  think  it  is  only  due  to  myself  to  put  my  opinions  and 
advice  on  record. 


CHAPTER   XII 
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The  King's  health — People  inquisitive  about  the  future — The  Duchess  of 
Orleans  questions  me — ^Difficulty  of  evading  her — ^The  King's  will — 
Extraordinary  proposal  by  Maisons — Fate  of  the  Maisons  family — 
I  am  allowed  to  tell  the  Duke  de  NoaOles  about  the  plans  for  the 
Regency — His  strange  suggestions — The  fortification  of  Paris — ^De- 
struction of  Versailles — He  persuades  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  abandon 
his  intention  of  assembling  the  States-General — ^Farewell  audience  of 
the  Persian  Ambassador — Fagon's  treatment  of  the  King's  health — 
Mar^chal's  warning — The  King's  enormous  appetite — Paris  doctors 
called  in  to  consult — Review  of  the  Gendarmerie — The  King  takes  a 
last  opportunity  to  exalt  M.  du  Maine — The  Duke  of  Orleans  loses  a 
chance  of  asserting  himself — ^What  I  would  have  done  in  his  place. 

Though  the  King's  daily  routine  was  as  yet  unchanged, 
his  health  was  visibly  dechning  from  day  to  day,  and 
every  man  was  thinking  of  himself  and  his  own  future 
prospects.  Such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  dying 
monarch  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  still  left  solitary 
■  even  in  the  saloon  of  Marly.  I  remarked,  however,  that 
people  were  trying  to  make  up  to  me  ;  persons  of  consider, 
able  importance,  as  weU  as  those  crafty  and  impudent 
time-servers  who  curry  favour  with  a  man  to  whom  they 
have  never  spoken  in  their  Uves  the  moment  they  think 
he  may  be  useful.  I  laughed  inwardly  at  these  dirty 
attempts  to  gain  the  good-will  of  a  man  whose  influence, 
as  yet,  was  entirely  a  thing  of  the  future  ;  and  joked  about 
them  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  open  his  eyes  to  what 
he  might  expect  himself. 

The  Duke  de  NoaiUes,  who  only  came  near  him  on  the 
sly  Hke  Nicodemus,  gradually  multiplied  his  visits.  He 
tried,  without  success,  to  extract  something  out  of  me  with 
regard  to  his  future  position.  I  could  see  that  he  had  set 
his  heart  on  having  the  control  of  the  finances  ;  but  the 
King  did  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  near  his  end  for  me 
to  talk  openly  about  what  was  to  happen  after  his  death, 
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so  I  refused  to  say  anything  positive,  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  equally  reserved. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  too,  was  on  tenter-hooks  re- 
garding the  future.  She  was  chiefly  distressed  about  the 
position  of  M.  du  Maine,  for  she  could  not  conceal  from 
herself  that  he  deserved  the  worst  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  but,  apart  from  this,  she  was 
anxious  about  her  husband,  and  wished  to  know  his  plans. 
This  was  the  subject  of  aU  my  conversations  with  her 
after  the  bastards  had  been  declared  capable  of  succeeding 
to  the  Grown ;  and  these  interviews  became  a  torture  to 
me.  She  well  knew  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  com- 
plete confidence  in  me,  and  could  see  no  one  else  with  whom 
he  was  in  a  position  to  take  counsel.  Experience  had 
taught  her  that  he  relied  far  too  much  on  me  for  devising 
schemes ;  and  that  when  he  did  originate  any,  which 
rarely  happened,  he  invariably  talked  them  over  with  me. 
She  could  not  beheve  that  we  had  not  considered  the 
measures  to  be  taken  when  he  should  be  called  upon  to 
assume  his  high  position ;  and  set  herself,  with  infinite 
cleverness  and  insinuating  arts,  to  extract  information  out 
of  me. 

I  had  to  deal  with  a  very  superior  person,  very  sharp- 
sighted,  very  thoughtful,  very  tenacious  of  purpose  ;  who, 
after  her  experience  of  the  schemes  which  we  had  planned 
and  carried  through  in  concert,  knew  me  too  well  to  doubt 
that  I  was  continually  thinking  of  the  future.  Since  I 
had  brought  about  the  dismissal  of  Madame  d'Argenton 
and  the  reconciliation  between  her  husband  and  herself, 
we  had  hved  on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship  and  mutual 
confidence  ;  and  this  circumstance  was  now  my  greatest 
source  of  embarrassment.  I  had  to  keep  up  my  friendly 
relations  with  her,  to  talk  to  her  as  if  all  our  interests  were 
in  common  ;  and  yet  I  had  to  be  constantly  on  my  guard 
against  betraying  secrets  which  were  not  my  own ;  to 
bear  in  mind,  while  conversing  and  reasoning  with  her, 
that  I  was  talking  to  the  sister  of  M.  du  Maine,  for  whose 
glory  she  would  have  cheerfully  sacrificed  her  husband,  her 
children,  and  herself.  My  only  resource  was  to  spin  out 
the  time  in  unmeaning  verbiage.  I  represented  to  her  how 
dangerous  it  was  to  discuss  plans  for  the  future  while  the 
King  was  still  alive  ;  how  useless  it  was,  if  he  had  made 
testamentary  arrangements,  which  it  would  be  madness 
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to  think  of  upsetting.  I  told  her  that,  during  his  long 
reign,  submission  to  the  King's  will  had  become  ingrained 
in  people's  mtads  by  force  of  habit ;  they  had  become  so 
accustomed  to  blind  obedience  that  it  never  occurred  to 
them  now  that  anything  else  was  possible  ;  consequently, 
it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  attempt  any  changes 
at  so  critical  a  moment. 

These  arguments,  on  which  I  rung  the  changes  as  long 
as  I  could,  did  not  satisfy  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  ;  she  had 
too  often  heard  me  express  more  independent  sentiments 
to  be  so  easily  taken  in.  She  reminded  me  of  what  had 
happened  to  the  will  of  Louis  XIII,  and  often  hinted  that 
the  same  fate  might  befaU  that  of  his  successor.  I  could 
only  reply  that  times  were  changed,  and  the  circumstances 
altogether  different ;  that  Louis  XIII  had  communicated 
the  contents  of  his  will  to  his  Queen,  to  Monsieur,  and  to 
M.  le  Prince,  in  the  presence  of  the  leading  personages  of 
the  Court,  so  that  they  could  make  up  their  minds  before- 
hand what  to  do  ;  whereas  no  one  knew  what  arrangements 
the  present  King  had  made,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would 
hear  them  for  the  first  time,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  "  That  alone, 
Madame,"  I  added,  "  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
letting  things  take  their  course  ;  for  no  one  knows  better 
than  you  how  difficult  it  is  to  rouse  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
to  action,  even  when  all  difficulties  have  been  smoothed 
away  ;  I  need  only  remind  you  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry's 
marriage,  and  many  other  things  which  you  remember 
as  well  as  I  do." 

In  this  fashion  did  I  try  to  evade  the  snares  which  beset 
me  daily  ;  but  this  perpetual,  though  necessary,  deceit 
was  so  painful  to  me  that  I  went  in  terror  lest  the  expres- 
sion of  my  face  or  the  sound  of  my  voice  should  betray  me. 
My  spirit  is  naturally  frank,  upright,  and  truthful ;  I  never 
could  bring  myself  to  conceal  my  opinions,  even  when  beset 
by  perils  in  the  midst  of  the  most  dangerous  Court  in  the 
world,  and,  though  it  often  cost  me  dear,  I  never  learnt 
wisdom  from  experience,  as  many  passages  in  these  Memoirs 
wiU  testify.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  tortures  I 
suffered  when  I  found  myself  compelled  to  choose  between 
two  things  :  either  to  ruin  the  State,  which  I  hoped  to 
save  and  restore  ;  to  ruin  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  myself 
with  him  ;    or  to  deceive,  of  set  purpose  and  through  a 
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considerable  period  of  time,  a  Princess  with  whom  I  had 
been  for  many  years  on  a  footing  of  mutual  confidence  and 
friendship,  and  whom  I  had  to  meet,  day  after  day,  on 
that  footing.  At  the  close  of  our  conversations  I  often  had 
to  go  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  tell  him  what  had  passed, 
so  that  he  might  be  ready  with  the  same  arguments  which 
I  had  used ;  and  more  than  once  I  went  to  him  shedding 
tears  of  grief  and  bitterness.  He  made  me  still  more  angry 
by  laughing  at  me,  for  deceit  and  dissimulation  came  more 
easily  to  him  than  to  me  ;  and  in  my  rage  I  took  the  liberty 
of  telling  him,  in  plain  and  not  very  becoming  terms,  what 
I  thought  of  him.  This  went  on  right  up  to  the  time  of 
the  King's  death. 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  King  handed  over  his  will 
to  the  custody  of  the  First-President  and  Procureur-Gdneral 
they  placed  it  in  a  hole,  excavated  for  the  purpose  in  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  and  guarded  by  iron 
doors.  Not  many  days  afterwards  Maisons  came  to  see  me, 
and  began  talking  about  it.  He  said  these  precautions, 
and  the  publicity  given  to  them,  were  dictated  by  spite  and 
iU-will  towards  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  wiU  itself 
obviously  directed  against  his  interests.  He  went  on  to 
speak,  in  the  most  moving  tones,  of  the  dangers  to  which 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  exposed,  and  of  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  M.  du  Maine  and  the  bastards  generally,  omitting 
nothing  likely  to  arouse  my  indignation,  and  interrupting 
himself  frequently  to  indulge  in  declamation  against  those 
who  had  instigated  the  execution  of  a  document  so  fatal  to 
the  State  and  the  Royal  Family. 

When  his  eloquence  had  run  dry  I  told  him  that  all  he  said 
was  perfectly  true,  but  unfortunately  there  was  nothing 
new  about  it ;  I  quite  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  danger  of 
the  situation,  but  the  worst  of  it  was  that  there  was  no 
remedy.  "  No  remedy  !  "  he  broke  in,  with  his  furtive 
smile,  "  a  man  of  sense  and  determination  can  always  find 
a  remedy,  even  in  the  most  imminent  peril ;  and  I  am 
astonished  that  you,  who  possess  both,  should  be  at  a  loss." 
He  then  went  on  to  say  that  this  will,  obviously  concocted  by 
M.  du  Maine,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  the  Chancellor, 
and  directed  against  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed and  never  see  the  light.  I  said,  no  doubt  that 
would  be  the  shortest  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  how 
was  it  possible  to  suppress  a  document  registered  by  the 
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Parliament  -with  ostentatious  publicity,  and  guarded  by  all 
the  precautions  that  art  could  suggest — precautions,  more- 
over, which  were  well  known  to  the  public.  "  Is  that  all  ?  " 
said  Maisons  ;  "  then  all  you  have  to  do  is  this  :  have 
masons  and  locksmiths  in  readiness,  and,  the  moment 
the  King  has  expired,  march  them  to  the  Palace  of  Justice, 
escorted  by  troops  on  whom  you  can  depend,  under  in- 
telhgent  oflScers  ;  break  open  the  repository,  take  out  the 
will,  and  never  allow  it  to  be  seen  by  anybody  !  " 

I  was  greatly  astonished  at  this  suggestion.  I  told 
Maisons  that,  although  I  hoped  the  King's  will  would  prove 
as  futile  and  ineffectual  as  that  of  his  predecessor,  such  a 
high-handed  proceeding  as  the  violation  of  a  deposit,  in  the 
midst  of  the  capital  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  sanctuary 
of  justice,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  It  would  shock  the 
friends  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  give  his  enemies  as 
useful  a  handle  against  him  as  they  could  well  desire  ;  the 
horrible  reports  concerning  him  would  acquire  a  weight 
which  aU  the  craft  and  influence  of  those  who  set  them  about 
had  never  yet  been  able  to  give  them  ;  and  it  would  expose 
him  to  the  just  resentment  of  the  Parliament  at  the  very 
moment  when,  according  to  a  comparatively  modern  custom 
which  had  almost  acquired  the  force  of  law,  he  must  have 
recourse  to  it  to  confirm  him  in  his  Regency.  And  if,  in 
carrying  this  scheme  into  execution,  a  riot  should  break  out, 
perhaps  supported  by  the  Swiss  Guards,  and  blood  were 
spi]t,  who  could  foresee  the  consequences  ?  One  thing 
only  was  certain  :  whatever  happened,  the  affair  would 
always  be  cast  up  as  a  reproach  against  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ; 
and  if  by  any  chance  he  failed  to  get  hold  of  the  will  he  would 
be  covered  with  derision  and  contempt. 

We  talked  for  some  time,  but  Maisons  was  not  to  be  con- 
vinced ;  when  he  left  me  he  went  straight  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  made  the  same  proposal,  hoping  apparently 
to  persuade  him  before  I  had  time  to  talk  him  over.  Fortu- 
nately, he  met  with  no  better  reception.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
made  the  same  objections  that  I  had,  which,  indeed,  sug- 
gested themselves  obviously  ;  but  Maisons  stiU  persisted, 
and,  to  our  great  astonishment,  never  ceased  teasing  us  about 
this  matter  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  a 
few  days  before  that  of  the  King.  It  was  no  fault  of  his  if  I 
did  not  commit  the  folly  of  going  to  the  Palace  of  Justice  to 
reconnoitre  the  place  where  the  will  was  concealed,  according 
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to  directions  which  he  gave. me — I,  who  had  not  the  sUght- 
est  excuse  for  going  there,  and  had  never  been  near  that 
part  of  the  building.  When  he  found  that  he  could  not 
overcome  my  perverse  obstinacy,  as  he  called  it,  he  begged 
me,  at  any  rate,  to  go  to  the  quay  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  and  examine  the  tower  where  the  will  was  de- 
posited, which  he  pointed  out  to  me.  It  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Quai  des  Morfondus,  but  partly  concealed  by  the 
houses  along  that  quay  ;  and  how  much  information  one 
could  derive  from  a  distant  view  hke  that  may  be  easily 
imagined.  I  promised,  not  indeed,  to  stand  staring  on  the 
quay  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  passers-by,  but  to  walk 
along  it  and  see  as  much  as  could  be  seen  ;  but  I  told  him 
it  was  simply  to  satisfy  him,  for  nothing  on  earth  should 
induce  me  to  take  part  in  such  an  enterprise. 

It  is  incomprehensible  how  a  scheme  like  this  could  ever 
have  entered  the  head  of  a  man  like  Maisons,  a  president- 
a-mortier,  highly  respected  in  the  law-courts  as  well  as  in 
society,  who  was  always  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  sense 
and  sound  judgement.  Can  he  have  been  so  treacherous 
as  to  have  devised  it  in  concert  with  M.  du  Maine,  in  order 
to  ruin  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  the  outset  of  his  Regency  ; 
perhaps  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  Seals  for  himself  ?  for 
such  a  service  would  have  made  it  quite  worth  M.  du  Maine's 
while  to  throw  the  Chancellor  overboard,  if  he  succeeded  in 
grasping  the  supreme  power.  However  that  may  be,  for 
a  whole  year  he  never  ceased  pestering  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  myself  about  this  scheme  of  his,  and,  as  he  died  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  we  never  got  to  the  bottom  of  this  strange 
affair. 

I  will  here  finish  up  aU  that  concerns  Maisons  and  his 
family,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  my  narrative  of  the  last  days 
of  Louis  XIV.  Persons  who  make  a  boast  of  having  no 
religion  are,  unfortunately,  only  too  common.  Led  away 
by  what  they  imagine  to  be  the  tone  of  good  society,  they 
like  to  show  themselves  superior  to  vulgar  prejudices ; 
though  very  often  they  are  not  quite  so  fully  convinced  in 
their  own  minds  as  they  wish  to  appear.  But  it  is  rarely 
that  we  see  persons  who,  from  their  position  in  fife,  dare  not 
make  a  parade  of  infideUty,  yet  who  are  in  reality  abso- 
lutely without  a  vestige  of  reUgious  belief.  Such,  however, 
were  Maisons  and  his  family.  His  father  had  no  rehgion 
whatever  ;    and  his  wife,  the  elder  sister  of  the  Mar^chale 
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de  Villars,  was  in  the  same  case.  They  took  great  trouble 
is  selecting  a  tutor  for  their  only  son  ;  they  wanted  a  man 
of  presentable  appearance,  combining  the  tact  of  a  man  of 
the  world  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  literature:  two 
things  which  seldom  go  together  ;  but  the  essential  point 
was  that  he  must  be  a  man  without  reMgious  beUef,  who 
would,  on  principle,  bring  up  their  son  in  the  same  way  of 
thinking.  They  succeeded  in  finding  this  phoenix,  and  he 
acquitted  himself  of  his  task  to  admiration.  Under  his 
tuition  Maisons  grew  up  as  devoid  of  religion  as  his  parents  ; 
like  them,  he  acquired  the  habits  and  tone  of  good  society, 
without  a  trace  of  presidential  vanity  or  the  fatuity  of  a 
man  of  the  gown ;  at  the  same  time  he  had  sense  enough 
not  to  give  himself  airs,  as  though  he  were  ashamed  of  his 
profession. 

When  at  the  height  of  his  career,  rich,  distinguished,  and 
with  the  highest  prize  of  his  profession  within  his  grasp, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  slight  aQment  to  which,  at  that  critical 
time,  he  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention.  He  took  a  dose 
of  rhubarb.  Unfortunately  for  him,  Cardinal  de  Bissy  came 
and  had  a  long  consultation  with  him  about  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  prevented  the  rhubarb  from  producing  the  de- 
sired effect ;  inflammation  of  the  bowels  set  in,  and  in  a 
few  hours  h<  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  without  having 
the  leisure,  or  perhaps  any  inclination,  to  think  for  a  moment 
of  what  was  about  to  become  of  his  soul.  His  widow  fived 
for  twelve  years  longer,  trying  to  keep  up  her  house  and 
her  circle  of  friends  on  the  same  footing  as  in  her  husband's 
lifetime  ;  but  the  mainspring  was  broken ;  in  her  hands 
her  salon  became  merely  a  sort  of  superfine  cafe,  the  resort 
of  idlers  and  malcontents  who  vent  there  to  discuss  petty 
intrigues,  the  cabals  of  the  Parliament,  and  tittle-tattle 
generally.  She  died  of  a  sudden  fit  of  apoplexy  in  1727, 
in  her  forty-sixth  year. 

Her  son,  whom  she  had  carefully  brought  up  in  his  father's 
opinions  concerning  religion,  apphed  himself  zealously  to 
his  profession,  and  was  weU  received  in  good  society  as  a 
young  man  likely  to  rise  to  distinction.  He  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  small-pox  ;  in  his  terror  of  death  he  tried  to 
turn  his  mind  to  subjects  which  he  had  treated  with  con- 
tempt aU  his  life  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  his  senses  became 
confused,  and  in  this  way  he  died,  in  1731,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two.     He  left  an  only  child,  who  died  from  the  effects 
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of  a  fall  from  his  nurse's  arras  ;  and  all  their  wealth  passed 
to  distant  relations.  I  could  not  refrain  from  mentioning 
this  rare  instance  of  hereditary  impiety.  These  Memoirs 
are  not  a  religous  treatise  ;  I  have,  therefore,  confined 
myself  to  the  simple  facts.  I  cannot,  however,  resist  quoting 
two  verses  from  the  thirty-seventh  Psalm,  which  might 
have  been  written  expressly  for  this  case  :  "I  myself  have 
seen  the  ungodly  in  great  power,  and  flourishing  like  a  green 
bay  tree  ;  I  went  by,  and  lo  !  he  was  gone  ;  I  sought  him, 
but  his  place  could  nowhere  be  found." 

During  the  second  week  of  the  King's  stay  at  Marly  his 
health  was  so  obviously  breaking  that  I  thought  the  time 
had  arrived  for  putting  an  end  to  the  Duke  de  NoaiUes' 
anxiety,  and,  having  obtained  leave  from  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  I  let  him  know  that  he  was  to  have  the  finances, 
and  also  told  him  of  the  post  destined  for  his  uncle.  He 
was  highly  delighted,  and  confessed  that  it  was  the  very 
office  he  would  have  chosen,  because,  he  said,  he  had  given 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  financial  questions,  and  thought 
he  could  be  of  use  in  that  department.  He  made  many 
protestations  of  friendship,  and  declared  that  he  would 
always  act  in  concert  with  me ;  begging  me  to  treat  him 
with  complete  confidence,  and  thanking  me  for  having 
brought  about  a  reconciUation  between  himself  and  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Orleans.  Having  taken  him  so  far  into  my 
confidence,  I  told  him  about  the  Councils,  and  the  persons 
destined  to  preside  over  them ;  and  he  expressed  his 
thorough  approval,  as  he  did  of  the  abolition  of  Secretary- 
ships of  State,  and  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Chancellor.  But 
we  had  a  friendly  dispute  about  the  destination  of  the  Seals  ; 
he  suggested  giving  them  to  the  Procureur-Oeneral,  whereas 
I  thought  his  father  a  more  suitable  person. 

He  discussed  many  other  points  with  me,  and  I  let  him 
dp  so  freely,  because  there  were  some  points  on  which  I  did 
not  choose  to  give  him  information,  and,  by  letting  him  talk, 
he  kept  away  from  them  of  his  own  accord.  He  made  such 
very  strong  remarks  about  the  bastards  that  I  prefer  not  to 
quote  them  ;  and,  one  subject  leading  to  another,  he  pro- 
posed to  me,  as  a  wise  and  easy  precaution,  to  fortify  Paris. 
I  could  not  conceal  my  surprise.  "  Fortify  Paris  !  "  I  said  ; 
"  why,  it  would  take  years  ;  and  where  are  we  to  obtain  the 
materials,  or  the  miUions  that  it  would  cost  ?  and,  if  it  could 
be  done  by  the  stroke  of  a  magic  wand,  where  is  the  garrison 
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to  come  from  ?  and  how  are  we  to  supply  it  with  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  provisions  of  aU  kinds  ?  And,  even  if  i1 
were  as  easy  as  it  is  difficult,  what,  after  all,  would  be  the  us€ 
of  it  ?  "  He  came  back  to  this  subject  for  several  days  ir 
succession  ;  and  I  let  him  talk  as  much  as  he  pleased,  foi 
I  knew  there  was  no  danger  of  this  scheme  being  carried 
out. 

Seeing  that  I  remained  unconvinced,  he  suggested  another : 
the  removal  of  the  higher  Courts  of  Justice,  the  pubhc 
schools,  and  aU  government  offices,  to  Versailles.  I  looked 
at  him  with  the  same  astonishment,  and  asked  him  how 
on  earth  he  thought  it  possible  to  estabUsh  all  these  things 
at  Versailles  :  a  place  all  sand  and  mud,  where  there  is  no 
river  and  no  water  fit  to  drink,  where  you  cannot  even 
make  convenient  watering-places  for  horses,  and  where 
nothing  will  grow  for  miles  round  ?  And  I  asked  him,  further, 
what  would  be  the  use  of  bringing  all  these  people  to  Ver- 
sailles, where  they  would  only  cause  discomfort  and  con- 
fusion to  the  Court,  at  the  same  time  leaving  an  irreparable 
void  at  Paris,  where  lawyers  and  suitors  would  be  put  to 
very  great  loss  and  inconvenience  ?  He  replied  that  his 
object  was  to  diminish  the  importance  of  Paris,  and  to 
remove  the  higher  Courts  of  Justice  from  a  crowded  town, 
where  a  mob  is  often  dangerous.  By  degrees,  however, 
he  came  round  to  my  opinion  about  the  inconvenience  of 
Versailles  ;  lamented  that  the  King  should  have  spent  such 
enormous  sums  there,  and  finally  suggested  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  pull  down  the  chateau  and  transport  its  materials 
to  St.  Germain,  where  they  could  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  palace  more  delightful  and  beautiful  than  any  in 
Europe. 

I  was  struck  dumb  at  this  third  piece  of  absurdity.  I 
said  to  myself  :  "  This  man  is  a  lunatic,  and  perhaps  the 
next  thing  wiU  be  that  he  will  fly  at  my  throat !  What  have 
I  done  !  and  what  will  become  of  the  finances  ?  "  While  I 
was  thus  musing  he  was  chattering  away,  enraptured  with 
the  idea  of  the  beautiful  place  St.  Germain  would  be  when 
enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Versailles.  At  last,  struck  by  my 
silence,  he  begged  me  to  say  what  I  thought  of  his  proposal. 
"  Why,"  I  said,  "  I  should  approve  of  it  most  cordially,  if 
you  had  a  troop  of  fairies  at  your  disposal,  with  their  magic 
wands  to  carry  it  out.  I  never  could  understand  how  any 
one  could  select  such  a  hole  as  Versailles  in  preference  to  a 
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lovely  spot  like  St.  Germain ;  but,  to  do  what  you  suggest, 
the  help  of  fairies  is  indispensable  ;  tiU  you  have  got  them 
it  is  useless  to  talk  about  it."  He  laughed,  and  tried  to 
make  out  that  it  was  easy  enough  without  fairy  assistance. 
Of  his  three  proposals,  this  was  the  one  on  which  he  laid  least 
stress ;  nevertheless,  I  was  a  good  deal  scared  by  it. 

Before  the  Court  left  Marly  I  perceived  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  talked  over  the  proposed  assembly  of  the  States- 
General  with  the  Duke  de  NoaiUes  ;  indeed,  he  admitted 
as  much,  saying  that  the  subject  was  too  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  finances  for  him  to  conceal  it.  Soon  after- 
wards it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  wavering  in  his  determina- 
tion on  that  point,  and  also  on  that  of  declaring  his  Regency 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Parliament.  He  had  from 
the  first  been  very  reluctant  to  agree  to  the  latter,  and  I 
knew  his  weakness  too  weU  to  flatter  myself  that  I  could 
overcome  it  in  connection  with  two  such  important  points 
at  once.  The  assembly  of  the  States-General  seemed  by 
far  the  more  important  in  every  respect,  and  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  throw  the  Regency  question  overboard  to  save 
it :  the  more  readily  because  summoning  the  States-General 
involved  no  personal  exertion  on  his  part,  as  the  other 
matter  did ;  on  the  contrary,  everything  was  made  easy 
for  him,  and  up  to  now  he  had  always  seemed  to  like  the 
idea.  I  continued,  therefore,  to  urge  it  upon  him  tUl  the 
very  day  before  the  King  died,  when  he  told  me  straight 
out  that  he  had  given  up  aU  thoughts  of  assembling  the 
States-General.  From  that  moment  I  augured  badly  of 
public  affairs. 

I  perceived  that  the  abandonment  of  this  scheme  was 
caused  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  de  NoaiUes,  who  saw 
that  the  States-General  would  interfere  with  his  control  of 
the  finances,  and  had  persuaded  the  Duke  of  Orleans  that 
he  would  not  be  allowed  to  have  it  entirely  his  own  way 
either.  I  wiU  not  deny  that  his  judgement  was  quite  correct ; 
indeed,  I  had  looked  forward  to  the  States-General  acting 
as  a  check  on  the  administration  of  the  finances  as  one  of 
the  advantages  of  calling  them  together  ;  and  all  that  has 
since  happened  shows  that  I  was  not  far  wrong.  With  the 
project  for  the  assembly  of  the  States-General  fell  that  of 
national  bankruptcy,  which  would  have  deprived  the 
Duke  de  NoaUles  of  too  many  opportunities  for  fishing  in 
troubled  waters  ;   and  also  that  ctf  the  secret  tax  on  finan- 
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ciers.  It  is  too  soon  to  speak  of  the  melancholy  reflections 
suggested  by  this  unpropitious  start ;  events  came  thickly 
during  the  next  month  or  six  weeks,  and  it  will  be  as  much 
as  I  can  do  to  record  them  with  some  sort  of  clearness  and 
order. 

As  the  stay  at  Marly  drew  to  a  close  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  alarmed  at  the  King's  condition,  sounded  me  as  to 
the  fate  of  her  brothers  ;  she  began  in  a  rather  clumsy, 
round-about  way,  for  it  was  a  terrible  wound  to  her  Luci- 
ferian  pride  to  have  to  do  it  at  aU ;  but  at  last  she  Said 
plainly  that  she  was  very  uneasy  about  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Parliament  after  the  King's  death,  and  that  she 
would  be  very  much  obliged  if  I  would  dissuade  the  Peers 
from  doing  anything  against  her  brothers  at  a  time  so  full 
of  grief  for  her.  I  had  no  reason  to  hesitate  about  my 
reply ;  I  told  her  I  thought  the  Peers  did  not  intend  to 
raise  any  new  business  at  a  meeting  which  would  be  over- 
loaded with  it  as  it  was  ;  and  she  might  set  her  mind  at  rest. 
"But,"  she  said,  "wiU  you  promise  that  they  wiU  not  take 
any  steps  to  overthrow  my  brothers'  rank  on  that  day  ? 
or,  at  any  rate,  will  you  do  what  you  can  to  prevent  them  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Madame,"  I  rephed,  "  so  far  as  your  last 
question  is  concerned  ;  for  you  will  of  course  understand 
that  I  cannot  bind  my  brother  Peers  ;  but  I  promise  to  do 
what  hes  in  my  power  to  dissuade  them  from  it,  and  I  do 
so  the  more  readily  because  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  meditate  anything  of  the  sort.  But,  since  your 
Royal  Highness  forces  me  to  speak  on  this  dehcate  topic, 
let  me  advise  you  to  beware  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood ; 
since  your  brothers  have  been  declared  capable  of  succeeding 
to  the  Crown  the  matter  concerns  them  more  than  us, 
and  I  warn  you  that  if  they  begin  the  attack  we  shall  at  once 
take  steps  to  prevent  the  creation  of  an  intermediate  rank 
between  ourselves  and  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  to 
place  your  brothers  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  Peers." 

This  declaration,  though  unpalatable  in  itself,  was  weU 
received  by  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  on  account  of  the  respite 
which  I  promised  her ;  besides,  it  was  her  pleasure  to  hold 
the  young  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  their  mothers  in  great 
contempt.  She  thanked  me  in  a  very  polite  and  friendly 
manner.  She  was  horribly  afraid  of  me  where  "  her 
brothers"  were  concerned;  for  throughout  this  conversa- 
tion she  spoke  of  them  both,  to  avoid  particularising  the 
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Duke  of  Maine.  But  the  assurance  I  gave  her  cost  me 
nothing  ;  it  was  impossible  to  interrupt  the  serious  business 
of  the  first  sitting  of  the  Parliament  held  after  the  King's 
death  by  bringing  forward  two  matters  of  merely  personal 
interest  such  as  the  question  of  the  bastards  and  the  affair 
of  the  cap  ;  the  latter  must  necessarily  come  under  notice, 
and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  postpone  the  other 
question  m  its  favour. 

On  Friday,  the  9th  of  August,  Father  TeUier  had  a  long 
interview  with  the  King,  urging  the  immediate  registration 
of  the  Constitution  without  modification  ;  he  also  saw  the 
First-President  and  the  Procureur-General,  who  had  been 
sent  for,  about  the  same  business.  After  dinner  the  King 
followed  the  staghounds  in  his  hght  carriage,  driving  it 
himself  for  the  last  time.  Next  day  he  walked  in  the  gar- 
dens before  dinner,  and  about  six  in  the  evening  left  Marly 
for  Versailles,  never  again  to  revisit  that  strange  creation 
of  his  hands.  On  Sunday,  the  11th,  he  held  a  Council, 
and  after  dinner  drove  to  Trianon  ;  it  was  the  last  time  he 
ever  went  out  of  doors.  He  had  a  stormy  interview  with 
the  Procureur-General  about  the  registration  of  the  Con- 
stitution. He  felt  that  he  would  be  unable  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  ParUament  in  person,  as  he  had  threatened, 
and  that  made  him  aU  the  more  angry  with  the  Procureur- 
General,  who  persisted  in  his  steady  opposition ;  he  even 
departed  so  far  from  his  usual  habits  as  to  turn  his  back  on 
him,  with  a  threat  to  deprive  him  of  his  office.  This  put 
an  end  to  the  audience ;  but  the  worthy  magistrate  re- 
mained firm  and  unshaken. 

Next  day  the  King  took  his  usual  medicine,  and  the 
routine  of  his  habits  was  unchanged.  It  became  known 
that  he  complained  of  pains  in  his  thigh  and  leg  ;  yet  he  had 
never  suffered  from  sciatica  or  rheumatism,  and  for  a  long 
time  had  had  no  gouty  symptoms.  In  the  evening  he  went 
to  Madame  de  Maintenon's  rooms,  where  there  was  music  ; 
this  was  the  last  time  he  ever  walked. 

On  Tuesday,  the  13th,  after  being  carried  to  Mass,  he 
made  a  last  effort  to  give  his  farewell  audience  to  the  so- 
called  Persian  Ambassador,  which  he  did  standing,  and  not 
even  leaning  on  anything.  The  state  of  his  health  did  not 
permit  of  a  renewal  of  the  magnificent  ceremonies  of  the 
first  audience  ;  he  contented  himself  with  receiving  the 
"  Ambassador  "  in  the  throne-room,  and  there  was  nothing 
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unusual.  This  was  the  last  public  function  at  which  he 
appeared,  and  Pontchartrain  carried  out  to  the  last  the 
disgraceful  deception  by  which  he  had  flattered  his  vanity  ; 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  wind  up  the  comedy  by  signing  a 
treaty,  the  only  effect  of  which  was  to  demonstrate  the 
imposture  of  the  "  Ambassador  "  and  his  mission.  This 
audience,  which  lasted  a  long  time,  greatly  fatigued  the 
King  ;  but  he  overcame  his  desire  to  go  to  bed,  presided 
over  the  Council  of  Finance,  dined  as  usual,  and  was  carried 
afterwards  to  Madame  de  Maintenon's  rooms.  On  his  way 
thither  he  was  stopped  by  the  Duchess  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
who  presented  her  daughter-in-law,  Madame  de  la  Roche- 
guyon  ;  the  last  lady  who  had  that  honour.  It  was  on 
this  day  that  Madame  des  Ursins,  terrified  lest  the  King 
should  die  while  she  was  still  at  Paris,  started  hastily  for 
Lyons,  as  I  have  already  mentioned. 

The  King's  health  had  been  decHning  for  more  than  a  year ; 
Fagon,  his  First  Physician,  himself  much  enfeebled  in  body 
and  mind,  was  the  only  person  about  him  who  did  not  per- 
ceive it.  Marechal,  First  Surgeon,  spoke  to  Fagon  on  the 
subject,  but  was  rudely  rebuffed ;  at  last,  urged  by  his  loyal 
affection,  he  ventured  about  Whitsuntide  to  speak  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  He  told  her  that,  often  having  oc- 
casion to  feel  the  King's  pulse,  he  was  convinced  that  he  was 
suffering  from  a  slow  internal  fever ;  that  his  constitution  was 
sogoodthat  if  proper  remedies  were  adopted  in  time  all  might 
be  well ;  but  if  the  disease  were  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked 
for  much  longer,  he  would  not  answer  for  the  consequences. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  lost  her  temper  at  this,  and  all  that 
Marechal  got  for  his  pains  was  a  snub  ;  she  said  Fagon, 
with  his  long  experience,  could  not  be  mistaken,  and 
no  one  but  a  personal  enemy  of  his  would  suggest  such  a 
thing. 

The  odd  part  of  it  is  that  Marechal  had  been  recommended 
for  his  office  by  Fagon  himself,  after  he  had  operated  on 
him  successfully  for  the  stone ;  and  they  had  always  been 
on  most  friendly  terms.  Marechal  told  me  this  story  him- 
self ;  he  could  do  no  more,  and  from  that  time  he  despaired 
of  the  King's  hfe.  The  fact  is  that  Fagon  was,  indeed,  the 
greatest  physician  in  Europe;  but  from  ill-health  he  had 
been  unable  to  keep  up  his  experience.  Moreover,  he  was 
spoilt  by  the  high  position  he  had  attained  in  his  profession  ; 
he  could  not  bear  contradiction,  or  even  argument.     He 
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persisted  in  treating  the  King  in  the  same  way  as  in  his 
younger  days,  and  in  the  end  his  obstinacy  killed  him. 

The  King  had  formerly  suffered  from  long  attacks  of 
gout,  and  to  prevent  their  recurrence  Pagon  swathed  him 
every  night  between  feather-beds,  which  made  him  perspire 
so  violently  that  he  had  to  be  rubbed  down  in  the  morning 
before  the  Grand  Chamberlain  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Bed- 
chamber could  enter.  Instead  of  the  best  champagne, 
which  at  one  time  was  the  only  wine  he  drank,  he  had  for 
years  drunk  nothing  but  Burgundy  and  water,  and  the  wine 
was  so  old  that  it  had  become  sour  ;  he  used  to  say,  laughing, 
that  he  had  often  seen  foreign  noblemen  well  taken  in  when 
they  wished  to  taste  his  own  particular  wine.  He  never 
at  any  time  drank  wine  unmixed  with  water ;  nor  did  he 
ever  drink  any  sort  of  liqueur,  not  even  tea,  coffee,  or  choco- 
late. Only  at  his  lever,  for  some  time  past,  instead  of  bread 
and  wine  and  water,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  two 
cups  of  an  infusion  of  sage  and  veronica,  which  he  some- 
times took  during  the  day  also.  Otherwise  he  never  took 
anjrthing  between  meals,  except  a  few  cinnamon  pastilles 
wMch  he  used  to  put  in  his  pocket  at  dessert,  together  with 
a  quantity  of  biscuits  for  the  pointers  which  lived  in  his 
room. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  Ufe  he  became  more  and  more 
costive,  and  Fagon  used  to  make  him  eat  a  good  deal  of 
iced  fruit  at  the  beginning  of  his  meals,  mulberries,  melons, 
and  figs  so  over-ripe  that  they  were  rotten ;  he  also  ate 
fruit  at  dessert,  together  with  an  astonishing  quantity  of 
sweetmeats.  All  the  year  round  he  ate  a  great  deal  of 
salad.  His  soup  was  always  very  strong,  and,  hke  all  his 
other  dishes,  contained  at  least  twice  the  ordinary  seasoning 
of  spices.  This,  and  the  sweetmeats,  were  quite  against 
the  advice  of  Fagon,  who  used  sometimes  to  make  piteous 
faces  as  he  watched  him  eating  ;  without,  however,  daring 
to  say  anything,  except  now  and  then  to  Livry  and  Benoit, 
who  merely  replied  that  it  was  their  business  to  make  their 
master  eat,  and  Fagon's  to  purge  him  afterwards. 

In  the  end,  all  this  fruit  eaten  after  his  soup  weakened  his 
digestion  and  impaired  his  appetite,  which  hitherto  had 
never  failed.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  had  never  felt 
hungry  in  his  life,  even  when  his  dinner  was  accidentally 
put  off  till  very  late,  but  that  at  the  first  spoonful  of  soup 
his  appetite  revived ;    and  indeed  he  habitually  ate  so 
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enormously,  both  morning  and  night,  that  it  never  ceased 
to  astonish  the  bystanders.^  So  much  water  and  fruit, 
uncorrected  by  anything  of  a  spirituous  nature,  corrupted 
his  blood  ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  weakness  brought 
on  by  his  night  sweats,  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  death,  as 
was  clearly  proved  at  the  post-mortem  examination.  His 
internal  organs  were  perfectly  sound ;  it  seemed  as  if  he 
would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  have  completed 
his  century. 

Knowing  from  Marechal  that,  whatever  Fagon  might 
say,  the  King  had  not  many  days  to  live,  I  bethought  me 
of  Chamillart.  On  quitting  office  he  had  been  granted  a 
pension  of  60,000  livres.  I  asked  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to 
continue  this  ;  he  granted  my  request  immediately,  and 
gave  me  leave  to  teU  Chamillart.  He  was  at  Paris,  much 
grieved  about  the  King's  iUness,  but  troubling  himseK  little 
about  anything  else ;  my  letter,  however,  came  as  an  agree- 
able surprise,  and  he  was  grateful  to  me  for  taking  a  pre- 
caution which  had  not  occurred  to  himself.  The  matter 
remained  secret  so  long  as  the  King  was  aMve ;  when  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  became  Regent  I  lost  no  time  in  having 
the  pension  officially  secured. 

During  the  next  week  there  was  no  marked  change  in  the 
King's  condition  ;  his  nights  were  bad,  and  on  the  17th 
Fagon  slept  in  his  room  for  the  first  time,  but  stUl  refused 
to  admit  that  there  was  any  fever.  On  Monday  the  19th 
the  King  announced  that  he  would  not  go  to  Fontaiaebleau, 
and  that  he  would  inspect  the  Gendarmerie  from  his  bal- 
cony on  the  Wednesday.  He  had  caused  the  whole  corps 
to  assemble  at  Versailles  in  order  that  he  might  review  it ; 
but  he  now  felt  that  it  was  impossible,  and  that  he  must 
content  himseK  with  seeing  it  in  the  great  courtyard  from 
his  window.  He  had  another  bad  night ;  but  next  day 
transacted  some  business  with  the  Chancellor  and  Des- 
marets,  and  held  a  Council  of  Finance.  He  found  himself 
unable  to  go  to  Madame  de  Maintenon's  rooms,  but  sent 
for  her  instead  ;  Madame  de  Dangeau  and  Madame  de 
Caylus  being  also  admitted  to  help  in  the  conversation. 

1  Madame  says  :  "I  have  often  seen  the  King  eat  four  plates  of  soup, 
of  different  kinds,  a  whole  pheasant,  h,  partridge,  a  large  plateful  of 
salad,  two  large  slices  of  ham,  some  mutton  seasoned  with  garlic, 
and  some  pastry,  finishing  up  with  fruit  and  hard-boiled  eggs."  Both 
the  King  and  Monsieur,  she  says,  were  particularly  fond  of  hard-boiled 
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He  never  left  his  own  apartments  again,  and  never  dressed. 
He  supped  in  his  dressing-gown  in  an  arm-chair,  and  went 
to  bed  early,  as  on  the  preceding  evenings. 

Fagon  at  last  proposed  a  consultation  with  some  of  the 
leading  Paris  doctors.  This  was  the  day  on  which  Madame 
de  Saint-Simon  came  back  from  Forges.  The  King  caught 
sight  of  her  as  he  was  passing  into  his  private  room  after 
supper  ;  he  stopped  his  wheeled  chair,  and  spoke  to  her 
very  kindly  about  her  visit  and  return.  She  was  the  last 
lady  of  the  Court  to  whom  he  spoke,  except  Mesdames 
de  Levi,  Dangeau,  Caylus,  and  d'O,  who  were  always  in 
attendance  on  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  were  admitted 
to  his  rooms  when  he  could  no  longer  leave  them.  Madame 
de  Saint-Simon  said  she  would  not  have  recognised  the 
King  if  she  had  met  him  anywhere  else,  and  yet  it  was 
only  on  the  6th  of  July  that  she  had  left  Marly  to  go  to 
Forges. 

On  Wednesday  the  21st  four  physicians  saw  the  King, 
but  took  care  to  say  nothing  except  in  praise  of  Fagon, 
who  prescribed  cassia.  The  King  put  off  the  review  of  the 
Gendarmerie  till  Friday.  For  some  days  it  had  been 
noticed  that  he  could  hardly  eat  meat,  or  even  bread  ;  he 
had  never  eaten  much  bread,  and  for  a  long  time  only  the 
crumb,  because  he  had  no  teeth  left.  To  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  he  was  now  given  more  soup,  meat  very 
finely  minced,  and  eggs  ;  but  his  appetite  was  very  poor. 
Next  day  he  was  worse.  Four  more  doctors  were  called  in, 
who,  like  the  others,  were  lost  in  amazement  at  Fagon's 
scientific  attainments  and  skilful  treatment.  Fagon  now 
prescribed  quinine,  and  asses'  milk  to  be  taken  at  night. 

The  King,  having  relinquished  all  hope  of  being  able  to 
inspect  the  Gtendarmerie  from  his  balcony,  contrived  to 
turn  even  his  dying  weakness  to  profit  on  behalf  of  M.  du 
Maine  ;  he  ordered  him  to  review  this  crack  corps  in  his 
place,  in  order  to  accustom  the  troops  to  seeing  him  in- 
vested with  the  royal  authority,  and  to  enable  him  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  them  by  a  favourable  report.  Such 
was  the  favour  which  this  pitiful  caricature  of  the  Guises 
and  CromweUs  managed  to  secure  for  himself  ;  but,  being 
entirely  devoid  of  the  courage  of  his  prototypes,  he  was 
terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  what  might  happen  if  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  now  that  the  King  was  known  to  be  dying, 
should  assert  his  proper  position.     So,  with  Madame  de 
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Maintenon's  assistance,  he  contrived  to  secure  the  presence 
of  the  Dauphin  to  stand  between  him  and  danger.  Madame 
de  Ventadour,  instigated  by  her  old  lover,  Marshal  de 
Villeroy,  who  knew  what  he  was  about,  put  into  the 
Dauphin's  head  that  he  would  like  to  attend  the  review.  He 
was  beginning  to  ride  a  little  pony,  and  asked  the  King  to 
let  him  ride  it  at  the  review  ;  the  King  was  much  pleased 
with  this  childish  request,  and  willingly  gave  him  leave. 
The  whole  thing  was  a  farce,  as  was  proved  by  the  fact  that 
a  complete  uniform  as  Captain  of  Gtendarmerie  was  in 
readiness  for  the  Dauphin,  though  he  had  only  begun  to 
wear  breeches  a  very  short  time  before. 

By  this  time  everybody  knew  that  the  King  was  dying, 
consequently  the  apartments  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  were 
as  crowded  as  they  had  formerly  been  deserted.  I  sug- 
gested to  him  that  he  should  attend  the  review  and  treat 
M.  du  Maine  with  ironical  deference,  speaking  to  him  bare- 
headed, as  he  would  have  done  to  the  King  himself ;  that 
he  should  take  up  his  position  in  front  of  his  own  companies 
of  the  Gendarmerie,  in  order  to  salute  him  at  their  head ; 
that  he  should  then  follow  him  bareheaded  while  he  in- 
spected the  ranks  ;  at  the  same  time  glancing  at  the  staff 
and  the  soldiers  in  such  a  way  as  to  let  them  perceive  the 
insulting  sarcasm  of  this  ostentatious  show  of  respect,  and 
show  them  this  gingerbread  King  almost  fainting  with  terror 
and  embarrassment.  By  doing  this  he  would  not  only 
give  himself  the  pleasure  of  trampling  on  M.  du  Maine's 
belly,  so  to  speak,  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph ;  he  would 
also  give  the  troops  and  spectators  to  understand  that, 
although  he  would  not  disturb  the  King's  last  days  by 
open  opposition  to  his  wishes,  he  had  no  intention  of  allow- 
ing this  bastard  to  enjoy  undisturbed  the  privileges  which 
he  had  contrived  to  acquire,  contrary  to  all  law  and  justice. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  nothing  to  fear  ;  the  King  had 
already  done  aU  he  could  to  spite  him  and  benefit  the 
bastards ;  M.  du  Maine  could  not  well  lodge  a  complaint 
against  him  for  an  excessive  show  of  respect,  however 
ironically  it  might  be  intended  ;  and,  even  if  he  did  com- 
plain, what  could  the  dying  Jupiter  do  ? 

I  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  be  in  the  Duke  of 
Orleans'  place  for  twenty-four  hours  !  I  would  have  gone 
to  the  review  alone,  without  a  staff  ;  if  any  officers  gathered 
round  me  I  would  have  sent  them  with  derisive  respect  to 
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M.  du  Maine  ;  with  regard  to  my  own  companies  I  would 
have  played  the  part  of  an  officer,  hoping  for  a  good  word 
in  M.  du  Maiae's  report ;  I  would  have  presented  my  sub- 
ordinates to  him,  as  to  the  King  himself,  commendiag  their 
past  services, — all  with  insulting  respect  and  a  bearing 
which  should  convey  a  veiled  menace.  M.  du  Maine  being 
what  he  was,  I  really  believe  he  would  have  died  of  fright. 

But  such  a  delightful  comedy  was  beyond  the  strength 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  attended  the  review,  inspected 
his  companies,  and  saluted  the  Dauphin  at  their  head  ; 
he  hardly  went  near  M.  du  Maine,  who  turned  pale  when 
he  saw  him  approach,  with  an  uneasiness  which  struck 
everybody.  The  troops  themselves  made  no  secret  of 
their  indignation  at  being  reviewed  by  M.  du  Maine  when 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  present,  in  spite  of  the  compli- 
ments showered  on  them  in  his  report,  which  the  King  took 
care  to  publish.  In  his  embarrassment  and  uneasiness, 
M.  du  JVtiine  tried  to  pass  the  honours  of  the  review  on 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  repUed  that  he  was  present 
merely  as  a  Captain  of  the  Gendarmerie,  and  went  away 
as  soon  as  he  had  inspected  his  companies  and  saluted  the 
Dauphin. 

After  the  review  the  troops  were  sent  back  to  their 
quarters,  and  it  was  then  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
M.  du  Maine  had  a  foretaste  of  what  was  in  store  for  them  : 
everybody  crowded  round  the  former,  while  M.  du  Maine 
had  the  mortification  of  finding  himself  solitary  and  neg- 
lected ;  even  the  private  soldiers  were  struck  by  the  con- 
trast. The  comments  of  the  public  on  this  affair  were 
outspoken  and  severe  ;  the  general  feeling  was  that,  if  the 
review  was  to  be  held  by  a  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
ought  undoubtedly  to  have  been  chosen ;  but  that  it 
would  have  been  quite  sufficient  if  it  had  been  held  by  a 
Marshal  of  France  or  by  some  General  of  distinction.  What 
would  have  happened  if  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  had  the 
courage  to  act  as  I  advised  him  !  He  was  rather  ashamed 
of  himself  afterwards,  and  I  took  advantage  of  it  to  try 
to  instil  a  little  more  spirit  into  him  for  the  future. 

On  the  day  of  the  review,  namely,  Thursday  the  22nd 
of  August,  the  King  told  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  at  his 
ccmcher  to  bring  him  next  morning  some  coats  to  choose 
from,  to  wear  when  he  should  go  out  of  mourning  for  a 
son  of  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine,  known  as  Prince  Francis. 
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who  had  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  As  we  have  seen, 
he  could  no  longer  walk  ;  he  had  not  dressed  for  some  time, 
only  leaving  his  bed  to  sup  in  his  dressing-gown  ;  physicians 
were  sleeping  in  his  room  ;  and  he  could  swallow  nothing 
solid  ;  yet  he  evidently  thought  he  might  recover,  since 
he  wished  to  choose  a  coat  to  put  on  when  he  should  be 
able  to  dress  himself.  In  the  same  way  he  still  kept  up 
his  usual  routine  of  Councils,  business,  and  amusements  ; 
the  fact  is,  that  men  are  unwilling  to  die,  and,  so  long  as 
it  is  possible,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  unpleasant  necessity. 

I  have  now  brought  my  narration  of  the  Bang's  illness 
almost  to  an  end,  without  interrupting  it  by  referring  to 
other  affairs,  and  I  wish  to  relate  the  closing  scenes  in 
the  same  way  ;  but  I  must  here  break  off  to  tell  a  long 
story — too  long  perhaps,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it — for  which  I  could  not  otherwise  find  an  appropriate 
place.  We  shall  have  to  go  back  a  little,  and  then  forward 
to  a  period  far  later  than  the  events  I  have  been  describ- 
ing, after  which  I  shall  resume  my  diary,  and  continue  it 
up  to  the  moment  of  the  King's  death. 


CHAPTER    Xin 
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Jealousy  of  the  Dukes  among  the  untitled  nobility — Ill-feeling  fomented 
by  M.  and  Madame  du  Maine — The  Duke  de  NoaiUes  opposes  the 
meeting  of  the  States-General — He  suggests  that  he  should  be  made 
Prime  Minister — My  indignant  reply — Meeting  of  Dukes  to  consider 
affairs  of  the  cap — ^Noailles  interrupts  one  meeting  to  suggest  that 
Dukes  should  salute  the  new  Sovereign  in  a  body — I  oppose  this 
strongly — Treacherous  motives  of  NoaiUes — ^He  spreads  the  report 
that  the  suggestion  was  mine — Madame  de  Saint-Simon  speaks  plainly 
to  him^My  personal  safety  in  danger — Anger  of  the  nobiHty — Polite 
conduct  of  M.  de  Luxembourg — ^My  behaviour  towards  M.  de  Noailles 
ever  afterwards — I  treat  him  with  insulting  contempt — He  begs  for  a 
reconciliation — A  marriage  arranged  between  my  son  and  his  niece — 
Cardinal  de  Noailles  as  a  peacemaker — We  are  outwardly  on  good 
terms  again — But  I  refuse  to  let  him  come  to  La  Fert6. 

There  existed  at  this  time  among  the  untitled  nobility  a 
great  deal  of  jealousy  and  ill-feeling  against  the  Dukes, 
originating  partly  in  the  mesalliances  contracted  by  some 
of  their  number.  Many  untitled  gentlemen  of  the  first 
quality  had,  it  is  true,  married  very  much  beneath  them ; 
but,  as  their  wives  did  not  enjoy  the  special  distinctions 
accorded  to  Duchesses,  these  mesalliances  did  not  cause  so 
much  iQ-feeling.  It  was  galling  to  the  pride  of  ladies  of 
quality  to  see  a  Duchess  of  low  birth  exalted  above  them. 
Whenever  they  could,  they  avoided  rendering  her  the 
honours  which  were  her  due ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Duchesses  of  this  sort,  not  feeling  sure  of  their  position, 
were  only  too  ready  to  put  up  with  such  liberties.  This 
jealousy  was  sedulously  fomented  by  M.  and  Madame  du 
Maine  ;  their  emissaries  went  about  among  the  nobility 
dropping  hints  and  insinuations,  and  gradually  managed 
to  stir  up  a  number  of  proud,  ignorant  fools,  who  served 
as  decoy  ducks  to  attract  others.  The  object  of  these 
mano3uvres  was  to  induce  persons  of  good  birth  to  com- 
bine, under  the  high-sounding  collective  name  of  "the 
nobility,"  against  the  Dukes  ;   so  that  the  latter,  far  from 
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being  able  to  attack  the  position  of  the  bastards,  might  be 
reduced  to  the  defensive  in  order  to  protect  their  own 
privileges. 

This  slight  explanation  will  suffice  for  the  present ;  later 
on,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  how  dangerous  this  silly 
combination  became,  and  how  cleverly  it  was  used  for  his 
own  purposes  by  the  Duke  de  NoaUles,  who  was  as  skilful 
in  underhand  tricks  as  M.  du  Maine  himself  ;  no  higher 
praise  can  be  given  to  his  infernal  talents.  I  have  already 
mentioned  one  or  two  absurd  proposals  which  he  made  to 
me.  There  was  another  which  I  purposely  omitted  at  the 
time ;  it  was  that,  immediately  after  the  King's  death,  all 
the  Dukes  who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  should  accom- 
pany the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Princes  of  the  Blood 
in  a  body  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  new  Sovereign.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  was  aware  at  this  time  of  the 
movement  which  was  going  on  among  the  nobility  ;  I  had 
not  yet  heard  of  it  myself.  He  often  returned  to  the 
subject,  unshaken  by  the  arguments  I  used  to  dissuade 
him,  which  will  be  better  placed  later  on  ;  he  spoke  to 
other  Dukes,  hoping  to  bring  their  influence  to  bear  on 
me,  and  for  this  purpose  availed  himself  of  little  meetings 
which  were  being  held  to  discuss  what  line  we  should  take 
about  the  business  of  the  cap  at  the  approaching  meeting 
of  the  Parliament.  Some  of  these  meetings  were  held  in 
my  rooms  ;  and,  besides  this,  I  had  a  great  number  of 
visitors,  anxious  for  news  at  this  exciting  crisis.  Before 
long  I  was  informed  that  my  doors  were  beset  night  and 
day  by  the  servants  of  persons  about  the  Court,  of  aU 
classes,  who  watched  to  see  who  came  in  and  who  went  out, 
and  did  their  best  to  discover  what  was  going  on  inside. 

I  went  one  evening  to  call  on  the  Duke  de  NoaiUes,  and 
found  him  alone  in  his  room.  He  began  at  once  to  talk 
about  the  meeting  of  the  States-General,  trying  to  dissuade 
me  from  advocating  it,  for  he  felt  that  it  would  be  an3rthing 
but  favourable  to  the  designs  with  which  he  had  accepted 
the  administration  of  the  finances.  Among  other  incon- 
veniences, he  pointed  out  the  danger  of  allowing  a  great 
number  of  people  to  have  access  to  a  Prince  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans'  character  ;  on  this  theme  he  discoursed  at 
great  length,  without  saying  anything  very  particular.  At 
last,  seeming  to  grow  heated  with  his  own  arguments,  but 
in  reality  keeping  all  his  wits  about  him,  he  broke  out  i 
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"  You  have  refused  the  finances,"  he  said  (for  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  told  him  so),  "  you  will  not  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  any  particular  office  ;  and  you  are  quite  right ; 
you  mean  to  have  a  hand  in  everything,  and  to  attach 
yourself  personally  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Being  on 
such  intimate  terms  with  him  as  you  are,  that  is  the  wisest 
thing  you  can  do.  But  let  us  understand  each  other  and 
work  together,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  him  do  anything 
we  please  ;  but,"  he  added,  "  for  that  purpose  the  control 
of  the  finances  is  not  sufficient  for  me ;  I  must  control  the 
other  departments  of  the  Administration  as  well ;  there 
must  be  nobody  in  a  position  to  interfere  with  us." 

I  listened  in  astonishment  to  a  proposal  so  barefaced,  so 
selfish,  so  disrespectful  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  I  was 
pricking  up  my  ears  and  collecting  my  wits  to  discover  what 
this  extraordinary  overture  was  to  lead  to,  when  he  saved 
me  the  trouble  of  making  guesses.  "  The  States-General," 
he  continued,  "will  prove  an  embarrassment  from  which 
you  will  never  extricate  yourself.  I  am  fond  of  hard  work  ; 
and  an  idea  has  occurred  to  me  which  I  honestly  think  is 
the  best  that  can  be  adopted  ;  once  more,  let  us  come  to  an 
understanding  and  work  together.  Make  me  Prime  Minister, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  do  what  we  like  !  " 

"  Prime  Minister  !  "  I  broke  in,  with  all  the  indignation 
which  I  had  hitherto  suppressed.  "  Prime  Minister  !  Let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  that  if  there  had  been  any  question  of 
appointing  a  Prime  Minister,  and  I  had  any  wish  for  the 
post,  it  would  have  been  mine,  not  yours  ;  for  I  think  you 
can  hardly  flatter  yourself  that  you  would  have  been  pre- 
ferred to  me.  But  I  tell  you  plainly  that,  so  long  as  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  does  me  the  honour  of  asking  my  advice, 
neither  you,  nor  I,  nor  any  man  living  shall  be  Prime  Minister, 
for  I  look  upon  a  man  in  that  position  as  a  danger  to  the 
State,  and  a  jailer  to  the  King  or  Regent  who  is  foolish 
enough  to  put  himself  under  such  a  yoke  ;  with  no  better 
reward  than  to  be  the  tool  of  his  Minister  and  to  stand 
between  him  and  the  consequences  of  his  mistakes  !  " 

I  added  some  more  touches  to  this  too  faithful  descrip- 
tion, keeping  my  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  his  face,  which  was 
a  picture  of  vexation,  embarrassment,  and  disconcerted 
ambition.  Nevertheless,  he  was  sufficiently  master  of  him- 
self to  reply,  with  an  air  of  indifference,  that  he  did  not  lay 
too  much  stress  on  his  suggestion  ;  that  the  idea  had  come 
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into  his  head,  and  he  thought  it  a  good  one.  After  this  as 
may  be  supposed,  the  conversation  flagged,  and  only  lasted 
till  we  could  find  a  civil  pretext  for  terminating  an  interview 
which  had  become  unpleasant  for  both  of  us.  We  met  again 
next  day,  as  if  nothing  had  been  said  on  the  subject  of  a 
Prime  Minister  ;  and  we  continued  to  meet  on  these  terms 
till  the  last  days  of  the  King's  illness,  for  he  lived  three  days 
after  the  events  which  I  am  now  about  to  relate. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  Dukes,  seeing  that 
the  King's  end  was  rapidly  approaching,  had  been  holding 
little  private  meetings  to  arrange  what  they  should  do  about 
the  affair  of  the  cap,  which  must  necessarily  be  forced  upon 
their  notice  when  they  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Parlia- 
ment for  the  declaration  of  the  Regency.  About  six  or 
seven  o'clock  one  evening  MaOly,  Archbishop  of  Reims,  the 
Dukes  de  Sully,  La  Force,  Charost,  and  some  others  were 
in  my  rooms,  discussing  this  affair,  when  the  Duke  de 
NoaUles  came  in.  We  continued  our  conversation,  in 
which  he  took  little  part ;  all  of  a  sudden  he  interrupted  the 
discussion  about  the  affair  of  the  cap  to  propose  the  saluta- 
tion of  the  future  King  by  the  Dukes,  which  he  had  already 
suggested  to  me.  I  was  the  more  surprised  because,  after 
teasing  me  incessantly  about  this  proposal,  he  had  suddenly 
dropped  it,  and  had  not  mentioned  it  for  more  than  a  fort- 
night ;  so  that  I  thought  he  had  yielded  to  the  force  of  my 
arguments. 

I  expressed  my  astonishment,  and  said  I  was  not  at  all 
disposed  to  agree  to  a  novelty  of  this  sort.  I  must  explain 
that,  some  days  before  this,  the  movement  among  the  no- 
bility had  become  known,  and  everybody  was  talking  about 
it.  M.  de  NoaUles  interrupted  me,  insisted  on  his  proposal, 
assumed  the  tone  of  a  leader  and  an  orator,  said  he  was 
backed  up  by  the  opinion  of  several  Dukes  who  had  met  at 
Marshal  d'Harcourt's  rooms,  and  finally,  by  dint  of  lungs 
much  more  powerful  than  mine,  literally  shouted  me  down. 
In  my  impatience  and  anger,  I  climbed  up  on  to  the  seat  of 
a  window,  saying  that  I  did  so  to  be  better  heard,  and  that 
I  insisted  on  speaking  in  my  turn.  I  expressed  myself  so 
warmly  that  the  other  gentlemen  made  Noailles  keep  quiet ; 
he  tried  to  interrupt  me  once  or  twice,  but  I  said  we  were 
not  there  to  be  dictated  to  by  him,  and  I  insisted  on  a 
hearing.  The  others  wished  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say,  and 
forced  him  to  keep  silence. 
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I  said  there  was  no  precedent  whatever  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding ;  nothing  to  justify  it  could  be  found  in  the  written 
records  of  former  accessions,  nor  could  any  one  remember 
hearing  of  anything  of  the  sort  at  that  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
custom  had  always  been  for  each  person  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  new  Sovereign  as  he  arrived,  without  any  order  what- 
ever ;  even  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  had  never  thought  of 
going  in  a  body,  and  I  could  not  see  what  the  Dukes  had 
to  gain  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  with  all  the  iU-feeling  against 
them  which  was  already  prevalent  among  the  nobility, 
it  would  give  great  offence  and  do  much  harm  ;  M.  and 
Madame  du  Maine,  who  were  doing  their  best  to  stir  up  this 
iU-feeMng,  would  represent  such  joint  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Dukes  as  an  attempt  to  claim  a  position  apart  from, 
and  superior  to,  the  general  body  of  the  nobility  ;  and  as 
this  insinuation,  as  false  as  it  was  mahcious,  had  already 
been  artfully  spread  abroad,  they  would  find  plenty  of 
people  to  believe  it.  I  pointed  out  that  the  Parliament, 
no  less  than  M.  and  Madame  du  Maine,  would  profit  by 
fomenting  jealousy  and  dissensions  ;  that  the  true  interest 
of  the  Dukes  lay  in  making  common  cause  with  the  rest  of 
the  nobility  ;  for,  with  the  affair  of  the  cap  unavoidably 
forced  upon  them,  it  was  no  time  to  make  a  number  of  new 
enemies  ;  and  on  the  whole,  considering  how  little  there  was 
to  be  gained  by  the  joint  salutation  and  the  lasting  ill-feeling 
which  it  would  undoubtedly  produce,  I  could  not  under- 
stand how  any  one  could  think  of  it  for  a  moment. 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  my  arguments,  but  I  ex- 
pounded them  at  considerable  length.  Noailles  replied, 
shouted,  and  bore  down  the  others  by  sheer  force  of  lungs  ; 
without,  however,  persuading  them  that  he  was  right.  I 
tried  several  times  to  speak  again  ;  at  last,  seeing  that  the 
debate  was  degenerating  into  a  personal  squabble,  I  called 
on  those  present  to  bear  witness  to  my  formal  and  distinct 
refusal  of  my  consent  to  NoaiUes'  proposal.  At  the  same 
time  I  said  that,  whatever  decision  was  arrived  at,  I  would 
not  separate  myself  from  my  colleagues  ;  I  hoped,  however, 
that  others  whom  they  consulted  might  be  more  successful 
than  I  had  been  in  inducing  them  to  make  salutary  reflec- 
tions on  the  gravity  of  the  step  they  were  taking.  I  wound 
up,  almost  voiceless,  by  protesting  against  it  once  more,  and 
deploring  the  evil  consequences  which  I  foresaw  only  too 
clearly.    The  Duke  de  Noailles  then  went  out ;    I  talked 
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again  to  those  who  remained,  and  they  could  not  but  admit 
that  I  was  in  the  right ;  then,  worn  out  with  this  long  and 
excited  conference,  they  took  their  leave,  and  I  went 
straight  to  Madame  de  Saint-Simon's  room,  to  tell  her  all 
that  had  occurred. 

From  that  moment  the  rumour  of  this  new  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  Dukes,  as  it  was  called,  flew  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  became  the  general  topic  of  conversation. 
Coetquen,  Noailles'  brother-in-law,  ran  about  the  chateau, 
stirring  up  the  gentlemen  of  quality,  with  the  result  that 
I  had  foreseen.  Everybody  with  the  smallest  pretension  to 
call  himself  a  gentleman  joined  in  the  clamour  against  the 
Dukes.  The  latter,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had 
been  in  my  rooms,  had  not  heard  a  word  about  the  proposed 
salutation  of  the  King,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they 
understood  what  had  caused  this  sudden  hurricane ;  some 
of  them,  annoyed  at  not  having  been  consulted,  joined  in 
denouncing  their  colleagues. 

But  these  colleagues,  the  object  of  such  furious  and 
general  animosity,  did  not  remain  anonymous  for  long.  Saint- 
H^rem  and  several  other  persons  soon  came  to  Madame  de 
Saint-Simon  and  warned  her  that  everybody  singled  me 
out  as  the  originator  of  the  suggestion,  and  said  it  was  only 
my  rising  influence  that  had  carried  away  a  small  number 
of  Dukes,  unknown  to  their  colleagues.  They  added  that 
my  personal  safety  was  endangered  in  the  midst  of  this 
furious  turmoil,  and  that  she  would  do  well  to  take  pre- 
cautions accordingly.  She  was  the  more  astonished  because 
she  knew  aU  that  had  passed  between  Noailles  and  myself ; 
but  her  astonishment  was  beyond  bounds  when  Saint-Herem, 
and  at  least  ten  other  people,  told  her  of  their  own  know- 
ledge that  it  was  Noailles  himself  who  was  blowing  up  the 
fire,  giving  out  everywhere  that  I  was  the  originator  and 
sole  champion  of  the  plan  for  the  joint  salutation,  and  that 
he  had  opposed  it  with  all  his  might.  She  made  them 
repeat  this,  and  received  the  assurance  that  they  had 
heard  Noailles  say  so  with  their  own  ears  ;  for,  not  content 
with  spreading  the  report  by  means  of  Coetquen  and  other 
emissaries,  he  was  going  about  every-where  asserting  the 
same  thing. 

It  so  happened  that  next  morning  she  met  the  Duke  de 
Noailles  walking  with  the  Chevalier  (since  Duke)  de  SuUy 
in  the  Gallery,  which  was  crowded  at  the  time.     She  stopped 
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him  and  drew  him  into  the  recess  of  a  window.  There  she 
asked  him  what  all  this  clamour  against  the  Dukes  was 
about.  Noailles  said  it  was  nothing  of  any  consequence, 
and  would  soon  blow  over  ;  she  pressed  the  point,  however, 
to  let  him  see  that  she  was  well  informed  ;  and  then  ex- 
pressed her  surprise  at  finding  that  everybody  was  attack- 
ing me.  He  was  rather  embarrassed  at  this,  but  assured 
her  that  he  had  not  heard  so.  Madame  de  Saint-Simon 
then  said  that  nobody  knew  better  than  he  did  who  sug- 
gested the  joint  salutation,  and  who  opposed  it,  asking  him 
whether  he  allowed  my  account  of  the  meeting  in  my  rooms 
to  be  correct.  He  admitted  that  it  was  so  ;  whereupon 
Madame  de  Saint-Simon  asked  why,  in  that  case,  he  was 
telling  everybody  that  I  was  the  originator  of  the  proposal. 
NoaiUes,  very  much  startled  and  taken  aback,  stammered 
out  a  feeble  denial ;  he  had  then  to  listen  to  some  brief 
but  cutting  remarks  about  his  black  ingratitude  in  spreading 
such  a  perfidious  calumny  after  all  the  services  I  had  ren- 
dered him.  So  they  parted  ;  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  with 
calm  and  just  indignation,  NoaUles  in  despair  at  having 
been  forced,  not  only  to  admit  the  truth  about  the  pro- 
posal, but  to  acknowledge  all  that  I  had  done  for  him. 

This  reproof,  administered  in  the  presence  of  the  brother 
of  one  of  the  Dukes  who  had  been  in  my  rooms,  was  as 
unpleasant  as  it  was  unexpected ;  but  it  would  have  taken 
more  than  that  to  make  this  consummate  vUlain  change  his 
plans  ;  his  crime  was  deliberate  and  premeditated,  and  the 
fruits  which  he  expected  from  it  seemed  to  be  just  within 
his  grasp.  He  did,  indeed,  assure  Madame  de  Saint-Simon 
that  he  would  teU  everybody  how  strongly  I  had  opposed  his 
project ;  but  such  a  prompt  recantation  would  have  been 
fatal  to  his  schemes,  and  he  had  not,  in  reality,  the  slightest 
intention  of  making  it ;  he  and  his  emissaries  continued  to 
spread  the  same  reports  as  before.  He  was,  however, 
more  careful  about  the  persons  before  whom  he  talked  ; 
and  avoided  meeting  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  or  myself 
as  much  as  he  could,  even  in  places  of  public  resort. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  heard  of  his  execrable  perfidy 
and  the  effect  it  had  produced  ;  and  only  then  did  the  scales 
fall  from  my  eyes.  Then  I  began  to  perceive  the  motive 
of  his  strange  proposal  about  the  salutation  of  the  King, 
and  of  his  obstinacy  in  adhering  to  it,  in  spite  of  all  my 
arguments  to  the  contrary ;    I  saw  that  it   was  a  trap 
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cleverly  laid  for  me  at  this  crisis,  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
his  infernal  ambition  and  consummate  ingratitude. 

It  wUl  be  remembered  how  I  came  to  his  assistance  at  a 
time  when  he  had  completely  lost  the  favour  of  the  King 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  not  to  speak  of  that  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Burgundy  ;  when  he  had  quarrelled 
with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans  ;  when  he  was 
treated  as  of  no  account  by  every  Minister  except  Des- 
marets.  His  cleverness  deceived  me ;  I  thought  him 
upright  and  capable  ;  I  looked  upon  what  he  had  done  in 
Spain  as  a  youthful  error,  the  effect  of  a  court  education, 
and  of  a  misplaced  zeal  for  public  affairs,  which  were  indeed 
being  very  badly  conducted  by  Madame  des  Ursins.  With 
infinite  trouble  I  overcame  the  repugnance  of  the  Duke  de 
BeauviUiers  for  him,  not  only  on  that  account,  but  as  the 
son  of  Marshal  de  NoaiUes  and  the  nephew  of  the  Cardinal ; 
and  by  means  of  M.  de  BeauvUliers  I  procured  for  him  the 
favour  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  I  effected  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  finally  per- 
suaded the  Prince  to  give  him  the  administration  of  the 
finances. 

These  strenuous  efforts  in  his  favour,  far  from  inspiring 
him  with  gratitude,  merely  aroused  his  jealousy.  He  saw 
that  he  would  have  to  reckon  with  me,  and  he  wished  to  be 
in  a  position  to  have  no  one  to  reckon  with  ;  what  he  wanted 
was  to  govern,  to  be  the  master,  to  be  Prime  Minister  in 
short.  From  that  time  forth  he  set  himself  to  destroy  my 
influence  ;  it  was  with  this  design  that  he  proposed  a 
scheme  for  a  separ^-te  salutation  of  the  King  by  the  Dukes. 
At  first  he  hoped  that  I  should  fall  into  the  trap  and  agree 
to  it,  in  which  case  he  would  have  been  able  to  say  with 
truth  what  he  did  say  so  falsely  and  calumniously  ;  and  he 
spared  no  pains  to  convince  me.  Then  came  his  attempt 
to  use  my  influence  to  become  Prime  Minister ;  he  was  careful 
to  show  no  vexation  at  its  failure,  but  he  hurried  on  the  final 
scene  in  my  room,  hoping  that  I  might  be  taken  by  surprise 
and  fall  into  his  snares.  Finding  that  he  was  still  unsuccess- 
ful, he  proceeded  without  delay  to  consummate  his  perfidy. 

It  seemed  to  him  that,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  I  must  suc- 
cumb. I  was  the  object  of  furious  obloquy  on  the  part 
of  a  crowd  of  angry  and  ignorant  nobles  ;  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  I  should  not  be  exposed  to  personal  insult,  and 
involved  in  quarrels,  possibly  in  duels.     If,   contrary  to  all 
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expectation,  I  escaped  uninjured  from  this  dangerous  laby- 
rinth, he  flattered  himself  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would 
never  be  able  to  retain  as  an  adviser  a  man  notoriously 
obnoxious  to  the  whole  of  the  nobility  ;  finally,  if,  which 
seemed  still  more  unlikely,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  stood  by 
me  and  refused  to  be  influenced  by  public  clamour,  he  trusted 
that  personal  vexation  and  a  sense  of  injustice  would  make 
me  give  up  public  afEairs  of  my  own  accord,  and  so  leave  the 
field  open  for  him. 

He  thought  with  some  reason  that  the  sudden  discovery 
of  his  perfidy  might  drive  me  to  extremities,  and  carefully 
avoided  meeting  me ;  indeed,  he  did  not  consider  himself 
safe  in  the  chateau  of  Versailles,  and  would  not  trust  himself 
within  its  walls.  My  only  resource  was  to  appeal  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Dukes  who  had  been  present  at  the  scene 
in  my  rooms,  and  I  had  friends  among  the  untitled  nobility 
who  also  took  care  to  let  the  truth  be  known.  I  spoke  to 
every  one  I  met  about  NoaUles,  without  mincing  matters, 
applying  to  his  conduct  and  to  himself  the  names  which 
they  deserved.  He  heard  everywhere  of  the  insults  which 
I  showered  upon  him,  and  he  was  furious ;  nevertheless, 
he  bore  them  in  silence,  wrapping  himself  in  waxed  cloth, 
as  it  were ;  and  in  the  meantime  sedulously  fomented  the 
fury  of  the  nobility  against  me. 

The  conjuncture  was  favourable  for  him  ;  there  was  a 
jealous  feehng  abroad  about  me,  from  which  even  the 
Dukes  were  not  exempt.  Everyone  saw  that  I  was  about 
to  become  a  personage  of  importance  under  a  Regent  with 
whom  I  had  long  been  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
friendship,  and  to  whom  I  had  rendered  important  ser- 
vices ;  it  had  become  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  I  was 
the  only  person  completely  in  his  confidence,  and  I  was 
regarded  with  envy  and  ill-feeling  accordingly.  Noailles 
knew  well  how  to  turn  this  feeling  to  good  account.  He 
had  been  out  of  favour  since  his  return  from  Spain,  conse- 
quently all  jealousy  of  him  had  died  out ;  whereas  in  my 
case  it  was  in  full  force,  as  it  always  is  when  a  man  seems 
on  the  point  of  attaining  a  splendid  position  ;  which,  how- 
ever, never  turns  out  so  splendid  as  was  anticipated. 

NoaiUes  struck  up  an  aUiance  with  La  FeuiUade,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  very  like  him  in  character.  Through 
him  he  became  intimate  with  the  Dukes  de  Villeroy  and 
de  la  Rochefoucauld ;    the  latter  a  proud,  surly  man,  as 
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dull-witted  and  as  envious  as  his  father,  who  had  never 
forgiven  me  for  having  been  granted  precedence  over  him. 
La  Feuillade  had  always  hated  me,  I  do  not  know  why 
exactly,  unless  it  was  on  account  of  my  friendship  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Since  his  disgrace  after  the  battle  of 
Turin  he  had  never  been  restored  to  favour,  and  had  taken 
up  the  role  of  a  philosopher,  without,  however,  quitting 
that  of  a  man  of  fashion.  He  had  made  great  advances 
to  the  Marquis  de  Liancourt,  an  upright,  able,  honourable 
man,  who  was  taken  in  for  a  time  by  his  sententious  maxims, 
but  afterwards  cast  him  off  haughtily;  and,  as  Liancourt 
was  on  the  most  affectionate  terms  with  his  brother,  the 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  with  the  Duke  de  ViUeroy, 
La  FeuiUade  became  very  intimate  with  them. 

M.  de  Luxembourg  was  an  intimate  friend  of  these  three 
men,  and  La  Feuillade  made  approaches  to  him  also. 
He  was  a  highly  honourable  man,  but  very  dull  and  stupid, 
full  of  petty  punctilios  in  society;  he  was  in  reality  the 
best-natured  of  men,  but  he  expected  all  sorts  of  little 
polite  attentions,  which  he  was  careful  to  return,  it  is 
true;  but  in  the  long  run  they  became  tiresome.  I  was 
the  only  one  of  the  Dukes  who  had  opposed  his  claims  to 
precedence  who  had  remained  on  bad  terms  with  him. 
A  few  days  before  my  quarrel  with  Noailles,  I  met  Luxem- 
bourg in  the  gallery  of  the  new  wing,  where  he  had  a  fine 
set  of  rooms.  I  felt  how  important  it  was  that  all  the 
Dukes  should  act  in  concert,  so  I  went  up  to  him,  and 
spoke  to  him  civiUy  about  the  little  meetings  which  had 
been  held  in  my  rooms,  sajdng  that  I  wished  to  tell  him 
what  had  been  done  at  them.  He  was  so  much  gratified 
that  he  came  and  called  on  me  ;  the  past  was  aU  forgotten  ; 
and,  though  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  he  defended 
me  most  warmly  whenever  he  heard  me  attacked,  whether 
by  his  friends  or  any  one  else.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to 
cultivate  my  acquaintance,  and  we  were  good  friends  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Noailles  and  M.  du  Maine  had  made  such  good  use  of 
the  general  foUy  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  make 
people  listen  to  reason ;  but  Providence  did  not  permit  the 
fuU  realisation  of  their  hopes.  I  went  about  my  business 
as  usual,  without  ever  meeting  any  one  disposed,  I  will  not 
say  to  insult  me,  but  even  to  be  disagreeable.  The  most 
furious  among  the  nobility  gave  me  a  cold  bow  as  we 
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passed  each  other  ;  so  that  I  never  had  to  defend  myself, 
much  less  to  attack  any  one.  To  this  day  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  I  escaped  a  quarrel  amid  a  crowd  of  excited, 
hot-headed  men ;  especially  among  such  a  number  of 
relations  and  hangers-on  of  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  for  they 
must  often  have  overheard  me  speaking  of  him  in  the 
plainest  and  most  insulting  terms.  I  will  finish  up  every- 
thing connected  with  this  subject  at  once,  so  as  not  to 
have  to  recur  to  it  again,  in  order  to  explain  many  things 
which  happened  during  the  Regency,  and  afterwards. 

Noailles  bore  everything  like  a  criminal  crushed  by  a 
sense  of  guilt ;  he  never  resented  the  innumerable  insults 
which  I  heaped  upo»  him  pubhcly.  Whenever  we  met, 
before  or  after  the  sitting  of  the  Council,  or  in  the  Regent's 
rooms,  he  would  stop  and  make  me  a  low  bow ;  I  invari- 
ably passed  on  without  returning  his  salute,  sometimes 
looking  back  at  him  with  a  contemptuous  air  ;  and  it  often 
happened  at  the  Council-table,  whenever  he  gave  me  an 
opening,  that  I  addressed  him  in  a  tone  and  words  that 
frightened  those  present.  He  turned  red  and  pale  alter- 
nately, but  never  attempted  to  reply,  for  fear  of  a  fresh 
attack  ;  if  by  any  chance  he  did  say  anything,  it  was  in 
terms  as  respectful  as  if  he  had  been  addressing  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  I  made  it  a  rule,  however,  that  public  affairs 
should  not  suffer  from  our  dissensions,  and  I  cannot  re- 
proach myself  with  ever  having  broken  it.  When  I  thought 
him  in  the  right  I  voted  with  him  ;  I  have  even  supported 
his  opinion  warmly  against  that  of  others  ;  but  afterwards 
I  treated  him  as  scornfully  as  ever.  More  than  once  he 
left  the  Palais-Royal  or  the  Tuileries  so  exasperated  at 
my  conduct  to  him  before  the  Regent  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Council  that  he  went  straight  home, 
and  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  declaring  that  it  was  in- 
tolerable. 

On  one  occasion  he  brought  forward  a  motion  in  the 
Council  which  I  knew  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  carry  ; 
I  opposed  it,  and  procured  its  rejection.  I  immediately 
dictated  the  decision  of  the  Council  to  him,  and  when  he 
had  written  it  down  I  read  it  over,  scornfully  showing  my 
distrust  of  him  to  the  whole  Council.  He  said  not  a  word 
during  the  discussion,  except  to  combat  my  arguments  in 
a  most  respectful  tone ;  but  when  the  Council  broke  up 
he  rose  abruptly,  throwing  his  chair  several  feet  behind 
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him,  and,  as  he  turned  to  go  away  exclaimed :  "  Mordieu ! 
there  is  no  bearing  it !  " 

Before  long  he  did  his  best  to  appease  me ;  he  began 
singing  my  praises,  declaring  that  he  did  not  know  how 
he  had  offended  me  ;  that  there  must  be  some  misunder- 
standing, for  he  had  always  tried  to  serve  me,  and  should 
continue  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  everything  ;  and  there  was 
nothing  he  would  not  do  to  regain  my  friendship.  His 
mother,  whom  I  had  always  liked,  and  who  strongly  disap- 
proved of  his  conduct,  sent  me  messages  on  his  behalf. 
Madame  de  Saint-Simon  was  appealed  to  on  the  ground 
of  Christian  charity ;  and  my  most  intimate  friends  were 
employed  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  I  always  made 
the  same  answer  ;  that  I  had  been  taken  in  by  him  once, 
and  that  was  enough  ;  he  had  deliberately  laid  a  trap 
for  me  which  I  could  never  have  suspected,  and  from  which 
I  had  barely  escaped ;  he  must  think  me  a  very  dull, 
thick-skinned  sort  of  person  if  he  imagined  that  I  was 
going  to  look  over  his  perfidious  calumnies.  I  could  assure 
him,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  would  always  be  the  object 
of  my  implacable  vengeance,  and  that  I  would  never  let 
slip  an  opportunity  of  showing  it  as  openly  as  possible. 

At  last  he  sent  me  a  message,  begging  for  mercy  in  so 
many  words,  through  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  to  whom  I 
replied  in  such  a  fashion  that  he  took  care  never  to  men- 
tion the  subject  again.  The  Duke  de  Noailles  was  crushed 
by  this  refusal ;  he  said  things,  meaning  them  to  come 
round  to  me,  which  I  will  not  set  down  in  writing,  because, 
though  perfectly  true,  no  one  would  believe  them ;  as  a 
sample,  he  said  that  I  should  pity  him  if  I  knew  to  what 
a  state  of  mind  I  had  reduced  him. 

What  annoyed  him  most  was  the  contrast  between  him- 
self and  his  uncle  the  Cardinal,  with  whom  I  was  more 
friendly  than  ever,  openly  rendering  him  a  service  whenever 
I  had  the  opportunity.  The  Cardinal  spoke  to  me  twice 
about  my  quarrel  with  his  nephew,  whom  I  never  met  at 
his  house  because  he  took  great  pains  to  avoid  me,  say- 
ing that  it  was  a  source  of  deep  grief  to  him.  Each  time 
I  made  the  same  answer ;  I  told  the  Cardinal  that,  if  he 
wished,  I  would  give  him  an  exact  account  of  the  causes 
which  had  led  to  the  quarrel,  and  would  leave  the  matter 
to  his  decision ;  but,  if  he  insisted,  he  must  be  prepared  to 
hear  some  queer  things  about  his  nephew.    This  proposal 
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closed  his  mouth,  and  after  the  second  attempt  he  never 
recurred  to  the  subject.  I  am  convinced  that  he  knew 
enough  about  it  to  be  afraid  of  hearing  more ;  but  he  was 
deeply  grieved,  for  he  loved  this  unworthy  nephew,  who, 
as  will  be  seen  later  on,  behaved  very  unworthily  to  himself. 

So  long  as  the  Regency  lasted  my  behaviour  towards 
the  Duke  de  Noailles  never  varied.  When  we  met  he  made 
me  a  most  respectful  bow,  of  which  I  took  not  the  slightest 
notice ;  nor  did  I  ever  repay  his  deferential  behaviour  ex- 
cept by  looks  of  the  most  insulting  contempt.  Twelve 
years  passed  away  in  this  manner,  without  producing  any 
cessation  of  polite  intercourse  between  his  family  and  mine. 

Even  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  he  was  con- 
tinually trying  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  soften  me  a  little.  At  that  time  we  were  not 
brought  so  much  into  contact  with  each  other ;  but,  when 
we  did  meet,  our  behaviour  was  exactly  the  same  on  both 
sides,  and  I  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  speaking  about 
him  in  the  strongest  terms.  I  had  long  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council,  and  my  influence  had  entirely 
died  out  with  the  Regent's  death.  I  held  no  office,  and 
was  leading  a  very  retired  life ;  M.  de  Noailles,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  his  governments  and  his  post  of  Captain 
of  the  Bodyguard,  besides  being  the  head  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  family  in  France.  Notwithstanding 
this  difference  between  our  positions,  our  quarrel  was  in- 
tolerable to  him  and  to  his  relations. 

The  Duke  de  Guiche,  known  during  the  last  year  of  his 
hfe  as  Marshal  de  Grammont,  died  in  1725,  leaving  one 
surviving  daughter,  married  to  the  Prince  de  Bournon- 
ville,  who,  though  only  twenty-one  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  was  already  affected  by  a  nervous  dis- 
order, and  soon  afterwards  completely  lost  the  use  of  his 
limbs ;  for  a  long  time  he  had  been  expected  to  die  at 
any  moment.  His  wife's  mother  was  the  eldest  of  the 
Duke  de  Noailles'  sisters,  and  had  more  influence  in  the 
family  than  any  of  them.  They  all  thought  of  a  marriage 
between  my  eldest  son  '  and  Madame  de  BournonviUe,  as 

'  Formerly  known  as  the  Vidame  de  Chartrea  ;  his  father  had  resigned 
his  peerage  in  his  favour  in  1722,  before  this  marriage  took  place,  and  he 
had  then  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  de  Rufieo.  He  left  one  daughter,  who 
married  Charles  Maurice  Grimaldi,  Count  de  Valentinois,  and  died  with 
out  issue.  This  Duke  de  Ruffec  is  said  by  contemporaries  to  have  been 
a  very  proud  man,  as  infatuated  about  the  Peerage  as  his  father.     Ho 
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soon  as  she  should  become  a  widow,  as  a  means  of  effecting 
a  reconciUation  between  the  Duke  de  Noailles  and  myself. 
The  lady  had  never  left  her  mother's  side  ;  she  was  beauti- 
ful, and  her  wealth  made  her  the  greatest  match  in  France 
among  persons  of  quaUty. 

They  did  not  venture  to  approach  me  directly  ;  but 
they  thought  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  might  be  more  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  their  overtures,  and  they  were  right. 
She  began  by  dropping  hints,  which  were  not  well  received  ; 
but  she  was  not  to  be  discouraged,  and  at  last  spoke  to  me 
openly  about  the  proposed  marriage,  appealing  to  me 
as  a  man  of  the  world,  by  dilating  on  Madame  de  Bournon- 
ville's  riches  and  noble  birth ;  and  on  religious  grounds, 
by  pointing  out  that  the  marriage  would  be  an  honourable 
pretext  for  putting  an  end  to  the  scandal,  constantly 
renewed,  of  our  long-standing  quarrel.  For  my  part,  I  had 
such  a  horror  of  a  reconciliation  that  it  was  more  than  a 
year  before  I  gave  in ;  when  I  did  so,  everything  was 
quickly  settled.  ChauveHn,  president-d-mortier,  afterwards 
Keeper  of  the  Seals,  was  the  Marechale  de  Grammont's 
man  of  business.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  not  ventured  to 
speak  to  me  about  this  affair,  but  as  soon  as  he  knew  I 
had  given  my  consent  he  told  me  that,  although  the 
Marechale  could  not  herself  discuss  any  arrangements  while 
her  son-in-law  was  still  alive,  he  had  full  powers  to  act  for 
her ;  and  the  whole  business  was  quickly  settled  between 
him  and  Madame  de  Saint-Simon.  The  first  condition  he 
laid  down  was  that  there  should  be  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Duke  de  Noailles  and  myself ;  1  agreed,  on  the  under- 
standing that  nothing  should  be  expected  from  me  beyond 
common  civihty,  and  this  was  accepted  without  demur. 

It  happened  that  I  went  one  afternoon  to  the  Hotel  de 
Lausun,  where  I  found  Madame  de  BournonviUe  playing 
at  ombre  ;  she  had  gone  there  under  the  charge  of  Madame 
de  Grammont.  Shortly  afterwards,  Madame  de  Beau- 
manoir  was  called  out  of  the  room  ;  on  her  return  she 
whispered  to  Madame  de  Lausun,  looking  at  me  and  laugh- 
ing. She  then  told  her  niece,  in  a  low  voice,  that  she  had 
better  leave  the  card-table  and  go  to  M.  de  BournonviUe, 
who  had  just  been  taken  very  ill  at  the  house  of  his  sister, 

and  hia  younger  brother  were  both  miserable  specimens  ;  undersized, 
with  crooked  legs  ;  they  went  by  the  name  of  the  two  dachshunds.  The 
younger  had  no  children,  so  that  there  are  no  direct  descendants  of  the 
memoir- writer. 
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Madame  de  Duras,  where  he  had  been  living  for  a  long 
time.  These  attacks  came  on  from  time  to  time ;  but,  in 
the  case  of  lingering  diseases  such  as  this,  one  gets  into 
the  way  of  thinking  that  the  end  is  still  far  o£f. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  Archiepiscopal  residence, 
where  I  found  the  Marechale  de  Grammont,  Madame  de 
Beaumanoir,  and  their  niece,  who  spoke  of  M.  de  Bournon- 
ville  as  likely  to  live  a  long  time  yet.  She  and  the  Car- 
dinal, in  spite  of  a  few  remarks  in  a  Christian  spirit,  allowed 
me  to  perceive  their  impatience ;  the  Marechale  also 
looked  at  me,  smiled,  made  a  face,  and  finally,  laughing 
outright,  told  me  I  had  better  go  away.  The  good  Cardinal 
afterwards  spoke  to  me  in  the  most  warm-hearted  manner. 
A  message  came  very  late  from  Chauvelin  to  say  that 
M.  de  Bournonville  was  much  worse ;  and  next  morning 
he  sent  to  tell  me  that  he  was  dead.  I  immediately  sent 
word  to  Madame  de  Saint-Simon,  who  was  at  Mass  at  the 
Jacobin  Church  close  by,  and  she  came  back  without  delay. 

It  had  been  settled  that,  when  we  heard  of  M.  de  Bour- 
nonville's  death,  we  should  at  once  go  to  the  Cardinal  and 
make  a  formal  demand  for  his  niece's  hand  for  my  son. 
Madame  de  Saint-Simon  went  accordingly.  The  Cardinal 
was  at  table,  preparatory  to  ofiiciating  at  early  Vespers  at 
Notre-Dame ;  it  was  the  Eve  of  the  Annunciation.  He 
rose  at  once,  and  went  to  meet  her  with  open  arms,  making 
no  attempt  to  conceal  his  joy  ;  without  giving  her  time  to 
speak  he  called  to  his  servants  :  "  Let  my  carriage  be 
brought  round  immediately."  Then,  turning  to  her,  he 
said:  "I  know  what  brings  you.  It  is  the  will  of  God; 
we  are  free.  I  am  going  straight  to  the  Marechale  de  Gram- 
mont, and  you  shall  soon  hear  from  me."  As  he  was 
leading  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  out  of  the  room  his  ser- 
vants reminded  him  of  Vespers.  "  Bring  my  carriage  at 
once !  "  he  replied ;  "  make  haste ;  Vespers  may  wait 
to-day  !  " 

Madame  de  Saint-Simon  returned  home,  and  we  sat 
down  to  dinner.  We  had  only  just  finished  when  we  heard 
a  carriage  in  the  courtyard  ;  it  was  Cardinal  de  Noailles. 
I  went  to  meet  him  ;  he  embraced  me  several  times,  and 
then  said,  before  aU  the  servants  :  "  Where  is  my  new 
nephew ;  I  want  to  see  him !  "  I  replied,  in  great  astonish- 
ment, that  he  was  at  Marly.  "  Ah !  then  send  for  him  at 
once,"    he  said ;    "  I  am  longing  to  see  him  ;    besides,  he 
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must  go  to  call  on  the  Marechale  de  Grammont  and  his 
future  bride."  I  was  lost  in  astonishment  at  his  talking 
in  this  way  before  all  the  servants,  thus  letting  out  the 
whole  secret ;  but  when  we  were  alone  he  told  us  that  he 
had  done  so  purposely,  because  he  knew  that  many  men, 
excellent  matches  for  Madame  de  Bournonville,  had  been 
only  waiting  for  that  moment  to  propose  themselves  ;  and 
the  best  way  to  prevent  any  attempts  to  stop  this  marriage 
was  to  let  the  engagement  be  publicly  known  at  once. 
At  the  risk,  therefore,  of  being  called  an  old  chatterbox, 
he  had  thought  it  best  to  announce  that  it  was  all  settled 
between  the  two  families.  After  a  thousand  kind  speeches 
he  went  off  to  his  Vespers. 

My  son  arrived  that  evening,  and  next  day  the  whole 
of  the  Grammont  family  except  the  future  bride  and  her 
mother,  with  several  Noailles,  came  to  call  on  us  :  a  great 
mark  of  eagerness  on  their  part,  for  the  usual  custom  is 
that  the  future  husband's  relations  make  the  first  visit  to 
the  other  family.  In  three  or  four  days  everything  was 
arranged,  and  the  Duchess  de  Duras  wished  the  marriage 
to  take  place  at  once  ;  it  was,  however,  thought  better 
to  wait  three  or  four  months,  although  the  late  M.  de 
Bournonville  had  been  a  husband  only  in  name,  and  for 
some  years  had  not  lived  with  his  wife. 

So  far  all  was  well,  but  now  came  the  question  of  the 
reconciliation.  The  Duke  de  NoaUles  sent  me  the  warmest 
congratulations  through  Chauvehn,  asking,  in  the  names  of 
the  Cardinal  and  the  Marechale  de  Noailles,  as  well  as  in 
his  own,  my  permission  for  him  to  call  on  me.  I  was  afraid 
I  should  not  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  visit  quite  so 
speedily  as  I  wished,  so  I  declined,  and  insisted  that  our 
first  meeting  should  be  under  the  Cardinal's  roof.  A  day 
was  fixed,  and  the  Duke  de  Noailles  came  to  Paris.  Madame 
de  Saint-Simon  and  I  dined  that  day  with  Hasfeld,  since 
Marshal  of  Prance,  where  we  met  Marshal  Berwick  and  the 
Marechale,  with  several  other  friends  of  ours.  I  was  in  a 
very  bad  temper,  and  prolonged  the  repast  as  much  as 
possible  ;  and  when  we  left  the  dining-room  our  friends 
had  positively  to  drive  me  away.  They  knew  I  had  an 
appointment  which  was  not  precisely  one  of  love,  and 
urged  me  to  go  through  the  business  with  a  good  grace. 
When  I  left  I  returned  to  my  own  house  to  take  breath, 
while  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  went  on  before  me. 
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At  last  I  started,  and  arrived  at  the  Cardinal's  house 
feeling  like  a  man  on  his  way  to  execution.  The  Marechale 
de  Grammont,  Madame  de  Beaumanoir,  Madame  de  Lausun, 
and  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  were  in  the  room  when  I  was 
shown  in ;  the  Cardinal  at  once  came  to  meet  me,  leading 
the  Duke  de  Noailles  by  the  hand.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "I 
present  my  nephew  to  you,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  embrace  him  !  "  I  remained  cold  and  stiff  ;  I 
looked  at  the  Duke  de  Noailles  for  an  instant,  and  saying, 
drily,  "Sir,  it  is  His  Eminence's  wish,"  I  advanced  a 
step  towards  him.  He  immediately  embraced  me,  bend- 
ing so  low  that  his  arms  were  below  my  breast,  and  in  this 
position  kissed  me  on  both  sides.  That  being  over,  I 
bowed  to  the  Cardinal,  who  embraced  me  and  his  two 
nieces  ;  and  I  sat  down  with  them  by  the  side  of  Madame 
de  Saint-Simon.  I  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and 
the  few  remarks  I  contributed  towards  a  rather  embarrassed 
conversation  were  like  those  of  a  man  in  a  dehrium.  We 
talked  only  of  the  marriage,  of  our  common  satisfaction, 
and  a  few  indifEerent  topics.  Noailles,  very  much  confused, 
addressed  me  two  or  three  times  with  an  air  of  embarrassed 
respect ;  I  replied  briefly  but  not  uncivilly. 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  said  we  must  not 
trespass  on  the  Cardinal's  time,  and  rose  to  take  my  leave. 
The  Duke  de  Noailles  was  about  to  reconduct  me,  but  the 
ladies  told  him  he  must  not  stand  on  ceremony  with  me. 
I  went  home  as  fast  as  I  could,  feeling  like  a  drunken  man  ; 
I  thought  I  was  going  to  be  iU,  and  indeed,  the  constraint 
I  had  put  upon  myself  produced  such  a  violent  effect  upon 
me  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  sending  for  a  surgeon  to 
bleed  me.  I  flattered  myself,  at  any  rate,  that  I  should 
not  have  to  go  through  anything  of  the  sort  again  for  some 
time. 

The  very  next  morning,  however,  the  Duke  de  Noailles 
called  on  me,  and  found  me  at  home,  and  alone.  We 
talked  of  nothing  but  the  coming  wedding,  and  other  in- 
different topics  ;  he  seemed  less  embarrassed  and  more 
master  of  himself  than  on  the  previous  day,  and  I  let  him 
lead  the  conversation  as  he  pleased.  For  my  own  part  I 
was  far  from  being  at  ease,  and  the  effort  to  talk  was  very 
painful ;  his  visit  lasted  more  than  half  an  hour,  and 
seemed  to  me  interminable.  Next  day  I  called  on  the 
Mar6chale  de  NoaiUes,  whom  I  found  in  a  state  of  great 
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delight ;  I  asked  for  her  son,  who  was  staying  with  her,  but 
fortunately  he  was  not  at  home.  After  this  he  was  always 
trying  to  meet  me,  and  I  to  evade  him  ;  we  saw  each  other 
sometimes,  hardly  ever  at  his  house,  except  on  some  cere- 
monial occasions,  but  he  came  to  mine  as  often  as  he  could  ; 
or,  to  speak  plainly,  as  often  as  he  dared.  He  came  to  the 
wedding.  It  was  the  last  time  Cardinal  de  Noailles  officiated 
at  any  public  function  ;  he  married  them  in  his  great 
chapel,  and  afterwards  gave  a  superb  and  exquisite  banquet. 
I  gave  one  in  return  next  day,  to  which  the  Duke  de 
Noailles  was  invited  ;    and  he  came. 

Some  years  afterwards,  at  La  Ferte,  the  Duchess  de 
Ruffec  told  me  that  he  wished  excessively  to  be  asked 
there,  and,  after  beating  about  the  bush  a  little,  she  added 
that  he  was  coming.  I  made  hardly  any  reply.  As  soon 
as  I  was  alone  I  sent  for  my  son,  who  had  heard  the  begin- 
ning of  our  conversation,  but  not  the  end,  and  told  him 
what  his  wife  had  said.  I  requested  him  to  tell  her  what, 
out  of  consideration  for  her  feelings,  I  had  refrained  from 
saying  to  her :  that  she  must  settle  the  matter  with  her 
uncle  as  best  she  could,  but  I  would  not  have  him  at  La 
Ferte,  even  if  she  had  to  tell  him  so  pointblank.  I  would 
not  expose  myself  to  a  visit  which  would  give  rise  to  the 
report  that  our  old  friendship  had  been  restored  ;  still 
less  to  tete-a-tete  walks  and  conversations  with  him  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  avoid,  and  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  report,  not  what  really  took  place 
between  us,  but  anything  which  might  best  suit  his  own 
purposes.  For  that  reason  I  had  made  a  rule,  whenever 
he  was  announced,  of  asking  my  other  visitors  not  to  go 
away,  but  to  remain  till  after  he  had  left. 

He  persevered  for  a  long  time  in  his  efforts  to  soften  me  ; 
at  last  his  want  of  success  discouraged  him.  My  cold 
determination  not  to  go  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by 
common  civility  delivered  me  from  him,  and  he  was  con- 
tent to  remain  on  that  footing.  God  has  indeed  commanded 
us  to  forgive  our  enemies,  but  not  to  put  ourselves  in  their 
power  a  second  time  after  such  a  cruel  experience  as  mine 
had  been.  The  world  has  since  had  the  opportunity  of 
finding  out  what  sort  of  man  he  is,  and  what  part  he  has 
played  at  Court,  in  the  Council,  and  in  the  command  of 
armies. 
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Progress  of  the  King's  illness — He  makes  a  codicil  to  his  will — M.  du 
Maine  to  have  complete  authority  over  the  household  troops — ^The  King 
receives  the  last  Sacraments — He  signs  the  codicil  immediately  after- 
wards — Next  day  he  speaks  to  Cardinals  Kohan  and  Bissy  about  the 
Constitution — ^He  throws  the  responsibility  on  them — He  wishes  to 
see  Cardinal  de  Noailles — ^The  other  Cardinals  dissuade  him  except 
on  conditions  which  Cardinal  de  Noailles  refuses — The  King's  last 
speech  to  his  courtiers — To  Marshal  de  Villeroy — ^To  Madame — He 
sends  for  the  little  Dauphin — His  last  advice  to  him — ^A  touching 
scene — Conversation  with  Madame  de  Maintenon — A  kind  wish 
received  without  enthusiasm — ^A  Provencal  peasant  arrives  with  an 
elixir — ^Madame  de  Maintenon  departs  for  St.  Cyr — The  Duke  of 
Orleans  tricked  by  Marshal  de  Villeroy  and  the  Chancellor — The  King 
sends  for  Madame  de  Maintenon — She  leaves  him  again  next  day — 
The  last  moments — Death  of  the  King. 

I  NOW  return  to  the  point  from  which  I  digressed,  namely, 
Thursday,  August  22nd,  the  day  on  which  the  King  amused 
himself  by  choosing  a  coat  to  wear  when  well  enough  to 
dress.  He  passed  a  bad  night,  but  not  worse  than  usual ; 
next  morning  he  had  an  interview  with  Father  TeUier,  who 
tried  in  vain  to  persuade  him  to  fill  up  the  numerous  vacant 
church  benefices,  so  as  not  to  leave  them  for  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  The  worse  the  Kong's  health  became  the  more 
Father  TeUier  pressed  him  on  this  point,  for  to  every 
vacancy  he  recommended  a  tool  of  his  own,  with  whom  he 
drove  a  bargain :  not  for  money,  but  for  help  in  his  in- 
trigues. He  could  not  bear  to  let  this  rich  booty  escape 
him.  But  the  King  told  him  that  he  already  had  enough 
to  answer  for ;  now  that  he  was  so  soon  to  appear  before 
God,  he  would  not  make  himself  further  responsible  for 
these  appointments  ;  and  he  forbade  him  to  mention  the 
subject  again.  He  dined  and  supped  in  his  bedroom,  the 
courtiers  being  admitted,  and  passed  the  afternoon  and 
evening  as  usual  in  the  company  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
her  familiar  ladies,  and  the  two  bastards.     It  was  on  this 
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day  that  he  heard  of  Maisons'  death,  and,  at  the  request  of 
M.  du  Maine,  gave  his  office  to  his  son. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  must  describe  the  general 
arrangements  and  routine  since  the  King  had  become 
unable  to  leave  his  rooms.  During  the  day  the  whole 
Court  occupied  the  Gallery.  Nobody  remained  in  the  ante- 
chamber adjoining  the  King's  bedroom  except  the  familiar 
valets  and  some  chemists'  assistants  with  their  apparatus 
for  heating  anything  that  might  be  required ;  if  any  one 
else  had  occasion  to  enter  this  room  he  merely  passed 
through  as  quickly  as  possible.  Those  who  had  the  entrees 
entered  the  private  rooms  from  the  Gallery  by  the  door 
covered  with  mirrors,  which  was  opened  only  when  some- 
body scratched,  and  shut  again  immediately.  Ministers  and 
Secretaries  of  State  entered  that  way,  and  remained  in  the 
room  adjoining  the  Gallery,  as  did  the  Princes  of  the  Blood 
and  the  King's  daughters ;  except  when  he  asked  to  see 
one  of  them,  which  seldom  happened. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  purposely  refrained  from  going 
into  the  King's  room  more  than  once  a  day,  or  twice  at 
the  most,  and  did  not  remain  there  more  than  a  minute  or 
two  ;  but  he  showed  himself  again  during  the  course  of 
the  day  at  the  door  leading  from  the  Council-chamber  to 
the  bedroom,  where  the  King  could  see  him  from  his  bed. 
Sometimes,  when  the  King  was  alone  with  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  he  sent  for  Marshal  de  Villeroy  or  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  very  often  for  M.  du  Maine.  Madame  and  the 
Duchess  of  Berry  hardly  saw  the  King  during  his  illness  ; 
when  they  did  so  they  entered  by  the  antechambers,  and 
came  out  again  almost  immediately. 

On  Saturday  the  24th  he  had  passed  a  bad  night ;  not 
much  worse  than  usual,  but  they  were  always  bad.  His 
leg  seemed  much  worse,  and  gave  him  more  pain.  He 
heard  Mass  as  usual,  and  dined  in  bed,  the  principal 
courtiers  being  admitted  ;  then  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Finance,  and  he  afterwards  did  some  business 
with  the  Chancellor.  He  supped  standing,  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  the  courtiers  being  present  for  the  last  time.  I 
noticed  that  he  could  swallow  nothing  but  liquids,  and 
seemed  to  dislike  being  looked  at ;  he  could  not  finish  his 
meal,  and  begged  the  courtiers  to  pass  on  ;  that  is,  to  go 
out.  He  was  then  put  back  to  bed,  and,  his  leg  being  in- 
spected, black  blotches  were  noticed  on  it.    He  sent  for 
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Father  Tellier  and  made  his  confession.  The  doctors  did 
not  know  what  to  do  ;  they  had  tried  quinine  and  milk  ; 
failing  other  expedients,  they  now  discontinued  both.  They 
admitted  that  since  Pentecost,  they  had  believed  him  to 
be  suffering  from  a  slow  fever,  and  excused  themselves  for 
not  administering  remedies  on  the  pretext  that  he  did  not 
like  taking  medicine,  and  that  they  had  not  thought  him 
so  ill  as  he  reaUy  was.  After  what  had  passed  between 
Marechal  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  on  the  subject  we 
may  believe  as  much  of  that  as  we  please.  The  King  had 
a  very  bad  night. 

On  Sunday  the  25th,  the  Feast  of  St.  Louis,  he  was  much 
worse  ;  and  there  was  no  longer  any  attempt  to  conceal 
that  he  was  in  imminent  danger.  Nevertheless,  he  insisted 
that  the  ceremonies  usual  on  that  day  should  be  observed, 
that  the  drums  and  hautboys  should  play  in  front  of  his 
whidow  as  soon  as  he  was  awake,  and  his  band  of  twenty- 
four  violins  in  the  adjoining  room  during  his  dinner.  After 
dinner  he  was  alone  with  the  Chancellor  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  it  was  either  then  or  on  the  previous  day 
that  the  Chancellor  drew  up  the  codicil  of  his  wiU.  M.  du 
Maine,  who  thought  of  nobody  but  himself,  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  what  the  King  had  done  for  him  in  his 
will  was  not  sufficient ;  so  he  and  Madame  de  Maintenon 
determined  to  supply  what  was  wanting  by  a  codicil.  It 
was  one  which  proved  how  cjmically  they  worked  upon 
the  King's  weakness  in  his  dying  moments  to  further  their 
own  ambitious  schemes. 

By  this  document  the  King  placed  the  whole  of  his  house- 
hold, civil  and  military,  at  the  disposal  of  M.  du  Maine 
immediately  after  his  death ;  so  that  he  and  Marshal  de 
Vnieroy,  who  was  put  under  his  orders,  would  be  virtually 
masters  of  the  young  Bang's  person,  and  could  appoint  his 
place  of  residence  as  they  chose.  Having  the  two  regiments 
of  Guards  and  the  two  companies  of  Musketeers  at  their 
disposal,  they  would  be  masters  of  Paris  ;  all  the  guards, 
exterior  and  interior,  would  be  under  their  control,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  officials  connected  with  the  household,  stables, 
kitchen,  wardrobe,  and  chapel.  Thus  hardly  a  shred  of 
authority  would  be  left  to  the  Regent ;  he  would  be  entirely 
at  their  mercy,  and  liable  to  be  arrested,  or  worse,  at  any 
moment,  if  M.  du  Maine  chose  to  give  the  order. 

Shortly  after  the  Chancellor  had  left  the  King  Madame 
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de  Maintenon  sent  for  her  ladies,  and  about  seven  in  the 
evening  the  band  arrived.  While  the  ladies  were  conversing 
the  King  went  to  sleep  ;  when  he  awoke  his  mind  was  con- 
fused. They  were  alarmed,  and  sent  for  the  doctors.  The 
pulse  seemed  so  bad  that  they  advised  the  King,  who  in 
the  meanwhile  had  recovered  his  senses  a  little,  to  receive 
the  last  Sacraments  without  delay.  Father  Telher  and 
Cardinal  de  Rohan  were  sent  for ;  the  ladies  retired,  and 
the  band  was  dismissed,  although  the  music-books  and 
instruments  were  all  ready. 

It  happened  that  at  that  moment  I  was  passing  along  the 
Gallery  on  my  way  from  my  rooms  to  those  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  in  the  other  wing.  I  noticed  some  of  the  musicians, 
but  thought  the  rest  were  inside  ;  as  I  was  approaching  the 
guard-room,  however,  Pernault,  Usher  of  the  antechamber, 
came  up  to  me  and  told  me  what  was  going  on.  I  found  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  in  bed  with  a  headache,  surrounded  by 
ladies  conversing  ;  I  went  up  to  the  bed  and  told  her  what 
I  knew.  She  would  not  believe  it,  assuring  me  that  the 
King  was  going  on  well,  and  that  his  band  was  playing  ; 
then,  as  I  had  spoken  to  her  in  a  whisper,  she  asked  the 
ladies  if  they  knew  anything  about  it.  None  of  them  did, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  remained  incredulous.  I  told 
her  again  that  I  was  perfectly  sure,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  it  was  at  any  rate  worth  while  to  send  for  news,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  to  get  up.  She  took  my  advice  ;  and  I  went 
on  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  thought,  rightly,  that  as 
he  had  not  been  sent  for  he  had  better  remain  in  his  own 
rooms. 

The  whole  ceremony  was  over  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  the  dismissal  of  the  band.  Father  Telher  heard 
the  King's  confession,  while  Cardinal  de  Rohan  sent  for  the 
parish  priest  with  the  consecrated  oils,  and  went  himself  to 
bring  the  Host  from  the  Chapel.  A  small  procession  was 
formed,  consisting  of  two  of  the  King's  Almoners,  seven  or 
eight  pages  bearing  torches,  two  servants  of  Fagon's,  and 
one  of  Madame  de  Maintenon's  ;  and,  thus  escorted,  the 
Holy  Sacrament  was  brought  into  the  King's  room  by  the 
back  staircase.  Cardinal  de  Rohan  entering  at  the  same 
moment.  Father  TeUier,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  about 
a  dozen  persons  who  had  the  entrees  were  present.  The 
Cardinal  said  a  few  words  of  exhortation  to  the  King,  who 
seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  what  he  was  doing. 
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As  soon  as  he  had  communicated  and  received  the  holy  oils, 
all  except  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  Chancellor  left 
the  room,  preceding  or  escorting  the  Host. 

It  seems  strange  at  such  a  moment ;  but  a  writing-desk 
was  immediately  placed  on  the  bed  and  the  Chancellor 
handed  the  codicil  to  the  King,  which  he  returned  after 
adding  a  few  lines  to  it  with  his  own  hand.  He  asked  for 
something  to  drink,  and  afterwards  conversed  in  private 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  Marshal  de  Villeroy.  He 
then  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  whom  he  talked  rather 
longer  than  with  the  Marshal.  He  spoke  to  him  kindly,  with 
an  air  of  esteem  and  confidence  ;  but,  awful  to  relate,  at  this 
moment,  when  the  Body  of  our  Lord  had  only  just  passed 
his  lips,  he  assured  him  that  he  would  find  nothing  in  the 
will  to  displease  him.  He  then  commended  the  State  and 
the  person  of  the  future  King  to  his  care.  Between  his 
communion  and  extreme  unction  and  this  conversation 
not  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  ;  he  could  not  have  forgotten 
the  extraordinary  provisions  in  the  will  which  had  been 
extorted  from  him  with  so  much  trouble  ;  and  he  had  only 
just  given  the  finishing  touches  to  the  codicil  which  placed 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  completely  at  the  mercy  of  M.  du 
Maine !  Oddly  enough,  this  private  interview,  the  first 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  had  with  the  King,  gave  rise  to  a 
rumour  that  he  had  been  proclaimed  Regent. 

M.  du  Maine  was  then  called  in ;  after  a  short  private 
conversation  he  was  joined  by  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  and 
the  King  talked  to  them  both  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Then,  seeing  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  in  the  next 
room,  he  called  them  in  and  spoke  to  them  briefly  ;  the 
doctors  coming  in  at  the  same  moment  to  dress  his  leg,  the 
Princes  retired,  and  no  one  remained  in  the  room  except 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  necessary  attendants. 
While  all  this  was  going  on  the  Chancellor  drew  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  aside  in  the  Council-chamber,  and  showed  him  the 
codicil.  When  the  doctors  had  finished  their  work,  the 
King,  hearing  that  the  Princesses,  his  daughters,  were  in  the 
next  room,  called  them  in,  and  said  a  few  words  to  them ; 
then,  seeing  that  they  were  weeping,  he  begged  them  to  leave 
him,  as  he  wanted  to  rest.  His  curtains  were  then  partly 
drawn,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  retired  into  the  adjoining 
room.     He  passed  another  bad  night. 

Next  morning,  the  26th,  after  hearing  Mass,   the  King 
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caused  Cardinals  de  Rohan  and  Bissy  to  remain  when  the 
rest  of  those  present  had  left  the  room  ;  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  Marshal  de  VUleroy,  Father  Tellier,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor also  remained.  The  King  called  the  two  Cardinals, 
and  assured  them  that  he  was  dying  in  the  full  faith  of  a 
Christian  and  in  submission  to  the  Church.  He  said  he  was 
sorry  to  leave  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  such  a  state,  but 
such  matters  were  beyond  his  comprehension  ;  he  appealed 
to  them  to  say  whether  he  had  done  anything  contrary  to 
their  wishes,  or  left  undone  anything  they  had  advised. 
They,  therefore,  were  answerable  before  God  for  all  that  had 
been  done  in  the  affair  of  the  Constitution,^  whether  too 
much  or  too  httle ;  his  own  conscience  was  clear,  for  he,  in 
his  ignorance,  had  reMed  on  them  for  guidance  throughout ; 
and  he  repeated  once  more  that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  threw 
the  whole  responsibihty  on  them. 

What  a  thunderstroke  for  the  Cardinals  !  but  they  were 
not  the  men  to  be  terrified  by  such  an  appeal  as  that ;  with 
unshaken  calmness  they  praised  his  conduct  throughout  that 
affair,  and  assured  him  that  he  might  set  his  mind  at  ease. 
The  King  said  again  that  he  had  thought,  being  himself  so 
ignorant  of  such  matters,  he  could  not  do  better  than  com- 
mit himself  to  their  guidance ;  adding  that,  with  regard  to 
Cardinal  de  Noailles,  he  called  God  to  witness  that  he  had 
no  ill-feehng  towards  him,  and  had  always  regretted  the 
measures  which  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  take  against 
him.  At  this,  Bloin,  Fagon,  and  Marechal,  who  were 
standing  not  far  off,  where  the  King  could  see  them,  looked 
at  each  other,  and  asked  each  other  in  a  low,  but  suiiiciently 
audible,  voice,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  scandal  to  allow 
the  King  to  die  without  seeing  his  Archbishop  once  more, 
as  a  mark  of  reconciliation  and  forgiveness.  The  King, 
who  overheard  them,  said  at  once  that  he  not  only  felt  no 
repugnance  to  seeing  Cardinal  de  NoaiUes,  but  it  would 
give  him  pleasure. 

This  startled  the  Cardinals  far  more  than  the  solemn 
appeal  which  the  King  had  so  lately  made ;  Madame  de 
Maintenon  was  frightened  ;  Father  TeUier  trembled.  What 
if,  at  such  a  moment,  when  worldly  respect  and  worldly 
fears  give  place  to  graver  considerations,  the  Cardinal  should 

1  Madame  says  that  this  affair  of  the  Constitution  "  Unigenitus  " 
worried  the  King  night  and  day,  so  that  he  could  take  no  rest ;  and  this 
was  what  hastened  hia  end. 
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speak  some  bold  and  candid  word  and  win  back  the  King's 
confidence  !  There  was  a  deep  and  embarrassed  silence, 
which  the  King  was  the  first  to  break.  He  told  the  Chan- 
cellor to  send  for  Cardinal  de  Noailles  at  once ;  " That  is," 
he  added,  "  unless  these  gentlemen  see  some  objection  to 
it,"  looking  at  the  two  Cardinals  as  he  spoke.  Their  eyes 
met,  and  they  retired  to  a  window,  followed  by  Father 
TeUier,  the  Chancellor,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon.  TeUier, 
in  a  low  voice,  strongly  opposed  the  King's  wish,  and  was 
backed  up  by  Bissy ;  Madame  de  Maintenon  also  thought 
the  meeting  would  be  dangerous;  Rohan,  more  good- 
natured,  or  perhaps  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  said  nothing  ; 
no  more  did  the  Chancellor.  The  final  conclusion  was  that 
they  should  end  the  scene,  as  they  had  begun  it,  by  deceiving 
and  making  a  catspaw  of  the  King.  They  returned  to  his 
bedside  and  gave  him  to  understand,  with  many  praises 
of  his  good  intentions,  that  the  enemies  of  the  good  cause 
would  draw  false  conclusions  from  an  action  arising  merely 
from  his  excessive  tenderness  of  conscience ;  that  it  was 
better  not  to  give  them  such  a  pretext  for  boasting.  They 
were  quite  willing,  however,  that  Cardinal  de  Noailles  should 
have  the  honour  of  seeing  him ;  but  only  on  condition  that 
he  gave  his  word  to  accept  the  Constitution.  The  King 
submitted  to  their  judgement  in  this  matter  also,  without 
attempting  to  argue ;  and  the  Chancellor  immediately 
wrote  to  Cardinal  de  Noailles  in  accordance  with  their  wishes. 
The  King  had  no  sooner  assented  than  the  two  Cardinals, 
alarmed  lest  he  should  still  change  his  mind  and  see  Cardinal 
de  NoaiUes  unconditionally,  began  congratulating  him  on 
the  good  work  he  was  about  to  do  for  the  cause ;  either, 
they  said,  he  would  bring  Cardinal  de  Noailles  over  to  their 
side ;  or,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  he  would  demonstrate  once  for 
all  the  Cardinal's  invincible  determination  to  trouble  the 
Church,  and  his  ingratitude  to  his  Sovereign,  to  whom  he 
owed  everything,  and  who  was  now  stretching  out  his 
djdng  arms  to  receive  him.  Cardinal  de  Noailles  did  refuse  ; 
he  was  terribly  shocked  and  grieved  by  this  last  consummate 
piece  of  artifice.  His  opposition  to  the  Constitution  might 
be  right  or  wrong,  but  the  fact  that  the  King  was  dying 
could  not  alter  his  convictions.  This  odious  trick  aroused 
public  indignation  against  the  two  Cardinals,  and  it  was 
the  more  violent  because  the  King's  approaching  end  re- 
stored liberty  to  tongues  which  terror  had  hitherto  held 
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captive.  No  one  had  a  word  to  say  against  Cardinal  de 
Noailles,  whose  reply  to  the  Chancellor  was  a  masterpiece, 
full  of  piety,  sorrow,  and  wisdom. 

When  the  Cardinals  had  left  him  the  King  dined  in  bed, 
in  the  presence  of  the  courtiers  who  had  the  entrees.  He 
called  them  up  to  his  bedside  and  addressed  them  in  words 
which  were  immediately  committed  to  writing.  "  Gentle- 
men," he  said,  "  I  have  to  ask  your  pardon  for  setting  you 
so  bad  an  example.  I  thank  you  for  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  served  me,  and  for  the  loyal  attachment  you  have 
always  shown.  I  am  sorry  that  it  has  not  been  in  my 
power  to  do  as  much  for  you  as  I  should  have  wished ;  the 
bad  times  must  be  my  excuse.  I  ask  you  to  continue  to 
serve  my  great-grandson  with  as  much  zeal  and  fidelity 
as  you  have  shown  me.  He  is  a  child,  and  may  have  many 
unpleasantnesses  in  store  for  him ;  I  hope  you  wiU  set 
an  example  which  will  be  followed  by  all  my  subjects.  Obey 
the  commands  which  my  nephew  wiU  give  you.  He  is  about 
to  govern  the  kingdom ;  I  trust  that  he  will  govern  it  well. 
I  trust  also  that  you  will  all  do  your  best  to  preserve  unity, 
and,  if  you  see  any  one  attempting  to  disturb  it,  that  you 
will  help  to  bring  him  back  to  the  right  way.  I  feel  that  my 
emotions  are  becoming  too  strong  for  me ;  I  perceive  that 
you  also  are  moved  ;  I  am  sorry  if  what  I  have  said  has  been 
too  much  for  your  feelings.  Farewell,  gentlemen ;  I  hope 
you  will  sometimes  think  of  me  when  I  am  gone." 

When  every  one  had  gone  out  he  sent  for  Marshal  de  Ville- 
roy,  and  said :  "  Marshal,  I  give  you  a  last  dying  mark  of 
my  friendship  and  confidence.  I  appoint  you  Governor  to 
the  Dauphin ;  it  is  the  most  important  charge  I  can  entrust 
to  you.  You  will  learn  from  my  will  how  you  are  to  conduct 
yourself  with  M.  du  Maine.  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  wiU 
serve  me  as  faithfully  after  my  death  as  you  have  done  in 
my  lifetime.  I  hope  my  nephew  will  conduct  himself  to- 
wards you  with  the  consideration  and  confidence  due  to  a 
man  whom  I  have  always  loved.  Farewell,  Marshal ;  I 
hope  you  will  not  forget  me  !  " 

M.  le  Due  and  the  Prince  of  Conti  were  in  the  adjoining 
room.  After  an  interval  the  King  sent  for  them,  and,  with- 
out calling  them  close  up,  said  he  hoped  they  would  do  their 
best  to  preserve  the  union  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  not 
follow  the  example  set  in  former  days  of  stirring  up  wars  and 
domestic  strife.    That  was  all  he  said  to  them  ;  then,  hear- 
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ing  women's  voices  in  the  antechamber,  he  guessed  who  they 
were,  and  ordered  them  to  be  admitted.  It  was  the  Duchess 
of  Berry,  Madame,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  the  Prin- 
cesses of  the  Blood,  who  were  all  crying  and  sobbing  ;  the 
King  told  them  it  was  wrong  to  cry  like  that.  He  then  made 
some  kind  remarks  to  all  of  them,  especially  to  Madame,' 
and  wound  up  by  begging  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and 
Madame  la  Duchesse  to  be  friends  again.  The  interview 
was  very  brief  ;  when  he  dismissed  them  they  retired  through 
the  private  rooms,  crying  so  loud  that  people  outside  heard 
them  through  the  open  windows,  and  a  rumour  immediately 
got  abroad  that  the  King  was  dead. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  sent  word  to  Madame  de  Venta- 
dour  to  bring  in  the  Dauphin.  He  caUed  him  up,  and 
addressed  him  in  the  presence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
and  a  very  few  privileged  persons  and  valets,  who  took 
down  his  words.  "  My  child,"  he  said,  "  you  are  about 
to  become  a  great  King.  Do  not  imitate  me  in  my  fondness 
for  building,  nor  in  my  love  of  war ;  try,  on  the  contrary,  to 
live  at  peace  with  your  neighbours.  Render  to  God  what 
is  due  to  Him  ;  remember  how  much  He  has  done  for  you  ; 
and  cause  Him  to  be  honoured  by  your  subjects.  Follow 
the  advice  of  your  wisest  counsellors ;  try  to  reUeve  the 
burdens  of  your  people,  which  unfortunately  I  have  been 
unable  to  do.  Remember  how  much  you  owe  to  Madame 
de  Ventadour."  Then,  turning  to  her,  he  said,  "Madame, 
I  should  like  to  embrace  him,"  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  said : 
"  My  dear  child,  I  give  you  my  blessing  with  all  my  heart." 
When  they  had  lifted  the  little  Prince  down  from  the  bed, 
he  asked  to  have  him  back ;  he  again  embraced  him,  and, 
raising  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  blessed  him  a  second 
time.  It  was  a  most  touching  scene.  The  Duchess  de 
Ventadour  then  carried  the  Dauphin  away  to  his  own 
rooms. 

After  a  short  pause  the  King  sent  for  M.  du  Maine  and 
the  Count  de  Toulouse,  with  whom  he  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion, the  room  being  cleared  of  every  one  and  the  doors 
shut.  When  he  had  done  with  them  he  sent  for  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  had  a  short  interview  with  him,  caUing 

1  Madame  saya  that  the  King's  last  words  to  her  were  :  "  People  have 
done  all  in  their  power  to  make  me  hate  you,  Madame,  bat  they  have  not 
succeeded  :  I  know  you  too  well  to  believe  all  their  calumnies."  While 
he  was  speaking,  says  Madame,  the  old  woman  (Madame  de  Maintenon) 
looked  so  guilty  that  I  could  not  doubt  she  was  the  'iperson  referred  to. 
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him  back  as  he  was  going  out  to  say  something  more.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  he  ordered  him  to  take  the  young 
King  to  Vincennes  immediately  after  his  death,  because  it 
is  a  healthy  place,  and  not  bring  him  back  to  Versailles 
till  all  the  ceremonies  were  over,  and  the  chateau  had  been 
well  purified.  He  had  apparently  already  spoken  on  this 
subject  to  M.  du  Maine  and  Marshal  de  ViUeroy ;  for,  as 
soon  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  left  him,  he  gave  orders  that 
Vincennes  should  be  furnished,  and  made  ready  to  receive 
his  successor  immediately.  Madame  du  Maine,  who,  up 
to  this  time,  had  not  cared  to  leavfe  her  company  and  her 
amusements  at  Sceaux,  made  her  appearance  at  VersaUles, 
and  asked  permission  to  see  the  King.  She  was  already  in 
the  antechamber,  and  was  admitted ;  she  was  in  the  room 
only  a  moment,  and  then  came  out  again. 

On  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  August,  no  one  was  admitted  to 
the  King's  room  but  Father  TelLLer  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  and  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  with  the  two  Almoners  on 
duty,  to  say  Mass.  About  two  o'clock  he  sent  for  the 
Chancellor  and  ordered  him  to  open  two  strong-boxes  full 
of  papers  ;  many  of  these  were  burnt  at  once,  and  he  gave 
directions  about  the  rest.  Madame  de  Maintenon  did  not 
leave  his  room  all  day,  and  no  one  was  admitted  but  the  most 
indispensable  attendants.  Towards  the  evening  the  King 
sent  for  Pontchartrain  and  gave  orders  that  his  heart  should 
be  interred  in  the  Church  of  the  professed  house  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Paris,  opposite  that  of  his  father.  Shortly  after- 
wards it  occurred  to  him  that,  as  the  Court  had  not  been  to 
Vincennes  for  fifty  years,  Cavoye,  the  Quartermaster- 
General  of  his  Household,  had  never  arranged  the  quarters 
there  ;  he  pointed  out  a  box  which  contained  a  plan  of  that 
chateau  and  ordered  it  to  be  sent  to  Cavoye. 

Later  on  he  remarked  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  that  he 
had  always  heard  it  was  hard  to  make  up  one's  mind  to  die, 
but  he  did  not  find  it  so.  She  said  it  must  be  hard  if  a  man 
had  worldly  attachments,  if  he  had  hatred  in  his  heart,  or 
if  he  had  to  make  restitution  to  any  one.  "Ah !  "  said  the 
King,  "  as  for  restitutions,  I  am  not  called  upon  to  make 
any  as  a  private  person ;  if  I  owe  any  to  my  kingdom  I 
trust  in  the  mercy  of  God."  His  night  was  much  disturbed  ; 
he  was  seen  to  clasp  his  hands  frequently,  repeating  his 
accustomed  prayers  ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  Confiteor, 
he  smote  his  breast. 
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Next  morning  he  said  a  kind  word  to  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  which  was  not  much  to  her  liking,  and  she  did  not 
say  a  single  word  in  reply  to  it.  He  told  her  that  he  was 
grieved  to  leave  her,  but  his  consolation  was  that,  at  her 
age,  they  might  hope  soon  to  meet  again.  About  seven  in 
the  morning,  as  Father  TeUier  was  speaking  to  him  about 
God,  he  noticed  in  the  mirror  that  two  attendants  seated 
at  the  foot  of  his  bed  were  weeping.  "  Why  do  you  weep  ?  " 
he  said.  "  Did  you  imagine  that  I  was  immortal  ?  I  never 
thought  so  myself,  and  at  my  age  you  must  have  been  pre- 
pared to  lose  me  !  " 

A  rough  Proven9al  peasant,  who  had  heard  of  the  King's 
desperate  condition  while  on  his  journey  from  Marseilles  to 
Paris,  came  to  Versailles  this  morning  with  a  remedy  which, 
he  said,  would  cure  mortification.  The  King  was  so  ill 
that  the  doctors  consented  to  try  it,  as  they  had  nothing 
further  to  suggest  themselves.  Fagon  tried  to  put  in  a 
word ;  whereupon  the  peasant,  whose  name  was  Lebrun, 
answered  him  so  roughly  and  rudely  that  Fagon,  accustomed 
to  see  everybody  tremble  before  him,  was  speechless  with 
astonishment.  Ten  drops  of  this  elixir  were  therefore  ad- 
ministered, mixed  with  Alicante  wine,  in  the  presence  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  M.  du  Maine.  He  seemed 
rather  stronger  after  it ;  but,  the  pulse  again  failing,  a  second 
dose  was  given  him  about  four  o'clock ;  and  he  was  told 
that  it  was  to  recaU  him  to  life.  As  he  took  the  glass  he 
replied  :   "  Life  or  death,  God's  will  be  done  !  " 

Not  long  afterwards  Madame  de  Maintenon  left  the  King's 
apartments  with  her  veil  down,  passed,  escorted  by  Marshal 
de  Villeroy,  before  the  doors  of  her  own  rooms  without  enter- 
ing, and  descended  the  great  flight  of  steps.  At  the  foot 
she  stopped,  raised  her  veil,  and  kissed  the  Marshal  with 
perfectly  dry  eyes,  saying,  "  Good-bye,  Marshal !  "  She 
got  into  one  of  the  King's  carriages,  in  which  Madame  de 
Caylus  was  waiting  for  her,  and  drove  off  to  St.  Cyr,  her 
own  carriage  following  with  her  attendants.  That  evening 
M.  du  Maine,  in  his  own  rooms,  made  a  most  amusing  story 
out  of  the  scene  between  Fagon  and  Lebrun  ;  I  shall  have 
to  speak  again  of  how  he,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  Father 
TeUier  behaved  during  these  last  days  of  the  King's  Hfe. 
The  administration  of  Lebrun's  remedy  was  continued 
under  his  superintendence.  The  King  was  asked  to  take  a 
little  broth.    He  said  they  must  no  longer  talk  to  him  as  an 
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ordinary  man;  it  was  not  broth  he  required,  but  his  con- 
fessor, and  he  sent  for  him.  He  had  a  slight  fainting  fit ; 
when  he  came  to,  he  asked  Father  Tellier  to  give  him  a 
general  absolution.  The  confessor  asked  him  if  he  was  in 
great  pain.  "  No,"  said  the  King,  "  and  I  am  sorry  for  it ; 
I  should  like  to  suffer  more,  as  some  expiation  for  my  sins." 
He  had  another  very  bad  night. 

Next  morning,  Thursday,  the  29th,  the  room  was  free  from 
its  usual  occupants,  who  had  now  done  all  the  business  they 
wanted ;  consequently  the  grand  ofiicials,  who  had  previ- 
ously been  excluded,  could  come  in.  There  had  been  no 
Mass  on  the  previous  day,  and  it  was  supposed  that  it  was 
to  be  discontinued.  The  Duke  de  Charost,  Captain  of  the 
Guard,  very  properly  thought  this  wrong,  and  told  one  of 
the  confidential  valets  to  ask  the  King  whether  he  would 
not  like  to  hear  Mass.  The  King  said  he  wished  it ;  so  the 
service  was  held,  and  continued  on  the  following  days.  This 
morning  he  seemed  stronger,  and  even  ate  two  biscuits 
soaked  in  Alicante  wine  with  some  sort  of  appetite ;  an 
exaggerated  report  immediately  flew  about  that  he  had 
taken  a  turn  for  the  better.  About  two  o'clock  I  went  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans'  rooms,  which  for  the  past  week  had 
been  filled  with  such  a  crowd  that,  literally,  if  a  pin  had 
dropped  it  could  not  have  reached  the  ground ;  I  found 
them  absolutely  deserted.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  burst 
out  laughing,  and  told  me  that  I  was  the  first  person  who 
had  come  near  him  all  day  ;  and  his  rooms  remained  empty 
till  the  evening.     Such  is  the  world ! 

I  took  this  opportunity  to  have  a  talk  with  him  about 
many  things.  It  was  then  that  I  discovered  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind  about  the  States-General ;  and  that  he 
had  not  given  a  moment's  thought  to  the  Councils,  or  to 
many  other  matters,  beyond  what  we  had  already  settled ; 
and  I  took  the  liberty  of  telling  him  pretty  plainly  what  I 
thought  of  his  negligence.  I  found  him  still  determined 
to  dismiss  Pontchartrain  and  Desmarets,  but  so  lukewarm 
about  the  Chancellor  that  I  determined  to  force  an  explana- 
tion out  of  him. 

At  last  he  confessed,  in  a  very  shamefaced  way,  that  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  had  begged  him  to  see  Marshal  de  Ville- 
loy  and  come  to  an  agreement  about  certain  matters  in 
which  the  Marshal  was  wilUng  to  help  him,  if  assured  of 
secrecy.    She  declined  to  explain  further,  on  the  ground 
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that  she  had  promised  the  Marshal  not  to  do  so  ;  all  she 
would  say  was  that  the  matters  referred  to  would  prove 
dangerously  embarrassing  to  him  if  he  refused.  At  first 
he  decHned,  but  eventually  consented  to  see  the  Marshal, 
who  had  come  to  his  rooms  four  or  five  days  before,  with  a 
great  parade  of  mystery,  and  told  him  he  was  willing  to  give 
him  certain  information,  and  do  certain  things  for  him  ;  but 
only  on  condition  that  he  gave  his  word  to  leave  the  Chan- 
cellor undisturbed  in  his  functions  of  Chancellor  and  Keeper 
of  the  Seals.  The  Chancellor,  on  his  part,  promised  to  resign 
his  ofiice  as  Secretary  of  State  on  being  repaid  the  sum  it 
had  cost  him.  After  some  dispute  he  had  given  his  promise 
concerning  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Marshal  had  then  told 
him  that  M.  du  Maine  was  to  have  charge  of  the  young 
King's  education,  and  he  himself  to  be  his  Governor,  with 
absolute  authority ;  what  he  was  gracious  enough  to  con- 
cede was,  that  he  would  not  exercise  this  authority  to  its 
full  extent.  This  gave  rise  to  a  warm  discussion,  the  out- 
come of  which  was  that  nothing  definite  was  settled  about 
the  Marshal's  position,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  given  a  direct  promise  not  to  dismiss  the 
Chancellor.  The  latter  had  thanked  him  in  the  King's 
ante-chamber,  and  confirmed  his  promise  to  resign  his 
Secretaryship  of  State,  on  the  condition  above-mentioned ; 
and,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude,  had  shown  him  the  codicil  to 
the  King's  wiU. 

I  could  not  conceal  my  annoyance  at  finding  that  he  had 
been  so  egregiously  duped ;  and  he  seemed  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  himself.  I  asked  him  what  he  had  done  with 
his  perception ;  he,  who  had  always  recognised  that  the 
interests  of  M.  du  Maine  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  were 
identical ;  who  had  so  often  enjoined  me  to  distrust  her ; 
who  had  told  me,  over  and  over  again,  that  in  our  deahnga 
with  her  we  were  like  soldiers  marching  through  a  dark  wood. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  whole  thing  was  concerted  between 
her  and  M.  du  Maine  ;  they  meant  to  frighten  him  by  means 
of  Marshal  de  Villeroy  ;  to  find  out  how  he  would  take  the 
disclosure  of  the  King's  intentions,  so  that  they  might  shape 
their  plans  accordingly  ;  and  they  risked  nothing  by  trying 
at  the  same  time  to  maintain  their  trusty  tool,  the  Chan- 
cellor, in  an  office'so  highly  important  during  a  Regency,  of 
which  they  meant  to  leave  only  the  merest  shadow  of 
authority  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.    We  discussed  the  affair 
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for  a  long  tim'e  ;  but  he  had  given  his  word.  He  had  lacked 
the  moral  courage  to  refuse,  and,  with  all  his  cleverness,  he 
had  really  thought  he  was  making  a  good  bargain  in  obtain- 
ing the  Chancellor's  resignation  of  his  oflSce  as  Secretary  of 
State ;  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  an  excellent 
bargain  for  the  Chancellor,  who  might  have  been  deprived 
of  the  Seals  and  sent  into  exile  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen  ; 
who  was  conscious  that  he  merited  no  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  and  who  knew  that  he  would 
be  powerless  directly  the  King's  testamentary  dispositions 
were  annulled,  as  he  did  not  doubt  they  would  be. 

The  mischief,  however,  was  done,  and  there  was  no  help 
for  it ;  but  I  implored  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  be  more  on 
his  guard  for  the  future,  and  above  all  not  to  be  so  weak  as 
to  allow  the  insulting  provisions  of  the  codicil  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  He  never  could  tell  me  exactly  what  his  agree- 
ment was  with  Marshal  de  Villeroy ;  the  only  clear  point 
was  that  it  did  not  in  any  way  bind  M,  du  Maine,  who  in- 
tended to  retain  the  absolute  and  independent  control 
of  the  King's  Household,  both  civil  and  military,  and  would 
consequently  be  in  the  position  of  a  Mayor  of  the  Palace ; 
while  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would  be  the  mere  phantom  of 
a  Regent,  powerless  and  ridiculous,  always  at  the  mercy  of 
his  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  With  all  his  genius,  that  Prince 
had  not  been  sufficiently  clear-sighted  to  perceive  these  con- 
sequences. I  left  him  in  a  very  thoughtful  mood,  very  sorry 
for  having  committed  so  great  a  blunder.  He  spoke  to  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  again,  in  such  a  firm  tone  that  they 
were  alarmed  lest,  finding  that  he  had  promised  too  much, 
he  should  throw  them  over  altogether.  Marshal  de  Ville- 
roy saw  him  again  at  her  request,  and  gave  him  fair  words, 
declaring  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  would  never  put 
forward  any  pretensions  which  could  give  him  umbrage. 
The  sands  of  the  King's  life  were  by  this  time  running  so  low 
that  it  was  easy  to  make  pretexts  for  avoiding  any  more 
definite  explanation  ;  his  brief  conversation  with  the  Chan- 
cellor in  the  King's  room  kept  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  nose 
to  the  grindstone "  with  regard  to  his  promise,  if  I  may 
venture  to  use  such  a  vulgar  expression. 

By  the  evening  the  shght  improvement  in  the  King's  con- 
dition had  passed  away.  During  the  day  he  said  to  the 
Rector  of  Versailles,  who  told  him  that  prayers  that  his 

*  f  La  b^casse  demeura  bridge  h  son  6gard," 
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life  might  be  spared  were  being  offered  everywhere,  that  it 
was  no  longer  for  his  life  that  people  ought  to  pray,  but 
for  his  soul's  welfare.  He  happened  once,  when  giving 
some  orders,  to  allude  to  the  Dauphin  as  "  the  young  King  "  ; 
perceiving  some  signs  of  emotion  among  the  bystanders,  he 
said  :  "  Why  should  that  affect  you  ?  it  gives  me  no  pain." 
About  eight  in  the  evening  he  took  some  more  of  Lebrun's 
elixir  ;  his  mind  seemed  confused,  and  he  said  he  felt  very 
ill.  At  eleven  o'clock  his  leg  was  inspected ;  his  foot  and 
knee  were  mortified,  and  his  thigh  much  swollen  ;  he  fainted 
during  the  examination.  He  was  uneasy  at  the  absence  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  not  intended  to  return ; 
and  asked  for  her  several  times  during  the  day.  The  at- 
tendants were  forced  to  tell  him  that  she  had  gone ;  he 
sent  for  her  to  St.  Cyr,  and  she  came  back  during  the  evening. 

Next  day,  Friday  the  30th,  he  was  very  ill ;  continually 
drowsy,  and  in  his  waking  intervals  his  mind  wandered. 
From  time  to  time  he  took  a  little  jelly  and  pure  water,  for 
he  had  taken  a  dislike  to  wine.  Only  the  doctors  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  with  the  most  indispensable  atten- 
dants, remained  in  his  room.  Father  Tellier  came  in  occa- 
sionally when  sent  for  by  Bloin  or  Marechal,  but  neither  he 
nor  M.  du  Maine  spent  much  time  in  the  adjoining  rooms. 
The  King's  thoughts  turned  to  religion  in  his  intervals  of 
consciousness,  but  they  were  brief  and  rare.  About  five 
in  the  evening  Madame  de  Maintenon  went  to  her  own 
rooms,  divided  her  furniture  among  her  servants,  and 
departed  for  St.  Cyr,  never  to  leave  it  again. 

On  Saturday  the  31st  the  King  was  unconscious  nearly 
all  day  ;  mortification  had  spread  to  the  thigh.  Madame 
du  Maine  had  sent  some  of  the  late  Abbe  Aignan's  remedy, 
which  is  excellent  in  cases  of  small-pox ;  and,  as  all  hope 
had  been  abandoned,  the  doctors  allowed  it  to  be  tried. 
About  eleven  o'clock  at  night  he  was  so  bad  that  the  prayers 
for  the  dying  were  offered ;  the  preparations  recalled  him 
to  his  senses,  and  he  repeated  the  prayers  so  loudly  that 
his  voice  was  heard  above  those  of  the  priests  and  atten- 
dants. He  recognised  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and  said : 
"  This  is  the  Church's  last  favour."  It  was  the  last  time 
he  spoke  to  a  fellow  mortal.  Several  times  he  was  heard 
repeating,  "Nunc,  et  in  hora  mortis."  Then  he  said: 
"  Help  me,  0  my  God  !  haste  Thee  to  help  me  !  "  These 
were  his  last  words  ;    he  was  unconscious  all  night,  and  a 
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long  death-struggle  set  in,  which  ended  at  a  quarter  past 
eight  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  1st  of  September,  1715, 
three  days  before  the  completion  of  his  seventy-seventh 
year,  and  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  reign.  No  French 
monarch  before  him  attained  to  such  an  age,  nor  has 
Europe  ever  known  so  long  a  reign. 

His  body  was  opened  by  Marechal,  with  the  accustomed 
ceremonies.  AU  his  organs  were  perfectly  sound,  and  but 
for  the  mistaken  treatment  which  corrupted  his  blood  there 
seems  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  passed  his  hun- 
dredth year.  His  stomach  and  bowels  were  of  extra- 
ordinary capacity,  double  that  of  most  men  of  his  stature  ; 
and  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  his  prodigious  and 
unvarying  appetite. 


CHAPTER    XV 
1715 

Character  of  Louis  XXV — His  early  years — Emancipated  by  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin — Begins  to  shine  in  society — His  good  looks — 
Brilliant  opening  of  his  reign — An  Augustan  age — Conquest  of 
Flanders  and  Franche-Conit6 — The  Ifing  shrinks  from  attacking  the 
Prince  of  Orange — ^Monsieur  victorious  at  Cassel — ^The  King's  jealousy 
— Treaty  of  Nimeguen — ^War  of  1688 — The  King's  retreat  again  ruins 
a  campaign — Peace  of  Ryswick — His  talents  below  mediocrity — His 
ignorance — His  love  of  flattery — He  makes  himself  difficult  of  access — 
Louvoia  a  witness  of  Madame  de  Maintenon's  marriage — He  prevents 
the  King  from  acknowledging  it — Madame  de  Maintenon  vows  ven- 
geance— The  King's  scruples  aroused  about  the  burning  of  the  Pala- 
tinate— Violent  scene  between  the  King  and  Louvois — A  trifle  causes 
the  cup  to  overflow — Louvois'  dismissal  decided — His  sudden  death — 
The  King's  reception  of  the  news. 

LoTTis  XIV  possessed,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  many 
good  and  great  qualities  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  was  in  him  much  that  was  bad,  and  even 
petty ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  accurately 
between  those  traits  in  his  character  which  he  derived  from 
nature  and  such  as  were  the  effect  of  his  surroundings. 
Most  of  those  who  have  written  about  him  were  not  reaUy 
well  informed ;  among  those  who  were  brought  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  him  there  were  few  capable  of  describing 
his  character ;  fewer  still  with  sufficient  self-control  to 
write  of  him  impartially,  with  neither  hatred  nor  flattery. 
As  regards  the  first  point,  I  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
my  information  ;  for  the  rest,  in  what  I  say  of  him  I  shall 
endeavour  honestly  to  lay  aside  all  prejudice  and  tell  the 
simple  truth,  whether  in  praise  or  in  blame. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  his  early  years.  Becoming  King 
when  hardly  out  of  his  infancy,  he  was  sedulously  kept  in 
the  background  by  his  mother,  who  wished  to  govern  the 
country  herself ;  and  afterwards  by  the  selfish  policy  of  a 
pernicious  Minister,  under  whose  yoke  he  remained  till 
delivered  by  death.     AU  this  period  may,   therefore,  be 
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disregarded  as  not  really  forming  part  of  his  reign.  Yet 
even  under  this  yoke  his  character  was  developing  ;  he 
began  to  feel  the  attractions  of  love  and  glory,  and  made 
some  attempts,  feeble  though  they  were,  to  succeed  in 
both.  He  perceived  that  a  life  of  sloth  was  incompatible 
with  glory,  at  any  rate ;  and,  if  he  lacked  the  energy  neces- 
sary to  overthrow  Mazarin,  he  had  sufficient  sense  of  his 
own  dignity  to  regard  that  Minister's  death  as  a  deliverance. 
Indeed,  that  was  one  of  the  epochs  in  his  life  at  which  he 
appeared  in  the  most  advantageous  light ;  it  was  then 
that  he  formed  the  resolution,  to  which  he  adhered  firmly, 
never  to  have  a  Prime  Minister,  or  admit  an  ecclesiastic 
to  his  councils.  He  formed  another — to  govern  the  country 
himself  ;  which,  though  he  never  perceived  it,  he  was  un- 
able to  carry  out.  This  was  the  point  on  which  he  most 
prided  himself,  and  of  which  his  flatterers  took  most  advan- 
tage ;   yet  he  was  never  under  a  greater  delusion. 

His  natural  talents  were  below  mediocrity ;  but  he  had 
a  mind  capable  of  improvement,  of  receiving  polish,  of 
assimilating  what  was  best  in  the  minds  of  others  without 
slavish  imitation ;  and  he  profited  greatly  throughout  his 
life  from  having  associated  with  the  ablest  and  wittiest 
persons,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  various  stations.  He  entered 
the  world  (if  I  may  use  such  an  expression  in  speaking  of 
a  King  who  had  already  completed  his  twenty-third  year), 
at  a  fortunate  moment,  for  men  of  distinction  abounded. 
His  Ministers  and  Generals  at  this  time,  with  their  suc- 
cessors trained  in  their  school,  are  universally  acknowledged 
to  have  been  the  ablest  in  Europe ;  for  the  domestic 
troubles  and  foreign  wars  under  which  France  had  suffered 
ever  since  the  death  of  Louis  XIII  had  brought  to  the 
front  a  number  of  brilliant  names,  and  the  Court  was  made 
up  of  capable  and  illustrious  personages. 

The  wit  and  cleverness  of  the  Countess  de  Soissons, 
combined  with  the  splendid  traditions  of  her  uncle.  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  had  made  her  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Court,  and 
her  house  became  the  centre  of  a  very  select  circle,  the 
daily  resort  of  all  the  most  distinguished  men  and  ladies, 
and  the  focus  of  all  intrigues,  whether  of  gallantry  or 
ambition.  Into  this  brilliant  vortex  the  King  made  his 
first  plunge ;  and  t^ere  he  acquired  that  air  of  politeness 
and  gallantry  which  he  retained  all  his  life,  and  which  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  combine  with  a  certain  majestic  dignity. 
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It  was  an  air  which  suited  him  exactly  ;  among  the  swarm 
of  men  who  surrounded  him  he  was  by  his  good  looks/  by 
the  gracious  dignity  of  his  bearing,  even  by  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  as  easily  distinguished  as  the  queen-bee  in  the 
midst  of  her  hive.  Even  if  he  had  been  born  in  a  private 
station  he  must  have  shone  wherever  there  were  festivities, 
amusements,  and  gallantry ;  he  must  have  had  many 
successes  in  love.  If  he  succumbed  to  temptation  he  is 
perhaps  to  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed  ;  it  is  to  his  credit 
that  he  was  able  at  times  to  tear  himself  away  from  the 
pleasures  of  love  and  pursue  glory. 

His  reign  may  be  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first 
opened  brilliantly.  The  King  of  Spain  was  compelled  to 
apologise  for  an  affront  offered  by  his  Ambassador  in 
London  to  the  French  Ambassador,  and  to  recognise  the 
precedence  of  French  over  Spanish  Ambassadors  everywhere. 
In  like  manner  signal  reparation  was  exacted  for  an  insult 
offered  to  the  Duke  de  Crequy,  French  Ambassador  at 
Rome,  by  some  relations  of  the  Pope  and  Corsican  soldiers 
of  his  guard.  Soon  afterwards  the  death  of  the  King  of 
Spain  gave  the  young  Sovereign  an  opportunity  for  seeking 
the  glory  which  he  so  eagerly  coveted  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  renunciations  so  recently  and  solemnly  made  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  he  marched  with  an  army  into  Flanders. 
His  conquests  were  rapid  ;  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  was 
forced  ;  and  the  triple  alliance  formed  against  him  between 
England,  Sweden,  and  Holland  seemed  only  to  spur  him 
on.  In  the  depth  of  winter  he  took  possession  of  Franche- 
Comte,  which  he  gave  up  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle, 
an  condition  of  retaining  his  conquests  in  Flanders. 

At  this  time  France  was  rich  and  flourishing.  Under 
Colbert's  skilful  administration  the  finances,  the  Navy, 
commerce,  and  manufactures,  even  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  had  attained  their  highest  point.  It  was  an  age  like 
that  of  Augustus  ;  distinguished  men  abounded  in  every 
class  of  life,  even  among  such  as  minister  only  to  our  plea- 
sures. The  War  Department  was  in  the  hands  of  Le  Tellier 
and  his  son,  Louvois  ;  and  they,  jealous  of  Colbert,  insti- 
gated the  King  to  enter  upon  a  fresh  war.     His  successes 

'■  Madame  says  he  was  well  made,  with  good  legs  and  feet ;  a,  pleasant 
face,  and  a  charming  voice,  neither  too  loud  nor  too  soft.  It  would  not 
be  easy,  she  says,  to  find  a  man  equally  good-looking ;  and  he  remained  so 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
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caused  such  alarm  throughout  Europe  that  it  produced 
lasting  consequences,  to  which  eventually  France  almost 
succumbed.  This  jealousy  of  Colbert  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  famous  war  with  HoUand,  during  which  the  King's 
love  for  Madame  de  Montespan  tarnished  his  glory  and 
caused  serious  injury  to  his  country.  Almost  the  whole  of 
Flanders  had  been  reduced  to  subjection,  and  Amsterdam 
was  on  the  point  of  surrender,  when  the  King  yielded  to 
his  impatient  passion,  left  the  army,  and  hurried  back  to 
Versailles,  thus  throwing  away  all  the  fruits  of  his  cam- 
paign. He  did  something  to  wipe  out  this  blot  by  a  second 
conquest  of  Franche-Comt6,  when  he  took  command  in 
person  ;  and  that  province  has  formed  part  of  France  ever 
since. 

In  1676  the  King  returned  to  Flanders,  and  took  Cond6. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  found  himself  confronted  with  the 
army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  near  Heurtebise,  and  the 
question  was  whether  the  enemy's  position  should  be 
attacked.  Although  Monsieur's  army,  which  was  on  the 
march  from  Bouchain,  had  not  yet  come  up,  the  King's 
forces  were  superior  to  the  enemy,  and  the  army  was  eager 
to  fight.  A  sort  of  Council  of  War  was  held  on  horse- 
back. Louvois,  who  knew  his  master,  had  already  spent 
two  hours  among  the  Generals,  to  persuade  them  not  to 
vote  for  an  attack ;  and  when  the  discussion  began,  he 
spoke  first,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  rest ;  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  a  battle  was  undesirable.  Marshals 
Humieres  and  Schomberg,  who  dared  not  displease  him, 
spoke  in  the  same  sense ;  Marshal  de  la  Feuillade,  whose 
turn  came  next,  though  on  bad  terms  with  Louvois  was  a 
courtier  who  knew  which  was  the  best  side  to  be  on  ;  after 
a  little  hesitation;  he  also  voted  for  not  attacking.  Marshal 
de  Lorge  was  the  only  man  who  dared  to  speak  his  mind ; 
he  argued  so  warmly  and  ably  against  losing  the  favourable 
opportunity  that  Louvois  and  the  other  Marshals  could 
make  no  reply.  The  Generals  of  lower  rank,  though  entirely 
of  M.  de  Lorge's  opinion,  dared  not  displease  Louvois,  and 
made  no  decided  answer.  The  King,  who  had  hitherto 
said  nothing,  then  put  the  question  to  the  vote ;  and  the 
majority  were  against  an  attack.  He  said  he  was  sorry  to 
find  the  weight  of  argument  so  decidedly  against  fighting ; 
but  it  was  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  own  inclinations  for  the 
good  of  the  State  ;  he  then  rode  off,  and  so  the  matter  ended. 
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Next  day  Marshal  de  Lorge  (he  told  me  this  story  him- 
self, and  he  was  truth  personified),  had  occasion  to  send  a 
trumpeter  with  some  message  to  the  hostile  army,  then 
in  full  retreat.  The  Prince  of  Orange  saw  the  man  himself, 
and,  before  dismissing  him,  ordered  him  to  tell  Marshal  de 
Lorge  from  him  that  he  had  been  quite  right  in  urging  an 
attack  ;  as  for  himself,  he  had  never  had  such  an  escape  in 
his  life,  for  he  must  have  been  defeated,  and  was  most 
thankful  to  have  been  allowed  to  retreat  without  a  battle. 
The  trumpeter,  proud  of  his  interview  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  repeated  what  he  had  heard  not  only  to  Marshal 
de  Lorge,  but  to  any  one  who  would  listen  to  him  ;  he  even 
told  it  to  the  King,  who  had  sent  for  him. 

As  may  be  supposed,  this  story  did  not  diminish  the 
vexation  of  the  army.  So  gross  a  blunder,  and  of  such  a 
kind,  caused  an  unpleasant  impression,  and  gave  rise  to 
cruel  sarcasms  against  the  King.  He  did  not  remain  much 
longer  with  the  army,  although  the  month  of  May  was  not 
ended,  but  returned  to  his  mistress.  In  the  following 
year  Monsieur's  conduct  while  besieging  St.  Omer  contrasted 
brilliantly  with  that  of  the  King  on  this  occasion.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  town ;  Mon- 
sieur advanced  to  meet  him,  and  completely  defeated  him 
near  Cassel.  The  King  was  so  painfully  struck  by  the 
contrast  that  he  never  again  allowed  his  brother  to  com- 
mand an  army  in  the  field. 

The  war  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen 
in  1678  ;  and  with  it  ended  the  most  glorious  period  of 
the  King's  reign.  The  second  period,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
not  equal  to  the  first,  but  still  far  more  prosperous  than 
the  third  and  last.  When  it  opened  with  the  war  of  1688 
the  great  Generals  and  Ministers  had  passed  away,  but 
they  had  left  successors  trained  in  their  school.  I  have 
already  told  the  curious  story  of  the  dispute  between  the 
King  and  Louvois  about  a  window  at  Trianon,  which  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  war  of  1 688.  Louvois,  rendered  furious 
by  the  rebuke  he  had  received  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
vowed  that  he  would  kindle  a  war  in  which  the  King  would 
not  be  able  to  do  without  him.  In  a  few  months  he  kept 
his  word ;  he  not  only  brought  about  a  war,  but,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  King  and  the  other  Powers,  he  contrived 
that  it  should  involve  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  ruined  the 
domestic  prosperity  of  France ;  in  spite  of  several  victories, 
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her  frontiers  were  not  extended,  and  there  were  some  dis- 
creditable occurrences,  for  one  of  which  the  King  was 
directly  responsible. 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  June  1693.  The  King  had 
two  formidable  armies  in  Flanders,  one  commanded  by 
himself,  the  other  at  a  short  distance  under  M.  de  Luxem- 
bourg. The  Prince  of  Orange,  with  greatly  inferior  forces, 
was  about  three  miles  away,  in  a  bad  position  which  he  had 
fortified  by  some  hastily  constructed  entrenchments.  It 
seemed  as  though  nothing  would  be  easier  for  the  King 
than  to  assault  and  carry  this  position  with  one  of  his 
armies,  while  the  other,  held  in  reserve,  would  pursue  the 
defeated  enemy.  What  might  not  be  expected  from  such 
a  victory,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  campaign !  The  Prince 
of  Orange  himself  thought  his  situation  desperate ;  he 
wrote  to  his  friend,  Vaudemont,  at  Brussels,  that  he  saw 
no  possibiUty  of  saving  his  army.  Great  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  aU  three  armies  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
King  was  about  to  retire,  detaching  the  greater  part  of 
his  own  army  to  serve  in  Italy  and  Germany.  M.  de 
Luxembourg  went  down  on  his  knees,  imploring  him  to 
reconsider  his  determination ;  but  in  vain.  The  consterna- 
tion in  our  camp  cannot  be  described ;  I  was  an  eye- 
witness of  it.  Even  the  courtiers,  usually  so  glad  of  an 
excuse  for  returning  home,  could  not  restrain  their  mur- 
murs ;    and  very  disagreeable  remarks  were  freely  made. 

Next  day  the  King  left  to  rejoin  Madame  de  Maintenon 
and  the  ladies,  and  returned  to  Versailles  in  their  com- 
pany, never  again  to  see  an  army,  except  at  peaceful 
reviews.  Six  weeks  later  the  victory  of  Neerwinden,  where 
M.  de  Luxembourg,  with  an  army  much  inferior  to  the 
King's,  drove  the  enemy  out  of  a  far  stronger  position, 
showed  what  an  opportunity  had  been  lost  on  this  occasion. 
It  became  known  afterwards  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
wrote  to  Vaudemont  saying  he  had  information  from  a 
source  which  had  never  hitherto  failed  him  that  the  King 
was  about  to  retire,  but  he  could  not  beHeve  it ;  in  a  subse- 
quent letter  he  said  he  found  his  information  was  correct, 
and  he  could  only  conclude  that  the  King  had  been  smitten 
with  bUndness,  to  which  alone  he  owed  his  deUverance. 
Vaudemont,  who  was  afterwards  so  long  at  our  Court,  used 
to  tell  this  story  freely,  sometimes  even  in  the  Saloon  at 
Marly. 
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Long  before  this  war  was  ended  the  King  and  his  ex- 
hausted country  had  wished  for  peace ;  but  when  it  came 
its  terms  were  shameful.  In  order  to  detach  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  from  his  allies,  it  was  necessary  to  submit  to  his  own 
conditions  ;  and  the  King,  after  so  many  displays  of  his 
personal  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
was  compelled  to  recognise  him  as  King  of  England  and 
to  receive  his  Ambassador ;  while,  owing  to  undue  hurry 
and  the  ignorance  of  our  plenipotentiaries,  our  frontiers 
were  altered  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  enemy.  Such 
was  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  concluded  in  September,  1697  ; 
it  lasted  barely  three  years,  and  with  it  ended  the  second 
period  of  the  King's  reign.  The  third  opened  with  a  blaze 
of  splendour ;  the  King's  grandson  was  put  in  possession 
of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  without  striking  a  blow. 
This  prosperity  was  of  short  duration,  and  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  misfortunes  which  brought  France  to  the 
verge  of  ruin ;  but  as  this  period  is  so  close  to  our  own 
times  I  need  not  dwell  on  it.  This  brief  retrospect  of 
the  King's  reign  was  necessary  to  make  my  description  of 
his  character  intelligible,  and  with  the  same  object  I  may 
have  to  repeat  some  of  the  anecdotes  which  will  be  found 
scattered  about  in  former  parts  of  these  Memoirs. 

I  must  say  it  again ;  the  Bang's  talents  were  below 
mediocrity,  but  capable  of  improvement.  Glory  was  his 
passion,  but  he  also  Uked  order  and  regularity  in  all  things  ; 
he  was  naturally  prudent,  moderate,  and  reserved  ;  always 
master  of  his  tongue  and  his  emotions.  Will  it  be  believed  ? 
he  was  also  naturally  kind-hearted  and  just.  God  had 
given  him  all  that  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  a  good 
King,  perhaps  also  to  be  a  fairly  great  one.  All  his  faults 
were  produced  by  his  surroundings.  In  his  childhood  he 
was  so  much  neglected  that  no  one  dared  go  near  his  rooms. 
He  was  often  heard  to  speak  of  those  times  with  great 
bitterness  ;  he  used  to  relate  how,  through  the  carelessness 
of  his  attendants,  he  was  found  one  evening  in  the  basin 
of  a  fountain  in  the  Palais-Royal  gardens. 

As  he  grew  older  he  was  kept  in  a  state  of  complete 
dependence  on  others.  He  was  hardly  taught  how  to 
read  and  write,  and  grew  up  ignorant  of  the  best-known 
events  in  history ;  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  the  men  of  his  time,  their  actions,  their 
fortune,  or  their  birth,  he  never  knew  a  word :    and  in 
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consequence  of  this  ignorance  he  often  committed  the  most 
absurd  blunders.  M.  de  la  Feuillade  once  purposely  said 
in  his  presence  that  it  was  hard  on  the  Marquis  de  Renel 
not  to  have  been  made  a  Knight  of  the  Order  in  the  pro- 
motion of  1661  ;  whereupon  the  King  said,  with  some  dis- 
pleasure, that  he  must  consider  what  was  due  to  himself. 
Renel  was  a  Clermont-Gallerande,  but  the  King  had  taken 
it  into  his  head  that  he  was  a  self-made  man ;  a  point  on 
which,  later  on,  he  was  by  no  means  so  sensitive.  Mont- 
glat,  who  received  the  Order  in  1661,  was  of  the  same 
family  ;  he  married  a  granddaughter  of  the  Chancellor 
de  Cheverny,  and  his  only  son  took  the  name  of  Cheverny, 
having  inherited  the  property.  He  spent  his  whole  life  at 
Court,  except  when  employed  on  diplomatic  missions ; 
but  the  King,  deceived  by  the  name  of  Cheverny,  fancied 
that  he  was  not  of  good  family,  and  he  never  could  obtain 
any  court  appointment  or  be  admitted  to  the  Order ;  it 
was  only  quite  at  the  end  of  his  Hfe  that  the  King  found  out 
who  he  really  was.  In  the  same  way  Saint-Herem,  master 
of  the  wolf-hounds  and  Governor  of  Fontainebleau,  never 
could  obtain  the  Order ;  the  King  knew  he  was  brother- 
in-law  to  Courtin,  Conseiller  d'Etat,  and  thought  on  that 
account  that  he  was  of  no  birth ;  yet  he  was  a  Montmorin, 
as  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  told  the  King  eventually.  Even 
then  it  was  necessary  to  explain  to  him  what  these  great 
famihes  were ;    their  names  conveyed  nothing  to  him. 

From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  held  the  higher 
nobihty  in  great  esteem,  and  did  not  Uke  to  see  its  privi- 
leges encroached  upon.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  His  Ministers,  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  hated 
and  behttled  distinctions  which  could  never  be  theirs  ;  the 
King,  always  weak  where  they  were  concerned,  had  im- 
bibed their  sentiments  to  such  a  degree  that  he  distrusted 
superiority  of  birth  as  much  as  he  did  that  of  intellect ; 
if  any  man  combined  both  in  his  own  person,  and  the  King 
knew  it,  he  was  never  given  a  chance. 

His  Ministers,  generals,  mistresses,  and  courtiers  soon 
found  out  his  weak  point,  namely,  his  love  of  hearing  his 
own  praises.  There  was  nothing  he  liked  so  much  as 
flattery,  or,  to  put  it  more  plainly,  adulation ;  the  coarser 
and  clumsier  it  was,  the  more  he  reUshed  it.  That  was  the 
only  way  to  approach  him  ;  if  he  ever  took  a  liking  to  a 
man  it  was  invariably  due  to  some  lucky  stroke  of  flattery 
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in  the  first  instance,  and  to  indefatigable  perseverance  in 
the  same  line  afterwards.  His  Ministers  owed  much  of 
their  influence  to  their  frequent  opportunities  for  burning 
incense  before  him  ;  suppleness,  seH-abasement,  the  attri- 
bution of  all  that  they  knew  to  his  instruction,  were  the 
sure  and  only  methods  of  pleasing  him ;  if  one  of  them 
ever  strayed  from  these  ways  it  was  all  over  with  him  : 
it  was  this  which  put  the  finishing  touch  to  Louvois'  ruin. 
It  is  astonishing  to  what  a  degree  this  poison  had  corrupted 
the  mind  of  a  Sovereign  who  was  not  without  sense,  and 
had  considerable  experience  of  mankind.  Though  he  had 
neither  voice  nor  ear  for  music,  he  used,  in  his  moments 
of  privacy,  to  sing  airs  from  operatic  prologues  composed 
in  his  praise.  One  could  see  that  he  revelled  in  this  sort 
of  flattery ;  even  when  supping  in  pubUc,  if  his  string- 
band  played  those  airs  he  would  sing  the  words  to  himself 
in  an  undertone. 

It  was  this  love  of  praise  which  made  it  easy  for  Louvois 
to  engage  him  in  serious  wars,  for  he  persuaded  him  that 
he  had  greater  talents  for  war  than  any  of  his  Generals, 
greater  both  in  design  and  in  execution,  and  the  Generals 
themselves  encouraged  him  in  this  notion,  to  keep  in 
favour  with  him.  I  mean  such  Generals  as  Conde  and 
Turenne ;  much  more,  of  course,  those  who  came  after 
them.  He  took  to  himself  the  credit  of  their  successes 
with  admirable  complacency,  and  honestly  beheved  that 
he  was  all  his  flatterers  told  him.  Hence  arose  his  fondness 
for  reviews,  which  he  carried  so  far  that  his  enemies  called 
him,  in  derision,  "  the  King  of  reviews  "  ;  hence  also  his 
liking  for  sieges,  where  he  could  make  a  cheap  parade  of 
bravery,  and  exhibit  his  vigilance,  forethought,  and  endur- 
ance of  fatigue ;  for  his  robust  constitution  enabled  him 
to  bear  fatigue  marvellously ;  he  cared  nothing  for  hunger, 
heat,  cold,  or  bad  weather.  He  liked  also,  as  he  rode 
through  the  lines,  to  hear  people  praising  his  dignified 
bearing  and  fine  appearance  on  horseback.  His  cam- 
paigns were  his  favourite  topic  when  talking  to  his  mis- 
tresses. He  talked  well,  expressed  himself  clearly  in  well- 
chosen  language;  and  no  man  could  tell  a  story. better. 
His  conversation,  even  on  the  most  ordinary  subjects,  was 
always  marked  by  a  certain  natural  dignity. 

His  mind  was  occupied  with  small  things  rather  than 
with  great,  and  he  delighted  in  all  sorts  of  petty  details. 
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such  as  the  dress  and  drill  of  his  soldiers  ;  and  it  was  just 
the  same  with  regard  to  his  building  operations,  his  house- 
hold, and  even  his  cookery.  He  always  thought  he  could 
teach  something  of  their  own  craft  even  to  the  most  skilful 
professional  men ;  and  they,  for  their  part,  used  to  listen 
gratefully  to  lessons  which  they  had  long  ago  learnt  by 
heart.  He  imagined  that  all  this  showed  his  indefatigable 
industry ;  in  reahty,  it  was  a  great  waste  of  time,  and  his 
Ministers  turned  it  to  good  account  for  their  own  purposes, 
as  soon  as  they  had  learnt  the  art  of  managing  him  ;  they 
kept  his  attention  engaged  with  a  mass  of  details,  while 
they  contrived  to  get  their  own  way  in  more  important 
matters. 

His  vanity,  which  was  perpetually  nourished — for  even 
preachers  used  to  praise  him  to  his  face  from  the  pxilpit — 
was  the  cause  of  the  aggrandisement  of  his  Ministers.  He 
imagined  that  they  were  great  only  through  him,  mere 
mouthpieces  through  which  he  expressed  his  wiU ;  conse- 
quently he  made  no  objection  when  they  gradually  en- 
croached on  the  privileges  of  the  greatest  noblemen.  He 
felt  that  he  could  at  any  moment  reduce  them  to  their 
original  obscurity;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  a  nobleman, 
though  he  could  make  him  feel  the  weight  of  his  displea- 
sure, he  could  not  deprive  him  or  his  family  of  the  advan- 
tages due  to  his  birth.  For  this  reason  he  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  admit  a  seigneur  to  his  Councils,  to  which  the  Duke 
de  Beauvilliers  was  the  only  exception. 

His  Ministers  were  always  on  the  watch  to  prevent  any 
one  obtaining  access  to  him  except  through  themselves. 
He  did  indeed  rather  pride  himself  on  being  accessible  and 
ready  to  listen  to  any  one.  A  great  nobleman  might  accost 
him  freely  as  he  was  returning  from  Mass,  or  passing  from 
one  room  to  another ;  he  might  even  wait  for  him  at  the 
door  of  his  private  room,  though  he  dared  not  follow  him 
into  it ;-  but  that  was  the  full  extent  of  his  accessibility. 
Thus  it  was  impossible  to  say  more  than  a  few  words  to 
him,  which  were  overheard  by  everybody  around  him  ;  or, 
if  one  was  on  a  more  familiar  footing  with  him,  one  might 
whisper  into  his  wig,  which  was  hardly  more  satisfactory. 
The  invariable  reply  was,  "  I  will  see  about  it "  ;  very 
convenient  for  gaining  time,  but  the  result  was  that  every 
petition  or  complaint  was  practically  referred  to  his 
Ministers.     It  was  very  seldom,  indeed,  that  he  granted 
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an  audience  in  his  private  room ;  but  it  a  man  could 
obtain  one,  and  knew  how  to  conduct  himself  with  pro- 
priety and  fitting  respect,  he  had  everything  to  gain  by 
it,  as  my  own  experience  shows. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  more  than  once  I  almost 
forced  the  King,  when  very  much  displeased  with  me, 
to  grant  me  an  audience ;  and  that  on  each  occasion  I 
contrived  to  pacify  him,  so  that  he  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion freely  to  other  people  besides  myself.  Whatever 
prejudices  he  might  have  formed,  he  always  listened 
patiently  and  kindly  on  these  occasions,  with  an  evident 
desire  to  get  at  the  truth ;  and,  if  he  interrupted,  it  was 
only  with  that  object.  One  could  say  anything  to  him, 
provided  that  it  was  with  an  air  of  profound  respect  and 
perfect  submission.  Without  that,  one  would  have  fallen 
into  deeper  disgrace  than  ever  ;  but  with  it  one  might  ven- 
ture to  interrupt  him,  to  deny  point-blank  the  truth  of 
the  statements  he  quoted,  even  to  raise  one's  voice  above 
his  and  talk  him  down ;  and  he  not  only  tolerated  such 
liberties  without  displeasure,  but,  when  the  audience  was 
over,  he  said  he  was  glad  to  have  been  undeceived,  and 
showed  his  satisfaction  openly  by  his  kind  treatment  of  the 
person  concerned.  For  that  very  reason  his  Ministers 
always  did  what  they  could  to  dissuade  him  from  granting 
such  audiences. 

Unfortunately,  his  education  had  been  such  as  seemed 
expressly  designed  to  narrow  his  intelligence  and  stifle  the 
naturally  kind  impulses  of  his  heart.  The  subtle  poison  of 
flattery,  so  sedulously  administered,  not  only  intoxicated 
him  with  the  consciousness  of  his  own  glory  and  power,  but 
almost  destroyed  his  sense  of  justice  and  love  of  truth. 
From  that  pestilential  source  he  imbibed  a  pride  so  over- 
weening that,  but  for  the  fear  of  the  devil,  which,  by  God's 
grace,  never  forsook  him  even  in  his  wildest  excesses,  he 
would  have  caused  himself  to  be  worshipped  as  a  deity. 
He  would  not  have  lacked  worshippers,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  fulsome  inscription  on  his  monuments,  and  from 
the  pagan  ceremonies  at  the  dedication  of  his  statue  in  the 
Place  des  Victoires,  which  gave  him  such  exquisite  pleasure, 
and  of  which  I  was  an  eye-witness. 

It  was  by  cleverly  working  on  the  King's  pride  that 
Louvois  contrived  to  involve  him  in  so  many  wars,  and 
thus   established   his   own  boundless   authority.     Though 
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never  Prime  Minister  in  title,  he  gradually  overthrew  all  his 
rivals,  and  acquired  a  position  in  which  he  was  virtually  the 
master  of  the  State.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  surviving 
his  enemies,  Colbert  and  Seignelay ;  but  it  was  of  short 
duration.  The  fall  and  end  of  this  celebrated  Minister  form 
an  episode  too  curious  to  be  omitted,  and  I  cannot  find  a 
better  place  for  it  than  here.  I  was  very  young  at  the  time, 
but  I  heard  all  the  facts  from  sources  so  unprejudiced  and 
so  thoroughly  trustworthy  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  relate 
them  as  the  simple  truth. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  curious  story  about  the  window 
at  Trianon,  Louvois  was  not  always  master  of  his  temper  ; 
but  he  ardently  desired  to  promote  the  King's  greatness  and 
glory,  because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  he  saw  in  them  the 
guarantee  of  his  own  fortune  and  authority.  He  acquired 
the  King's  confidence  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  admitted 
to  the  secret  of  his  approaching  marriage  with  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  was  one  of  the  two  witnesses  of  that  shocking 
ceremony.  He  had  the  courage  to  point  out  to  the  King 
what  a  disgrace  such  a  marriage  would  be  to  him  if  pubhcly 
announced ;  he  extorted  from  him  a  solemn  promise,  on 
his  royal  word,  never  to  declare  it  under  any  circumstances, 
and  even  induced  him  to  make  the  same  promise,  in  his 
presence,  to  Harlay,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  whose  attend- 
ance at  the  ceremony,  as  diocesan,  was  necessary  to  make 
up  for  the  absence  of  banns  and  other  regular  formalities. 

Some  years  afterwards  he  became  aware  (for  he  spared 
no  money  to  keep  himself  well  informed)  that  Madame  de 
Maintenon  had  coaxed  the  King  into  promising  her  that  her 
marriage  should  be  declared,  and  that  it  would  be  made 
pubhc  immediately.  He  sent  at  once  to  the  Archbishop 
requesting  him  to  come  to  Versailles ;  took  some  papers  as  a 
pretext,  and  went  straight  to  the  private  rooms.  The 
King  was  just  going  out  for  his  afternoon  walk ;  seeing  Lou- 
vois at  an  unaccustomed  hour,  he  asked  what  had  brought 
him.  "  Something  very  important,  and  most  urgent,"  said 
Louvois,  in  a  grave  tone  which  surprised  the  King,  and  caused 
him  to  send  away  the  valets  of  the  interior  who  happened 
to  be  present.  They  retired  accordingly,  but  they  left  the 
door  open,  so  that  they  could  overhear ;  moreover,  they 
could  see  what  went  on  in  the  looking-glass ;  that  was  one 
of  the  dangers  of  the  private  rooms. 

Louvois  then  stated  plainly  why  he  had  come.    The 
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King  was  often  insincere,  but  he  did  not  like  telling  down- 
right lies  ;  taken  aback  at  being  found  out,  he  made  some 
feeble  attempts  to  evade  a  direct  answer,  and  in  the  mean- 
time made  for  the  door  of  the  other  room  where  the  valets 
were.  Louvois,  perceiving  his  object,  threw  himself  at  his 
feet,  embracing  his  knees,  and,  drawing  a  little  court  sword 
which  he  wore,  presented  the  hilt  to  his  master,  imploring 
him  to  kill  him  on  the  spot  if  he  was  determined  to  break 
his  solemn  promise,  for  he  could  not  bear  to  see  him  disgrace 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  by  declaring  his  marriage. 
The  King  tried  to  break  away,  and  ordered  Louvois  to  leave 
him  ;  but  he  grasped  his  knees  all  the  tighter,  and  at  last, 
by  dint  of  entreaties,  prevailed  upon  him  to  promise  a  second 
time  that  the  marriage  should  not  be  made  pubUc.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  Archbishop  arrived,  and  Louvois 
told  him  what  he  had  done.  The  courtly  prelate  would 
not  have  been  capable  himself  of  so  sublime  an  action  (for 
so  it  must  be  called  on  the  part  of  a  Minister  who  knew  that 
he  was  making  an  enemy  for  life  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
if,  as  he  could  not  doubt  would  be  the  case,  she  found  out 
what  he  had  done),  but  he  could  not  refuse  to  back  up 
Louvois  ;  he  spoke  next  morning  to  the  King,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  confirmation  of  his  promise. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  daily  expecting  to  be  declared 
Queen ;  after  a  little  time  she  grew  uneasy,  and  ventured 
to  remind  the  King  about  it.  His  visible  embarrassment 
alarmed  her ;  she  made  a  final  appeal  to  him,  which  he  cut 
short  by  telling  her,  with  all  the  soothing  assurances  he 
could  think  of,  that  he  had  reflected  on  the  subject,  and 
must  beg  her  never  to  mention  it  to  him  again.  After  the 
first  shock  of  disappointment  was  over  she  set  herseK  to 
find  out  what  had  caused  it,  and,  having  as  good  sources  of 
information  as  Louvois  himself,  she  soon  discovered  what 
had  passed  between  the  King  and  his  Minister.  As  may  be 
supposed,  she  vowed  vengeance ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
let  a  little  time  elapse,  in  order  to  lull  the  King's  suspicions 
before  she  took  any  open  steps  against  a  Minister  so  neces- 
sary to  him  at  this  time,  when  the  war  was  at  its  height.  In 
the  meantime  she  took  every  opportunity  to  undermine  his 
position.  The  conflagration  of  the  Palatinate  gave  her  an 
admirable  chance.  She  spoke  to  the  King  about  the  cruelty 
of  that  deed,  appealing  to  his  religious  scruples,  to  which 
he  was  more  susceptible  at  that  time  than  he  afterwards 
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became,  and  reminding  him  that  the  bitter  hatred  which 
it  aroused  fell  entirely  on  himself,  not  on  his  Minister,  and 
might  have  dangerous  consequences.  By  continually  harp- 
ing on  this  string  she  contrived  to  produce  an  unfavourable 
effect  on  the  King's  mind. 

Louvois,  not  content  with  the  frightful  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate,  wanted  to  burn  Treves  also ;  telling  him  that 
it  was  even  more  necessary  than  what  had  been  done  at 
Worms  and  Spire,  for  Treves  would  be  more  dangerous  as  a 
base  for  the  enemy's  operations  than  either  of  these  places. 
The  King,  however,  would  not  agree  to  the  proposal,  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon  of  course  made  the  most  of  it.  Some 
days  later  Louvois,  who  was  extremely  obstinate  and  had 
got  into  the  habit  of  having  his  own  way,  came  again  to 
transact  some  business  with  the  King  in  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon's  rooms,  as  usual.  When  it  was  over  he  told  the 
King  that,  being  well  aware  that  only  his  religious  scruples 
had  prevented  him  from  consenting  to  a  measure  so  neces- 
sary to  his  service  as  the  burning  of  Treves,  he  had  taken 
the  responsibility  on  himself,  and  despatched  a  courier 
with  the  order  to  burn  it  to  the  ground  immediately.  On 
hearing  this  the  King  was  so  transported  with  fury  that 
he  started  up,  seized  the  tongs,  and  would  have  attacked 
Louvois  but  for  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  threw  herself 
between  them,  exclaiming,  "  Ah,  Sire !  what  are  you 
about  to  do  ?  " 

Louvois  in  the  meantime  was  making  for  the  door ;  the 
King  called  him  back,  his  eyes  blazing  with  anger,  and  said : 
"Send  off  a  courier  instantly  with  counter-orders;  and 
see  that  he  arrives  in  time ;  for  if  a  single  house  is  burnt 
your  head  shall  answer  for  it !  "  Louvois,  half  dead  with 
terror,  departed  immediately.  He  was  in  no  fear  lest  the 
counter-order  should  arrive  too  late,  for  the  first  courier 
had  never  started.  Louvois  had  calculated  that  the  King 
would  be  rather  angry,  but,  finding  that  the  order  had  been 
given  would  acquiesce  without  much  difficulty.  He  had 
therefore  given  the  courier  his  despatches  and  told  him  to 
be  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice ;  but,  in  the  face  of 
the  King's  refusal,  he  had  not  ventured  actually  to  send  him 
off  ;  and  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  did  not.  He  took  back 
his  despatches  ;  and  the  King  was  left  under  the  impression 
that  the  countermand  had  arrived  in  time  to  save  Treves. 

After  this  Madame  de  Maintenon's  game  was  easy.     The 
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Minister's  downfall  was  finally  brought  about  by  the  advice, 
excellent  in  itself,  which  he  gave  the  King  to  leave  the 
ladies  behind  when  he  set  off  to  besiege  Mons  in  the  early 
spring  of  1 691 .  Chamlay,  who  was  in  all  the  military  secrets, 
warned  him  not  to  insist  on  a  suggestion  which  would  set 
Madame  de  Maintenon  against  him  more  than  ever ;  but 
the  finances,  though  flourishing  compared  with  after  times, 
were  already  embarrassed ;  and  Louvois,  disregarding  his 
own  danger,  objected  to  the  useless  expense  and  embar- 
rassment caused  by  the  presence  of  ladies  at  the  seat  of  war. 
They  remained  at  VersaUles  accordingly ;  the  King  took 
Mons,  and  returned  immediately  afterwards. 

As  it  is  the  last  drop  of  water  which  causes  the  cup  to 
overflow,  it  was  a  trifling  occurrence  during  the  siege  which 
precipitated  the  Minister's  ruin.  The  King,  who  prided 
himself  on  his  knowledge  of  military  details,  one  day  came 
upon  a  cavalry  guard  which  he  considered  to  be  badly 
placed,  and  moved  it  to  a  different  situation.  It  happened 
that  he  passed  that  way  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  found 
that  the  guard  had  been  moved  a  second  time.  On  inquiry, 
the  captain  in  command  told  him  that  it  was  by  Louvois' 
orders.  "  But,"  said  the  King,  "  did  not  you  tell  him  that 
I  had  chosen  the  place  myself !  "  "  Yes,  Sire,"  said  the 
captain.  The  King  turned  to  his  suite,  remarking :  "Is 
not  that  Louvois  all  over  ?  he  thinks  he  knows  everything, 
and  among  other  things  that  he  is  a  great  soldier  I  "  and 
immediately  replaced  the  guard  where  he  had  put  it  before. 
It  was  indeed  a  piece  of  silly  impertinence  on  Louvois'  part, 
and  what  the  King  said  of  him  was  quite  true  ;  but  he 
never  forgave  it ;  years  afterwards,  when  he  recalled  Pom- 
ponne  to  his  Councils,  he  told  him  the  story,  stUl  irritated 
at  Louvois'  presumption ;  and  I  heard  it  from  the  Abb6  de 
Pomponne. 

After  the  return  from  Mons  the  King's  growing  dislike 
became  so  manifest  that  Louvois  began  to  feel  alarmed. 
The  Marechale  de  Rochefort,  with  her  daughter  Madame  de 
Blansac,  went  to  dine  with  him  one  day  at  Meudon,  and 
he  took  them  for  a  drive  afterwards  in  a  light  carriage,  taking 
the  reins  himself.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  profound  reverie, 
and  they  overheard  him  muttering  to  himself :  "  Would 
he  do  it  ?  "  "  Can  they  make  him  do  it  ?  No,  not  yet.  .  .  . 
No,  no,  he  would  never  dare  !  "  During  this  soliloquy  he 
was  still  driving  on,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  Marechale  saw 
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that  the  horses  were  on  the  very  brink  of  a  piece  of  water, 
and  had  only  just  time  to  seize  the  reins  to  prevent  an  acci- 
dent. Louvois  seemed  to  start  out  of  a  swoon,  backed  the 
carriage,  and  contrived  to  turn  round,  confessing  that  he 
was  not  thinking  what  he  was  about.  I  heard  this  story 
from  both  the  ladies. 

Shortly  afterwards,  on  the  16th  of  July,  I  happened  to  be 
at  Versailles  about  a  dispute  between  my  father,  who  was 
then  at  Blaye,  and  Sourdis,  the  Commandant  in  Guyenne ; 
the  King  had  decided  it  in  favour  of  my  father,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  Louvois.  Notwithstanding  his  opposi- 
tion I  was  advised  to  go  and  thank  Louvois,  and  he  received 
me  with  as  much  politeness  and  as  many  compliments  as  if 
he  had  taken  my  father's  part.  Such  is  the  Court !  I  had 
never  spoken  to  him  before.  That  same  afternoon  I  heard 
that  he  had  been  taken  ill  while  talking  to  the  King ;  and 
had  hardly  regained  his  own  rooms  when  he  died ;  his 
son,  Barbesieux,  who  was  hastily  sent  for,  arriving  too  late 
to  see  him  alive. 

The  shock  this  news  gave  to  the  whole  Court  may  be 
imagined.  I  was  barely  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  ;  but 
I  thought  I  should  like  to  see  how  the  King  bore  himself 
after  an  event  of  such  importance  ;  so  I  waited  till  he  came 
out,  and  followed  him  during  his  walk  in  the  gardens.  He 
was  majestic  as  usual,  but  I  could  not  help  noticing  some- 
thing in  his  manner  which  betokened  relief ;  this  surprised 
me  so  much  (for  of  course  at  that  time  I  was  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  which  I  have  just  been  re- 
lating), that  I  spoke  of  it  afterwards  to  other  people.  I 
remarked  also  that,  instead  of  varying  his  walk,  and  going 
to  see  his  fountains,  as  he  usually  did,  he  kept  walking  back- 
wards and  forwards  along  the  esplanade  of  the  orangery ; 
from  which,  as  he  turned  back  towards  the  chateau,  he  could 
see  the  house  in  which  Louvois  had  just  died,  and  looked  at 
it  continually.  No  allusion  was  made  to  the  recent  event 
till  an  oflScer  arrived  from  St.  Germain  bearing  a  message 
of  condolence  to  the  King  from  the  King  of  England. 
"  Present  my  thanks  and  compliments  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England,"  said  the  King,  in  a  very  easy  tone,  "  and 
tell  them  from  me  that  neither  their  affairs  nor  mine  will 
suffer  by  what  has  happened."  The  officer  bowed,  and 
retired,  looking  very  much  astonished.  I  watched  this  scene 
with  great  interest ;   and  I  noticed  that  the  principal  per- 
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sonages  present  exchanged  significant  glances,  without 
uttering  a  single  word. 

The  suddenness  of  Louvois'  death  caused  a  good  deal  of 
talk,  especially  when  it  became  known  that  a  post-mortem 
examination  had  revealed  traces  of  poison.'  He  was  a  great 
water-drinker,  and  always  had  some  in  readiness  on  the 
chimney-piece  in  his  office.  It  was  known  that  he  had 
druiik  some  of  this  water  just  before  going  to  the  King's 
room  ;  also  that  a  man  employed  to  polish  the  floors  had 
entered  his  office  before  he  went  there  himself  to  take  the 
documents  which  he  was  about  to  discuss  with  the  King, 
and  had  been  there  alone  for  a  minute  or  two.  This  man 
was  arrested,  but  he  had  not  been  in  prison  more  than  four 
days  when  he  was  released  by  the  King's  order ;  the  notes 
of  the  inquiry  which  had  been  set  on  foot  were  burnt,  and 
all  further  proceedings  abandoned.  It  became  dangerous 
to  talk  about  the  affair,  and  Louvois'  family  took  such  pains 
to  stifle  all  gossip  that  it  became  evident  that  they  were 
acting  under  very  precise  orders. 

The  story  of  the  doctor,  which  came  out  a  few  months 
later,  was  also  hushed  up  as  far  as  possible  ;  but  I  chanced 
to  hear  all  about  it  from  a  trustworthy  source,  and  it  is  too 
singular  to  be  omitted  in  this  notice  of  the  famous  Minister. 
My  father  had  an  equerry  named  Clerand,  a  gentleman  by 
birth,  and  a  very  honourable  man,  who  left  his  service, 
with  his  consent,  to  enter  that  of  Louvois,  two  or  three 
years  before  his  death.  Clerand  always  remained  on 
friendly  terms  with  us,  and  often  came  to  see  us ;  he  con- 
tinued with  Madame  de  Louvois  after  her  husband's  death. 
He  told  me  that  four  or  five  months  after  that  event,  Seron, 
who  had  been  his  domestic  physician,  suddenly  barricaded 
himself  in  his  room,  where  he  was  heard  to  utter  loud  cries  ; 
but  he  refused  either  to  open  his  door,  or  to  receive  any  kind 
of  assistance,  temporal  or  spiritual.  At  last  he  was  heard 
to  cry  out  that  he  had  only  what  he  deserved,  for  what  he 
had  done  to  his  master  ;  that  he  was  a  wretch,  unworthy  to 
Kve  ;  and  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  hours  he  died,  in  despair 
and  remorse  ;   without,  however,  mentioning  a  single  name. 

^  People  in  those  days  were  always  ready  to  suspect  poison  when  any 
person  of  distinction  died  at  all  suddenly ;  but  the  report  of  Dionis,  the 
surgeon  who  attended  Louvois  in  his  last  moments,  and  performed  the 
autopsy,  leaves  no  doubt  that  Louvois  died  of  pulmonary  apoplexy. 
This  report  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  appendijs  to  Dangeau's  Journals, 
vol.  iii.  (edition  of  1834). 
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Who  committed  the  crime  ?  That  is  a  question  which 
has  never  been  answered.  Louvois'  friends,  by  way  of 
exalting  his  memory,  used  to  suspect  foreign  Powers  ;  but 
if  they  did  conceive  such  a  detestable  design  they  waited 
till  very  late  in  the  day  before  they  carried  it  into  execution. 
One  thing  is  absolutely  certain :  the  King  was  quite  incap- 
able of  such  a  crime,  and  it  never  entered  any  one's  head  to 
suspect  him. 

Louvois'  death  came  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  great 
scandal ;  he  was  to  have  been  arrested  and  sent  to  the 
Bastille  the  very  next  day.  What  would  have  been  the 
consequences  must  for  ever  remain  a  mystery;  but  the 
fact  that  the  King  had  come  to  this  determination  is  indis- 
putable. I  heard  it  from  several  well-informed  persons, 
but  what  settles  the  question  beyond  doubt  is  that  I  heard 
it  from  Chamillart,  to  whom  the  King  confided  it  himself. 
This,  I  think,  explains  the  King's  air  of  relief  on  hearing  of 
Louvois'  death  :  he  was  glad  to  be  spared  the  necessity  of 
doing  what  he  had  resolved  to  do  next  day,  with  all  its 
unpleasant  consequences. 
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Removal  of  the  Court  from  Paris  to  St.  Germain — Versailles — ^Reason  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  cMteau — Petty  distinctions  invented  by  the 
King — ^The  juataucorpa-d-brevet — Constant  attendance  at  Court  ex- 
pected— The  King's  secret  police — Opening  of  letters — The  King's 
discretion — A  curious  illustration — His  politeness,  especially  to  women 
— His  manners  and  personal  habits — His  love  of  splendour  and  pro- 
fusion— He  encourages  expensive  habits  in  others — Versailles,  its 
marvels  and  inconveniences — Trianon — Clagny — Disastrous  attempt 
to  bring  water  to  Versailles — Marly — ^Reasons  for  its  selection — 
Enormous  expenditure  there — Full-grown  trees  planted — The  King's 
mistresses— lllle.  do  la  Valhere— Madame  de  Montespan — Mademoiselle 
de  Fontange— Madame  de  Soubise — Madame  de  Roquelaure. 

Very  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  the  Court  was  re- 
moved from  Paris,  never  to  return.  The  troubles  of  the 
minority  had  given  him  a  dislike  to  that  city  ;  his  enforced 
and  surreptitious  flight  from  it  stUl  ranMed  in  his  memory  ; 
he  did  not  consider  himself  safe  there,  and  thought  cabals 
would  be  more  easUy  detected  if  the  Court  was  in  the 
country,  where  the  movements  and  temporary  absences  of 
any  of  its  members  would  be  more  easily  noticed.  He^ 
disMked  being  stared  at  every  time  he  went  out  or  came  in, 
and  being  surrounded  by  a  crowd  whenever  he  appeared  in 
the  streets  ;  moreover,  he  was  annoyed  by  a  crowd  of  per- 
sons of  another  class  who  thronged  to  the  Court  in  Paris, 
but  would  be  unable  to  do  so  if  it  were  removed  to  a  Httle 
distance.  These  considerations,  combined  with  his  love  of 
field-sports  and  the  passion  for  building  which  soon  grew 
upon  him,  and  which  he  could  not  indulge  so  freely  in  a 
town,  induced  him  to  settle  at  St.  Germain  soon  after  the 
death  of  the  Queen-mother.  No  doubt  he  was  also  in- 
fluenced by  the  feeling  that  he  would  be  regarded  with 
greater  awe  and  veneration  when  no  longer  exposed  every 
day  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude. 

His  love-affair  with  Mademoiselle  de  la  VaUiere,  which 
at  first  was  covered  as  far  as  possible  with  a  veil  of  mystery, 
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was  the  cause  of  frequent  excursions  to  Versailles.  This 
was  at  that  time  a  small  country  house,  built  by  Louis  XIII 
to  avoid  the  unpleasant  necessity,  which  had  sometimes 
befallen  him,  of  sleeping  at  a  wretched  wayside  tavern  or  in 
a  windmill,  when  benighted  out  hunting  in  the  forest  of  St. 
Leger ;  for  hunting  in  those  days  was  not  what  it  is  now 
that  convenient  roads,  faster  hounds,  and  a  multitude  of 
beaters  have  diminished  the  length  of  runs  and  made  it 
easier  to  keep  up  with  the  chase.  Louis  XIII  seldom  spent 
more  than  one  night  at  Versailles,  and  then  it  was  from 
necessity,  not  like  his  son,  to  be  in  private  with  a  mistress  ; 
that  was  a  pleasure  unknown  to  the  hero,  the  just  and 
worthy  representative  of  St.  Louis.  The  visits  of  Louis  XIV 
becoming  more  frequent,  he  enlarged  the  chateau  by  degrees 
till  its  immense  buildings  afforded  better  accommodation 
for  the  Court  than  was  to  be  found  at  St.  Germain,  where 
most  of  the  courtiers  had  to  put  up  with  uncomfortable 
lodgings  in  the  town.  The  Court  was  therefore  removed  to 
Versailles  in  1682,  not  long  before  the  Queen's  death.  The 
new  building  contained  an  infinite  number  of  rooms  for 
courtiers,  and  the  King  liked  the  grant  of  these  rooms  to  be 
regarded  as  a  coveted  privilege. 

He  availed  himself  of  the  frequent  festivities  at  Versailles, 
and  his  excursions  to  other  places,  as  a  means  of  making 
the  courtiers  assiduous  in  their  attendance  and  anxious  to 
please  him ;  for  he  nominated  beforehand  those  who  were 
to  take  part  in  them,  and  could  thus  gratify  some  and  inflict 
a  snub  on  others.  He  was  conscious  that  the  substantial 
favours  he  had  to  bestow  were  not  nearly  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  continual  effect ;  he  had  therefore  to  invent  imaginary 
ones,  and  no  one  was  so  clever  in  devising  petty  distinctions 
and  preferences  which  aroused  jealousy  and  emulation. 
The  visits  to  Marly  later  on  were  very  useful  to  him  in  this 
way ;  also  those  to  Trianon,  where  certain  ladies,  chosen 
beforehand,  were  admitted  to  his  table.  It  was  another 
distinction  to  hold  his  candlestick  at  his  coucher ;  as  soon 
as  he  had  finished  his  prayers  he  used  to  name  the 
courtier  to  whom  it  was  to  be  handed,  always  choosing  one 
of  the  highest  rank  among  those  present. 

The  justaucorps-a-irevet  was  another  invention  of  the  sort : 
it  was  a  blue  coat  with  red  facings,  richly  embroidered  with 
gold.  The  number  of  those  entitled  to  wear  it  was  strictly 
limited ;    even  members  of  the  Royal  Family  had  to  wait 
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for  a  vacancy.  It  was  originally  granted  only  to  those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  accompanying  the  King  in  his  excursions 
from  St.  Germain  to  Versailles  without  a  special  invitation  ; 
after  these  excursions  had  ceased,  the  coat  conferred  no 
distinction  beyond  the  honour  of  wearing  it,  which  one  might 
do  when  in  mourning,  and  in  times  when  the  wearing  of 
gold  or  silver  lace  was  forbidden  in  general.  I  never  saw  the 
King  himself  wearing  it,  nor  Monseigneur,  nor  Monsieur ;  but 
the  Princes,  his  grandsons,  frequently  wore  it,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  King's  death  the  most  considerable  persons  about 
the  King's  Court  used  to  vie  with  each  other  whenever  a 
vacancy  arose  ;  if  the  privilege  was  granted  to  a  young  man 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  mark  of  favour. 

Not  only  did  he  expect  all  persons  of  distinction  to  be  in 
continual  attendance  at  Court,  but  he  was  quick  to  notice 
the  absence  of  those  of  inferior  degree ;  at  his  lever,  his 
coucher,  his  meals,  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles  (the  only  place 
where  the  courtiers  in  general  were  allowed  to  follow  him), 
he  used  to  cast  his  eyes  to  right  and  left ;  nothing  escaped 
him,  he  saw  everybody.  If  any  one  habitually  living  at 
Court  absented  himself  he  insisted  on  knowing  the  reason  ; 
those  who  came  there  only  for  flying  visits  had  also  to  give 
a  satisfactory  explanation ;  any  one  who  seldom  or  never 
appeared  there  was  certain  to  incur  his  displeasure.  If  asked 
to  bestow  a  favour  on  such  persons  he  would  reply  haughtily  : 
"  I  do  not  know  him  " ;  of  such  as  rarely  presented  them- 
selves he  would  say,  "  He  is  a  man  I  never  see  "  ;  and  from 
these  judgements  there  was  no  appeal. 

It  was  another  crime  not  to  accompany  the  Court  to 
Fontainebleau,  which  he  regarded  as  on  the  same  footing  as 
Versailles  ;  and  persons  in  a  certain  position  were  expected 
to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Marly,  some  often,  some  every 
time  he  went  there,  even  if  he  had  no  intention  of  taking 
them.  Above  aU,  he  could  not  bear  people  who  Uked  spend- 
ing their  time  in  Paris  ;  he  was  more  tolerant  of  those  who 
were  fond  of  their  country  places,  but  even  they  must  not 
indulge  themselves  too  freely  ;  and  if  they  intended  to  make 
a  long  stay  in  the  country  it  was  advisable  to  take  pre- 
cautions beforehand.  This  vigilance  was  not  confined  to 
persons  holding  court  appointments  or  those  in  favour  with 
him  ;  to  be  known  as  a  man  habitually  living  at  Court  was 
sufficient  to  make  the  King  insist  on  knowing  the  object  of 
his  absence.     We  have  seen  how  quickly  he  noticed  a  j  ourney 
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I  took  to  Rouen  about  the  lawsuit  I  had  there,  young  as  I 
was  at  the  time,  and  how  he  made  Pontchartram  wnte  to 
me  for  an  explanation. 

He  always  took  great  pains  to  find  out  what  was  going 
on  in  public  places,  in  society,  in  private  houses,  even  family 
secrets,  and  maintained  an  immense  number  of  spies  and 
tale-bearers.  These  were  of  all  sorts  ;  some  did  not  know 
that  their  reports  were  carried  to  him  ;  others  did  know  it ; 
there  were  others,  again,  who  used  to  write  to  him  directly, 
through  channels  which  he  prescribed ;  others  who  were 
admitted  by  the  backstairs  and  saw  him  in  his  private  room. 
Many  a  man  in  all  ranks  of  life  was  ruined  by  these  methods, 
often  very  unjustly,  without  ever  being  able  to  discover  the 
reason  ;  and  when  the  King  had  once  taken  a  prejudice 
against  a  man,  he  hardly  ever  got  over  it.  He  had  a  very 
dangerous  defect,  prejudicial  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others, 
for  it  was  often  the  means  of  depriving  him  of  a  useful 
servant.  It  was  this :  he  had  an  excellent  memory ;  he 
could  recognise  a  common  man  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
twenty  years,  besides  remembering  everything  he  had  ever 
heard ;  still,  he  heard  and  saw  so  many  things  that  he 
could  not  possibly  remember  them  all  perfectly.  Now, 
when  asked  to  confer  some  appointment  on  a  man,  it  would 
occasionally  occur  to  him  that  he  had  heard  something 
about  him,  though  he  could  not  caU  to  mind  exactly  what  it 
was ;  and  this  was  quite  enough  to  exclude  the  applicant. 
In  such  a  case  no  representations  on  the  part  of  a  Minister, 
a  General,  or  even  his  confessor,  made  any  impression  on 
the  King  ;  he  would  reply  that,  although  he  could  not 
recollect  precisely  what  it  was  that  he  had  heard  about  the 
man,  it  was  safer  to  appoint  one  about  whom  he  had  heard 
nothing  at  all. 

To  the  King's  inquisitive  disposition  the  Lieutenants  of 
Police  owed  their  great  influence ;  they  were  more  feared 
than  the  Ministers,  and  as  much  respected ;  they  were 
feared  even  by  the  Ministers  themselves ;  in  fact,  there  was 
not  a  man  in  Prance,  not  excepting  the  Princes  of  the  Blood, 
who  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  them.  Besides  the  reports  on  serious  matters  which 
they  furnished  to  the  King,  it  amused  him  to  hear  all  about 
the  love-adventures  and  escapades  which  went  on  at  Paris. 
Pontchartrain,  having  Paris  and  the  Court  in  his  depart- 
ment, used  to  curry  favour  in  this  shameful  way,  much  to 
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his  father's  indignation ;  and  it  served  his  purpose  so  well 
that  more  than  once  it  was  the  only  thing  that  saved  him 
from  dismissal. 

But  the  most  cruel  means  which  the  King  employed  to 
obtain  information  was  the  opening  of  letters,  a  practice 
which  began  many  years  before  it  was  suspected.  It  is 
incredible  how  quickly  and  dexterously  the  operation  was 
performed.  The  King  saw  extracts  fro^  aU  letters  which 
the  post-office  officials,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  Minister 
in  charge  of  the  department,  thought  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  referred  to  him  ;  in  some  cases  he  saw  the  letters  them- 
selves. Thus  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  officials  to  bring 
an  accusation  against  any  one  they  pleased ;  and  it  was 
not  necessary  to  invent  a  serious  intrigue ;  the  merest  trifle 
was  enough  ;  a  jest,  a  light  word  about  the  King  or  his  ad- 
ministration, a  sentence  detached  from  its  context,  sufficed 
to  ruin  the  writer  ;  and  many  a  man,  in  every  rant;  of  Hfe, 
was  ruined  by  having  some  such  expression  ascribed  to 
him.  The  system  was  guarded  by  impenetrable  secrecy ; 
as  for  the  King  himself,  neither  silence  nor  dissimulation 
ever  cost  him  an  effort.  He  carried  his  talent  for  dissimula- 
tion, indeed,  to  very  great  lengths  ;  but  he  never  told  a 
downright  lie,  and  prided  himself  on  always  keeping  his 
promise,  for  which  reason  he  very  seldom  made  a  promise 
of  any  sort.  He  kept  the  secrets  of  others  as  scrupulously 
as  his  own  ;  and  he  felt  highly  flattered  when  he  was  made 
the  recipient  of  confidences  of  a  certain  kind ;  in  such  cases 
neither  mistress,  nor  Minister,  nor  favourite  could  get  a 
word  out  of  him,  even  when  the  secret  concerned  themselves. 

As  an  instance,  I  may  mention  the  adventure  of  a  lady 
of  high  position,  whose  name  was  never  known,  nor  even 
suspected.  She  found  herself  enceinte  at  a  time  when  she 
had  been  separated  more  than  a  year  from  her  husband, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  returning  from  the  army.  In  her 
trouble  she  applied  to  the  King,  begging  him  to  grant  her  a 
very  private  audience.  He  did  so,  and  she  told  her  story  ; 
saying  she  had  recourse  to  him  in  this  emergency  as  the  most 
honourable  and  well-bred  man  in  his  dominions.  He  said 
he  hoped  this  would  be  a  warning  to  her  in  the  future ;  at 
the  same  time,  he  promised  to  keep  the  husband  employed 
on  the  frontier  till  all  fear  of  detection  was  over  ;  and  that 
very  day  he  told  Louvois  to  appoint  him  to  the  command 
of  a  certain  place,  with  strict  orders  not  to  absent  himself 
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from  it  for  a  single  day.  The  husband,  an  officer  of  con- 
siderable distinction,  was  very  much  astonished  to  find 
himself  appointed  to  a  frontier  command  during  the  winter 
months  which  he  had  not  applied  for,  and  which  was  not 
at  all  to  his  liking ;  but  Louvois  could  give  him  no  explana- 
tion, and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey  orders.  The 
King  told  this  story  himself ;  but  not  till  long  afterwards, 
when  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  persons  concerned  could  not 
be  identified  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  was  ever  able 
to  obtain  the  slightest  clue  to  their  identity. 

No  one  understood  better  than  Louis  XIV  the  art  of 
enhancing  the  value  of  a  favour  by  his  manner  of  bestowing 
it ;  he  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  a  word,  a  smile,  even 
of  a  glance.  If  he  addressed  any  one,  were  it  but  to  ask  a 
trifling  question  or  make  some  commonplace  remark,  all 
eyes  were  turned  on  the  person  so  honoured  ;  it  was  a  mark 
of  favour  which  always  gave  rise  to  comment.  He  never 
by  chance  said  anything  to  hurt  a  man's  feehngs  ;  if  he  had 
to  administer  a  reproof  or  reprimand,  which  very  rarely 
happened,  it  was  always  done  more  or  less  kindly.  Some- 
times he  might  speak  with  severity,  but  he  seldom  spoke 
harshly  ;  never  angrily,  except  in  the  case  of  Courtenvaux, 
which  I  recorded  in  its  proper  place  ;  though  by  nature  he 
was  not  slow  to  anger. 

No  man  ever  had  greater  natural  poUteness,  or  distin- 
guished with  more  delicate  tact  what  was  due  to  the  age, 
merit,  or  rank  of  the  person  he  was  addressing.  This  was 
marked  by  a  subtle  variation  in  his  manner,  in  his  answers 
when  they  went  beyond  the  usual  "  I  will  see  about  it,"  in 
his  way  of  receiving  or  returning  a  bow.  It  was  wonderful 
to  see  him  returning,  with  shght  distinctions,  the  salutes  of 
the  different  regiments  at  a  review.  But  with  women 
especially  his  pohteness  was  incomparable  ;  he  never  passed 
one  without  raising  his  hat ;  I  mean  even  when  he  met  a 
servant-maid  whom  he  knew  to  be  such,  as  often  happened 
at  Marly.  To  a  lady  he  removed  his  hat  altogether,  with 
more  or  less  of  a  sweep  according  to  her  rank ;  if  he  spoke 
to  her  he  never  replaced  it  till  the  conversation  was  finished. 
To  a  seigneur — to  a  genuine  seigneur  that  is — he  raised  his 
hand  to  his  hat ;  to  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  he  took  his  hat 
off  as  to  a  lady.  All  this  was  out  of  doors,  for  he  never  wore 
his  hat  in  the  house.  His  bows,  always  shght,  but  more  or 
less  marked  according  to  circumstances,   were  extremely 
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graceful  and  dignified ;  so  was  hia  manner  of  half  rising  from 
nis  seat  at  supper  when  any  lady  came  in  who  was  entitled 
to  be  seated ;  he  never  did  this  for  other  ladies  or  for  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood.  He  always  kept  up  this  custom  ; 
but,  as  it  fatigued  him  in  his  later  years,  ladies  entitled  to  be 
seated  were  careful  not  to  enter  the  room  after  his  supper 
had  begun. 

If  there  was  any  little  delay  in  bringing  something 
while  he  was  dressing  he  always  waited  patiently.  He  wa? 
very  punctual  in  carrying  out  the  appointed  routine  foi 
the  day.  If,  on  some  wet  day  in  winter  when  he  could  not 
go  out,  he  went  to  Madame  de  Maintenon's  rooms  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  Captain  of  the  Guard 
was  not  ready  for  him,  he  never  failed  to  tell  him  that  he 
was  not  to  blame,  that  it  was  his  own  fault  in  anticipating 
the  time  appointed.  The  result  of  this  regularity  was 
that  his  service  was  carried  on  with  admirable  precision ; 
and  it  was  of  the  greatest  convenience  to  the  courtiers. 
He  was  kind  to  his  servants,  especially  to  the  principal 
valets  ;  it  was  with  them  that  he  felt  most  at  his  ease,  and 
talked  most  familiarly.  Their  friendship  or  hatred  often 
produced  important  results  ;  they  always  had  it  in  their 
power  to  do  a  good  turn  or  the  reverse  ;  their  position,  in 
fact,  resembled  that  of  those  powerful  freedmen  about  the 
persons  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  to  whom  the  Senators 
and  other  grandees  of  the  Empire  found  it  necessary  to 
truckle  subserviently.  Ministers,  Princes  of  the  Blood, 
even  the  bastards  themselves,  had  to  pay  court  to  the 
vaJets ; — as  a  natural  consequence,  most  of  them  were  ex- 
tremely insolent  ;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  out 
of  their  way,  or  to  bear  their  insolence  patiently. 

The  King  always  backed  them  up  ;  he  used  to  relate 
complacently,  how,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  he  had  sent 
a  footman  with  a  letter  to  M.  de  Montbazon,  Governor  of 
Paris,  who  was  at  a  country  house  not  far  off  ;  and  M.  de 
Montbazon  had  compelled  the  man  to  sit  down  to  dinner 
with  him,  and,  when  he  left,  had  reconducted  him  as  far  as 
the  courtyard,  simply  because  he  was  the  King's  messenger. 
When  he  sent  one  of  his  Gentlemen-in- Waiting  with  a  mes- 
sage of  congratulation  or  condolence  to  some  person  of 
title  (for  he  never  sent  messages  to  any  one  else),  he  was 
always  careful  to  ask  for  particulars  of  his  reception  ;  and 
he  would  have  been  highly  displeased  to  hear  that  the 
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recipient  of  his  message,  if  a  man,  had  not  reconducted  the 
messenger  to  his  carriage. 

So  long  as  he  was  able  to  indulge  in  them  he  was  very 
fond  of  bodily  exercises,  especially  out  of  doors.  He  had 
danced  beautifully,  and  been  an  excellent  player  at  mall 
and  tennis.  Even  as  he  advanced  in  life  he  was  admirable 
on  horseback.  He  liked  to  see  these  things  done  weU  by 
others  ;  if  any  one  acquitted  himself  badly  in  his  presence 
he  was  displeased,  for  he  said  such  accomplishments  were 
not  essential,  and  if  a  man  could  not  shine  in  them  he  had 
better  leave  them  alone  altogether.  He  was  fond  of  shoot- 
ing, and  there  was  no  better  or  neater  shot  in  the  kingdom. 
He  took  great  pains  to  procure  the  best  pointer  bitches  ; 
there  were  always  seven  or  eight  of  them  in  his  rooms,  and 
he  liked  feeding  them  himself,  so  that  they  might  get  to 
know  him.  He  was  also  very  fond  of  stag-hunting  •  but 
after  he  broke  his  arm  at  Fontainebleau  he  used  to  hunt 
on  wheels,  driving  four  small  horses  in  a  light  carriage  ;  he 
went  at  full  gallop,  handling  the  reins  with  more  dexterity 
and  grace  than  the  best  coachman  ;  in  fact,  everything  he 
did  was  done  gracefully.  His  postiDions  were  boys  from 
nine  to  fourteen  years  old,  and  he  directed  them  himself. 

He  loved  splendour,  magnificence,  and  profusion  in  all 
things,  and  encouraged  similar  tastes  in  his  Court ;  to 
spend  money  freely  on  equipages  and  buildings,  on  feasting 
and  at  cards,  was  a  sure  way  to  gain  his  favour,  perhaps  to 
obtain  the  honour  of  a  word  from  him.  Motives  of  policy 
had  something  to  do  with  this  ;  by  making  expensive  habits 
the  fashion,  and,  for  people  in  a  certain  position,  a  necessity, 
he  compelled  his  courtiers  to  live  beyond  their  income, 
and  gradually  reduced  them  to  depend  on  his  bounty  for 
the  means  of  subsistence.  This  was  a  plague  which,  once 
introduced,  became  a  scourge  to  the  whole  country,  for  it 
did  not  take  long  to  spread  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  the 
armies  and  the  provinces  ;  so  that  a  man  of  any  position 
is  now  estimated  entirely  according  to  his  expenditure  on 
his  table  and  other  luxuries.  This  folly,  sustained  by  pride 
and  ostentation,  has  already  produced  widespread  con- 
fusion; it  threatens  to  end  in  nothing  short  of  ruin  and  a 
general  overthrow. 

No  monarch  before  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  ever  had 
anything  approaching  the  magnificence  of  his  estabhsh- 
ments   for  hunting  and  other   amusements.     Who   could 
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enumerate  the  buildings  he  erected  ?  at  the  same  time  who 
can  faU  to  deplore  their  ostentation  and  bad  taste  gener- 
ally ?  Except  the  Pont  Royal,  which  he  was  forced  to 
buHd,  he  contributed  nothing  to  the  adornment  or  com- 
modity of  Paris,  so  that  it  remains  very  inferior  to  many 
other  European  towns.  When  the  Place  Vendome  was 
first  designed  it  was  to  have  been  square,  and  Louvois 
intended  to  fill  the  four  sides  with  buildings  for  the  royal 
library,  the  Academies,  and  other  public  purposes.  He 
was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  King  stopped  the  works  and 
gave  orders  that  the  Place  should  contain  nothing  but 
houses  ;  he  also  caused  its  area  to  be  diminished  by  build- 
ing diagonally  across  the  corners,  as  it  remains  to  this  day. 

St.  Germain  was  a  place  unique  in  every  way  ;  beauti- 
fully situated  amid  magnificent  trees,  commanding  views 
over  a  wide-stretching  forest  and  the  windings  of  the  Seine, 
it  had  every  facility  for  laying  out  gardens,  with  terraces 
rising  one  above  the  other  ;  moreover,  there  was  a  town 
close  by  which  had  sprung  up  naturally,  with  the  conveni- 
ence of  water-carriage  by  the  river.  This  deKghtful  spot, 
suitable  in  every  way  for  a  Court,  the  King  abandoned  for 
Versailles,  the  place  of  all  others  least  likely  to  give  a 
return  for  the  money  lavished  on  it ;  in  a  most  melancholy 
situation,  without  trees,  without  water ;  where  the  soU 
is  nothing  but  marsh  or  blowing  sand,  and  the  air  is  close 
and  unhealthy.  But  it  was  the  King's  delight  to  tyrannise 
over  Nature  and  bring  her  into  subjection  by  art  and  a 
prodigal  expenditxire  of  treasure. 

The  chateau  was  erected  piecemeal,  without  any  general 
design  ;  consequently,  really  fine  buildings  had  to  he  tacked 
on  to  poorer  ones  already  standing ;  the  vastness  of  some 
parts  contrasts  awkwardly  with  the  meanness  and  scanti- 
ness of  others.  The  royal  suites  of  apartments  are  extra- 
ordinarily inconvenient,  and  the  private  rooms  have  no 
outlook  except  into  small,  dark,  stinking  courts.  The 
gardens  are  in  equally  bad  taste ;  at  first  glance  their  magnifi- 
cence amazes,  but  after  using  them  for  a  very  short  time 
they  are  intolerable.  To  obtain  any  shade  one  has  first  to 
cross  an  immense  torrid  zone,  and  when  it  is  crossed  one  can 
only  go  down  hUl  and  up  again  ;  at  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
which  is  very  short,  the  gardens  end  abruptly.  The  gravel 
burns  the  feet ;  but  without  it  they  would  sink,  in  some 
places  into  sand,  in  others  into  black  mud.    Water  has 
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been  brought  to  the  gardens  with  infinite  trouble  and 
expense ;  but  it  is  green  and  muddy,  and,  besides  making 
the  place  damp,  its  smell  is  perceptibly  unwholesome. 
When  the  fountains  play  (which  is  not  too  often,  because 
it  is  necessary  to  economise  the  water),  their  effects  are 
incomparable  ;  but,  taking  the  gardens  as  a  whole,  one 
admires  and  avoids  them. 

Viewed  from  the  courtyard  the  chateau  looks  mean  ; 
there  is  a  want  of  spaciousness  which  gives  a  sense  of 
oppression  ;  and  the  vast  wings  which  stretch  away  on 
either  hand  seem  to  form  no  part  of  the  main  building. 
From  the  garden  side  it  is  possible  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  the  whole  front,  but  the  building  looks  like  a  palace  of 
which  the  roof  and  upper  story  have  been  destroyed  by 
fire  and  not  replaced.  It  is  crushed  down  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  chapel,  which  looks  like  an  enormous  sarco- 
phagus ;  but  this  was  contrived  purposely  by  Mansart, 
who  wished  to  induce  the  King  to  raise  the  whole  building  by 
one  story.  The  ornaments  of  the  chapel  are  exquisite, 
but  the  general  effect  of  the  interior  is  poor  ;  it  was  de- 
signed to  be  seen  solely  from  the  tribune,  because  the  King 
hardly  ever  visited  the  ground-floor.  The  side-tribunes 
are  very  inconvenient  of  access,  for  each  has  a  separate 
passage  leading  to  it. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  all  the  defects 
of  this  vast  and  costly  palace.  Vast  and  costly  as  it  is, 
its  surroundings  and  dependencies  were  even  more  so  ; 
orangeries,  kitchen-gardens,  kennels,  two  immense  stables 
called  Great  and  Small,  but  of  exactly  the  same  size,  and, 
finally,  a  considerable  town,  which  had  sprung  up  in  a 
place  where  there  was  originally  nothing  but  a  wretched 
inn,  a  windmill,  and  the  little  country-house  built  by 
Louis  XIII.  This  consisted  merely  of  the  low  buildings 
which  surround  the  Marble  Court,  with  two  insignificant 
wings  ;  my  father  saw  it,  and  slept  there  many  a  time. 
And,  after  all,  this  Versailles  of  Louis  XIV,  this  ruinous 
monument  of  bad  taste,  was  never  completed  !  With  aU 
its  saloons  opening  into  each  other  in  endless  succession, 
it  has  neither  theatre,  nor  banqueting-hall,  nor  ballroom ; 
on  both  fronts  of  the  building  much  remains  to  be  done. 
In  the  park,  the  woods  and  avenues,  all  composed  of 
saplings,  never  seem  to  grow.  Game  does  not  thrive  there ; 
there  would  be  none  at  all  if  it  were  not  continually  turned 
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down  in  quantities  ;  in  short,  the  interminable  park-walls 
enclose  a  small  province  of  the  most  villainous  and  melan- 
choly country  in  the  whole  world. 

Trianon,  situated  in  the  park,  at  first  a  little  porcelain 
house  intended  as  a  place  for  refreshments,  subsequently 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  bedrooms,  became  in  the  end 
a  palace  of  marble,  jasper,  and  porphjry,  with  delicious 
gardens.  Facing  it,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  cross-canal, 
was  the  Menagerie,  a  building  adorned  with  exquisite 
trifles,  and  stocked  with  aU  kinds  of  rare  birds  and  beasts. 
Clagny,  built  for  Madame  de  Montespan,  but  afterwards 
the  property  of  M.  du  Maine,  was  another  fine  chateau,  on 
the  outskirts  of  Versailles,  with  a  beautiful  park,  gardens, 
and  fountains.'  It  may  be  said,  in  short,  that  the  marvels 
of  Asia  and  of  antiquity  are  surpassed  at  Versailles  ;  never 
were  so  many  rare  and  beautiful  things  to  be  seen  in  one 
place  ;  the  most  exquisite  marbles,  bronzes,  pictures,  and 
sculptures  abounded.  But,  unfortunately,  the  place  lacked 
water  ;  and  the  fountains,  those  marvellous  works  of  art, 
were  dry  most  of  the  time,  as  they  still  are,  ia  spite  of  the 
millions  spent  in  constructing  vast  reservoirs  in  that 
treacherous  soil  of  sand  and  mire. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  deficiency  of  water  was  the 
ruin  of  our  infantry.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  at  the 
height  of  her  power  ;  to  please  her,  Louvois  devised  the 
scheme  of  diverting  the  River  Eure  between  Chartres  and 
Maintenon,  and  bringing  it  to  Versailles.  He  persevered 
with  it  for  several  years,  and  who  can  say  how  much  it  cost, 
not  only  in  gold,  but  in  men's  lives  !  A  vast  camp  was 
established,  and  soldiers  employed  in  the  works  ;  unfortu- 
nately, the  miasma  arising  from  the  newly  turned  soil  spread 
a  contagious  fever  among  them  ;  so  many  died  that  it  was 
forbidden  to  mention  the  subject,  and  of  the  rest  an  im- 
mense number  never  recovered  their  health.  Yet  in  spite 
of  this  the  camp  was  not  broken  up,  and  officers  of  aU 
ranks  were  forbidden  to  leave  it  for  a  single  day.  The 
works  were  at  last  interrupted  by  the  war  of  1688,  and 
never  renewed  ;  nothing  remains  of  them  but  some  un- 
sightly ruins  which  wiU  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this 
cruel  foUy. 

1  Clagny,  which  Madame  de  S6vign6  calls  an  enchanted  palace,  has 
entirely  disappeared.  Part  of  the  town  of  Versailles  was  built  on  its  site 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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After  a  time  the  King  grew  tired  of  magnificence  among 
a  crowd,  and  thought  he  would  like  to  have  a  small  place 
where  he  could  sometimes  enjoy  a  little  solitude.  He 
sought  a  suitable  place  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  among  others, 
he  inspected  the  slopes  overlooking  the  vast  plains  where 
the  Seine  winds  about  after  leaving  Paris,  and  waters  so 
much  rich  country  and  so  many  flourishing  towns.  He  was 
strongly  advised  to  select  Luciennes,  where  Cavoye  after- 
wards built  a  house  with  an  enchanting  view  ;  but  his 
reply  was  that  so  charming  a  situation  would  ruin  him  ; 
he  wanted  a  smaU  place,  and  therefore  he  would  choose  a 
site  where  he  would  have  no  temptation  to  make  a  large 
one.  Behind  Luciennes  he  discovered  a  narrow,  deep 
vaUey,  very  inaccessible  on  account  of  its  marshes,  shut 
in  by  hills  on  all  sides,  on  one  slope  of  which  stood  a  wretched 
village  called  Marly.  Its  chief  merits  in  his  eyes  were  the 
complete  absence  of  any  view,  and  the  impossibility  of 
ever  obtaining  one  ;  its  confined  situation,  which  seemed 
to  preclude  extensive  buildings,  was  an  additional  recom- 
mendation. This  was  the  place  which  he  selected,  in- 
tending at  first  merely  to  spend  a  few  nights  there,  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  with  no  suite  except  a  dozen  courtiers 
or  so,  and  the  most  indispensable  attendants.  The  mere 
preliminary  labour  of  draining  this  hole  and  bringing  fresh 
earth  to  it  was  prodigious,  for  all  the  rubbish  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  been  deposited  there  from  time  immemorial. 

By  degrees  this  hermitage  was  enlarged  ;  the  slopes  were 
cut  away  to  give  more  space  for  buUdings  ;  the  hill  at  the 
end  of  the  valley  was  removed  almost  entirely,  to  give 
some  sort  of  view,  poor  though  it  was  ;  gardens  were  laid 
out  ;  a  park  enclosed  ;  waterworks  and  aqueducts  con- 
structed ;  works  of  art,  statues,  precious  furniture  were 
brought  there,  till  at  last  Marly  became  what  we  now  see 
it,  though  it  has  been  much  stripped  since  the  Bang's 
death.  Forests  were  planted  of  full-grown  trees  brought 
from  Compiegne,  and  farther  still,  of  which  three-fourths 
died,  and  were  immediately  replaced.  The  King  was  per- 
petually making  alterations  at  enormous  cost ;  I  have 
myself  seen  a  thick  wood  transformed  in  six  weeks  into  a 
sheet  of  water  where  people  amused  themselves  in  gondolas  ; 
the  change  had  hardly  been  made  when  the  lake  was  turned 
into  a  wood  again,  and  a  wood  of  such  large  trees  that  they 
excluded  the  light  from  the  day  they  were  planted.     The 
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fountains  and  cascades  were  shifted  and  reshifted  a  hun- 
dred times  ;  carp-basins,  adorned  with  gilding  and  exquisite 
paintings,  would  be  no  sooner  finished  than  they  were 
removed  and  reconstructed  elsewhere,  with  fresh  adorn- 
ments by  the  same  masters  ;  and  this  happened,  not  once, 
but  over  and  over  again.  Taking  all  this  into  considera- 
tion, with  the  cost  of  the  prodigious  machine  for  raising 
water,  so  well  known  as  the  "  Machine  of  Marly,"  with  its 
immense  aqueducts,  conduits,  and  reservoirs,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  Versailles  itself  did  not  cost  as  much  as  Marly. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  a  place  originally  a  depository  of 
carrion,  the  haunt  of  frogs,  toads,  and  serpents  ;  chosen,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  spend  much  money  there  !  No  better  illustra- 
tion could  be  found  of  the  King's  bad  taste  and  the  haughty 
pride  he  took  in  overcoming  natural  difficulties,  which 
neither  the  most  burdensome  war  nor  his  conversion  to 
rehgion  ever  diminished  in  the  slightest  degree. 

From  these  ill-conceived  manifestations  of  self-wiU 
and  autocratic  power  I  must  pass  to  another,  more  in  con- 
formity with  nature  perhaps,  but  more  fatal  in  its  effects  : 
I  mean  the  King's  amours.  All  Europe  was  scandaUsed 
by  them ;  in  France  they  shook  the  State  to  its  foundations ; 
and  to  them  no  doubt  may  be  attributed  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure which  brought  the  King  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
precipice  and  reduced  his  posterity  in  France  to  a  single 
thread.  His  first  regular  mistress  was  Mademoiselle  de  la 
VaUiere,  and  it  would  have  been  well  for  him  if  all  his  mis- 
tresses had  been  like  her.  Gentle,  modest,  and  disinterested, 
she  yielded  only  to  the  force  of  a  genuine  love ;  she  was 
ashamed  of  her  own  weakness,  and,  still  more,  of  its  fruits, 
who  were  acknowledged  very  much  against  her  will.  In  the 
end,  after  suffering  all  the  tortures  of  jealousy  and  wounded 
affection,  she  tore  herself  away  from  the  Court  and  gave 
up  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  the  most  austere  penitence. 

Even  during  the  reign  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere 
the  King  was  attracted  by  the  rare  beauty  of  Madame  de 
Montespan,  who  perceived  it  and  implored  her  husband  to 
take  her  away  to  Guyenne.  She  did  so  in  perfect  good  faith, 
but  in  his  blind  confidence  he  refused  to  hsten.  At  last  she 
yielded  to  the  King,  who  took  her  away  from  her  husband  ; 
and  he  then  shocked  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  by  appear- 
ing at  reviews,  and  even  with  the  army  on  the  frontiers, 
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accompanied  by  two  mistresses  at  once,  both  seated  in  the 
Queen's  carriage.  The  common  people,  in  their  simplicity, 
used  to  call  them  the  three  Queens,  and  point  them  out  to 
each  other  as  such.  In  the  end  Madame  de  Montespan 
triumphed  and  became  the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  King 
and  his  Court ;  to  make  the  scandal  more  complete,  M.  de 
Montespan  was  sent  to  the  BastiUe,  and  afterwards  banished 
to  Guyenne,  while  his  wife  was  given  the  oiSce  of  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Queen's  household,  vacant  by  the  enforced 
resignation  of  the  Countess  de  Soissons,  which  was  held  to 
entitle  her  to  a  tabouret  in  the  King's  presence ;  for,  being  a 
married  woman,  she  could  not  be  created  a  Duchess.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  throw  a  veil  over  her  pregnancies  and 
the  birth  of  her  children.  Her  circle  became  the  centre  of 
the  Court,  the  source  of  all  amusements,  the  point  to  which 
the  eyes  of  Ministers  and  Generals  commanding  armies  in 
the  field  were  turned  with  fear  or  expectation,  and  the  public 
humiliation  of  France.     Here  she  was  joined  by  her  sisters. 

The  Queen  of  Abbesses,  more  beautiful  and  witty  than 
Madame  de  Montespan  herself,  used  to  leave  her  cloister  at 
Fontevrault  from  time  to  time  to  share  her  splendour,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  King's  most  select  parties.  Her  visits 
never  caused  any  slur  on  her  reputation  ;  beyond  the  singu- 
larity of  a  person  wearing  such  a  dress  coming  to  share 
favours  of  such  a  nature,  it  may  be  said  that  they  occasioned 
no  scandal  whatever.  She  was  the  cleverest  of  the  three ; 
she  was  indeed  very  learned,  weU  versed  in  theology,  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  in  Holy  Scripture ;  she  knew 
Latin  and  Greek  ;  yet,  though  her  wit  was  not  to  be  con- 
cealed, no  one  would  have  suspected  her  of  knowing  more 
than  women  in  general.  She  possessed  the  art  of  governing 
in  a  high  degree ;  though  she  kept  her  abbey  in  strict  order 
she  was  adored  by  her  nuns  ;  and  though  she  herself  had 
become  a  nun  very  much  against  her  will,  her  reputation  as 
abbess  was  beyond  reproach. 

Madame  de  Thianges,  the  third  sister,  amused  the  King 
even  more  than  the  others,  and  had  perhaps  more  influence 
over  him  ;  even  after  the  expulsion  of  Madame  de  Montespan 
from  the  Court  she  was  allowed  to  retain  many  distinguished 
and  exclusive  privileges. 

As  for  Madame  de  Montespan  herself,  she  was  iU-natured, 
bad-tempered,  and  capricious,  with  an  overbearing  pride 
from  the  manifestations  of  which  the  King  was  no  more 
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exempt  than  anybody  else.  The  courtiers  avoided  passing 
under  her  windows  as  much  as  possible,  especially  when  the 
King  was  with  her  ;  they  called  it  going  under  fire,  and  the 
expression  became  proverbial.  She  spared  nobody ;  very 
often,  it  is  true,  with  no  other  motive  than  that  of  amusing 
the  King ;  and,  as  she  was  extremely  witty  and  sarcastic,  it 
was  dangerous  to  incur  her  ridicule.  With  all  that,  she  was 
fond  of  her  relations,  and  always  ready  to  do  a  good  turn  for 
anybody  she  liked.  The  Queen  could  hardly  tolerate  her 
haughty  airs,  so  different  from  the  modest  and  respectful 
treatment  she  received  from  Mademoiselle  de  la  VaUiere, 
whom  she  always  Kked ;  she  used  to  say  of  Madame  de 
Montespan  :  "  That  whore  will  be  the  death  of  me."  I 
have  already  recorded  the  retreat,  austere  penitence,  and 
edifying  end  of  Madame  de  Montespan. 

She  had  some  reasons  for  jealousy,  even  when  at  the  height 
of  her  power.  Mademoiselle  de  Fontange  attracted  the 
King  sufficiently  to  become  his  declared  mistress ;  but  she 
never  had  the  splendid  success  of  Madame  de  Montespan, 
nor  was  she  equally  fortunate  in  having  time  for  repentance. 
Her  beauty  sustained  her  for  a  time,  but  her  wit  was  not 
equal  to  it ;  and,  to  keep  a  hold  over  the  King,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  amuse  him.  He  had  not  time,  however,  to  tire  of  her 
altogether ;  her  early  death,  under  circumstances  which  were 
regarded  as  rather  suspicious,  put  an  end  to  this  new  liaison. 

His  other  love-affairs  were  for  the  most  part  transitory ; 
one  only  was  of  any  duration,  that  with  Madame  de  Soubise, 
which  gradually  changed,  into  a  steady  friendship,  lasting 
till  her  death.  She  managed  to  extract  the  most  prodigious 
advantages  from  it,  and  her  two  sons  have  made  the  most 
of  the  magnificent  but  abominable  inheritance  which  she 
bequeathed  to  them.  The  infamous  policy  of  her  husband 
winked  at  this  amour  ;  he  hardly  ever  went  near  the  Court, 
but  remained  quietly  at  Paris  or  with  the  army ;  all  the 
time  amassing  wealth  and  sharing  the  advantages  which 
his  beautiful  partner  procured  in  concert  with  him.  The 
Mar^chale  de  Rochefort  acted  as  go-between ;  it  was  in 
her  rooms  that  Madame  de  Soubise  used  to  wait  till  the 
King  was  ready  to  receive  her  ;  and  the  Marechale  has  more 
than  once  related  to  me  various  little  mischances  which 
occasionally  prevented  a  meeting.  These  were  never  caused 
by  the  husband,  who  took  care  to  know  nothing  of  what 
was  going  on ;  and  his  prudent  conduct  was  rewarded  by 
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a  rapid  and  prodigious  fortune.  He  exchanged  his  modest 
house  in  the  Place  Royale  for  the  Palace  of  the  Guises ; 
and  they  would  not  recognise  it  if  they  could  see  it  with  the 
additions  and  splendour  which  it  acquired  in  his  hands. 
The  children  of  this  red-haired  beauty  (for  her  hair  was  red), 
were  left  in  a  position  to  enrich  themselves  still  more ;  and 
the  third  generation  is  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  wife's 
beauty  and  the  infamous  policy  of  the  husband. 

Another  lady,  Madame  de  Roquelaure,  and  her  pug-nosed 
buffoon  of  a  husband,  adopted  the  same  line  of  conduct,  and 
she  derived  considerable  profit  by  it  up  to  the  end  of  her 
life  ;  but  she  was  not  equal  to  Madame  de  Soubise  in  beauty 
or  cleverness,  and  could  not  maintain  her  position  in  the 
same  way.  Madame  de  Soubise,  to  the  very  last,,  had  only 
to  ask  for  anything  she  wanted.  Though  the  love  intrigue 
between  her  and  the  King  had  long  since  come  to  an  end,  and 
their  intercourse  was  regulated  with  the  strictest  regard  for 
propriety,  every  one  in  the  Court  knew  her  power,  and  she 
was  treated  with  deference  accordingly.  A  letter  from  her 
was  carried  straight  to  the  King ,  and  his  reply,  which  was 
always  prompt,  reached  her  in  the  same  way,  unknown  to 
anybody.  It  was  very  rarely  therefore  that  she  had  occasion 
to  speak  to  him  ;  but  if  she  wished  to  do  so  she  was  admitted 
at  once.  These  interviews  always  took  place  during  his 
public  hours,  in  his  small  private  room,  which  was  then,  as  it 
is  now,  the  Council-chamber  ;  there  they  sat  down  side  by 
side  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  ;  but  the  doors  on  both  sides 
were  invariably  left  open,  which  was  not  usually  done,  so 
that  the  courtiers  who  fiUed  the  adjoining  room  could  see  in. 
Up  to  the  end  of  her  days  it  was  easy  to  see,  from  the  King's 
manner,  that  she  was  not  indifferent  to  him.  Once  in  every 
three  years  or  so  she  used  to  pay  a  visit  to  Marly ;  but 
neither  there  nor  elsewhere  did  he  ever  distinguish  her  by 
any  particular  attention  in  public.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  she  had  come  to  with  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  who  for  her  part  undertook  to  back  her  up  whenever 
she  wanted  anything.  She  died  some  years  before  the 
King,  and  retained  her  beauty  to  the  last. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  fair  Mademoiselle  de 
Ludres,  a  young  lady  of  Lorraine,  Maid  of  Honour  to 
Madame,  whom  the  King  openly  took  under  his  protection 
for  a  short  time.  But  this  affair  was  soon  over,  and  Madame 
de  Montespan  again  triumphed  without  a  rival. 
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Madame  de  Maintenon — Her  early  years — Situation  when  left  a  widow — 
Madame  de  Montespan  takes  a  liking  to  her — Appointed  governess 
to  the  King's  children — The  King's  dislike  for  her — How  she  sup- 
planted Madame  de  Montespan — Death  of  the  Queen — The  King 
marries  Madame  de  Maintenon — Her  character  and  manners — Her 
piety — Her  fickleness — Her  passion  for  managing  ecclesiastical 
matters — Persecution  of  Jansonists  and  Huguenots — Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes — Shocking  consequences  of  that  event — The 
acknowledgement  of  Madame  de  Maintenon's  marriage  twice  pre- 
vented— Her  manners  in  society — Her  methods  of  managing  the  King 
and  hia  Ministers — The  King's  selfishness — Inconveniences  of  the 
ladies  who  travelled  in  his  carriage — Madame  de  Chevreuse's  adven- 
ture— His  disregard  for  Madame  de  Maintenon's  health  and  comfort — 
Her  servants — Nanon — ^Etiquette   of   her  household. 

I  MxrsT  now  turn  to  a  love-affair  of  a  different  kind,  which 
astonished  foreign  nations  as  much  as  the  others  had  scan- 
dalised them  :  I  mean,  of  course,  the  King's  union  with  the 
celebrated  Pran§oise  d'Aubigne,  Marquise  de  Maintenon, 
whose  reign  lasted  no  less  than  thirty- two  years.  She  was 
bom  in  the  West  Indies,  whither  her  father,  who  was  per- 
haps a  gentleman  by  birth,  had  gone  in  search  of  a  Kvelihood. 
She  came  to  France  alone  ;  and  was  taken  in,  from  charit- 
able motives,  by  Madame  de  Neuillant,  mother  of  the 
Marechale  de  Navailles,  an  avaricious  old  lady,  who  made 
her  keep  the  keys  of  the  granary  and  see  the  oats  measured 
out  daily  for  the  horses.  Afterwards  she  accompanied 
Madame  de  NeuiUant  to  Paris,  where  a  fortunate  chance 
made  her  known  to  the  famous  Scarron.  She  was  young, 
beautiful,  clever,  and  witty ;  Scarron  took  a  fancy  to  her,  and 
his  friends,  who  perhaps  admired  her  still  more,  persuaded 
him  to  put  an  end  to  her  misfortunes  by  marrying  her. 

In  her  poor  and  friendless  condition  a  marriage  with  this 
joyous  and  learned  cripple  seemed  an  unhoped-for  piece  of 
good  fortune,  and  she  readily  consented.  Scarron  saw  a 
great  deal  of  good  company  ;  it  was  the  fashion  to  go  to  his 
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house,  for  he  was  unable  to  leave  it.  AU  the  cleverest  and 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  day  resorted  thither,  attracted 
by  his  lively  and  witty  conversation  and  the  incomparable 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  his  misfortunes.  All  were 
charmed  with  his  bride,  who  made  a  great  many  useful 
acquaintances ;  nevertheless,  when  her  husband  died  she  was 
reduced  to  accepting  alms  from  her  parish  of  St.  Eustache. 
She  hired  a  room  in  a  garret  for  herself  and  her  servant, 
and  lived  there  for  a  time  in  great  poverty. 

By  degrees  her  charms  enabled  her  to  live  a  little  more 
comfortably.  She  was  kept  by  Villars,  father  of  the  Mar- 
shal ;  by  Beuvron,  the  three  Villarceaux,  and  many  others ; 
so  that  at  last  she  got  her  head  above  water  again.  She 
obtained  admittance  to  the  Hotel  d'Albret,  and  by  that 
means  to  the  Hotel  de  Richeheu,  and  so  to  one  great  house 
after  another.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
Madame  Scarron  was  received  there  entirely  as  an  equal ; 
she  was  always  ready  to  run  on  errands,  such  as  to  tell  the 
servants  to  bring  more  firewood,  to  ask  whether  dinner 
would  soon  be  ready,  or  whether  So-and-so's  carriage  had 
come  back  ;  to  do  all  sorts  of  Httle  services,  in  short,  which 
have  since  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  invention  of 
beUs. 

At  the  Hotel  d'Albret  Madame  Scarron  became  acquainted 
with  a  great  number  of  people,  many  of  whom  were  useful 
to  her,  while  to  others  she  was  afterwards  able  to  render 
great  services.  Among  the  rest  she  made  the  acquaintance 
of  M.  and  Madame  de  Montespan,  who  were  nearly  related 
to  Marshal  d'Albret,  and  frequent  inmates  of  his  house.  Her 
cleverness  and  pleasant  maimers  won  Madame  de  Monte- 
span's  confidence,  and  when  she  had  borne  two  children 
to  the  King  she  proposed  Madame  Scarron  as  a  suitable 
person  to  bring  them  up.  At  first  the  existence  of  the 
children  was  kept  a  dead  secret,  and  Madame  Scarron  was 
provided  with  a  house  in  the  Marais,  where  she  lived  with 
them  in  great  retirement.  Afterwards  the  children  were 
brought  to  the  King  and  acknowledged;  their  governess 
then  took  up  her  abode  with  them  at  Court. 

Madame  de  Montespan's  liking  for  her  increased  continu- 
ally, and  more  than  once  she  got  money  for  her  from  the 
King.  But  he,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  bear  her  ;  and 
did  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  httle  he  gave  her  was 
given  grudgingly,  and  only  to  please  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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About  this  time  the  estate  of  Maintenon  was  in  the  market ; 
Madame  de  Montespan  thought  that,  from  its  proximity  to 
Versailles,  it  would  suit  Madame  Scarron,  and  she  gave  the 
King  no  peace  till  he  gave  her  sufficient  money  to  purchase  it. 
Madame  Scarron  soon  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon.    The  house  and  gardens  were  in  a 
very  bad  state,  and  Madame  de  Montespan  again  attacked 
the  King  for  money  to  put  them  in  order.     It  was  at  her 
toilet  that  she  did  so ;   when  the  King  visited  her  at  that 
hour  he  was  accompanied  only  by  the  Captain  of  the  Guard 
on  duty,  who  happened  on  this  occasion  to  be  Marshal  de 
Lorge.     He  has  often  described  to  me  the  scene  whieh  he 
witnessed.     The  King  at  first  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  then 
flatly  refused  Madame  de  Montespan's  request.     He  grew 
angry  at  her  importunity,  and  said  he  could  not  under- 
stand her  fancy  for  that  creature,  still  less  how  she  could 
persist  in  keeping  her  when  he  had  so  often  asked  her  to  get 
rid  of  her  ;    for  his  own  part,  he  said,  he  could  not  bear 
Madame  Scarron ;  but,  if  any  one  woiild  only  guarantee  that 
he  should  never  see  or  hear  of  her  again,  he  would  give  her 
some  more  money  with  pleasure,  although  he  had  akeady 
done  far  too  much  for  a  creature  of  that  sort.    Madame  de 
Montespan  dropped  the  subject  hastily  after  this,  rather 
sorry  she  had  pressed  the  matter  so  far.    Marshal  de  Lorge, 
a  truthful  man  if  ever  there  was  one,  never  forgot  the  words 
he  had  heard ;    he  has  often  repeated  them  to  me  and  to 
others  in  exactly  the  same  way  ;  for  they  surprised  him  at 
the  time,  much  more  when  contrasted  with  the  astonishing 
state  of  things  we  saw  afterwards. 

M.  du  Maine  was  very  lame  ;  owing,  it  was  said,  to  a 
fall  from  his  nurse's  arms.  As  the  treatment  prescribed 
by  the  Paris  doctors  did  no  good,  it  was  determined  to  put 
him  in  the  hands  of  a  specialist  in  Flanders,  and  afterwards 
to  send  him  to  the  waters  of  Bareges.  The  letters  written 
by  the  governess  to  Madame  de  Montespan  dm^ing  these 
journeys  were  shown  to  the  King  ;  he  thought  them  clever 
and  well-expressed,  and  his  aversion  for  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon began  to  diminish.  Madame  de  Montespan's  ill- 
temper  completed  the  work  ;  she  had  never  learnt  to  control 
it,  and  she  vented  it  on  the  King  more  freely  than  on 
anybody.  He  was  still  in  love  with  her,  but  he  suffered 
under  it.  Madame  de  Maintenon  used  to  reproach  Madame 
de  Montespan  for  her  behaviour,  and  her  efforts  to  appease 

V— 19 
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his  mistress  reached  the  King's  ears ;  partly  through 
Madame  de  Montespan  herself,  who  told  him  about  them 
in  order  to  do  Madame  de  Maintenon  a  good  turn.  He 
began  to  talk  more  freely  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and 
after  a  time  to  confide  his  grievances  to  her,  and  tell  her 
what  he  wished  her  to  say  to  Madame  de  Montespan. 

The  clever  governess  made  the  most  of  her  opportunities  ; 
and  by  degrees  supplanted  Madame  de  Montespan,  who 
perceived,  when  too  late,  that  she  could  not  do  without 
her.  Madame  de  Maintenon  began  iii  her  turn  to  complain 
to  the  King  of  the  treatment  she  had  to  endure  from  a 
mistress  who  had  so  little  consideration  for  himself ;  they 
condoled  with  each  other,  till  in  the  end  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon completely  usurped  Madame  de  Montespan's  place 
in  his  affections  ;  and  knew  how  to  keep  it.  Fortune — 
(for  I  do  not  like  to  say  "  Providence  "  in  connection  with 
such  a  business) — Fortune,  which  was  reserving  for  this 
haughtiest  of  Kings  the  most  profound  humiliation  which 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  receive,  ordained  that  his  liking 
for  this  clever  woman  should  keep  on  growing  ;  it  was 
strengthened  by  Madame  de  Montespan's  jealousy  and  her 
furious  outbursts  of  temper.  All  this  is  charmingly  de- 
scribed in  enigmatic  phrases  in  Madame  de  Sevigne's  letters 
to  Madame  de  Grignan  ;  for  Madame  de  Maintenon  while 
at  Paris  had  been  a  good  deal  in  the  society  of  Madame  de 
Sevign^,  and  her  friends,  Madame  de  Coulanges  and  Madame 
de  la  Fayette  ;  and  they  were  quick  to  perceive  her  grow- 
ing influence.  In  the  same  letters  Madame  de  Sevigne 
hints  at  the  veiled,  but  very  real,  favour  of  Madame  de 
Soubise. 

The  same  Providence  so  disposed  events  that  the  Queen 
should  live  long  enough  for  the  King's  feeling  for  Madame 
de  Maintenon  to  rise  to  its  height,  but  not  long  enough  for 
it  to  cool  again.  The  greatest  misfortune  which  ever 
befell  the  King  was  the  sudden  loss  of  his  consort  just  at 
the  time  when  this  new  attachment  had  arisen  on  the  ruins 
of  his  old  one  for  Madame  de  Montespan,  whose  iU-temper 
had  now  become  intolerable.  She  was  beside  herself  with 
rage  when  she  reflected  that  the  abject  rival  who  had  sup- 
planted her — older  than  herseK  by  several  years,  and  far 
inferior  to  her  in  beauty — owed  everything  to  her  kindness  ; 
and,  above  all,  that  she  had  obstinately  refused  to  dismiss 
her  at  the  King's  own  request.     She  had  the  mortification 
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of  knowing  that  when  he  came  to  see  her  now  it  was  in 
reality  to  see  her  dependent,  not  to  say  her  servant ;  that 
he  was  disappointed  when  she  happened  not  to  be  there  ; 
and  that  when  he  quitted  her  it  was  often  to  go  to  a  tete-d- 
tete  interview  with  Madame  de  Maintenon.  It  was  at  this 
propitious  moment  for  the  new  enchantress  that  the  King 
became  free. 

He  spent  the  first  days  of  his  widowhood  with  Monsieur 
at  St.  Cloud,  and  afterwards  went  to  Fontainebleau, 
where  he  passed  the  whole  autumn.  His  enforced  absence 
from  Madame  de  Maintenon  only  increased  his  passion. 
Immediately  after  his  return  (so  it  is  said  at  least,  for  I 
must  distinguish  between  what  is  certain  and  what  is  not), 
he  spoke  more  freely  to  her.  She  dared  to  put  her  power 
to  a  supreme  test,  and  refused  his  advances  on  religious 
grounds  ;  she  even  preached  to  him,  and  aroused  his  fear 
of  hell ;  she  talked  alternately  of  her  love  and  her  con- 
scientious scruples.  In  short,  she  steered  her  course  so 
skilfully  that  she  attained  the  end  for  which  she  was  striv- 
ing, although  posterity  will  hardly  believe  it.'  One  thing, 
however,  is  absolutely  certain  ;  soon  after  the  King  s  re- 
turn from  Fontainebleau,  in  the  course  of  the  winter  which 
followed  the  Queen's  death,  his  marriage  with  Madame 
de  Maintenon  was  celebrated  at  midnight  by  Father  de  la 
Chaise,  in  the  presence  of  Harlay,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
and  Louvois.  The  only  other  witness  was  MontchevreuU, 
the  same  who  used  formerly  to  lend  his  house  every  summer 
to  his  cousin,  Villarceaux,  in  order  that  he  might  keep 
this  new  Queen  there,  as  he  kept  her  at  Paris.  VUlarceaux 
was  ashamed  to  live  in  this  open  concubinage  at  his  own 
house  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  whose  patience  and  virtue 
he  respected  ;  he  used,  therefore,  to  borrow  his  cousin's 
house,  and,  as  Montchevreuil  was  poor,  he  paid  all  the 
household  expenses  while  he  was  there. 

The  satiety  of  marriage,  usually  fatal  to  the  wife's  influ- 
ence, especially  in  ill-assorted  marriages  such  as  this,  only 
served  to  consolidate  that  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  It 
was  soon  demonstrated  publicly  by  the  grant  to  her  of  a 

1  Madame  says  that,  long  before  he  knew  Madame  Scarron,  the  King 
said  one  day  :  "  Astrology  is  all  humbug.  I  had  my  horoscope  taken  in 
Italy,  and  I  was  told  that,  in  my  declining  years,  I  shall  fall  in  love  with 
an  old  wh — ,  and  love  her  to  the  last  day  of  my  lite.  It  does  not  seem 
very  probable  !  "  And  thereupon,  says  Madame,  he  laughed  till  he  almost 
made  himself  ill;   but,  nevertheless,  it  turned  out  as  predicted. 
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suite  of  apartments  at  Versailles  opposite  those  of  the 
King  and  on  the  same  floor.  Since  that  time  the  King 
never  failed  to  spend  several  hours  in  her  rooms  every  day 
when  at  Versailles ;  and,  wherever  the  Court  happened  to 
be,  her  rooms  were  always  close  to  his,  and  if  possible  on 
the  same  level.  Before  very  long  her  power  was  com- 
pletely established  ;  Ministers,  Generals,  the  King's  nearest 
relations,  people  of  all  classes,  in  short,  were  at  her  feet. 
Her  word  was  law,  and  nothing  could  be  done  without  her 
approval ;  she  was  consulted  about  everything  ;  appoint- 
ments, favours,  punishments,  church  matters,  all  without 
exception  were  at  her  disposal ;  like  an  all-powerful  fairy, 
she  ruled  the  King  and  the  State  without  intermission, 
without  an  obstacle,  without  the  slightest  sign  of  any 
faUing-off  in  her  influence,  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Such  was  the  extraordinary  spectacle  on  which  the  eyes  of 
Europe  were  fixed,  and  which  I  must  now  attempt  to 
describe. 

She  was  a  very  clever  woman,  and  her  natural  ability 
had  been  polished  and  increased  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  acquired  in  the  best  society,  to  which  she  was  at 
first  admitted  on  sufferance,  but  afterwards  welcomed  for 
her  own  sake.  Her  varied  experiences  had  made  her  a 
flatterer,  insinuating  in  her  manners,  and  always  anxious 
to  please.  Her  manners  were  of  great  assistance  to  her ; 
they  were  incomparably  graceful  and  easy,  yet  with  a 
touch  of  reserve  and  deference  which  had  become  habitual 
to  her  in  her  former  humble  condition  ;  her  conversation, 
too,  was  easy  and  pleasant  ;  she  expressed  herself  well, 
with  a  certain  concise  eloquence.  She  was  three  or  four  years 
older  than  the  King  ;  she  had  consequently  made  her  appear- 
ance in  society  at  the  period  when  the  art  of  conversation, 
of  graceful  gallantry,  of  what  in  short  was  called  the 
ruelles,  was  at  its  height,  and  its  traces  were  always  per- 
ceptible in  her.  That  period  was  noted  too  for  a  certain 
preciosity  and  preciseness  ;  these  she  had  also  imbibed, 
and  they  became  more  marked  in  her  manner  after  she 
began  to  assume  an  air  of  importance,  and  more  particu- 
larly after  she  began  to  make  a  parade  of  religion. 

Extreme  piety  became  in  the  end  her  main  characteristic  ; 
it  was  necessary  to  maintain  her  in  the  position  which  she 
had  attained  chiefly  by  its  means  ;  above  all,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  enable  her  to  govern,  for  that  was  the  object  to 
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which  she  sacrificed  everj^hing.  Such  considerations  are 
not  easy  to  reconcile  with  truth  and  straightforwardness, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  possessed  more  than 
an  outward  show  of  those  virtues.  Nevertheless,  insincerity 
was  not  natural  to  her ;  the  necessities  of  her  position  had 
enforced  it  upon  her  in  the  first  instance,  and  it  had  since 
become  habitual ;  moreover,  her  fickleness,  which  was 
natural,  made  her  appear  far  more  insincere  than  she  really 
was. 

She  was  never  constant  in  anjrthing,  except  from  sheer 
necessity.  Her  natural  inclination  was  to  change  her 
friends  and  acquaintances  just  as  she  did  her  amusements, 
the  only  exceptions  being  a  few  old  friends  of  her  early 
days,  whom  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  one  or  two 
whose  services  she  could  not  well  dispense  with  in  later 
times.  As  for  her  amusements,  she  had  no  opportunities 
for  varying  them  after  she  became  Queen  ;  so  she  brought 
her  changeable  disposition  to  bear  on  more  serious  affairs, 
often  with  very  unfortunate  results.  She  readily  took 
fancies  for  particular  people,  and  when  she  did  so  it  was 
to  excess  ;  but  she  laid  them  aside  just  as  readily,  and 
went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  very  often  without  the 
slightest  reason  in  either  case.  The  humiliating  distress 
which  she  had  so  long  endured  had  narrowed  her  under- 
standing and  degraded  her  heart.  Her  thoughts  and 
sentiments  on  all  subjects  were  so  mean  and  petty  that 
they  were  hardly  worthy  even  of  Madame  Scarron  ;  in- 
deed, in  all  places  and  at  all  times  one  would  have  thought 
she  was  Madame  Scarron  still. 

This  pettiness  of  mind  in  a  person  so  brilliantly  situated 
was  a  very  unpleasant  defect ;  more  than  that,  it  greatly 
diminished  her  powers  for  good.  The  fickle  way  in  which 
she  used  to  take  people  up  and  drop  them  again  was  also 
dangerous.  If  she  saw  anything  she  liked  about  a  person 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  an  audience  she  would  open  out 
with  a  frankness  and  cordiality  which  inspired  the  highest 
hopes  ;  but  a  second  interview  would  probably  bore  her, 
and  she  became  dry  and  laconic.  It  was  sheer  waste  of 
time  to  rack  one's  brains  to  find  out  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  change  ;  there  was  no  cause  except  her  fickleness, 
which  passed  all  belief.  Even  the  few  persons  to  whom  she 
did  remain  constant  experienced  certain  ups  and  downs  in 
her  favour,  so  that  after  her  second  marriage  no  one  came 
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near  her  without  a  sense  of  insecurity.  Her  Court  was 
therefore  strewn  with  thorns.  It  was,  moreover,  very 
difficult  to  obtain  admission  to  it ;  partly  because  such  was 
the  King's  wish  and  her  own,  partly  on  account  of  the 
arrangement  of  her  time ;  nevertheless,  its  influence  was 
felt  in  everything. 

One  of  her  weaknesses  was  that  she  was  easily  duped 
by  any  one  who  came  to  confide  in  her,  especially  if  the 
confidence  was  of  the  nature  of  a  confession.  Another  was 
her  passion  for  managing  everything,  which  deprived  her 
of  the  little  liberty  she  might  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  The 
amount  of  time  she  wasted  over  St.  Cyr  is  incredible,  but 
numberless  other  convents  also  claimed  a  good  deal  of  it, 
for  she  thought  she  was  born  to  be  a  sort  of  universal 
abbess,  especially  for  spiritual  matters.  She  fancied  her- 
self, indeed,  a  Mother  of  the  Church,  and  her  favourite 
occupation  was  meddUng  with  the  details  of  dioceses ; 
Bishops,  Superiors  of  Seminaries  and  Brotherhoods,  Abbesses 
in  charge  in  convents,  were  all  weighed  in  her  balance. 
Hence  her  time  was  taken  up  by  a  mass  of  business,  always 
troublesome  and  generally  useless  ;  innumerable  letters  to 
read  and  answer  ;  spiritual  advice  to  be  given  to  some 
chosen  souls  ;  all  sorts  of  puerilities,  in  fact,  which  usually 
ended  in  nothing,  but  sometimes,  unfortunately,  in  wrong 
decisions  on  matters  of  importance,  and  in  deplorably  bad 
appointments. 

The  King  fancied  himself  an  Apostle  because  he  had 
always  persecuted  Jansenism,  or  what  was  represented  to 
him  as  such  ;  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  availed  herself 
of  his  zeal  in  this  matter  to  insinuate  herself  into  everything. 
The  gross  ignorance  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  had 
led  him  into  the  pernicious  habit  of  taking  on  trust  what 
his  spiritual  directors  told  him  about  theological  questions, 
and  the  differences  between  the  various  schools  of  opinion 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  Being  as  ignorant  as  a  child  in 
such  matters,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by 
the  Jesuits  that  every  school  but  their  own  was  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  republican  independence,  and  aimed  at 
destroying  his  authority  ;  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
the  very  reverse  of  the  truth.  They  made  him  believe 
that  any  one  who  did  not  agree  with  all  their  doctrines  was 
a  Jansenist,  and  that  a  Jansenist  was  necessarily  opposed 
to  his  authority  ;   and  this  was  a  point  of  which  the  King 
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was  touchy  to  an  incredible  degree.  By  these  means  they 
effected  the  dispersion  of  the  saintly  recluses  of  Port-Royal, 
to  whom  Christians  owe  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  for 
their  pious  and  enlightening  works  on  religion.  The  per- 
secution of  these  people  wherever  he  could  lay  hands  on 
them  gave  the  King  ample  opportunities  for  a  display  of 
his  religious  zeal,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  of  course 
followed  suit ;  but  after  a  time  the  Jesuits  thought  fit  to 
provide  him  with  another  field  for  his  labours. 

The  alarm  of  Jansenism  was  becoming  worn  out ;  they 
thought  it  better  to  let  it  drop  for  a  time,  waiting  to  gather 
in  the  gleanings  of  that  harvest  till  they  could  revive  the 
subject  with  some  of  the  attractions  of  novelty.  Now 
that  the  King  had  begun  to  fancy  that  men's  consciences 
were  subject  to  his  authority  it  was  not  difficult  to  arouse 
his  zeal  against  a  religion  solemnly  anathematised  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  one  which  had,  indeed,  anathematised 
itself  by  abandoning  articles  of  faith  held  by  the  Church 
from  time  immemorial.  The  Jesuits  appealed  at  once  to 
his  religious  fervour  and  his  love  of  autocratic  power.  The 
Huguenots  were  depicted  to  him  in  the  darkest  colours  ;  he 
was  reminded  that  they  constituted  a  State  within  the 
State  ;  that  they  had  acquired  this  position  by  armed 
resistance  to  the  Kings  his  predecessors  ;  and  that  he 
himself  was  bound  to  them  by  the  terms  of  a  humiliating 
agreement. 

Nothing  was  said,  of  course,  about  the  real  history  of 
the  Huguenot  movement ;  of  the  plots  and  conspiracies  of 
the  League  against  his  grandfather  and  all  his  branch 
of  the  Royal  Family;  still  less  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Apostles,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  con- 
cerning the  right  way  of  preaching  Jesus  Christ,  and  con- 
verting infidels  and  heretics.  The  easy  task  of  performing, 
at  the  expense  of  others,  a  meritorious  action  which,  he 
was  told  would  ensure  his  salvation  in  the  other  world  ' 
appealed  to  the  religious  fervour  of  the  neophyte,  while 

1  Madame  says  :  "The  old  slut  [Madame  de  Maintenon]  and  Father 
la  Chaise  persuaded  the  King  that  all  hia  sins  with  Madame  de  Monte- 
span  would  be  forgiven  if  he  persecuted  and  expelled  the  Huguenots, 
and  he  would  thus  take  the  path  to  heaven.  The  poor  King  beUeved 
them  implicitly,  for  he  never  read  a  word  of  the  Bible  in  his  whole  Ufe  ; 
and  this  is  the  origin  of  all  the  persecutions."  Madame  herself  was  always 
a  Protestant  at  heart,  for  she  only  became  a  Catholic  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  ;  and  she  was  naturally  indignant  at  the  cruelties  inflicted  on 
the  Huguenots. 
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his  kingly  pride  was  flattered  by  the  prospect  of  performing 
a  deed  beyond  the  power  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  He 
was  brought  to  believe,  in  short,  that  it  would  be  a  holy 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  a  masterpiece  of  policy,  to 
break  his  engagements  with  the  Huguenots  and  crush  that 
rebeUious  faction  once  for  all. 

The  time  of  our  great  Ministers  had  gone  by  ;  Le  Tellier 
was  on  his  death-bed,  and  his  ill-omened  son '  was  the 
only  Minister  left,  for  the  rise  of  Seignelay  had  hardly 
begun.  Louvois,  always  anxious  for  war  and  discouraged 
by  the  recent  conclusion  of  a  twenty-years'  truce,  thought 
a  great  blow  struck  at  the  Huguenots  would  ruin  the 
Protestant  cause  throughout  Europe ;  he  flattered  him- 
self, too,  that  it  would  increase  his  own  influence,  for  the 
King  must  employ  troops  to  coerce  the  Huguenots,  and 
would  be  forced  to  have  recourse  to  him  to  carry  out  his 
orders.  The  mind  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  incap- 
able of  perceiving  more  in  this  question  than  the  Jesuits 
thought  fit  to  present  to  her  ;  moreover,  she  was  not  Ukely 
to  let  slip  such  an  opportunity  of  pleasing  and  flattering 
the  King,  and  using  his  religious  zeal  as  a  means  for  con- 
solidating her  own  position.  The  whole  matter  was  there- 
fore settled  between  the  King,  his  confessor,  his  sole 
Minister,  and  his  newly  married  and  cherished  wife ;  no 
one  else  knew,  or  could  know,  anything  about  it ;  and 
even  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  who  would  have  dared  to 
utter  a  protest  ? 

The  first-fruits  of  this  dreadful  plot  were  the  wanton 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  without  a  shadow  of  a 
pretext,  and  the  proscriptions  which  followed  it ;  its 
ultimate  results  were  the  depopulation  of  a  fourth  part  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  ruin  of  our  commerce.  For  a  long 
time  the  country  was  given  over  to  the  authorised  ravages 
of  dragoons,  which  caused  the  deaths  of,  UteraUy,  thou- 
sands of  innocent  people  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Families 
were  torn  asunder  ;  men  of  all  classes,  often  old  and  infirm, 
highly  respected  for  their  piety  and  learning,  were  sent  to 
toil  in  the  galleys  under  the  lash  of  the  overseer ;  multi- 
tudes were  driven  penniless  from  their  homes  to  seek  refuge 
in  foreign  countries,  to  which  they  carried  our  arts  and 
manufactures,  enriching  them  and  causing  their  cities  to 
flourish  at  the  expense  of  France. 

•  Louvois, 
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But  the  most  shocking  consequence  of  these  persecutions 
was  the  horrible  sacrilege  and  perjury  to  which  they  gave 
rise  ;  for  among  these  wretched  victims  of  their  own  errors 
some  were  found  willing  to  sacrifice  their  consciences  for 
the  sake  of  their  worldly  property,  which  they  purchased 
by  false  recantations.  These  were  immediately  (bragged  to 
church  and  forced  to  receive  the  Divine  Body  of  the  Holy 
One,  while  convinced  in  their  hearts  that  what  they  ate 
was  nothing  but  bread,  and  a  bread  which  they  ought  to 
abhor.  In  many  cases  not  twenty-four  hours  elapsed 
between  the  first  application  of  the  torture  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Holy  Communion ;  the  executioners 
themselves  escorted  the  converts  to  it  and  attested  their 
abjurations.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  Bishops  lent 
their  authority  to  these  violent  and  impious  proceedings ; 
they  forwarded  lists  of  their  converts  to  Court  in  order  to 
increase  their  consideration  and  put  themselves  in  the 
way  of  promotion.  The  Bishops  and  Dragoons  were  well 
supported  by  the  Intendants  of  provinces,  who  also  sent 
in  long  lists  of  the  converted. 

The  numbers  of  those  who  abjured  Protestantism  were 
reckoned  by  thousands  ;  two  thousand  in  one  place,  six 
thousand  in  another,  and  so  on,  all  simultaneous  and  in- 
stantaneous conversions.  The  King  was  delighted  to  see 
that  his  pious  zeal  brought  forth  such  abundant  fruit ;  he 
fancied  that  the  times  of  the  Apostles'  preaching  had  re- 
turned, and  took  all  the  credit  to  himself.  The  Bishops 
sent  him  panegyrics  ;  the  Jesuits  made  the  pulpits  ring 
with  his  praises ;  though  all  France  was  filled  with  horror 
and  confusion,  there  never  were  such  triumphant  strains 
upraised  in  his  honour.  He  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  all  these  conversions ;  he  thought  he  had 
never  appeared  so  great  in  the  eyes  of  men,  or  done  so 
much  in  the  sight  of  God  to  make  reparation  for  the  sins 
and  scandal  of  his  past  life. 

But,  while  nothing  but  praise  reached  his  ears,  there 
were  many  good  and  true  CathoHcs,  and  some  saintly 
Bishops,  who  were  groaning  in  their  hearts  at  the  sight 
of  an  orthodox  monarch  employing  the  same  methods  against 
error  which  pagan  and  heretical  tyrants  had  formerly 
employed  against  the  truth,  against  the  confessors  and 
martyrs  of  the  Church.  The  sacrilegious  perjury  caused 
by  the  enforced  conversions  shocked  them  unutterably ; 
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and  they  bitterly  deplored  the  irreparable  damage  done 
to  the  cause  of  true  religion.  In  the  meantime  our  rivals 
were  exulting  over  our  folly  and  turning  it  to  their  own 
profit,  whUe  they  planned  vast  designs  founded  on  the 
hatred  we  had  aroused  in  all  Protestant  countries. 

But  the  King  was  inaccessible  to  such  considerations  as 
these.  Not  even  the  cold  disapproval  of  Rome  could  open 
his  eyes  ;  of  that  Court  which  in  former  days  had  not 
been  ashamed  to  applaud  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, which  had  even  sanctioned  public  processions  to 
thank  God  for  it,  and  employed  the  greatest  masters  to 
adorn  the  Vatican  with  pictures  of  that  execrable  event ! 
Odescalchi  then  occupied  the  Pontifical  throne  under  the 
title  of  Innocent  XI.  He  could  never  be  brought  to  express 
the  slightest  approval  of  this  onslaught  on  the  Huguenots, 
but  persisted  in  regarding  it  as  a  merely  political  attempt 
to  destroy  a  party  which  had  often  given  trouble  in  France. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  founded  the  splendid 
establishment  of  St.  Cji  for  the  education  of  the  daughters 
of  impoverished  nobles ;  she  obtained  for  it  a  grant  of  the 
rich  abbatial  revenues  of  St.  Denis,  which  diminished  its 
apparent  expense,  and  its  object  was  so  praiseworthy  that 
the  foundation  was  received  with  general  applause.  She 
wanted  something  to  occupy  her  time,  something  in  which 
the  King  would  be  interested,  so  that  she  could  make  it  a 
subject  of  conversation  with  him ;  she  also  hoped,  by 
making  herself  the  protectress  of  the  poorer  nobles,  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  body  of  the  nobihty, 
and  so  perhaps  smooth  the  way  for  the  acknowledgement 
of  her  marriage.  In  spite  of  the  frustration  of  her  first 
attempt  by  Louvois  she  had  not  given  up  all  hope,  and 
when  he  died  it  revived  in  full  force. 

We  have  seen  how  when  the  Queen's  apartments,  which 
had  been  shut  up  since  the  death  of  the  Bavarian  Dauphi- 
ness,  were  reopened,  it  was  generally  rumoured  that  the 
declaration  of  the  marriage  was  imminent.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  rumour  was  well  founded ;  the  marriage  would 
have  been  declared  had  not  the  King  thought  it  well  first 
to  ask  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  Bishop  of 
Meaux,  and  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  who  both 
dissuaded  him  from  it ;  and  this  settled  the  question  once 
for    aU.     Though    the   Archbishop    was    already    on   bad 
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terms  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  about  Madame  Guyon'a 
affair,  he  had  not  yet  lost  the  King's  favour ;  but  he  did  so 
completely  very  soon  afterwards.  Bossuet  escaped  any 
Ul  consequences  of  his  advice,  and  indeed  for  several  reasons 
Madame  de  Maintenon  did  not  attempt  to  make  him  feel 
her  displeasure.  As  we  have  seen,  she  was  guided  com- 
pletely by  Godet,  Bishop  of  Ghartres,  and  he  stood  in  need 
of  Bossuet's  great  name  and  able  pen  to  complete  the 
ruin  of  Penelon.  Moreover,  Bossuet,  though  that  was  not 
his  object  in  acting  as  he  did,  had  rendered  Madame  de 
Maintenon  a  very  great  service. 

He  was  a  man  whose  profound  learning  was  equalled 
only  by  his  uprightness  of  character  and  strong  sense  of 
honour.  The  King,  who  had  come  to  know  him  thoroughly 
when  tutor  to  Monseigneur,  placed  the  greatest  confidence 
in  him,  and  had  consulted  him  several  times  when  troubled 
with  scruples  of  conscience.  Bossuet  spoke  to  him  with  a 
freedom  worthy  of  a  Bishop  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  ; 
more  than  once  he  persuaded  him  to  reform  his  habits,  and 
when  the  King  relapsed  he  was  bold  enough  to  attack  him 
again.  In  the  end  he  induced  the  King  to  break  off  all 
his  immoral  intimacies,  and  crowned  this  good  work  by 
procuring  Madame  de  Montespan's  dismissal  from  the  Court. 
Her  departure  was  a  great  relief  to  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
who  could  not  feel  quite  at  her  ease  so  long  as  her  former 
mistress  was  receiving  a  daily  visit  from  the  King,  brief 
though  these  visits  were.  She  could  not  very  well  avoid 
showing  her  polite  attentions  ;  this  necessity  reminded  her 
rather  unpleasantly  of  the  humble  position  she  had  formerly 
occupied,  and  indeed  Madame  de  Montespan  often  took 
care  to  bring  it  to  her  recollection.  She  felt,  therefore,  that 
she  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux. 

From  this  epoch  dated  the  intimate  union  between 
M.  du  Maine  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  which  opened  the 
way  to  the  astonishing  honours  he  afterwards  attained,  and 
would  have  ended,  if  his  former  governess  could  have  had 
her  own  way,  in  placing  him  on  the  throne  itself.  He  was 
quick  to  perceive  the  difficulties  of  the  situation ;  he  fore- 
saw that  his  mother  would  always  be  rather  a  hindrance 
to  his  progress  than  otherwise,  while  he  had  everything  to 
hope  from  the  friendship  of  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  so 
he  did  not  hesitate  long  in  choosing  between  them.  He 
lent  his  assistance  to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  in  persuading 
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his  mother  to  leave  the  Court ;  he  even  volunteered  to  be 
the  bearer  of  the  King's  peremptory  orders  to  her,  and  did 
all  he  could  to  induce  her  to  obey.  Madame  de  Montespan 
was  deeply  hurt  by  his  conduct,  and  never  really  forgave 
him.  This,  however,  did  not  trouble  him  much  ;  he  had 
the  reigning  favourite  on  his  side,  and  could  trust  her 
boundless  affection  to  do  all  she  could  for  him  as  long  as 
she  lived. 

Madame  de  Maintenon's  position  became  more  brilliant 
than  ever  after  this  event.  Having  failed  a  second  time 
to  obtain  the  acknowledgement  of  her  marriage,  she  realised 
that  she  must  not  mention  the  subject  again,  and  she  had 
sufficient  self-control  to  conceal  her  disappointment.  The 
King  was  grateful  to  her,  and  treated  her  with  redoubled 
affection  and  confidence  accordingly.  If  she  had  attained 
her  object  she  would  perhaps  have  succumbed  under  the 
burden  of  publicity,  whereas  the  enigma  of  her  position, 
transparent  though  it  was,  strengthened  and  consolidated 
her  real  power. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  never  received  callers,  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  called  on  nobody.  She  visited  the 
Queen  of  England,  and  received  visits  from  her  in  return ; 
sometimes  she  went  to  see  Madame  de  Montchevreuil,  her 
most  intimate  friend,  and  occasionally  her  niece,  Madame 
de  Caylus.  Very  rarely,  perhaps  once  in  two  years,  she 
would  call  on  the  Duchess  du  Lude,  and  on  two  or  three 
other  ladies  of  high  position ;  but  such  visits  were  always 
noticed  as  events  to  be  talked  about.  Her  old  friend, 
Madame  d'Heudicourt,  was  admitted  to  her  rooms  almost  as 
often  as  she  pleased;  so  were  Madame  de  Montchevreuil, 
and,  towards  the  end.  Marshal  de  Villeroy.  Harcourt  was 
also  admitted  occasionally ;    but  there  were  no  others. 

She  never  called  on  any  Princess  of  the  Blood,  not  even 
on  Madame,  nor  did  any  of  them  ever  go  to  her  except 
for  a  special  audience,  which  was  always  a  subject  of 
comment.  If  she  wished  to  speak  to  any  of  the  King's 
daughters,  which  seldom  happened  except  when  she  had  a 
scolding  to  administer,  she  sent  for  them ;  they  went  to 
her  room  trembUng,  and  usually  left  it  in  tears.  Her  doors 
always  flew  open  to  admit  M.  du  Maine ;  and  after  the 
Duke  de  NoaiUes'  marriage  with  her  niece  he  also  saw  her 
whenever  he  pleased,  but  his  father  and  mother  were 
admitted  only  occasionally,  on  sufferance ;    especially  the 
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mother,  for  both  the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon 
disliked  her  and  were  rather  afraid  of  her.  So  long  as  he 
lived  Madame  de  Maintenon's  brother  was  a  thorn  in  her 
side ;  he  used  to  go  to  her  rooms  at  all  hours  and  talk  in 
the  wildest  way ;  very  often  he  would  storm  angrily  at 
her.  He  never  had  the  smallest  influence  with  her.  As 
for  his  wife,  she  never  made  her  appearance  at  Court  or  in 
society ;  Madame  de  Maintenon  treated  her  kindly  out  of 
pity,  and  sometimes  dined  with  her,  but  she  would  not 
have  her  at  Versailles  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year  at 
the  outside,  and  then  only  for  one  night  at  a  time. 

It  was  at  least  as  difficult  to  obtain  an  audience  of  her 
as  of  the  King  ;  when  she  did  grant  one  it  was  usually  at 
St.  Cyr.  Any  one  who  wanted  to  speak  to  her  at  Versailles 
had  to  catch  her  as  she  left  her  rooms  or  returned  to  them. 
Among  those  who  waited  for  her  in  this  way  were  sometimes 
quite  poor  people,  as  well  as  persons  of  distinction  ;  and 
whoever  managed  to  seize  the  opportunity  was  fortunate, 
for  it  was  gone  in  a  moment.  Among  those  who  spoke  to 
her  in  this  way  were  Marshals  de  VUleroy,  Harcourt,  and 
Tesse,  and,  latterly,  Vaudemont ;  but  if  she  was  returning 
to  her  rooms  they  never  followed  her  beyond  the  ante- 
chamber, where  she  cut  them  short  and  left  them.  For 
my  own  part,  I  never  spoke  to  her  except  on  the  occasion 
which  I  have  recorded.  A  very  small  number  of  ladies 
used  to  go  to  her  rooms  v/hen  the  King  was  not  there,  and 
sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  some  of  them  dined  with  her. 

She  was  a  very  early  riser  ;  usually  as  soon  as  she  was 
dressed,  she  went  to  St.  Cyr,  arriving  there  between  seven 
and  eight  o'clock.  When  she  grew  old  and  infirm  she  used  to 
go  to  bed  immediately  on  her  arrival,  to  rest  a  little  before 
she  began  her  interviews  and  correspondence  about  the 
affairs  of  various  convents,  and  Church  matters  in  general. 
At  Fontainebleau  she  had  a  house  in  the  town,  which  she 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  St.  Cyr  ;  at  Marly  she  had 
contrived  a  similar  retreat,  a  small  room  with  a  window 
looking  into  the  chapel ;  but  to  this  no  one  was  ever  ad- 
mitted except  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy.  When  the  Court 
was  at  Fontainebleau  the  Bang  went  to  her  rooms  every 
morning  when  no  Council  was  held,  directly  after  Mass ,' 
and  spent  about  an  hour  and  a  half  alone  with  her,  till 
dinner-time,  except  when  he  went  out  stag-hunting,  and 
consequently  dined  early.     At  Trianon  and  Marly  these 
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interviews  did  not  last  so  long,  because  the  King  liked  to 
go  out  walking  in  the  gardens. 

They  saw  each  other  again  in  the  evening,  but  were  seldom 
alone  together,  for  the  Ministers  took  it  by  turns  to  bring 
some  business  to  transact  with  the  King  ;  and,  if  none  came, 
as  often  happened  on  Fridays,  there  were  some  ladies  present, 
with  whom  the  King  played  at  cards  ;  or  there  was  music. 
The  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  used  to  sit  in  arm- 
chairs, on  either  side  of  the  fireplace,  with  tables  before  them ; 
in  front  of  the  King's  table  were  two  stools,  on  one  of  which 
the  Minister  sat,  the  other  was  for  his  bag  of  papers.  About 
nine  o'clock  two  maids  came  in  and  undressed  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  when  this  operation  was  finished  her  maitre-d* 
hotel  brought  in  her  supper,  consisting  of  soup  and  some  light 
dish  ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  eaten  it  her  maids  put  her  to 
bed.  All  this  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and 
the  Minister,  who  went  on  with  their  work,  not  even  lowering 
their  voices.  By  the  time  she  was  in  bed  it  was  ten  o'clock ; 
the  King  then  retired  for  a  few  minutes  to  an  adjoining 
room,  came  back  to  say  good-night  to  her,  and  then  went  to 
his  supper. 

Though  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  treated  as  a  Queen 
in  private,  and  in  public  too,  so  far  as  to  be  given  the  Queen's 
seat  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  of  Monseigneur,  of  Monsieur, 
and  of  the  English  Court,  yet  in  private  society  she  claimed 
nothing  beyond  what  was  due  to  her  ostensible  position, 
and  was  always  content  to  keep  in  the  background.  I 
have  often  seen  her  yield  her  place  to  a  titled  lady,  and 
indeed  to  untitled  ladies  of  distinguished  quality  ;  nor 
would  she  ever  listen  to  their  polite  remonstrances  so  far 
as  to  take  precedence  of  a  Duchess,  though  in  the  case  of 
other  ladies  she  did  let  herself  be  forced,  with  an  air  of 
civil  reluctance.  Her  manner  in  all  this  was  polite  and  affable, 
as  of  a  person  wishing  to  disclaim  undue  honours  ;  at  the 
same  time  it  was  very  dignified,  and  produced  an  imposing 
effect  on  the  company.  She  always  dressed  in  good  taste, 
richly  but  simply,  in  a  style  suited  to  an  age  even  more 
advanced  than  hers.  After  she  gave  up  appearing  in  pubUc 
all  one  perceived,  when  one  caught  sight  of  her,  was  a 
headdress  and  a  black  scarf. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Madame  de  Maintenon 
could  exert  and  maintain  her  influence  without  any  trouble  ; 
on  the  contrary,  her  reign  was  one  long  masterpiece  of 
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clever  management,  and  the  King  was  her  dupe  throughout. 
While  he  was  at  work  with  his  Mnister  she  sat  by,  reading 
or  doing  needlework,  listening  to  what  passed  but  seldom 
putting  in  a  word  of  her  own  accord.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  King  would  ask  her  opinion  ;  then  she  gave  it,  cautiously 
and  with  apparent  reluctance,  rarely  expressing  a  decided 
preference  for  one  course  or  the  other,  very  rarely  indeed 
when  it  was  a  case  of  choosing  between  two  persons.  But 
she  always  acted  in  concert  with  the  Minister  ;  in  the  case 
of  a  favour  to  be  granted  or  an  appointment  to  be  made 
she  invariably  settled  the  matter  with  him  beforehand,  and 
he  dared  neither  oppose  her  choice  in  private  nor  shrink 
from  siipporting  it  afterwards. 

This  preliminary  discussion  over,  the  Minister  would 
hand  the  King  a  Hst  of  persons  eligible  for  the  appointment, 
whatever  it  was  ;  the  King,  in  reading  it  over,  would  per- 
haps pause  at  the  name  already  selected  by  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  in  that  case  the  Minister  at  once  suggested  that 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  read  further.  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  King  seemed  inclined  to  pause  elsewhere,  the  Minister 
would  mention  other  names  and  embarrass  him  by  the 
multiplicity  of  choices.  Then  if  the  King  asked  his  advice, 
he  would,  after  discussing  the  claims  of  several,  show  some 
inclination  towards  the  man  he  really  wanted.  The  King 
almost  always  hesitated,  and  finally  asked  Madame  de 
Maintenon  what  she  thought  about  it.  She  would  smile 
modestly,  affecting  to  consider  such  matters  as  out  of  her 
line  ;  then  say  a  few  words  about  some  other  person  on  the 
list,  coming  round  in  the  end  to  the  one  for  whom  the 
Minister  had  shown  a  preference. 

In  this  way  she  managed  to  dispose  of  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  appointments  discussed  between  the  King  and  his 
Minister.  Sometimes  it  happened  that  she  had  no  prefer- 
ence ;  in  that  case  the  Minister  himself  would  get  round 
the  King  in  the  same  way,  without  his  suspecting  it  for  a 
moment.  Madame  de  Maintenon  seldom  cared  to  interfere 
in  matters  of  policy,  but  when  she  did  she  had  the  same 
understanding  with  the  Minister,  and  employed  the  same 
artifices.  Thus  this  clever  woman  contrived  to  have  her 
own  way  in  nearly  everything  ;  but  not  quite — there  were 
occasions  when  matters  did  not  turn  out  exactly  as  she 
wished. 

It  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  her  to  have  Ministers 
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on  whom  she  could  rely  implicitly,  and  this  was  partly  the 
reason  why  they  came  to  have  such  enormous  power  and 
to  procure  such  advantages  for  their  families,  for  Madame 
de  Maintenon  let  them  do  what  they  liked  in  these  respects 
in  order  to  secure  their  devotion  to  herself  personally.  She 
was  always  ready  to  put  in  a  good  word  for  them  beforehand 
if  they  wanted  any  particular  favour,  to  commiserate  their 
hard  work,  and  praise  their  industry  and  zeal.  So  there  was 
a  continual  round  of  reciprocal  services  between  her  and  the 
Ministers,  for  if  she  could  accomplish  hardly  anything  with- 
out their  help,  they,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  retain 
their  position  without  hers,  certainly  not  against  her  wDl. 
As  soon  as  she  perceived  that  one  of  them  was  no  longer 
amenable  to  her  wishes  she  vowed  his  ruin,  and  she  sel- 
dom failed  to  effect  it ;  though  sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  ChamiUart,  it  took  a  long  time  and  required  no  little 
manoeuvring.  Pontchartrain  '  barely  escaped  her,  partly 
through  his  wit,  which  amused  the  King,  partly  through  the 
cleverness  and  good  sense  of  his  wife,  who  remaine'd  on 
good  terms  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  long  after  he  had 
lost  her  favour  ;  but  chiefly  because  the  Chancellorship, 
which  feU  vacant  at  a  very  lucky  moment  for  him,  afforded 
him  a  timely  means  of  retreat.  The  Duke  de  BeauviUiers, 
on  two  distinct  occasions,  was  saved  only  by  a  sort  of  miracle, 
as  I  have  recorded  elsewhere. 

If  the  most  highly  favoured  Ministers  were  on  these 
terms  with  her,  what  she  could  do  to  injure  private  persons, 
who  were  not  in  a  position  to  defend  themselves,  and  were 
possibly  not  even  aware  that  defence  was  necessary,  may 
easily  be  conceived  ;  many  a  man  found,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, that  he  had  fallen  into  the  deepest  disgrace,  and  gave 
himself  much  useless  trouble  to  discover  the  reason.  The 
papers  which  the  younger  Pontchartrain  brought  to  the 
King  in  the  evenings,  fuU  of  the  reports  of  spies  and  stories 
about  Paris  and  the  Court,  afforded  her  many  opportunities 
for  doing  a  good  turn  or  the  reverse. 

Torcy  never  brought  any  business  to  the  King  on  these 
occasions,  and  hardly  ever  saw  her  ;  she  did  not  like  him, 
and  his  wife  stiU  less,  who  was  an  Arnaud,  a  name  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  any  merit.  The  Post  Office  was  in  his 
department,  but  all  its  secrets  were  discussed  between  him 
and  the  King  privately  ;   the  King  indeed  often  carried 

•  The  elder  Pontchartrain,  afterwards  Chancellor. 
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extracts  from  letters  to  read  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  but 
there  was  no  regularity  about  it ;  she  only  heard  anything  in 
this  way  when  it  occurred  to  the  King  to  tell  her.  Torcy 
was  also  Foreign  Secretary,  but  all  foreign  affairs  were 
discussed  in  the  Council ;  or,  if  anything  unforeseen  occurred, 
Torcy  took  it  to  the  King  at  once,  at  uncertain  hours  there- 
fore. Madame  de  Maintenon  would  have  liked  to  have 
such  occurrences  discussed  in  her  presence,  like  the  rest, 
so  that  she  might  extend  her  influence  to  foreign  affairs  ; 
but  Torcy  was  too  wise  to  fall  into  this  dangerous  snare  :  he 
always  pleaded  that  business  of  this  sort  was  insufficient 
for  such  regular  meetings.  Not  that  the  King  did  not 
teU  Madame  de  Maintenon  all  about  matters  of  foreign 
policy,  but  it  was  one  thing  to  have  a  regular  time  appointed 
for  business,  when  she  knew  what  was  to  be  discussed  and 
could  take  her  precautions  beforehand,  and  quite  another 
to  talk  it  over  with  the  King  himself,  on  such  information 
as  he  chose  to  give  her,  and,  if  she  wanted  to  adopt  a  par- 
ticular line  of  policy,  to  injure  or  favour  some  particular 
person,  to  be  forced  to  say  straight  out  what  she  meant. 

The  King  was,  indeed,  always  on  his  guard  against  such 
direct  attacks.  More  than  once,  when  a  General  or  Minister 
tried  to  procure  a  favour  for  some  relation  or  protege  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon's,  and  did  not  set  about  it  with 
sufficient  tact  and  delicacy,  he  refused  point-blank  ;  and 
said  afterwards,  half  angrily,  half  laughingly,  "  So-and-so 
is  a  good  courtier  ;  he  has  been  trying  to  help  one  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon's  friends  !  "  A  touch  of  the  curb  like  this 
made  her  very  timid  and  circumspect  when  it  was  a  question 
of  showing  the  King  openly  her  wishes  on  any  subject.  If 
any  one  asked  her  to  use  her  influence,  even  in  the  smaUest 
matter,  she  invariably  replied  that  she  never  interfered  in 
such  things  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  if  it  was  something  which 
came  within  the  department  of  a  Minister  whom  she  could 
trust,  she  would  refer  the  applicant  to  him,  and  promise  to 
mention  the  matter  to  him  ;  but  it  was  very  seldom  that 
she  went  so  far  as  this.  Nevertheless,  people  used  to  ask  for 
her  assistance,  hoping  by  this  act  of  respect  to  prevent  her 
from  opposing  them,  at  any  rate  ;  in  the  hope  also  that,  in 
spite  of  this  conventional  reply,  she  would  after  all  do  some- 
thing for  them,  as  did  happen  occasionally.  To  return  to  the 
occasional  touches  of  the  curb  which  the  King  administered 
to  her  from  time  to  time. 
V— 20 
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Le  Tellier,  in  by-gone  days,  long  before  he  became  Chan- 
cellor, had  got  to  know  the  King's  ways  thoroughly.  One 
of  his  best  friends  once  asked  him  to  procure  a  favour  for 
him,  connected  with  some  business  which  the  Minister  was 
about  to  discuss  with  the  King.  Le  Tellier  replied  that  he 
would  do  his  best.  This  answer  did  not  satisfy  his  friend, 
who  told  him  frankly  that  in  his  position  and  with  his  in- 
fluence he  ought  to  say  more  than  that.  "  You  do  not 
understand  the  position,"  said  Le  Tellier.  "  Out  of  twenty 
matters  that  we  bring  before  the  King,  we  are  sure  that  he 
wiU  decide  nineteen  in  accordance  with  our  wishes  ;  we  are 
equally  sure  that,  with  regard  to  the  twentieth,  he  will  be 
against  us.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  never  know  which  he 
will  decide  against  us  ;  very  often  it  is  the  one  we  par- 
ticularly wish  him  to  agree  to.  He  keeps  these  little  snubs 
in  store  for  us  to  show  that  he  is  our  master  ;  if  we  argue 
with  him  and  let  him  see  that  we  make  a  point  of  having  our 
own  way,  which  we  very  seldom  do,  he  is  certain  to  go 
agaiust  us  ;  it  is  true  that,  having  given  us  this  lesson,  he  is 
sorry  to  have  vexed  us,  and  becomes  more  amenable  ;  that 
is  the  time  when  we  can  make  him  do  anything  we  please." 

Such,  in  fact,  was  the  King's  system  of  treating  his 
Ministers  throughout  his  life,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that 
so  he  prevented  them  from  governing  him ;  and  he  adopted 
the  same  plan  with  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Prom  time  to 
time  he  would  lose  his  temper  and  speak  very  roughly  indeed 
to  her,  and  he  was  quite  pleased  with  himself  afterwards. 
She  used  to  burst  into  tears  ;  sometimes,  after  a  scene  of 
this  sort,  she  pretended  to  be  ill,  and  that  on  the  whole  was 
the  best  means  of  bringing  the  King  round. 

Not  that  a  feigned  illness — or  a  very  real  one  for  that 
matter — ever  gave  the  King  sufficient  concern  to  make  him 
alter  his  usual  habits.  He  was  entirely  ^vrapped  up  in 
himself,  and  never  gave  a  thought  to  the  sufferings  of  others 
except  in  so  far  as  they  interfered  with  his  own  comfort. 
His  insensibility  was,  indeed,  extraordinary.  At  the  time 
when  his  passion  for  his  mistresses  was  at  its  height  they 
had  to  accompany  him  in  his  journeys,  no  matter  what  their 
state  of  health  might  be.  Sick  or"  well,  before  and  after 
their  confinements,  they  had  to  travel,  laced  up  tight  in 
their  court  dresses  ;  for  till  this  etiquette  was  relaxed  a 
little  at  Marly  no  lady,  however  privileged,  could  venture 
to  appear  at  Court  or  in  the  King's  carriages  otherwise  than 
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in  fuU  court  dress.  In  this  state  they  had  to  accompany 
him  to  Flanders,  or  farther  still ;  to  dance  late  at  night, 
to  be  present  at  aU  dinners  and  parties ;  all  the  time  they 
had  to  appear  cheerful  and  Uvely  ;  never  inconvenienced  by 
heat  or  cold,  by  wind  or  dust ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  were 
expected  to  be  punctual  to  a  minute  on  all  occasions.  He 
treated  his  daughters  in  the  same  way  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Fagon  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  showed 
no  greater  consideration  for  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  nor  even 
for  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  though  he  loved  her  as  ten- 
derly as  he  was  capable  of  loving  anybody.  Both  had 
miscarriages  in  consequence,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
what  he  said  on  hearing  the  news,  he  seemed  rather  relieved 
than  otherwise,  though  neither  of  them  had  a  child  living 
at  the  time. 

His  coach,  when  he  travelled,  was  always  full  of  ladies, 
his  mistresses,  and,  later  on,  his  natural  daughters  ;  some- 
times Madame,  and  other  ladies  when  there  was  room  for 
them.  This  was  only  when  he  went  to  Fontainebleau, 
ChantiUy,  Compiegne,  or  for  a  longer  journey  ;  when  he  was 
merely  going  out  shooting,  or  to  Marly  or  Meudon,  he 
travelled  alone  in  a  light  carriage.  His  coach,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  long  journey,  was  well  stocked  with  refreshments  :  cold 
meat,  pastry,  and  fruit ;  and  before  they  had  travelled  a 
mile  the  King  would  ask  the  ladies  whether  they  would  not 
have  something  to  eat.  He  himself  never  touched  anything 
between  meals,  not  even  fruit ;  but  he  liked  to  see  other 
people  eat,  even  to  repletion.  The  ladies  were  expected 
to  be  hungry  and  cheerful,  to  eat  with  a  good  appetite ; 
otherwise  he  was  displeased,  and  accused  them  rather 
tartly  of  affectation  and  giving  themselves  airs.  Moreover, 
the  same  ladies  and  Princesses,  when  at  supper  with  him 
in  the  evening,  were  expected,  under  the  same  penalties,  to 
fall  to  with  as  much  appetite  as  if  they  had  eaten  nothing 
all  day. 

As  for  other  wants  of  nature,  nothing  was  to  be  said  about 
them  ;  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  awkward  for  ladies 
to  attend  to  them,  with  an  escort  of  horse-guards  preceding 
and  following  the  coach,  and  an  officer  riding  at  each  side. 
These  escorts  raised  clouds  of  dust  which  covered  every- 
thing in  the  coach ;  but  the  King,  who  liked  fresh  air,  in- 
sisted on  having  all  the  windows  down,  and  would  have 
been  highly  displeased  if  any  lady  had  ventured  to  draw  a 
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curtain  to  keep  off  the  sun  or  wind.  He  always  travelled 
very  fast,  usually  with  relays  of  horses. 

I  have  heard  the  Duchess  of  Chevreuse,  whom  the  King 
would  always  take  in  his  coach  so  long  as  she  was  able  to 
travel  in  that  way,  tell  a  story  of  one  of  these  journeys  from 
Versailles  to  Fontainebleau.  Before  they  had  gone  more 
than  five  or  six  miles  she  was  seized  with  onejjf  those 
natural  wants  which  it  seems  impossible  to  resist.  The 
King  was  travelling  right  through,  only  stopping  to  dine  in 
the  coach  without  alighting.  Unfortunately,  her  necessity 
did  not  accommodate  itself  to  circumstances.  During  the 
halt  for  dinner,  when  she  might  have  got  out,  she  felt  better  ; 
but  they  had  hardly  proceeded  on  the  journey  when  she 
was  worse  than  ever ;  more  than  once  she  was  almost 
compelled  to  ask  the  King  to  stop  and  let  her  get  out ; 
however,  her  courage  sustained  her,  and  she  held  out, 
though  almost  fainting,  till  they  reached  Fontainebleau. 
There,  as  she  was  alighting,  she  saw  the  Duke  de  Beau- 
villiers '  ;  she  seized  him  by  the  arm  and  told  him  she  should 
die  if  she  had  not  an  opportunity  of  relieving  herself  im- 
mediately. They  crossed  the  oval  court,  and  went  into  the 
chapel  there,  which  was  fortunately  open,  for  Mass  was  said 
in  it  every  morning.  Necessity  knows  no  law ;  Madame 
de  Chevreuse  relieved  herself  in  the  chapel,  while  the  Duke 
de  Beauvilliers  stood  sentry  at  the  door. 

I  relate  this  trifling  anecdote  as  an  illustration  of  the  con- 
straint under  which  people  suffered  who  were  brought  into 
familiar  contact  with  the  King,  even  those  most  highly 
favoured ;  for  the  favour  of  the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse  at 
that  time  had  reached  its  highest  pitch.  Such  details  may 
seem  trivial ;  they  are  so  in  reality,  but  they  are  too  char- 
acteristic to  be  omitted.  The  King  himself  sometimes  had 
natural  wants  ;  then  he  alighted  without  ceremony.  The 
ladies  on  such  occasions  remained  in  the  carriage. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  afraid  of  the  open  air,  and 
suffered  from  various  infirmities;  but  the  only  special 
privilege  accorded  to  her  was  that  of  travelling  in  a  separate 
carriage.  Whatever  the  state  of  her  health  might  be,  she 
was  expected  to  make  the  journey  and  to  arrive  punctually, 
so  that  the  King  might  find  her  already  settled  in  her  rooms 
on  his  own  arrival.  Many  times  she  went  to  Marly  in  a 
condition  in  which  one  would  not  have  compelled  a  maid- 
'  Her  brother-in-law. 
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servant  to  travel ;  and  once  on  a  journey  to  Pontainebleau 
it  was  really  doubtful  whether  she  would  not  die  before  she 
got  there.  Whether  she  were  sick  or  well,  the  King  always 
went  to  her  rooms  at  the  appointed  hour  and  transacted 
the  prearranged  business ;  the  utmost  liberty  she  could 
venture  to  take  was  to  go  to  bed,  and  Ue  there  sweating 
with  fever. 

The  King,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  fond  of 
fresh  air  and  disliked  hot  rooms.  He  was  displeased  at  find- 
ing everything  shut  up  when  she  was  in  this  condition  ;  he 
immediately  caused  all  the  windows  to  be  thrown  open,  and 
kept  them  so  till  he  went  to  supper  at  ten  o'clock,  quite 
regardless  of  the  effect  of  the  night  air  upon  her.  She 
might  have  a  headache,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  the 
band  should  be  dismissed  if  it  had  been  arranged  to  have 
music,  or  why  there  should  not  be  a  hundred  candles  blazing 
in  her  eyes ;  the  King  pursued  his  usual  routine,  and 
never  thought  of  asking  whether  it  caused  her  any  incon- 
venience. 

Madame  de  Maintenon's  servants  (for  nothing  is  without 
interest  which  concerns  her),  were  few  in  number,  modest, 
respectful  and  silent,  never  putting  themselves  forward  in 
any  way  ;  such  was  the  tone  of  the  establishment,  and  they 
would  not  have  kept  their  places  long  if  they  had  not  con- 
formed to  it.  Her  women  spent  their  whole  time  shut  up 
in  her  rooms ;  she  not  only  disliked  their  going  out,  but 
she  would  not  let  them  receive  visitors.  The  King  knew  all 
her  servants,  male  and  female  ;  he  treated  them  familiarly, 
and  used  to  talk  to  them  when  by  any  chance  he  happened 
to  arrive  in  her  rooms  before  she  had  come  in.  The  only 
one  of  note  was  the  old  servant  who  had  been  with  her  when 
she  lived  in  a  garret  after  Scarron's  death.  Nanon,  as  she 
was  called  in  those  days,  and  as  Madame  de  Maintenon 
called  her  still,  had  now  become  Mademoiselle  Balbien ; 
old,  and  as  pious  as  her  mistress,  whom  she  affected  to 
copy  in  her  dress,  and,  indeed,  in  everything.  She  was 
an  important  personage  in  her  way,  for  she  was  in  all 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  domestic  secrets,  and  kept  an  eye 
on  the  young  ladies  from  St.  Cyr,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
came  to  live  with  her  in  succession  ;  on  her  nieces ;  and 
even  on  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  herself,  who  was  quite 
aware  of  it,  and,  without  spoiling  her,  contrived  to  make  a 
friend  of  her. 
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There  was  not  a  person  about  the  Court,  from  the  legiti- 
mate Princes  and  the  bastards  downwards,  who  did  not 
stand  rather  in  awe  of  her  and  treat  her  civilly ;  I  may 
even  say,  respectfully.  She  was  a  rather  silly  woman,  with  a 
prim,  artificial  manner,  but  not  ill-natured  ;  if  she  ever  did 
any  one  a  bad  turn  it  was  usually  through  sheer  stupidity. 
We  have  seen  a  specimen  of  what  she  could  do  in  the  appoint- 
ment given  to  the  Duchess  du  Lude,  not  four  hours  after 
the  King  had  expressed  himself  so  strongly  against  it.  She 
did  not  interfere  much,  however ;  but  people  who  had  access 
to  her  used  to  give  her  money  for  her  services ;  her  good 
word  to  procure  permission  to  go  to  Marly,  in  particular, 
brought  her  no  little  profit. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
though  a  Queen  in  private,  was  a  private  person  when  she 
appeared  in  pubhc ;  but  there  were  public  occasions  when 
she  was  treated  as  a  Queen  :  for  instance,  at  the  review  at 
Compiegne,  recorded  in  its  proper  place,  and  sometimes  at 
Marly,  when,  to  please  the  King,  she  would  accompany  him 
to  see  some  newly  completed  improvement.  I  am  always 
perplexed,  I  confess,  between  the  fear  of  repeating  myself, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  leaving  out  some  of  those  curious 
details  which  we  miss  so  much  in  ordinary  histories  and 
memoirs.  We  feel  that  we  should  like  to  see  the  Princes 
mentioned  in  their  daily  life,  with  their  mistresses  and  their 
Ministers  ;  and  this  curiosity  is  reasonable,  for  such  details 
would  give  us  a  better  insight  into  the  manners  of  the  times, 
and  the  hidden  forces  which  influenced  the  Government. 
If  these  matters  are  rightly  considered  interesting  and  in- 
structive with  regard  to  other  times,  how  much  more  so  are 
they  in  connection  with  the  long  and  eventful  reign  of 
Louis  XIV  ;  and  especially  in  connection  with  a  personage 
so  unique  as  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who,  after  a  long 
experience  of  a  humble  position,  in  which  she  sowed  her 
wild  oats,  as  the  phrase  is,  pretty  freely,  became  for  more 
than  thirty  years  the  King's  mistress,  wife,  confidante,  and 
all-powerful  adviser !  This  consideration  makes  me  less 
scrupulous  about  repeating  myself ;  it  is  better,  I  think,  on 
the  whole,  to  run  the  risk  of  telling  the  same  story  twice 
over  rather  than  leave  out  anything  likely  to  throw  hght 
on  this  interesting  subject. 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  then,  was  a  Queen  in  private. 
She  was  always  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  in  the  most  comfort- 
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able  corner  of  her  room,  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  the 
Royal  Family,  and  even  of  the  Queen  of  England.  She  did 
just  rise  from  it  to  greet  Monseigneur  or  Monsieur,  because 
they  seldom  went  to  her  room ;  never  for  any  one  else,  not 
even  the  Sons  of  France  and  their  wives ;  the  only  excep- 
tions she  made  were  in  favour  of  private  persons  who  had 
obtained  an  audience  of  her,  if  she  did  not  know  them  intim- 
ately ;  for  in  such  cases  she  always  affected  a  poUte  modesty. 
She  hardly  ever  addressed  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  than  as 
"  darling,"  even  when  other  people  were  present ;  and  when 
she  spoke  of  her,  or  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  it  was  famiharly 
as  "  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,"  "  the  Duchess  of  Berry," 
without  the  usual  prefix  of  "Madame."  In  the  same  way 
she  spoke  of  "  the  Dauphin,"  very  rarely  caUing  him  "  M. 
le  Dauphin."  We  have  seen  how  she  used  to  send  for  the 
Princesses,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  to  scold  them,  and 
how  frightened  they  were  of  her  ;  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy 
alone  had  won  her  heart  by  her  graceful  manners  and  con- 
stant attentions.  She  always  addressed  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  as  "  aunt." 

It  was  a  most  surprising  thing  to  see  the  King  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon  during  those  excursions  in  the  gardens  of 
Marly  which  she  took  to  please  him.  He  would  have  been 
a  hundred  times  more  easy  in  his  manners  to  the  Queen,  and 
would  not  have  treated  her  with  nearly  so  much  poMte 
attention.  He  showed  her,  indeed,  the  most  marked  respect, 
though  surrounded  by  the  Court  and  by  any  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Marly  who  chose  to  come ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  he 
always  fancied  himself  to  be  in  private  there,  simply  because 
it  was  Marly.  She  was  carried  in  a  sedan-chair  by  the  side 
of  his  carriage ;  very  often,  however,  he  went  on  foot  by 
her  side.  Every  other  moment  he  would  take  off  his  hat, 
and  bend  down  to  speak  to  her,  or  answer  her  if  she  spoke 
first ;  which  she  very  seldom  did,  whereas  he  was  con- 
tinually drawing  her  attention  to  one  thing  or  another.  As 
she  was  afraid  of  fresh  air,  even  in  the  finest  and  calmest 
weather,  she  used  each  time  to  open  the  window  a  couple 
of  inches,  and  shut  it  again  immediately.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  new  fountain,  or  whatever  it  was,  her  chair  was 
set  down,  and  the  same  manoeuvres  went  on  ;  very  often  the 
Dauphiness  would  perch  herself  on  one  of  the  poles  and  join 
in  the  conversation,  but  the  front  window  of  the  sedan-chair 
was  never  opened.     The  King  would  accompany  Madame 
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de  Maintenon  back  to  the  chateau,  take  a  formal  leave  of 
her,  and  then  continue  his  walk.  All  this  was  a  sight  to 
which  one  never  became  accustomed.  This  is  the  sort  of 
trivial  detail  which  is  omitted  in  most  memoirs,  but  which 
is,  I  think,  characteristic,  and  just  what  is  required  to  give 
a  clear  idea  of  the  past. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 
1715 

Some  reflections  on  the  closing  scenes  of  the  King's  life — Whence  arose 
his  tranquillity  in  his  dying  moments  ? — A  possible  explanation — 
Lay-brothers  in  the  Society  of  Jesus — Conduct  of  the  King's  relations 
and  attendants — Madame  de  Maintenon — M.  du  Maine  makes  a 
capital  story  out  of  the  visit  of  the  peasant  from  Provence — Father 
Tellier's  inattention — Daily  routine  of  Louis  XIV's  life  described — 
Feelings  aroused  amongst  various  classes  by  the  King's  death — ^The 
French  people  hail  it  as  a  relief — Foreign  nations  do  hun  justice 

The  last  years  of  the  King's  reign  were  clouded  by  reverses 
and  misfortunes.  He  saw  his  frontiers  invaded,  his  finances 
exhausted ;  the  incapacity  of  his  Ministers  and  Generals 
threw  on  him  the  whole  burden  of  the  Government.  He 
was  crushed  by  the  consciousness — not  indeed  of  his  own 
mistakes,  for  he  never  acknowledged  them  even  to  himself — 
but  of  his  impotence  to  hold  out  much  longer  against  the 
combined  forces  of  Europe.  Before  the  imminent  peril 
to  his  kingdom  had  passed  away  he  was  visited  by  a  series 
of  domestic  afflictions.  His  heart,  hitherto  so  insensible, 
was  wrung  by  the  death  of  the  charming  Dauphiness ;  the 
Dauphin,  who  had  begun  to  reUeve  him  of  some  part  of  his 
load  of  work,  followed  her  within  a  few  days  ;  worst  of  all, 
the  sinister  rumours  as  to  the  cause  of  their  deaths,  so  art- 
fully and  sedulously  propagated,  tormented  him  and  preyed 
upon  his  mind. 

He  bore  his  accumulated  troubles  with  a  courage  and 
firmness  of  mind  of  which  few  men  would  have  been  cap- 
able ;  it  was  then  that  he  showed  himself  really  worthy 
of  the  name  of  Louis  the  Great,  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  him  so  prematurely.  His  calm  bearing,  his  resolute 
determination  not  to  abandon  hope,  which  arose,  not  from 
ignorance  of  his  danger,  but  from  natural  courage  and  true 
wisdom,  aroused  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and  among  his 
own  subjects  won  back   many  a  heart  which   had  been 
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alienated  by  the  oppression  of  Ms  long  reign.  He  humbled 
himself  in  secret  under  the  hand  of  God,  acknowledging  His 
justice  and  imploring  His  mercy,  yet  without  degrading  his 
kingly  office  in  the  eyes  of  men.  Happy  would  it  have 
been  for  him,  if,  while  adoring  the  Hand  that  chastised 
him,  he  could  have  discerned  the  errors  which  had  drawn 
down  this  chastisement ;  such  errors,  I  mean,  as  could 
still  be  rectified.  But  these,  though  plain  to  every  eye 
but  his  own,  were  hidden  from  him  ;  the  only  faults  on 
which  he  reflected  were  such  as  were  past  all  remedy,  ex- 
cept confession,  grief,  and  unavailing  repentance. 

There  was  in  him  an  astonishing  combination  of  clear 
perception  and  wiKul  blindness.  During  the  last  months 
of  his  life  he  allowed  himself  to  be  governed  by  his  bastards, 
aided  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
dared  not  refuse  his  consent  to  any  of  the  measures  sug- 
gested for  their  aggrandisement.  He  eased  his  conscience 
by  letting  them  see  his  scruples  and  reluctance,  but,  having 
done  so  he  yielded  on  every  point ;  he  sacrificed  everything 
to  them  ; — his  nearest  relations,  the  safety  of  his  only 
descendant,  the  welfare  of  his  country,  his  glory,  his  con- 
victions, even  his  personal  liberty ; — and  yet  he  was  per- 
fectly conscious,  not  only  of  the  injustice  of  what  he  was 
doing,  but  of  its  futility,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  words  to 
the  Queen  of  England.  And  when  he  handed  over  his 
will  to  the  officers  of  the  Parliament  he  could  not  refrain 
from  teUing  them  that  "  it  had  been  extorted  from  him  ; 
he  had  been  forced  to  do  what  he  did  not  wish,  and  what 
he  believed  to  be  wrong."  What  a  strange  avowal  of 
weakness  !  What  a  contrast  between  his  noble  firmness 
of  mind  under  the  heaviest  disasters,  and  this  feeble  con- 
cession to  the  shameful  and  obscure  members  of  his  family 
circle  !  What  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fate  predicted 
in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  to  those  who  abandon  themselves 
to  the  love  and  domination  of  women  ! 

The  haughty  monarch  groaned  under  his  self-imposed 
yoke ;  nevertheless,  the  very  last  days  of  his  life  were 
devoted  to  consolidating  the  greatness  of  M.  du  Maine  and 
making  his  position  powerful  and  formidable.  He  was 
entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  future  King,  and  his 
subordinates  were  chosen  for  no  other  reason  than  their 
hostility  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  their  devotion  to 
himself.    The  King's  governor  was  to  be  Marshal  de  Villeroy, 
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as  unfit  a  person  for  the  office  as  could  be  found  in  France, 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  take  charge  of  a 
child  of  five,  was  seventy-one  years  of  age.  Saumery,  one 
of  the  sub-governors,  had  acted,  very  unworthily,  in  the 
same  capacity  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  he  had  avoided 
accompanying  him  to  the  campaign  of  Lille  on  the  pretext 
of  ill-health,  and  had  joined  himself  openly  to  Vendome's 
cabal.  That  was  quite  a  sufficient  reason  for  M.  du  Maine 
to  select  him  for  the  appointment,  as  a  man  who  would 
do  anything  for  money.  RufE6,  the  other  sub-governor, 
was  a  man  who  gave  out,  falsely,  that  he  was  of  the  house 
of  Damas.  He  was  poor  and  dull-witted ;  all  his  property 
was  in  the  district  of  Dombes,  where  the  good-will  of  M. 
du  Maine  was  very  necessary  to  him  ;  the  offer  was  attrac- 
tive, and  he  accepted  the  post,  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
tended claims  to  high  birth.  The  rest  of  the  appointments 
were  made  for  the  same  reasons ;  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  procured  the  selection  of  Fleury,  who  had  lately 
quitted  his  diocese  of  Fr^jus,  as  tutor. 

Still  M.  du  Maine  did  not  consider  his  position  suffi- 
ciently secure ;  to  strengthen  it,  he  induced  the  King  to 
make  the  codicil  to  his  will,  which  was  the  last  document 
he  signed,  the  last  sacrifice  to  the  divinity  of  his  bastards. 
By  this  codicil,  I  repeat,  he  placed  his  entire  household, 
civil  and  military,  under  the  command  of  M.  du  Maine, 
thus  depriving  the  Duke  of  Orleans  of  all  power  to  enforce 
obedience,  and  placing  him  at  the  mercy  of  M.  du  Maine, 
and  his  subordinate.  Marshal  de  ViUeroy.  This  was  not 
aU ;  the  will  provided  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  Council 
of  Regency,  composed  entirely  of  persons  devoted  to  M.  du 
Maine  and  obnoxious  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  would 
thus  be  deprived  of  aU  authority  as  Regent. 

The  King's  last  acts,  therefore,  the  last  tokens  he  gave 
of  his  foresight,  were  to  abandon  his  successor  and  his 
whole  kingdom  to  the  unbridled  ambition  of  a  man  whose 
very  existence  ought  to  have  been  ignored.  This  is  an 
ineffaceable  blot  on  his  memory ;  but  such  was  the  abyss 
to  which  he  had  been  led  by  pride  and  weakness,  by  his 
obscure  wife,  and  the  offspring  of  his  double  adultery,  and 
by  a  detestable  confessor  like  Father  TeUier.  Such  were 
the  proofs  he  gave  of  his  repentance,  his  pubUc  atonement 
for  a  life  which  had  scandalised  Europe ;  the  last  acts  of 
his  authority,  when  about  to  appear  before  God  loaded 
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with  the  responsibility  for  a  reign  of  fifty-six  years,  during 
which  his  wars  and  profusion  of  all  kinds  had  wasted  so 
many  men's  lives  and  so  many  millions ;  during  which  he 
had  subverted  all  order,  confounded  all  classes,  abrogated 
the  most  ancient  and  sacred  laws,  reduced  his  kingdom  to 
irremediable  misery,  and,  finally,  brought  it  to  the  very 
verge  of  destruction,  from  which  it  was  saved  only  by  a 
miracle  of  the  Almighty. 

What  are  we  to  say,  after  this,  of  the  tranquil  courage 
which  he  showed  in  his  last  extremity  ?  For  it  is  a  fact 
that,  in  taking  leave  of  this  world,  he  showed  no  regret ;  he 
never  gave  way  to  peevishness  or  impatience ;  he  made 
all  his  arrangements  with  the  clearness  and  calm  of  a  man 
in  full  health  of  body  and  mind ;  he  behaved  to  the  very 
last  with  the  grave  dignity  which  had  accompanied  every 
action  of  his  life,  with  a  natural  simplicity  which  banished 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  he  was  playing  a  part.  During 
the  last  days,  when  he  had  laid  aside  all  earthly  cares,  his 
mind  was  entirely  occupied  with  thoughts  of  God,  and  of 
his  own  insignificance ;  so  much  so,  that  he  sometimes  let 
fall  the  expression  "  when  I  was  King."  Though  fully 
conscious  of  his  own  sinfulness,  he  felt  no  terror ;  strange 
to  say,  his  trust  in  God  was  complete,  without  a  doubt, 
without  a  moment's  uneasiness,  founded  on  the  hope  of 
His  mercy  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  Who  can 
fail  to  admire  an  end  so  dignified  and  at  the  same  time  so 
Christian  ?  yet  who  can  contemplate  it  without  a  shudder  ? 

Nothing  could  be  simpler,  or  expressed  with  more 
dignified  humility,  than  his  farewell  speeches  to  his  family 
and  the  courtiers.  His  words  to  his  successor  were  de- 
servedly recorded,  but  they  have  since  been  too  much 
paraded  in  the  old  spirit  of  flattery ;  Marshal  de  Villeroy 
set  the  example  by  having  them  hung  up  by  his  bedside, 
just  as  he  used  always  to  have  the  King's  portrait  hung, 
even  in  his  tent  on  a  campaign,  and  just  as  he  used  to 
shed  tears  (in  full  sight  of  the  King),  whenever  a  preacher 
praised  the  King  to  his  face  from  the  pulpit.  But  the 
King,  though  he  spoke  to  his  successor  about  his  wars  and 
his  buildings,  omitted  to  say  anything  about  his  luxury 
and  profusion ;  nor  did  he  touch  on  his  amours,  which 
brought  so  many  evils  in  their  train  ;  and  yet  some  allusion 
to  them  would  have  been  more  appropriate  than  any  other. 
But  how  could  he  touch  on  such  a  subject  in  the  presence 
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of  his  bastards,  especially  when  the  last  action  of  his  Ufa 
had  been  to  put  the  coping-stone  to  their  shocking  aggran- 
disement ?  Apart  from  this  omission,  his  behaviour  up 
to  that  point  had  been  worthy  of  all  admiration,  showing 
a  magnanimity  truly  Christian  and  truly  royal. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  his  last  speech  to  his  nephew, 
to  whom,  after  signing  the  codicil  and  receiving  the  last 
Sacraments,  he  gave  a  positive  assurance  that  he  would 
find  nothing  in  his  testamentary  arrangements  to  displease 
him  ?  whereas  they  had  been  made  deUberately,  twice 
over,  in  the  will  and  in  the  codicil,  with  the  express  purpose 
of  dishonouring  him  and  stripping  him  of  every  vestige  of 
authority.  He  reassured  him  with  flattering  words,  he 
commended  to  hinn  his  successor,  whom  he  had  withdrawn 
entirely  from  his  care,  and  his  kingdom,  which  he  told 
him  he  was  about  to  govern,  over  which,  nevertheless,  he 
had  carefully  deprived  him  of  aU  power.  Was  this  deceit 
a  last  show  of  derision  on  the  part  of  a  dying  man  ?  It 
is  an  enigma  hard  to  solve ;  let  us  try  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  he  was  really  in  earnest.  From  the  first  he 
had  never  believed  in  the  efficiency  of  the  will  which  had 
been  extorted  from  his  weakness ;  he  had  Uttle  doubt, 
perhaps  he  even  hoped,  that  this  unjust  and  scandalous 
document,  so  well  calculated  to  sow  dissension  in  his 
kingdom  and  in  his  own  family,  would  meet  the  same  fate 
as  the  wise  and  just  will  of  the  King  his  father.  He  had 
said  more  than  once  that  none  of  his  testamentary  dis- 
positions would  have  any  force  when  he  was  gone  ;  perhaps 
when  he  spoke  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  within  an  hour 
after  signing  the  codicil,  his  mind  was  full  of  this  convic- 
tion, so  that  he  really  looked  upon  him  as  the  future  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Government.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  not 
an  unnatural  surmise. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  was  something  very 
singular  about  the  complete  and  unbroken  tranquillity  of 
mind  which  the  King  enjoyed  in  his  dying  moments.  He 
died,  it  is  true,  of  mortification ;  and  doctors  assert  that 
this  disease  calms  aU  agitations  of  the  mind,  just  as  it 
numbs  all  sense  of  bodily  pain.  But  there  were  persons, 
and  among  them  some  who  were  admitted  to  his  sick-room 
at  all  hours,  who  professed  to  account  for  this  extraordinary 
peace  of  mind  in  a  different  way.  The  Jesuits  always  have 
a  number  of  lay-members  in  their  Society,  persons  of  all 
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conditions,  some  even  married  men.  The  fact  is  certain ; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Desnoyers,  Secretary  of  State  under 
Louis  XIII,  was  one  of  the  number,  and  I  could  mention 
many  others.  These  lay-brothers  take  the  same  vows  as 
the  others,  so  far  as  their  position  in  life  allows ;  that  is, 
they  promise  unconditional  obedience  to  the  General  and 
Superiors  of  the  Order,  but  the  vows  of  poverty  and 
chastity  are  dispensed  with,  in  consideration  of  the  services 
which  they  are  bound  to  render  to  the  Society.  A  lay- 
brother  is  forced  to  reveal  to  his  confessor  anything  which 
may  come  to  his  knowledge,  and,  if  the  confessor  thinks 
fit,  to  the  Superiors  ;  he  has  also  to  obey  without  question- 
ing the  orders  conveyed  through  the  confessor.  The 
services  of  these  secret  auxiliaries  are  of  considerable  value 
to  the  Society. 

It  is  said  that  Father  Tellier  had  persuaded  the  King, 
long  before  his  death,  to  affihate  himself  to  the  Society  in 
this  manner,  teUing  him  that  it  was  a  sure  road  to  salva- 
tion ;  for,  whatever  crimes  a  man  might  have  committed, 
taking  these  secret  vows  ensured  absolution,  provided  that 
he  remained  faithful  to  them.  It  is  said,  further,  that 
during  the  last  days  of  the  King's  life.  Father  TeUier  was 
overheard  to  encourage  liim  by  reminding  him  of  his  vows, 
and  to  repeat  the  promises  connected  with  them ;  that  he 
made  him  recite  prayers  which  left  no  doubt  that  he  had 
been  received  into  the  Society,  and  pronounced  the  last 
blessing  as  to  a  brother  in  religion ;  and,  further,  that  the 
King  wore  an  almost  imperceptible  token  of  his  member- 
ship, a  sort  of  scapulary,  which  was  found  on  his  body. 

Moreover,  those  who  knew  the  King  best  were  convinced 
that  he  trusted  to  the  vicarious  penance  he  had  inflicted 
on  others,  on  the  Huguenots,  on  the  Jansenists,  on  the 
defenders  of  our  national  rights  against  ultramontane 
pretensions,  on  anybody,  in  short,  who  would  not  go  all 
lengths  with  the  Jesuits  :  and  that  this  reliance  was  the 
cause  of  his  astonishing  peace  of  mind  in  those  terrible 
moments  which  very  commonly  shake  the  confidence  even 
of  such  as  are  conscious  of  sincere  repentance  and  a  com- 
paratively blameless  Kfe.  This  is  the  privilege  of  these 
unknown  Jesuits  ;  they  render  important  services  in  the 
persuasion  of  assured  salvation,  without  repentance,  with- 
out penance,  without  making  restitution,  no  matter  what 
sort  of  Ufe  they  may  have  led.     It  is  the  fruit  of  an  abomin- 
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able  doctrine,  which,  for  the  sake  of  temporal  advantages, 
deludes  the  sinner  up  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  con- 
ducts him  thither  in  perfect  peace  along  a  path  strewn 
with  flowers. 

Thus  died  one  of  the  greatest  of  earthly  monarchs,  in 
the  arms  of  an  unworthy  and  unrecognised  wife,  and  of  the 
offspring  of  his  adultery ;  receiving  the  last  Sacraments 
from  the  hand  of  the  son  of  another  beloved  mistress,  and 
the  consolations  of  rehgion  from  a  confessor  such  as  Father 
TeUier.  He  may  have  died  the  death  of  a  saint,  but  a 
saint's  death-bed  is  not  usually  surrounded  by  such  atten- 
dants. 

These  attendants  did  not  continue  their  ministrations 
up  to  the  end.  So  long  as  there  remained  anything  to  be 
got  out  of  the  King  they  were  most  assiduous  in  their 
attentions ;  but  when  he  had  once  signed  the  codicil  they 
could  no  longer  bear  the  melancholy  scene,  and  were  not 
ashamed  to  withdraw  from  it.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
affectionate  hope  expressed  by  the  King  of  being  soon 
rejoined  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  by  no  means  pleas- 
ing to  that  old  witch,  who,  not  content  with  being  a  Queen, 
thought  apparently  that  she  ought  to  be  immortal.  Four 
days  before  his  death  she  left  Mm  for  ever ;  and,  though 
she  did  come  back  when  he  became  uneasy  at  her  absence, 
she  had  not  patience  to  wait  for  the  end  before  she  again 
retired  to  St.  Cyr,  never  to  return.  Bissy  and  Rohan, 
satisfied  with  their  success  in  preventing  the  return  of 
Cardinal  de  NoaiUes,  gave  themselves  no  more  trouble ; 
Rohan,  indeed,  ceased  to  say  Mass,  and  but  for  Charost's 
intervention  the  King  would  not  have  heard  it  again, 
though  his  mind  was  perfectly  clear,  and  when  it  was  sug- 
gested to  him  he  expressed  his  wish  to  hear  it. 

M.  du  Maine  also  gave  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  and  of  his  filial  gratitude  and  affection.  He  was  pre- 
sent when  the  man  from  Provence  administered  his  elixir  to 
the  King,  and  spoke  so  roughly  to  Fagon.  In  the  evening 
he  described  the  scene  to  his  friends  with  the  inimitable 
wit  and  pleasantry  which  were  natural  to  him  ;  he  mimicked 
Fagon,  stupefied  with  astonishment  at  being  treated  in 
this  way  by  a  coarse  peasant,  bending  over  his  stick  like  a 
snail,  muttering  to  himself,  but  not  daring  to  say  another 
word  aloud  for  fear  of  a  fresh  onslaught.  This  good  and 
tender  son  told  the  story  so  funnily  that  his  hearers  went 
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into  prolonged  shouts  of  laughter,  in  which  he  himself 
joined.  In  his  delight  at  the  prospect  of  his  approaching 
greatness  he  had  forgotten  how  unbecoming  this  mirth 
was  at  such  a  moment ;  but  it  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
the  passers-by  in  the  Gallery,  who  heard  it  plainly.  M.  du 
Maine  did  not  waste  much  time  in  useless  assiduity  at  the 
bedside  ;  the  scene  became  too  affecting  for  him  ;  he  pre- 
ferred to  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet,  where  he  could  lay 
his  grief  at  the  foot  of  his  crucifix,  and  where  he  could  also 
be  at  leisure  to  think  of  the  arrangements  necessary  to 
secure  the  advantages  which  had  been  granted  to  him. 

Father  Tellier  soon  grew  tired  of  attending  on  a  dying 
man ;  having  nothing  more  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  the 
King,  he  gave  himseK  up  to  other  duties  and  absented 
himself  so  frequently  that  Bloin  and  Marechal  were  in- 
dignant at  it,  and  often  sent  for  him  of  their  own  accord. 
It  sometimes  happened  that  when  the  King  asked  for  him 
he  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  and  when  he  did  make  his 
appearance  he  never  stayed  for  more  than  a  few  minutes, 
even  when  the  King  was  in  extremity,  a  time  when  one 
would  have  thought  that  a  confessor  ought  never  to  leave 
the  bedside.  But  Christian  charity,  gratitude,  and  affec- 
tion were  not  the  distinguishing  virtues  of  this  arch- 
impostor  ;  he  felt  no  inclination  to  render  the  last  offices 
to  a  dying  man,  nor  had  he  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
such  a  task. 

WhQe  on  the  subject  of  Father  TeUier,  honesty  compels 
me  to  add  that  I  questioned  Marechal  closely  about  the 
vows  of  a  Jesuit  which  the  King  was  supposed  to  have 
taken.  Marechal,  who  was  truth  personified,  and  no  friend 
to  Father  Tellier,  assured  me  that  he  had  never  seen  any 
mark  or  scapulary  on  the  King's  person,  nor  had  he  over- 
heard any  peculiar  form  of  prayer  or  benediction  ;  in  short, 
he  did  not  beheve  there  was  a  word  of  truth  in  the  story. 
But,  though  very  assiduous  in  his  attentions,  he  was  not 
always  by  the  bedside,  and  it  is  possible  that  Father  TeUier 
was  on  his  guard  against  him.  Still,  I  confess  honestly,  I 
think  it  hardly  possible  for  such  a  story  to  be  true  without 
Marechal's  suspicions  being  aroused,  at  any  rate. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  describe  the  daily  routine  of 
the  life  of  Louis  XIV,  as  I  witnessed  it  during  the  twenty- 
two  years  which  I  passed  in  his  Court.  Such  details 
concerning  a  time  so  near  our  own  may  appear  tiresome 
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and  insipid,  but  they  are  exactly  the  things  which  are  most 
quickly  forgotten ;  and  we  know  how  much  reason  we 
have  to  regret  that  writers  in  past  times  have  not  under- 
taken the  task,  thankless  so  far  as  their  contemporaries 
are  concerned,  of  describing  them  for  the  benefit  of  pos- 
terity. It  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  repeating  myself  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so  as  much  as 
possible. 

I  win  not  speak  of  his  mode  of  living  when  with  the 
army,  for  the  routine  had,  of  course,  to  be  varied  according 
to  circumstances  ;  I  wiU  merely  mention  that  none  but 
persons  of  a  certain  quaUty  were  admitted  to  his  table.  If 
one  was  in  a  position  to  aspire  to  that  honour  the  proper 
thing  was  to  apply  for  it  through  the  First  Gentleman  of 
the  Chamber ;  if  the  reply  was  favourable  one  presented 
oneself  next  day  to  the  King  at  his  dinner-hour,  and  he 
said,  "  Sit  down  to  table,  sir."  Once  admitted,  it  was  an 
understood  thing  that  one  might  have  the  honour  of  dining 
at  his  table  whenever  one  pleased,  but  of  course  the  privi- 
lege was  to  be  used  with  discretion.  MUitary  rank  alone 
did  not  confer  it ;  we  have  seen  that  M.  de  Vauban,  though 
so  old  and  distinguished  a  General,  was  admitted  to  the 
Bang's  table  for  the  first  time  towards  the  end  of  the  siege 
of  Namur,  and  considered  himself  highly  honoured  by  it; 
while  mere  Colonels,  if  of  distinguished  birth,  were  admitted 
without  difficulty.  At  these  dinners  every  one  wore  his 
hat ;  not  to  wear  it  would  have  been  considered  a  want  of 
respect,  of  which  one  would  have  been  reminded  at  once. 
Monseigneur  himself  always  wore  his  hat ;  the  Kling  was 
the  only  person  who  did  not.  One  took  it  off  if  the  King 
spoke  to  one,  or  to  speak  to  Monseigneur  or  Monsieur,  but 
to  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  it  was  sufficient  to  raise  it. 

I  am  now  describing  what  I  saw  myself  at  the  siege  of 
Namur.  The  places  nearest  the  King  were  reserved  for 
persons  of  title,  and  after  them  for  officers  of  distinction ; 
if  any  remained  vacant  when  dinner  began  every  one  moved 
up  till  they  were  filled.  The  King  had  an  arm-chair;  aU 
the  rest  of  the  company,  including  Monseigneur,  sat  on 
chairs  with  backs  of  black  morocco,  which  could  be  folded 
up  for  convenience  of  transport.  Marshals  of  France, 
although  on  active  service,  had  no  precedence  over  Dukes  ; 
aU  took  their  seats  indiscriminately.  But  every  man, 
whether  Duke,  Prince,  or  Marshal,  had  to  apply  through 
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the  First  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber  if  he  had  not  been 
previously  admitted  to  the  King's  table  ;  the  Princes  of  the 
Blood  were  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Except  on 
active  service,  no  men,  not  even  the  Princes  of  the  Blood, 
ever  sat  down  to  dinner  with  the  King.     I  now  return  to 

the  Court. 

Every  morning  at  eight  the  King  was  roused  by  his  First 
VaUt-de-Chambre  on  duty,  who  had  slept  in  his  room ;  at 
the  same  time  the  First  Physician  and  First  Surgeon  were 
admitted,  together  with  the  King's  former  wet-nurse  so 
long  as  she  hved.  She  went  up  to  him  and  kissed  him  ; 
the  others  then  rubbed  him  down,  and  often  changed  his 
shirt,  because  he  perspired  a  good  deal.  At  a  quarter  past 
the  Grand  Chamberlain  was  called  in,  with  those  courtiers 
who  had  the  privilege  of  the  grandes  entrees.  The  Grand 
Chamberlain  opened  the  curtains  round  the  bed,  which  had 
been  drawn  again,  and  presented  him  with  holy  water 
from  a  benitier  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  This  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  any  courtier  who  had  a  favour  to  ask,  or  wished 
to  speak  to  the  King  ;  in  that  case  the  others  withdrew 
to  a  distance. 

The  same  ofEcer  who  had  opened  the  curtains  handed  to 
the  King  the  book  of  the  Office  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  he  then 
retired  to  the  adjoining  room  with  the  rest  of  the  courtiers. 
Having  repeated  the  Ofhce,  which  is  very  short,  the  King 
called  them  in  again,  and  put  on  his  dressing-gown ;  in 
the  meanwhile  the  second  entrees  were  admitted,  and,  a  few 
minutes  later,  the  general  body  of  courtiers.  They  found 
the  King  putting  on  his  breeches,  for  he  put  on  nearly  all 
his  clothes  himself,  and  he  did  it  very  cleverly  and  grace- 
fully. Every  other  day  he  was  shaved,  the  process  being 
watched  by  the  courtiers  ;  and  on  these  occasions  he  wore 
a  little  short  wig,  without  which  he  never  appeared  in  his 
bedroom  in  pubhc  ;  he  even  wore  it  in  bed  on  the  days 
when  he  had  taken  medicine.  Uuring  this  time  he  talked 
occasionally  to  those  near  him  ;  about  hunting  or  some 
such  topic.  He  had  no  dressmg-table  near  him,  only  an 
attendant  held  up  a  looJdng-glass. 

When  he  had  finished  dressing  he  said  his  prayers  at  the 
side  of  his  bed,  aU  clergymen  present  kneeling  down, 
whUe  laymen  remained  standing  ;  after  this  the  King  went 
into  his  private  room,  followed  by  all  who  had  the  privilege 
of  that  entree,  and,  as  there  were  a  good  many  appoint- 
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ments  which  conferred  it,  they  were  numerous.  He  then 
gave  out  the  orders  for  the  day,  so  that  every  one  knew  to 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  what  the  King  would  be  doing  all 
day.  Then  everybody  left  the  room  except  the  bastards, 
Montchevreuil  and  d'O  as  their  former  governors,  Mansart, 
and,  after  his  time,  d'Antin  ;  and  the  confidential  valets  ; 
these  had  aU  entered  by  the  back-way,  not  through  the  bed- 
chamber. This  was  their  opportunity  for  talking  to  the 
King  ;  it  was  also  the  time  when  the  plans  for  gardens 
and  buildings  were  discussed,  and  the  interval  was  long 
or  short,  according  to  the  amount  of  things  the  King  had 
to  talk  about. 

In  the  meantime  the  courtiers  waited  in  the  Gallery  till 
the  King  went  to  Mass,  where  his  choir  always  sang  a  motet. 
While  he  was  in  the  chapel  the  Ministers  were  warned, 
and  assembled  in  the  King's  room,  where  persons  of  dis- 
tinction might  go  and  talk  to  them.  There  was  usually 
little  delay  after  the  King  returned  from  Mass  ;  he  told  the 
Council  to  assemble  at  once.  The  morning  was  then 
finished.  One  Council  or  another  met  on  every  day  in  the 
week  except  Thursday  and  Friday,  very  seldom  on  those 
days.  Thursday  morning  was  nearly  always  free  ;  it  was 
then  that  the  King  gave  private  audiences,  when  he  did 
grant  them,  but  they  were  rare  ;  usually  it  was  the  time 
when  he  had  secret  interviews  with  persons  who  had  been 
introduced  by  the  back-way.  Friday  morning  after  Mass 
was  the  time  for  the  confessor,  who  sometimes  stayed  with 
the  King  till  dinner-time.  The  usual  hour  for  dinner  was 
one  o'clock,  but  on  days  when  there  was  no  Council  it  was 
sometimes  earlier,  when  the  King  was  going  out  hunting. 
If  the  Council  was  still  sitting  at  one  o'clock  dinner  was 
kept  waiting,  and  the  King  was  not  warned  that  it  was 
ready. 

Dinner  was  always  au  petit  convert ;  that  is,  he  dined 
alone  in  his  room,'  a  square  table  being  placed  opposite 
the  middle  window.  The  fare  was  more  or  less  abundant, 
according  as  he  had  ordered  petit  convert  or  tres-petit  con- 
vert, but  even  the  latter  consisted  of  several  dishes  and 
three  courses,  besides  the  dessert.  As  soon  as  the  table 
had  been  brought  in,  the  principal  courtiers  were  admitted, 
and  afterwards  any  one  who  was  known;  and  the  First 
Gentleman  of  the  Chamber  went  to  tell  the  King  that 

1  His  bedroom. 
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dinner  was  served.  I  have  sometimes,  though  very 
seldom,  seen  Monseigneur  and  his  sons  standing  throughout 
the  dinner  without  the  King's  asking  them  to  be  seated ; 
but  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  Cardinals  always  stood. 
Very  often  I  have  seen  Monsieur  there ;  he  used  to  hand 
the  King  his  napkin  and  remaia  standing.  If  the  King 
saw  that  he  was  not  going  away,  he  asked  him  to  sit  down ; 
Monsieur  bowed,  and  the  King  ordered  a  seat  to  be  brought. 
After  a  minute  or  two  the  King  wovdd  say,  "  Brother, 
pray  be  seated  "  ;  whereupon  Monsieur  bowed  again,  and 
sat  down  tiU  dinner  was  over,  when  he  again  presented 
the  napkin. 

Sometimes,  when  Monsieur  had  come  over  from  St.  Cloud, 
the  King  asked  him  if  he  would  not  dine.  If  he  accepted, 
the  King  ordered  a  place  to  be  laid  for  him  at  the  end  of 
the  table,  and  the  Grand  Chamberlain  or  First  Gentleman 
of  the  Bedchamber  served  him  exactly  as  they  served  the 
King  ;  but  Monsieur  received  their  services  with  marked 
politeness.  When  he  dined  with  the  King  he  talked  a 
good  deal,  and  made  the  conversation  hvely ;  as  a  rule 
the  King  spoke  httle  during  dinner,  only  saying  a  word  or 
two  to  the  bystanders,  unless  one  of  his  famiUar  seigneurs 
happened  to  be  present ;  in  that  case  he  talked  a  httle 
more.  Dinner  was  very  seldom  au  grand  convert,  only  on 
some  principal  feast-days,  and  occasionally  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  when  the  Queen  of  England  was  there.  No  lady 
was  ever  present  at  the  petit  convert,  except  very  rarely 
the  Marechale  de  la  Mothe,  who  retained  that  privilege 
because  she  had  been  accustomed  to  bring  in  the  Children 
of  France  when  she  was  their  governess. 

On  rising  from  table  the  King  went  into  his  private 
room,  where  he  amused  himself  for  a  time  by  feeding  and 
playing  with  his  pointers  ;  then  he  changed  his  clothes, 
in  the  presence  of  a  very  few  persons  of  distinction,  admitted 
at  the  discretion  of  the  First  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber, 
and  went  down  by  his  private  staircase  to  the  Marble  Court, 
where  his  carriage  was  waiting.  Any  one  was  at  liberty  to 
speak  to  him  between  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  his  car- 
riages, and  the  same  when  he  returned.  He  was  very  fond 
of  fresh  air  ;  when  he  was  deprived  of  it  he  suffered  from 
headache  and  vapours,  which  had  been  originally  brought 
on  by  an  excessive  use  of  perfumes.  Consequently,  for  a 
great  many  years  he  had  taken  a  dishke  to  aU  scents, 
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except  orange-flower  water ;  and  any  one  who  came  near 
him  had  to  be  very  careful  about  this  point. 

He  cared  little  for  heat  or  cold,  or  even  for  rain ;  and 
the  weather  had  to  be  very  bad  indeed  to  prevent  him  from 
going  out  every  day.  Once  a  week  at  least,  but  several 
times  when  at  Marly  or  Fontainebleau,  he  went  out  stag- 
huntiag  ;  once  or  twice  a  week  he  shot  in  his  parks,  especi- 
ally on  Sundays  and  feast-days,  when  there  were  no  works 
going  on  for  him  to  inspect,  and  he  did  not  like  to  hunt  on 
a  large  scale.'  He  was  a  very  good  shot ;  not  a  man  in 
France  handled  a  gun  more  neatly  and  accurately.  On 
other  days  he  walked  out  to  look  at  the  works  going  on 
in  his  gardens  or  buildings  ;  sometimes  he  took  ladies  out 
for  excursions,  and  had  refreshments  for  them  in  the  open 
air  in  the  forests  of  Marly  or  Fontainebleau.  At  the  latter 
place  he  used  sometimes  to  take  the  whole  Court  to  pro- 
menade round  the  canal,  which  was  a  magnificent  sight ; 
many  of  the  courtiers  were  on  horseback.  Nobody  accom- 
panied him  in  his  walks  but  the  holders  of  the  principal 
court  offices,  except  when  he  walked  in  the  gardens  of 
Versailles,  which  was  not  very  often,  in  which  case  any  of 
the  courtiers  might  foUow  him  ;  and  so  they  might  in  the 
gardens  of  Trianon,  it  he  was  staying  there,  but  not  if  he 
merely  went  there  from  Versailles  to  return  the  same  day. 
When  he  was  staying  at  Marly  the  invited  guests  might  joiu 
him  in  his  walk,  accompany  him,  or  leave  him  ;  in  short, 
they  were  at  liberty  to  do  exactly  what  they  pleased. 
When  walking  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles  he  was  the  only 
person  to  wear  his  hat,  but  a  special  privilege  attached  to 
Marly ;  when  the  King  went  out  he  said,  "  Gentlemen, 
your  hats  !  "  and  aU  present  immediately  put  on  their 
hats  ;  he  would  have  been  displeased  if  any  one  delayed  to 
do  so  for  a  moment. 

The  privilege  of  going  out  stag-hunting  was  more  widely 
extended.  At  Fontainebleau  any  one  might  go  out  who 
pleased ;  elsewhere  only  those  who  had  the  justaucorps-d- 
brevet,  or  who  had  obtained  leave  once  for  all.  The  King 
Hked  to  see  a  certain  number  of  people  out,  but  too  many 
bothered  him  and  interfered  with  the  sport.  He  was 
pleased  if  any  one  liked  hunting,  but  he  thought  it  absurd 
to  go  out  if  one  did  not  like  it,  and  was  not  in  the  least 

'  Because  it  would  have  deprived  a  great  number  of  men  of  their 
holiday. 
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annoyed  with  those  who  never  did  so.  It  was  just  the 
same  with  card-playing  ;  he  liked  high  play  at  lansquenet 
to  go  on  continually  in  the  saloon  at  Marly,  besides  other 
games  at  a  number  of  tables,  but  no  one  need  play  unless 
he  liked.  At  Fontainebleau,  on  wet  days,  he  liked  watch- 
ing good  players  at  tennis,  a  game  he  had  played  very  well 
himself  in  former  days. 

On  days  when  there  was  no  Council  held  he  sometimes 
went  from  Versailles  to  dine  at  Trianon  or  Marly  with  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  other 
ladies  ;  when  it  was  over  a  Minister  used  to  come  to  do 
business  with  him  ;  and  when  that  was  finished  he  used  in 
summer  time  to  pass  the  whole  afternoon  walking  with 
the  ladies,  or  playing  cards  with  them.  Very  often  he  had 
a  lottery  for  them,  in  which  were  no  blanks  ;  it  was  a 
gallant  way  of  making  them  presents,  such  as  plate,  material 
for  dresses,  and  jewellery  in  lots  of  more  or  less  value,  to 
make  it  more  a  matter  of  chance.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
used  to  draw  like  the  others,  but  almost  always  gave  away 
what  she  had  won. 

His  supper  was  served  at  ten  o'clock  ;  it  was  always 
au  grand  convert,  and  the  Royal  Family  sat  down  with 
him.^  It  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  courtiers, 
including  ladies,  both  those  who  were  entitled  to  be  seated 
and  others.  On  the  second  evening  before  the  King  went 
to  Marly  any  lady  who  pleased  might  attend  his  supper ; 
that  was  called  "  presenting  themselves  for  Marly."  The 
men  presented  themselves  the  same  day  in  the  morning, 
by  going  up  to  the  King  and  saying  simply  ,  "  Sire,  Marly  "  ; 
but  towards  the  end  of  his  life  this  worried  the  King,  and 
a  page  was  stationed  in  the  Gallery  to  write  down  the 
names  of  those  who  wished  to  go.  The  ladies,  however, 
continued  to  present  themselves  up  to  the  last. 

After  supper  the  King  stood  for  a  few  minutes  with  his 
back  to  the  balustrade  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  surrounded 
by  the  whole  Court,  then,  bowing  to  the  ladies,  he  went 
into  his  private  room.  There  he  remained  rather  less  than 
an  hour  with  his  children  and  grandchildren,  both  legiti- 
mate and  bastard  ;  he  sat  in  an  arm-chair.  Monsieur  in 
another,  for  in  private  he  lived  with  the  King  on  the  foot- 
ing of  a  brother.     Monseigneur  was  always  standing,  Uke 

•  Madame  complains  that  the  King  was  often  very  late  ;  she  says  it  was 
sometimes  half-past  eleven  before  he  sat  down  to  supper. 
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the  other  Princes ;  the  Princesses  sat  on  tabourets.  The 
Ladies  of  Honour  to  the  Princesses  used  to  wait  in  the 
Council-chamber,  which  adjoined  the  King's  private  room  ; 
but  at  Fontainebleau,  where  there  is  only  one  large  room, 
such  of  these  ladies  as  were  entitled  to  be  seated  completed 
the  circle  of  the  Princesses,  sitting  in  the  same  line  and  on 
similar  tabourets  ;  the  other  ladies  took  their  places  behind 
the  circle,  where  they  remained  standing,  or,  if  they  pleased, 
they  might  sit  on  the  floor  ;  several  of  them  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.  The  conversation  usually  turned 
on  hunting  or  other  trifling  subjects. 

Before  retiring  the  King  went  to  feed  his  dogs  ;  then  he 
came  back,  said  good-night,  and  went  to  his  bedroom,  where 
he  said  his  prayers  at  the  bedside.  Having  undressed,  he 
made  a  sHght  bow,  which  signified  "  good  night  "  ;  where- 
upon all  the  courtiers  retired ;  while  they  were  going  out 
he  stood  by  the  fireplace  and  gave  the  password  to  the 
Colonel  of  the  Guards.  This  constituted  the  grand  coucher. 
It  was  followed  by  the  petit  coucher,  to  which  only  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  the  grandes  entrees  were  admitted  ; 
it  lasted  a  very  short  time.  It  was  an  opportunity  for 
speaking  to  the  King  ;  if  any  one  went  up  to  him  the  other 
courtiers  immediately  went  out,  and  left  him  alone  with 
the  King.  After  a  long  attack  of  gout  which  the  King 
had  ten  or  twelve  years  before  he  died,  the  grand  coucher 
was  suppressed,  and  for  all  courtiers  except  those  who 
had  the  grandes  entrees  the  duties  of  the  day  were  over 
when  the  King  left  the  supper^table. 

Once  a  month  at  least  he  took  medicine  ;  on  those  days 
he  heard  Mass  in  bed,  only  the  Almoners  and  such  courtiers 
as  had  the  entrees  being  present.  Afterwards  M.  du  Maine 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon  came  in  to  amuse  him,  with  the 
Count  de  Toulouse ;  but  he  remained  only  a  short  time. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  sat  in  an  arm-chair  at  the  head  of 
the  bed  ;  and  M.  du  Maine,  who  was  lame,  sat  on  a  tabouret 
by  the  bedside,  when  no  one  but  Madame  de  Maintenon 
or  his  brother  was  present.  That  was  the  time  when  he 
laid  himself  out  to  amuse  them,  and  very  often  he  con- 
trived to  make  up  some  good  stories  for  them.  The  King 
dined  in  bed  about  three  o'clock  and  then  got  up  ;  the 
rest  of  the  day  passed  as  usual. 

The  King  only  missed  hearing  Mass  once  in  his  Ufe, 
and  that  was  with  the  army,  on  the  occasion  of  a  long 
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march ;  nor  did  he  ever  omit  keeping  a  fast-day,  except 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  was  reaUy  unwell.  Some 
days  before  Lent  he  used  to  make  a  sort  of  speech  at  his 
lever,  in  which  he  gave  notice  that  he  should  be  much  dis- 
pleased if  any  one  invited  guests  to  a  dinner  at  which  there 
was  meat ;  he  also  disapproved  of  those  who  did  eat  meat 
dining  together,  and  they  were  not  to  exceed  one  dish  of 
meat,  roast  or  boiled.  These  regulations  were  strictly  re- 
spected; any  one  who  infringed  them  would  quickly  have 
felt  the  weight  of  his  displeasure  ;  they  extended  to  Paris, 
and  the  Lieutenant  of  Police  saw  that  they  were  carried 
out,  and  reported  to  him.  For  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  of  his  life  the  King  did  not  keep  Lent  very  strictly ; 
he  began  by  reducing  his  fasts  to  four  days  a  week,  and 
afterwards  to  three,  besides  the  last  four  days  of  Holy 
Week.  But  on  the  days  when  he  ate  meat  his  tres-pdit 
convert  was  very  much  reduced ;  and  on  Good  Friday, 
though  he  had  grand  convert  both  morning  and  evening,  it 
consisted  entirely  of  vegetables,  not  even  fish  being 
allowed. 

He  seldom  missed  a  sermon  in  Advent  and  Lent,  and 
none  of  the  services  in  Holy  Week.  He  behaved  very 
respectfully  in  church  ;  at  his  Mass  everybody  was  ex- 
pected to  kneel  at  the  Sanctus,  and  remain  kneeling  till  the 
priest  had  communicated ;  and  he  was  highly  displeased 
if  he  heard  any  noise,  or  noticed  any  one  talking,  during 
the  service.  He  received  the  Holy  Communion  five  times 
a  year,  wearing  the  mantle,  bands,  and  collar  of  the  Order  ; 
on  Easter  Eve  he  received  it  at  the  parish  church,  on  the 
other  days  in  the  chapel ;  they  were  the  eves  of  Pentecost, 
All  Saints,  and  Christmas,  and  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  ; 
and  on  each  occasion  he  touched  sick  persons.  On  Thurs- 
day in  Holy  Week  he  used  to  serve  poor  people  at  dinner ; 
after  his  evening  collation  he  went  into  the  tribune  to 
adore  the  Host,  and  then  went  to  bed  at  once.  At  Mass 
he  used  to  teU  his  beads,  for  he  had  never  learnt  to  do  more  ; 
he  remained  on  his  knees  the  whole  time,  except  during 
the  reading  of  the  Gospel. 

He  was  invariably  dressed  in  a  coat  of  some  shade  of 
brown,  with  very  little  embroidery  ;  sometimes  with  none 
but  a  gold  button,  sometimes  with  black  velvet  trimmings. 
His  waistcoat  was  of  cloth,  or  of  red,  blue,  or  green  satin, 
with  much  embroidery.     He  never  wore  rings,  nor  precious 
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stones  anywhere  except  in  the  buckles  of  his  shoes  and 
garters  ;  in  his  hat,  which  was  edged  with  Spanish  lace, 
he  wore  a  white  plume.  As  a  rule  he  wore  his  blue  ribbon 
under  his  coat ;  only  at  weddings  and  similar  festivities 
he  wore  it  over  ;  it  was  very  long,  and  richly  adorned  with 
precious  stones.  He  was  the  only  member  of  the  Royal 
Family  to  wear  it  underneath,  and  few  of  the  Knights 
imitated  him  ;  nowadays  it  is  the  exception  to  wear  it 
over  the  coat ;  those  Knights  who  are  really  qualified  con- 
ceal the  ribbon  because  they  are  ashamed  of  their  colleagues, 
the  rest  because  it  makes  them  feel  shy  to  wear  it  at  all. 

Up  to,  and  including,  the  promotion  of  1661  all  the 
Knights  appeared  in  the  full  dress  of  the  Order  at  the 
three  annual  ceremonies ;  they  all  made  offerings,  and 
communicated.  This  was  by  order  of  Henry  III,  to  ex- 
clude Huguenots.  It  must  be  confessed  that  to  compel 
courtiers  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion  in  a  body  three 
times  a  year,  in  public  and  with  great  pomp,  was  a  very 
dangerous  and  objectionable  practice,  and  it  was  right  to 
abolish  it ;  but  the  ceremony  of  making  the  offerings, 
which  is  now  performed  by  the  King  alone,  was  very 
majestic,  and  doing  away  with  the  full  dress  has  deprived 
the  function  of  all  its  beauty. 

A  fortnight  seldom  passed  without  the  King  going  to 
St.  Germain,  even  after  the  death  of  King  James  II.  The 
Court  of  St.  Germain  also  frequently  came  to  Versailles, 
but  more  usually  to  Marly,  very  often  to  supper  ;  and  it 
was  invited  to  every  festivity  and  ceremonial  function, 
and  received  with  all  honours.  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
attentions  which  the  King  always  showed  to  the  King 
and  Queen  of  England,  nor  the  majestic  politeness  with 
which  he  treated  them  on  all  occasions.  At  Marly  they 
used  to  remain  in  the  saloon  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
standing,  and  then  went  on  to  the  apartments  of  the  King 
or  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Our  King  never  entered  the 
saloon  except  to  pass  through  it,  or  now  and  then  for  a 
few  minutes  to  watch  the  young  King  of  England  or  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  playing  cards.  Birthdays  and  other 
family  anniversaries,  which  are  so  strictly  observed  in  most 
Courts,  were  entirely  disregarded  in  ours,  so  that  I  have 
never  had  occasion  to  allude  to  them  ;  there  was  no  differ- 
ence between  them  and  any  other  day  in  the  year. 

Louis  XIV  was  regretted  by  very  few  persons  beyond 
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his  valets  and  the  leaders  in  the  affair  of  the  Constitution. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  quite  worn  out  by  her  task  of 
finding  occupation  and  amusement  for  him  since  the  loss 
of  the  Dauphiness  ;  so  that,  having  got  out  of  him  all  she 
wanted  for  M.  du  Maine,  she  could  not  help  feeling  his 
death  as  a  relief  to  her.  The  void  and  ennui  of  her  life 
at  St.  Cyr  awoke  her  regret  later  on,  but,  as  she  had  no 
influence  after  her  retirement,  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived 
to  speak  of  her  last  years.  M.  du  Maine,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  so  excited  by  the  prospect  of  power  that  he  gave  way 
to  very  unbecoming  merriment.  The  icy  tranquillity  of 
his  brother  remained  absolutely  unmoved.  Madame  la 
Duchesse  had  always  been  reproached  with  having  no 
heart,  only  a  gizzard ;  her  relations  with  the  King  had 
long  been  marked  by  fear  and  constraint ;  there  was 
nothing  she  wanted  from  him,  she  knew  he  took  M.  du 
Maine's  side  in  their  dispute  over  the  inheritance  of  M.  le 
Prince,  and  she  could  not  bear  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
She  felt,  therefore,  that  his  death  set  her  at  her  ease,  and 
she  took  no  great  pains  to  conceal  her  feelings.  I  was 
rather  surprised  at  the  Duchess  of  Orleans ;  I  thought  she 
would  be  really  grieved,  but  I  could  perceive  no  signs  of  it 
beyond  a  few  tears,  which  were  always  ready  to  flow  on 
the  slightest  excuse.  For  a  few  days  she  took  to  her  bed, 
which  she  always  liked,  and  kept  her  room  in  a  sort  of 
semi-obscurity,  which  also  was  not  unpleasant  to  her ; 
but  the  curtains  were  soon  opened  again,  and  she  showed 
no  further  signs  of  mourning,  except  when  it  occurred  to 
her  from  time  to  time  that  she  ought  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances. 

Marshal  de  Villeroy  and  the  Duchess  de  Ventadour 
paraded  their  grief  a  little,  but  hardly  any  one  else  took 
the  trouble  to  do  so.  There  were,  however,  a  few  dull  old 
courtiers,  such  as  Dangeau  and  Cavoye,  who  felt  that  they 
had  lost  all  that  made  life  worth  living  ;  they  mourned 
when  they  reflected  that  they  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
play  their  part,  among  fools,  outsiders,  and  foreigners,  in 
the  daily  round  of  chitchat  and  amusements  of  a  Court 
which  expired  with  the  King.  The  courtiers  in  general 
were  divided  into  two  classes  :  some,  hoping  for  new 
opportunities  of  pushing  their  way  and  making  a  figure  in 
the  world,  were  delighted  at  the  termination  of  a  reign 
under  which  they  had  nothing  to  expect ;    others,  weary 
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of  enduring  a  yoke  imposed  by  the  Ministers  far  more  than 
by  the  King  himself,  felt  a  sense  of  relief ;  all  were  eager 
for  novelty  and  glad  to  be  freed  from  a  life  of  perpetual 
constraint. 

The  people  of  Paris  breathed  again  in  the  hope  of  regain- 
ing some  sort  of  liberty,  and  rejoiced  in  the  approaching 
downfall  of  so  many  men  who  had  abused  their  authority. 
The  provinces,  ruined  and  deprived  of  all  influence,  heard 
of  the  King's  death  with  a  thrill  of  joy ;  while  the  Parha- 
ments  and  judicial  bodies,  long  crushed  by  edicts  and 
arbitrary  enactments,  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  emancipa- 
tion. The  common  people,  ground  down  and  driven  to 
despair,  openly  returned  thanks  to  God  for  the  dehverance 
which  they  did  not  doubt  was  approaching. 

Foreign  nations,  though  deUghted  to  be  rid  of  a  monarch 
who  had  long  been  their  terror,  and  who  had  escaped  by  a 
sort  of  miracle  at  the  very  moment  when  they  flattered 
themselves  they  had  at  last  subdued  him,  restrained  their 
feelings  with  more  decency  than  the  French.  The  won- 
derful achievements  of  the  early  part  of  the  King's  long 
reign,  and  the  magnanimity  with  which  he  bore  his  subse- 
quent misfortunes,  aroused  their  admiration,  and  they 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  concede  to  him  after  his  death 
the  praises  which  they  had  steadfastly  denied  him  during 
his  life-time.  Not  a  single  foreign  Court  exulted ;  all  vied 
with  each  other  in  doing  honour  to  his  memory. 

The  Emperor  went  into  mourning  as  for  a  father  ;  and 
though  four  or  flve  months  elapsed  between  the  King's 
death  and  the  Carnival,  all  kinds  of  amusements  were 
strictly  forbidden  in  Vienna.  This  enactment  was  scrupu- 
lously obeyed,  with  one  scandalous  exception ;  towards 
the  end  of  the  Carnival  the  Count  de  Luc,  French  Ambas- 
sador, was  not  ashamed  to  give  a  ball  at  the  request  of 
some  ladies.  His  complaisance  did  not  add  to  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  at  Vienna  ;  no  notice  was  taken  of  his 
conduct  in  France  ;   it  was  treated  with  silent  contempt. 

As  for  our  Ministers,  Intendants  of  provinces,  financiers, 
and  what  may  be  called  riff-raff  in  general,  they  felt  keenly 
the  loss  they  had  sustained.  We  are  about  to  see  whether 
the  French  people  were  right  or  wrong  in  the  sentiments 
they  displayed  on  this  occasion,  and  whether  the  kingdom 
really  gained  or  lost  by  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 
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The  Duke  of  Orleans  unprepared — He  finally  decides  not  to  assemble  the 
States-Greneral — Some  Dukes  summoned  to  meet  him  in  the  evening — 
He  tries  to  persuade  us  not  to  bring  up  the  affair  of  the  cap  next  day — 
We  dechne  to  promise — A  compromise  arranged — ^We  are  allowed  to 
make  a  formal  protest,  and  the  Regent  gives  us  a  solemn  promise  to 
decide  the  question  in  our  favour  at  a  more  convenient  season — 
Meeting  of  the  Parliament — I  protest  on  behalf  of  the  Dukes  in  the 
affair  of  the  cap — The  King's  will  and  codicil  formally  read — The 
Regent  protests  against  the  will,  which  is  immediately  annulled — 
Question  of  the  codicil — Dispute  between  the  Regent  and  M.  du 
Maine — I  persuade  the  Regent  to  adjourn  the  sitting  till  after  dinner 
— The  codicil  annulled  without  opposition — The  Regent  announces 
the  establishment  of  Councils — Dismay  of  M.  du  Maine — Joy  of 
Madame — She  exacts  a  promise  from  her  son — ^What  his  promises  were 
worth. 

The  King's  death  found  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  unprepared 
as  if  it  had  been  entirely  unforeseen ;  since  our  last  con- 
versations he  had  given  himself  no  further  trouble  about 
his  plans,  nor  about  the  appointments  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  made ;  and,  as  I  had  predicted,  he  found  himself 
so  overwhelmed  with  a  mass  of  petty  details,  aU  of  which 
had  to  be  attended  to,  that  he  had  no  time  to  spare  for 
matters  of  importance. 

I  heard  of  the  King's  death  as  soon  as  I  was  awake,  and 
went  at  once  to  make  my  bow  to  the  new  Sovereign  ;  the 
first  rush  was  over,  and  I  found  myself  almost  alone.  I 
then  went  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  apartments,  which  I 
found  so  crammed  with  people  that  a  pin  could  not  have 
fallen  to  the  ground.  I  took  him  aside  in  his  private  room, 
and  made  a  last  ineffectual  attempt  to  induce  him  to  as- 
semble the  States-General ;  I  then  reminded  him  of  the 
promise  he  had  given  to  me  and  ten  or  twelve  other  Peers 
that  he  would  not  disapprove  of  our  keeping  our  hats  on 
when  asked  for  our  votes  in  Parliament,  and  he  repeated  it. 
I  also  reminded  him  of  the  determination  he  had  come  to 
about  the  King's  funeral,  namely,  that  in  order  to  avoid  un- 
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necessary  expense  and  the  quarrels  which  would  be  sure  to 
arise  if  the  ceremonies  were  prolonged,  everything  should 
be  done  in  conformity  with  the  precedent  set  at  the  funeral 
of  Louis  XIII,  who  had  expressly  ordered  that  it  should  be 
as  simple  as  possible.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  did,  in  fact, 
follow  that  precedent  strictly ;  and  no  one  cared  enough 
about  the  late  King  to  find  fault  with  the  arrangements, 
though  he  had  left  no  orders  on  the  subject. 

After  this  I  went  up  to  the  Duke  de  la  Tremouille's  rooms, 
where  we  had  agreed  to  meet  directly  after  the  King's 
death,  and  I  found  a  great  number  of  Dukes  already  as- 
sembled. The  Archbishop  of  Reims,  the  senior  of  the  Peers 
who  had  been  deputed  to  see  the  Duke  of  Orleans  about  the 
affair  of  the  cap,  reported  the  promise  he  had  made  to  them  ; 
and  I  told  them  of  its  confirmation,  which  I  had  just  ob- 
tained from  him.  We  agreed  to  act  together  in  conformity 
with  our  previous  resolutions,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  First-President ;    after  which  we  separated. 

During  the  dinner-hour  I  went  to  see  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
again,  and  found  him  rather  more  at  liberty.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  made  out  no  list  of  appointments,  and  in  fact 
had  come  to  no  determination  about  his  future  plans,  be- 
yond what  I  have  already  mentioned.  It  was  no  time  for 
reproaches ;  I  contented  myseK  with  shrugging  my  shoul- 
ders, and  begged  him  at  any  rate  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
persons  asking  favours,  especially  against  the  Ministers. 
I  assured  myself  once  more  of  the  total  expulsion  of  Pont- 
chartrain  and  Desmarets,  as  soon  as  the  GouncUs  had  been 
announced  and  the  new  Administration  set  on  foot ;  I 
then  spoke  to  him  about  the  will  and  codicil,  and  asked  what 
he  intended  to  do  next  day  at  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  when  those  documents  would  be  read  out.  He 
always  showed  great  resolution  in  his  private  room,  though 
very  little  elsewhere ;  he  made  me  aU  sorts  of  promises, 
and  I  did  my  best  to  impress  upon  him  how  necessary  it  was 
for  his  own  sake  that  he  should  keep  them.  I  was  with  him 
almost  two  hours ;  after  which  I  went  for  a  few  minutes 
to  the  rooms  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  whom  I  found  in 
bed  with  her  curtains  drawn,  and  a  good  many  women 
sitting  round  her  in  silence.  I  then  went  to  dine  with  some 
people  who  were  waiting  for  me  in  my  rooms,  intending  to 
go  afterwards  to  Paris.  We  sat  talking  after  dinner  for 
some  time  ;  I  was  on  the  point  of  starting,  when  a  message 
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came  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans  asking  me  to  go  to  his  rooms 
with  some  other  Dukes  who  were  with  me.  We  went  there 
accordingly,  and  found  him  with  the  Duke  de  Sully,  the 
Bishop  of  Metz,  and  some  other  Peers  ;  for  he  had  sent  for 
all  who  could  be  found.  By  this  time  it  was  very  late, 
about  eight  in  the  evening. 

He  addressed  us  at  once  in  a  plausible  speech,  trying  to 
persuade  us  not  to  make  any  innovations  during  the  ceremony 
of  next  day,  as  he  had  given  us  leave  to  do  ;  telling  us  that 
very  important  affairs  of  State  must  necessarily  be  discussed, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  becoming  on  our  part  to  delay  their 
consideration  for  the  sake  of  a  purely  personal  matter.  We 
were  much  surprised  at  this  sudden  change  since  the  morn- 
ing ;  we  looked  at  each  other,  and  said  that  after  all  that 
had  passed  we  could  not  possibly  comply  with  his  request. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  seemed  much  put  out  at  this  ;  he 
admitted  several  times  that  we  had  just  reason  for  complaint 
in  the  affair  of  the  cap,  and  other  aggressions  on  the  part 
of  the  Parliament ;  but  he  said  we  ought  to  choose  a  proper 
time  for  protesting  against  them,  and  not  disturb  so  im- 
portant a  meeting  by  bringing  up  our  private  grievances. 
"  But,  sir,"  I  said,  "  when  the  public  business  is  settled  you 
will  snap  your  fingers  at  us  and  our  grievances ;  if  we  do 
not  take  this  opportunity  you  will  put  us  off  indefinitely, 
and  we  shall  have  sacrificed  our  interest  in  vain  !  "  There- 
upon he  pledged  his  word  solemnly  that,  so  soon  as  pubhc 
aifairs  had  been  arranged,  he  would  decide  all  the  points 
at  issue  between  us  and  the  Parliament  in  our  favour.  I 
begged  him  to  consider  what  he  was  doing,  and  not  promise 
more  than  he  intended  to  perform  ;  for  he  might  rest 
assured  that  we  should  hold  him  to  his  word.  He  repeated 
his  promise,  and  asked  us  to  give  ours  not  to  do  anything 
unusual  during  the  ceremony  next  day. 

My  companions  were  not  pleased,  but  they  were  timid ; 
they  grumbled  to  each  other,  but  did  not  venture  to  speak 
out ;  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  servitude  that 
the  shade  of  the  late  King  frightened  them.  Not  one  of 
them  dared  oppose  the  Prince  who  now  represented  him. 
A  confused  murmur  arose,  which  lasted  some  time ;  seeing 
that  nothing  decisive  would  come  of  it,  I  took  upon  myself 
to  speak  again.  I  reminded  the  Duke  of  Orleans  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  send  word  to  all  the  Peers  who  had  met 
in  M.  de  la  Tremouille's  room  that  morning,  and  still  more 
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difficult  to  convince  them  of  his  formal  promise  to  decide 
the  matters  in  dispute  in  our  favour.  I  asked  him,  there- 
fore, to  agree  that  one  of  our  number,  at  the  opening  of  the 
meeting,  should  rise  and  say  that  we  protested  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Parliament  on  our  dignity  in  the  affair 
of  the  cap  and  other  matters,  but,  being  unwilhng  to  delay 
the  consideration  of  important  pubUc  business,  we  would 
waive  our  protest  on  this  occasion,  relying  on  his  promise 
to  give  a  decision  on  the  questions  in  dispute  so  soon  as  the 
state  of  pubUc  affairs  should  permit.  I  asked  him,  further, 
to  allow  the  speaker  to  appeal  to  him  to  confirm  this  state- 
ment, and  to  renew  his  promise  before  the  whole  assembly. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  breathed  more  freely  on  hearing 
this  ;  he  assented  to  my  suggestion  at  once,  and  begged  me 
to  be  the  spokesman,  renewing  his  assurance  that  when 
his  Regency  had  been  firmly  estabhshed  he  would  proceed 
at  once  to  decide  all  these  points  in  our  favour.  I  said  the 
protest  ought  to  be  made  by  the  Archbishop  of  Reims,  as 
the  senior  Peer ;  and  besides,  I  was  afraid  of  speaking  too 
strongly,  especially  in  my  appeal  to  the  Regent.  But  they 
all  insisted  that  I  should  be  the  speaker  ;  the  Archbishop 
declared  he  would  not  undertake  it,  for  he  knew  I  could  do 
it  much  better  :  the  sort  of  thing  people  always  say  when 
they  want  to  get  out  of  an  unpleasant  task  ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  said  he  did  not  mind  how  strongly  I  worded  my 
appeal  to  him.  So  the  question  was  settled  in  this  way, 
to  our  great  regret ;  and  we  arranged  that  each  of  us  should 
send  to  the  absent  Peers  who  lived  nearest  to  him,  asking 
them  to  meet  at  the  Archbishop's  house  at  five  o'clock  next 
morning,  for  urgent  and  important  business.  It  was  ten 
o'clock  when  we  arrived  at  Paris,  and  we  proceeded  at  once 
to  send  the  messages  to  the  other  Peers. 

Next  morning,  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  nearly  all 
the  Peers  were  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Reims,  at  the  end  of  the  Pont-Royal.  The  Archbishop 
reported  what  had  taken  place  over-night ;  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  grumbling,  but  as  there  was  no  help  for  it  the  decision 
arrived  at  in  the  Regent's  room  was  confirmed.  I  tried 
again  to  get  out  of  making  the  protest,  but  they  would  not 
hear  of  it ;  I  was  exhorted  to  acquit  myself  with  courage  ; 
and,  above  aU,  not  to  spare  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  my 
appeal  to  him,  since  he  had  shown  so  little  consideration 
for  us,  and  gone  back  from  his  word. 
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This  made  me  tMak  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  calm 
them  down  a  little.  I  reminded  them  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  in  a  very  diiScult  position,  between  the  Par- 
liament which  was  the  custodian  of  the  King's  will  and 
codicil,  and  the  bastards  for  whose  advantage  those  docu- 
ments had  no  doubt  been  composed ;  it  was  of  vital  con- 
sequence to  him,  to  the  State,  and,  I  might  add,  to  our- 
selves, that  the  bastards  should  not  remain  in  possession 
of  the  authority  which  the  King  had  in  aU  probabihty 
bequeathed  to  them ;  and  we  could  hardly  blame  him  if, 
at  this  critical  moment,  he  declined,  by  interfering  in  a 
private  quarrel  of  our  own,  to  run  the  risk  of  offending  the 
Parliament  and  causing  it  to  side  with  the  bastards.  He 
had  given  us  proofs  of  his  good- will,  I  added ;  when  he  was 
once  invested  with  the  full  authority  of  a  Eegent  he  would 
feel  grateful  to  us  for  not  pressing  our  claims,  and  would 
no  doubt  fulfil  his  promise  to  settle  the  disputed  points  in 
our  favour. 

This  short  address  seemed  to  bring  them  to  a  more  reason- 
able frame  of  mind.  It  was  now  past  seven  in  the  morning  ; 
we  got  into  our  coaches  and  drove  off  in  procession  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Parhament. 

We  found  it  already  assembled.  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
M.  d'Harcourt,  and  two  or  three  other  Peers  were  there ; 
they  had  sent  word  to  the  Archbishop  of  Reims  that  they 
would  abide  by  any  decision  we  might  come  to  at  the  meeting, 
but  they  were  unable  to  attend  in  person  as  they  had  to  be 
present  at  the  reception  of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld.  That 
Duke  had  hitherto  decHned  to  take  his  seat,  being  still  dis- 
pleased at  the  King's  decision  giving  me  precedence  over 
him ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  miss  this  important  meeting, 
and  had  therefore  been  received  that  very  morning.  I  was 
told  that  the  First-President  had  suggested  to  him  that  he 
should  protest  against  the  King's  decision,  assuring  him  that 
the  Parliament  would  take  his  side.  The  Duke  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  however,  rephed,  very  honourably,  that  he 
looked  upon  the  King's  decision  as  final,  and  had  no  inten- 
tion of  appeahng  against  it ;  at  which  the  First-President 
seemed  rather  taken  aback.  The  worthy  man  was  only  try- 
ing to  sow  discord  among  us ;  fortunately,  M.  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld perceived  what  a  blunder  it  would  be  to  appeal 
from  the  King  to  the  Parhament,  and  dechned  to  walk  into 
the  snare.    As  soon  as  I  came  in  he  made  room  for   me 
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above  him,  and  I  was  half  inclined  to  say  something  polite 
about  what  had  just  passed  between  him  and  the  First- 
President,  but  on  second  thoughts  I  determined  to  give 
him  a  little  more  time  to  get  over  his  displeasure ;  for  he 
was  a  surly  sort  of  man,  and  he  might  not  have  taken 
my  compliment  in  good  part. 

We  had  not  been  in  our  places  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  when  the  bastards  arrived.  M.  du  Maine  was  fairly 
bursting  with  joy ;  the  term  may  seem  strange,  but  no 
other  is  adequate  to  describe  his  demeanour.  Under  his 
look  of  cheerful  satisfaction  it  was  easy  to  perceive  audacity 
and  self-confidence,  though  he  seemed  to  be  endeavouring 
pohtely  to  repress  these  sentiments.  Having  advanced 
some  steps,  he  bowed  to  the  Presidents  with  an  air  of  jubila- 
tion, which  was  reflected'  perceptibly  in  the  bow  returned 
by  the  First-President.  To  the  Peers  he  bowed  gravely, 
not  to  say  respectfully,  three  times  ;  I  watched  him  atten- 
tively throughout,  and  I  noticed  that  the  bows  returned  to 
him  from  all  quarters  were  stiff  and  formal.  His  brother 
bore  himself  with  his  usual  coolness  and  tranquillity. 

We  had  hardly  resumed  our  seats  when  M.  le  Due  entered, 
followed  immediately  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  I  allowed 
the  noise  occasioned  by  his  arrival  to  subside  ;  then,  seeing 
that  the  First-President  was  about  to  speak,  I  made  a  sign 
with  my  hand,  took  off  my  hat  and  replaced  it,  and  addressed 
the  assemblage.  I  said  I  was  requested  by  the  Peers  to 
announce  that,  as  urgent  and  important  pubUc  business 
was  to  be  considered,  they  consented  on  that  occasion  to 
tolerate  the  very  unbecoming  innovations  of  the  Parliament 
in  the  affair  of  the  cap  and  other  matters,  for  they  would 
not  let  their  private  grievances  stand  in  the  way  of  state 
affairs  ;  but  I  was  directed,  in  their  name,  to  enter  a  formal 
protest  against  all  such  innovations  and  encroachments  on 
our  rights.  I  declared,  further,  that,  in  abstaining  from 
bringing  forward  our  complaints,  we  did  so  relying  on  the 
solemn  promise  made  to  us  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  decide 
these  questions  as  soon  as  the  state  of  public  business  should 
allow.  I  added  that  he  had  given  me  leave  to  make  this 
declaration,  and  also  to  call  upon  him  to  confirm  what  I 
said  about  his  promise,  and  (raising  my  hat  and  putting  it 
on  again),  I  hereby  appealed  to  him  accordingly. 

The  profound  silence  which  prevailed  while  I  was  speaking 
testified  to  the  surprise  of  the  assembly.     The  Duke  of 
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Orleans  raised  his  hat,  and  with  a  rather  embarrassed  look 
confirmed  my  statement  in  a  low  voice.  I  looked  at  M.  du 
Maine,  who  seemed  pleased  to  have  got  off  so  easily ;  my 
neighbours  told  me  that  he  showed  some  alarm  when  I 
began  to  speak. 

A  brief  silence  followed  my  protest :  the  First-President 
then  turned  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  said  a  few  words 
in  a  low  voice  ;  after  which  he  ordered  a  deputation  of  the 
Parliament  to  bring  in  the  King's  wlU  and  codicil.  During 
the  brief  interval  which  ensued  every  one  sat  silent  without 
moviug  from  his  place ;  the  public  were  supposed  to  be 
excluded,  but  the  Grand  Chamber  was  nevertheless  crowded 
with  interested  spectators  of  all  classes.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  allowed  himself  to  be  beguiled  into  believing 
that,  in  case  of  necessity,  he  might  reckon  on  the  support  of 
England ;  for  this  reason  he  had  caused  a  place  to  be  re- 
served for  Lord  Stair  in  one  of  the  galleries.  This  was  the 
work  of  the  Duke  de  NoaUles,  Canillac,  and  the  Abbe 
Dubois.  There  was,  however,  readier  support  at  hand ; 
the  regiment  of  Guards  had  quietly  occupied  all  the  ap- 
proaches, and  officers  with  picked  soldiers  were  scattered 
about  in  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  Duke  de  Guiche 
himself,  who  had  resigned  his  dukedom  to  his  son,  was 
present  in  a  recess  ;  he  had  driven  a  bargain  with  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  was  to  receive  600,000  livres  for  this  service. 
During  the  King's  lifetime  he  had  given  himself  out  as  a 
supporter  of  the  bastards  ;  they  had  counted  upon  him, 
but  soon  found  themselves  mistaken.  He  was  the  only 
person  who  profited  by  this  precaution ;  for,  though  the 
business  of  the  assembly  did  not  pass  off  quite  smoothly, 
there  was  never  the  slightest  sign  of  any  disorder  or  dis- 
turbance. 

The  deputation  soon  returned  and  handed  the  will  and 
codicil  to  the  First-President,  who,  without  letting  them 
out  of  his  hands,  presented  them  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans ; 
he  then  passed  them  down  the  bench  of  the  presidents-d- 
mortier  to  Dreux,  a  counsellor,  saying  that  he  had  a  good 
voice,  and  from  the  place  where  he  was  sitting  would  be 
able  to  make  himself  heard  by  everybody.  As  may  be 
supposed,  the  reading  of  the  documents  was  eagerly  listened 
to,  amid  profound  silence  ;  all  eyes  and  ears  were  fixed  on 
the  reader.  In  spite  of  his  joy,  M.  du  Maine  was  obviously 
ill  at  ease  ;  he  was  like  a  man  when  the  moment  has  arrived 
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for  him  to  undergo  a  severe  operation.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
listened  with  quiet  attention,  apparently  unmoved.  As 
the  reader  proceeded  I  noticed  a  sort  of  stupefied  indigna- 
tion depicted  on  all  faces,  and  when  he  came  to  the  codicil 
a  visible  thrill  passed  through  the  assembly.  M.  du  Maine 
perceived  it,  for  his  eyes  were  fixed  intently  on  people's 
countenances  ;  he  turned  pale,  and  kept  glancing  at  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  see  how  he  took  it. 

When  the  reading  was  at  an  end  the  Duke  of  Orleans  rose 
and  cast  his  eyes  round  the  assembly.  He  began  by  ex- 
pressing his  regret  for  the  late  King  and  saying  a  few  words 
in  his  praise.  Then,  raising  his  voice,  he  said  he  approved 
of  the  testamentary  dispositions  to  which  we  had  just 
listened  so  far  as  the  choice  of  persons  to  superintend  the 
King's  education  was  concerned ;  he  also  approved  of  the 
late  King's  arrangements  for  the  important  and  useful  in- 
stitution at  St.  Cyr.  As  for  the  provisions  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  he  intended  to  deal  separately  with 
those  contained  in  the  will  itself,  and  those  in  the  codicil. 
He  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  them,  he  proceeded,  with  what 
the  late  King  had  said  to  himself  during  the  last  days  of  his 
Ufe,  or  with  his  public  assurances  that  he  would  find  nothing 
to  displease  him  in  his  testamentary  dispositions.  He 
thought  the  King  could  not  have  realised  the  full  con- 
sequences of  the  arrangements  which  he  had  been  induced 
to  make  (looking  at  M.  du  Maine  as  he  spoke).  A  Council 
of  Regency  had  been  nominated,  with  such  ample  powers 
that  no  shred  of  authority  was  left  to  himself  :  this  was  not 
only  an  infringement  of  his  birthright,  but  a  personal  slight 
to  which  he  could  not  submit  consistently  with  honour, 
and  he  had  sufficient  confidence  in  that  assembly  to  believe 
that  his  authority  as  Regent  would  be  declared  such  as  it 
ought  to  be,  namely,  complete  and  independent.  As  for 
the  Council  of  Regency,  he  did  not  dispute  that  there  ought 
to  be  such  a  Council  for  the  consideration  of  public  affairs  ; 
but  the  nomination  of  its  members  ought  to  be  left  to  him- 
self, for  he  could  not  discuss  such  affairs  freely  except  with 
persons  who  possessed  his  own  confidence  in  addition  to  the 
approval  of  the  public. 

This  brief  address  seemed  to  make  a  great  impression. 
M.  du  Maine  made  an  attempt  to  say  something,  but,  as  he 
was  taking  off  his  hat,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  bending  forward 
so  as  to  speak  across  M.  le  Due,  said  drily,  "  Wait  till  it  is 
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your  turn,  sir  !  "  In  an  instant  the  whole  business  was 
settled  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ; 
the  Council  of  Regency  nominated  by  the  late  King  was 
annulled,  with  all  its  powers  ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
declared  Regent,  with  full  authority  ;  the  appointment  of 
a  fresh  Council  of  Regency  was  left  in  his  hands.  It  was  to 
be  merely  a  deliberative  body,  in  which  the  Regent  was  to 
have  a  casting-vote,  in  addition  to  his  original  vote,  in  the 
event  of  a  tie.  Thus  all  power  of  dispensing  punishments 
and  favours  was  left  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  This  decision 
was  greeted  with  such  loud  and  general  applause  that  M.  du 
Maine  dared  not  say  a  word  ;  he  held  himself  in  reserve  to 
defend  the  codicil ;  and  indeed,  if  its  provisions  were  upheld, 
all  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  previous  success  would  be  rendered 
unavailing. 

After  a  few  moments  of  silence  the  Duke  of  Orleans  again 
rose.  He  said  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  persons 
who  had  suggested  the  provisions  of  the  will,  not  content 
with  making  themselves  the  real  governors  of  the  country, 
had  thought  it  necessary  in  their  own  interests  to  secure 
complete  control  over  the  Court  and  Paris,  over  the  King's 
person  and  his  own.  The  Parliament,  he  added,  had  ap- 
parently agreed  with  him  that  the  provisions  of  the  will 
were  not  only  incompatible  with  his  personal  honour,  but 
subversive  of  aU  laws  and  ancient  customs  ;  but  these  laws 
and  customs  were  violated  to  an  even  greater  degree  by  the 
codicil,  which  threatened  his  liberty,  and  even  his  hfe; 
which,  moreover,  placed  the  young  King  in  a  position  of 
complete  dependence  on  the  persons  who  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  a  dying  monarch's  weakness  to  extort  from  him 
concessions  which  he  could  not  have  properly  understood. 
He  wound  up  by  declaring  that  the  duties  of  a  Regent  could 
not  possibly  be  carried  out  under  such  conditions,  and  he 
did  not  doubt  that  the  Parliament,  in  its  wisdom,  would  see 
fit  to  annul  a  codicil  which  was  quite  indefensible  and  would 
inevitably  plunge  the  country  into  serious  misfortunes. 

While  he  was  thus  speaking  a  dull  silence  prevailed,  ex- 
pressive of  the  tacit  sympathy  of  the  assemblage.  M.  du 
Maine,  who  had  turned  red  and  pale  alternately,  now  rose  ; 
and  this  time  the  Duke  of  Orleans  did  not  interfere.  He 
said  that  the  King's  education,  and  consequently  the  care 
of  his  person,  being  entrusted  to  him,  it  followed  naturally 
that  he  ought  to  have  complete  control  of  the  royal  house- 
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hold,  both  civil  and  military ;  otherwise  he  would  be 
unable  to  enforce  obedience,  and  could  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  King's  safety.  He  went  on  to  speak  of 
his  devotion  to  the  late  Kong,  which,  he  said,  was  so  well 
known  to  him  that  he  returned  it  by  placing  his  sole  con- 
fidence ra  him. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  here  interrupted  him,  and  took 
exception  to  this  last  statement ;  M.  du  Maine  tried  to  soften 
it  by  speaking  in  praise  of  Marshal  de  Villeroy,  to  whom, 
he  said,  the  late  King  also  extended  his  confidence,  as  he 
had  shown  by  associating  him  with  himself,  though  in  a 
subordinate  capacity,  in  the  same  duties.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  replied  that  the  late  King  could  not  have  intended 
to  place  more  complete  confidence  in  any  one  than  in  him- 
self ;  and  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  exercise  his  func- 
tions on  sufferance,  subject  to  the  authority  of  persons  who, 
by  obtaining  the  control  of  the  regiments  of  Guards,  had 
made  themselves  absolute  masters  of  Paris  and  its  sur- 
roundings. 

A  warm  dispute  ensued  ;  seeing  that  it  was  degenerating 
into  an  unseemly  wrangle,  I  made  a  sign  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  to  go  out  and  finish  the  discussion  in  an  adjoining 
room  which  happened  to  be  empty.  What  chiefly  moved 
me  to  do  this  was  that  I  perceived  that  M.  du  Maine  was 
recovering  his  courage,  and  indistinct  hints  were  being 
dropped  about  a  compromise ;  moreover,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  placing  himself  in  a  false  position  by  condescend- 
ing to  plead  his  cause  with  M.  du  Maine. 

He  was  very  short-sighted,  and,  being  engrossed  in  his 
argument,  he  did  not  see  the  signs  I  made  him.  After  a 
minute  or  two  I  got  up,  and,  moving  towards  him,  said  :  "  If 
you  would  go  into  the  adjoining  room.  Sir,  with  M.  du  Maine, 
you  would  be  able  to  talk  more  at  your  ease  "  ;  and,  drawing 
still  nearer  to  him,  I  looked  earnestly  at  him  and  made  a 
sign  with  my  hand  which  he  was  able  to  distinguish.  He 
nodded  in  reply,  and  I  had  hardly  regained  my  seat  when  I 
saw  him  leave  the  hall,  accompanied  by  M.  du  Maine.  I 
could  not  see  who  else  went,  for  the  whole  assemblage  rose 
as  they  went  out,  resuming  their  seats  immediately  in 
silence.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Count  de  Toulouse  also 
went  into  the  adjoining  room,  followed  by  M.  le  Due. 

After  some  time  the  Duke  de  la  Force  went  to  see  what 
was  going  on.     He  did  not  remain  long ;  when  he  came  back 
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he  passed  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  and  myself,  and, 
thrusting  his  head  between  the  Duke  de  Sully's  head  and 
mine  (for  he  did  not  wish  La  Rochefoucauld  to  overhear)  he 
whispered  to  me  :  "  For  Heaven's  sake  go  in  there  ;  things 
are  taking  a  bad  turn  ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  giving  way. 
Go  in,  and  break  off  the  discussion  ;  get  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
to  come  back,  and,  as  soon  as  he  has  resumed  his  seat,  to 
adjourn  the  business  till  after  dinner.  During  the  interval," 
added  La  Force,  "  let  him  summon  the  law-officers  of  the 
Crown  to  the  Palais-Royal,  and  send  fitting  messages  to 
any  doubtful  Peers,  and  also  to  the  leading  spirits  among 
the  magistrates." 

I  thought  this  good  and  seasonable  advice ;  I  rose  at 
once  and  went  to  the  next  room.  There  I  saw  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  M.  du  Maine  standing  before  the  fireplace, 
holding  a  lively  discussion  in  a  low  voice,  both  looking  much 
excited.  They  were  surrounded  by  a  rather  numerous  ring 
of  spectators,  who,  however,  remained  at  a  distance,  leaving 
a  vacant  space  round  the  fireplace  ;  among  them  were  M.  le 
Due  and  the  Count  de  Toulouse.  I  looked  at  this  spectacle 
for  a  moment,  and  then  drew  near  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  something  to  say.  "  What 
is  the  matter  now  ?  "  said  he,  very  impatiently.  "  I  have 
something  very  urgent  to  tell  you,  Sir,"  I  replied.  He  went 
on  talking  to  M.  du  Maine ;  I  again  approached  him,  and 
he  turned  his  head  to  Usten.  "  No,  no.  Sir,"  I  said,  "  not 
like  that ;  come  with  me  " ;  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
I  drew  him  away  from  the  fireplace.  The  Count  de  Toulouse 
fell  back  some  distance  to  make  way  for  us,  as  did  the  rest 
of  the  circle  on  that  side ;  M.  du  Maine  also  withdrew  a  Httle. 
I  whispered  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  that  he  had  nothing 
to  gain  by  continuing  the  discussion,  for  M.  du  Maine  would 
certainly  not  be  argued  into  giving  up  the  codicil ;  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  adjourn  the  assembly,  etc., 
giving  him  M.  de  la  Force's  advice.  "  You  are  right," 
he  said;  "I  will  do  so."  "But  do  it  at  once,"  I  added; 
"  do  not  let  them  put  you  off  with  trifles.  It  is  to  M.  de  la 
Force  that  you  owe  this  advice ;  he  sent  me  in  to  give  it 
you."  He  left  me  without  another  word,  and,  going  up  to 
M.  du  Maine,  told  him  it  was  too  late  to  go  on  with  the 
business,  and  it  would  be  resumed  after  dinner. 

As  he  was  retiring  M.  le  Due  came  up  to  him,  and  a  short 
coUoquy  ensued,  which  seemed  to  pass  off  quite  amicably, 
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though  M.  le  Due  seemed  very  much  in  earnest  about  some- 
thing. They  had  to  pass  close  to  me  on  my  way  back  to  the 
Grand  Chamber,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  told  me  that  M. 
le  Due  had  asked  for  the  appointment  of  Chief  of  the  Council 
of  Regency,  since  the  provisions  of  the  will  were  to  be  set 
aside ;  and  he  had  granted  his  request.  Madame  la  Duchesse 
had  for  some  time  been  making  advances  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  he  had  received  them  favourably,  with  a  view 
to  strengthening  his  position  against  M.  du  Maine.  He  had, 
I  fancy,  been  ashamed  to  tell  me  that  he  had  promised  this 
office  to  M.  le  Due  ;  but  I  beheve  there  had  been  a  promise, 
and  that  M.  le  Due  called  upon  him  to  fulfil  it  rather  than 
ask  a  favour.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  told  me  that  he  in- 
tended to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  to  the  Parliament 
before  adjourning  the  meeting ;  I  gave  M.  le  Due  a  look 
signifying  approval  and  congratulation  ;  and  we  re-entered 
the  Grand  Chamber. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  at  once  addressed  the  assemblage, 
saying  that  he  would  not  trespass  on  their  patience  any 
longer  at  that  late  hour,  but  would  resume  the  business 
after  dinner.  He  proceeded  to  inform  them  that  he  had 
thought  fit  to  appoint  M.  le  Due  Chief  of  the  Council  of 
Regency ;  and,  further,  that  since  the  Parhament  had  sup- 
ported him  in  claiming  what  was  justly  due  to  his  birthright 
and  his  position  as  Regent,  he  proposed  to  lay  before  it  his 
plans  for  the  government  of  the  country.  In  the  meantime 
he  intended  to  profit  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  its 
members,  and  from  that  moment  restored  to  the  Parlia- 
ment its  ancient  privilege  of  making  remonstrances.  These 
words  were  received  with  loud  and  general  applause,  and 
the  sitting  was  immediately  adjourned. 

I  was  engaged  to  dine  that  day  with  Cardinal  de  NoaUles ; 
but  I  felt  how  important  it  was  to  make  a  good  use  of  the 
interval ;  and  I  was  unwilling  to  leave  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
to  himself,  a  point  which  M.  de  la  Force  had  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  me  as  soon  as  I  had  returned  to  the  Grand 
Chamber.  I  went  up  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  whis- 
pered :  "  Every  moment  is  precious ;  I  wiU  follow  you  to 
the  Palais-Royal."  As  I  got  into  my  coach  I  sent  a  message 
of  apology  to  Cardinal  de  NoaUles,  and  then  went  to  the 
Palais-Royal,  where  a  large  crowd  had  assembled  out  of 
curiosity,  including  some  who  had  been  present  at  the  sitting. 
AU  my  acquaintances  asked  eagerly  for  news  ;   I  contented 
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myself  with  replying  that  everything  was  going  on  well  and 
according  to  rule,  but  that  the  business  was  not  yet  con- 
cluded. I  found  the  Duke  of  Orleans  alone  with  Canillac, 
who  had  been  waiting  for  him.  We  settled  our  plans,  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  sent  for  the  Procureur-General,  Dagues- 
seau,  and  for  Joli  de  Fleuri,  Chief  Advocate-General.  It 
was  now  nearly  two  o'clock,  and  dinner  was  served  at  a  small 
table  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  CanUlac,  Conflans,  his  First 
Gentleman  of  the  Chamber,  and  myself.  I  may  remark,  in 
passing  that  I  never  again  dined  with  him,  except  on  one 
occasion,  at  the  Duchess  of  Orleans'  house  at  Bagnolet. 

Marshal  de  VUleroy  had  remained  at  Versailles,  and  had 
requested  Goesbriant,  Desmarets'  son-in-law,  to  send  him 
frequent  intelligence  from  the  palace.  He  received  three 
couriers  from  him  at  short  intervals,  with  news  which  con- 
vinced him  that  the  codicil  would  be  upheld,  and  the  will 
virtually  re--established.  He  and  his  old  love,  Madame  de 
Ventadour,  were  so  overjoyed  in  consequence  that  they 
could  not  keep  their  feelings  to  themselves,  but  spread  a , 
rumour  all  over  Versailles  that  M.  du  Maine  had  triumphed 
completely  over  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Paris  was  also 
deceived  by  a  similar  report,  spread  abroad  by  the  emis- 
saries of  M.  du  Maine.  But  his  triumph  was  not  of  long 
duration. 

It  was  nearly  four  when  we  returned  to  the  palace ;  I 
preceded  the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  a  few  minutes,  and  found 
the  assembly  already  in  their  places.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
every  one  looked  at  me  with  much  curiosity ;  perhaps  they 
knew  where  I  had  been.  I  was  careful,  however,  not  to 
betray  anything  by  my  demeanour.  As  I  passed  the  Duke 
de  la  Force  I  told  him  that  his  advice  had  been  most 
salutary,  and  I  hoped  everything  was  going  on  well  in 
consequence  ;  I  said  I  had  let  the  Duke  of  Orleans  know 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  it. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  arrived  almost  immediately  ;  when 
the  commotion  caused  by  his  entrance  had  subsided  he 
informed  the  Court  that  he  had  been  unable  to  come  to  any 
agreement  with  M.  du  Maine  ;  he  must,  therefore,  call  the 
attention  of  the  Parliament  once  more  to  the  extraordinary 
codicil  which  had  been  extorted  from  the  late  King  on  his 
death-bed.  Its  provisions,  he  said,  were  far  more  objec- 
tionable than  those  of  the  will,  which  the  Court  had  already 
decided  to  annul ;    by  giving  M.  du  Maine  control  of  the 
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royal  household,  military  as  well  as  civil,  it  would  make 
him  absolute  master  of  the  King's  person,  of  the  Court,  of 
Paris,  and  consequently  of  the  whole  country  ;  the  liberty 
and  even  the  life  of  the  Regent  would  also  be  at  his  mercy, 
for  he  could  have  him  arrested  at  any  moment.  He 
thought  the  Court  would  agree  that  M.  du  Maine  could  not 
be  allowed  to  hold  such  a  position,  for  which  there  was 
absolutely  no  precedent ;  reljdng  on  the  wisdom,  prudence, 
and  patriotism  of  the  Parliament,  he  called  on  it  for  a 
declaration  of  its  opinion  on  the  subject. 

M.  du  Maine  then  showed  himself  as  contemptible  on 
the  field  of  action  as  he  had  been  formidable  in  the  obscurity 
of  a  private  meeting.  He  looked  like  a  man  under  sentence 
of  death  ;  and  his  face,  usually  so  rosy,  was  ghastly  pale. 
He  muttered  some  almost  unintelligible  sentences  in  reply, 
with  an  air  as  respectful  and  humble  as  it  had  been  audacious 
in  the  morning.  While  he  was  yet  speaking  the  votes 
were  being  given,  and  the  complete  abrogation  of  the 
codicil  was  carried  by  acclamation.  The  proceedings  were 
quite  irregular,  as  they  had  been  in  the  case  of  the  wiU ; 
they  were  the  effect  of  a  sudden  outburst  of  indignation. 
The  law-officers  of  the  Crown  ought  to  have  spoken  before 
the  votes  were  given  ;  and  indeed,  the  First-President  had 
not  called  upon  the  members  of  the  Court  for  their  votes, 
they  were  given  spontaneously.  Daguesseau  and  Fleuri 
therefore  proceeded  to  address  the  Assembly ;  the  first 
spoke  briefly,  but  Fleuri  made  a  very  eloquent  speech.  As 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  libraries,  I  will  content  myself  with 
reporting  his  conclusion  :  like  Daguesseau's,  it  was  in  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  every  point. 

When  they  had  finished,  M.  du  Maine,  seeing  that  he 
was  completely  beaten,  had  recourse  to  a  last  expedient. 
With  more  force  than  could  have  been  expected  of  him,  he 
submitted  that,  if  he  were  deprived  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  codicil,  he  could  no  longer  be  held 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  King's  person,  and  demanded 
to  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility  except  for  the  super- 
intendence of  his  education.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  replied  : 
"  Certainly,  sir ;  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable."  There- 
upon the  First-President,  who  was  as  much  cast  down  as 
M.  du  Maine  himseK,  formally  took  the  votes. 

They  were  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  decisions  already 
arrived  at.    Not  a  shred  of  power  was  left  to  M.  du  Maine  ; 
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all  authority  was  declared  to  be  vested  in  the  Regent,  who 
could  appoint  and  remove  members  of  the  Council  of 
Regency  as  he  chose,  and  also  make  such  changes  in  the 
form  of  the  administration  as  he  thought  necessary.  AU 
pubho  business  of  importance  was,  however,  to  be  decided 
in  the  Council  of  Regency,  the  Regent  having  a  casting- 
vote  in  the  event  of  a  tie.  M.  le  Due  was  declared  Chief 
of  this  Council  under  the  Regent.  While  aU  this  was  being 
decided  M.  du  Maine  sat  motionless  with  downcast  eyes, 
looking  more  dead  than  aUve.  His  son  and  brother  showed 
no  signs  of  interest  in  the  proceedings.  The  decision  was 
received  with  loud  applause  by  the  spectators  in  the  room 
itself,  in  which  the  crowd  which  filled  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing joined  as  the  news  reached  it. 

When  silence  was  restored,  which  was  not  for  some  time, 
the  Regent  addressed  the  assembly  in  pohte  and  dignified 
terms,  thanking  it  for  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and 
declaring  that  he  would  endeavour  to  use  his  authority 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
the  time  had  now  arrived  for  him  to  explain  the  changes  he 
thought  necessary  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  he  did  so  with  the  more  confidence  because  he 
merely  proposed  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  (for  he  spoke  of  him  by  that  name),  which  had 
been  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death.  After  refer- 
ring in  brief  but  eloquent  terms  to  the  great  abUity  and 
high  principles  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  announced 
that,  besides  the  supreme  Council  of  Regency,  he  proposed 
to  estabhsh  five  others,  and  to  two  of  them,  the  Councils 
for  ecclesiastical  and  home  affairs,  he  intended  to  appoint 
some  magistrates  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  in  order  to 
profit  by  their  experience  in  aU  matters  relating  to  juris- 
prudence and  the  internal  government  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  those  which  concerned  the  liberties  of  the  GaUican  Church. 

The  magistrates  broke  into  loud  applause  at  this  announce- 
ment, in  which  the  crowd  joined.  The  First-President 
very  curtly  offered  his  congratulations  to  the  Regent,  who 
then  rose  ;    and  the  assembly  was  at  an  end. 

It  was  now  very  late,  and  the  Regent  went  straight  to 

Versailles,  in  order  to  see  the  King  before  he  went  to  bed, 

as  if  to  report  what  had  passed.     There  he  received  the 

forced  congratulations  of  the  two  old  lovers,^  and  then 

1  Marshal  de  Villeroy  and  Madame  de  Ventadoiir. 
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went  to  Madame's  rooms.  She  hastened  to  meet  and  em- 
brace him  ;  when  her  first  inquiries  were  satisfied  and 
their  mutual  rejoicings  were  over,  she  told  him  that  aU 
she  desired  was  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  to  see  his 
glory  established  by  a  good  and  wise  administration. 
There  was  only  one  thing  she  would  ask  him,  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  honour  and  credit,  and  she  hoped  he  would 
promise  it  solemnly  ;  it  was,  never  to  give  employment, 
however  trifling,  to  the  Abb6  Dubois,  for  she  knew  him 
to  be  the  greatest  rogue  and  scoundrel  in  the  world  ;  if  he 
once  made  good  his  footing  he  would  never  rest  tiU  he  had 
a  finger  in  everything,  and  he  was  a  man  who  would  seU 
the  Regent,  and  the  country  as  well,  for  his  own  personal 
profit.  She  said  a  good  many  other  things  about  him, 
and  pressed  her  son  so  hard  that  at  last  she  extracted  a 
positive  promise  never  to  employ  him. 

I  arrived  at  Versailles  myself  an  hour  later.  I  went 
first  to  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  who  was  highly  delighted  ; 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  just  left  her.  Then  I  went  to  see 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  did  her  best  to  seem  pleased. 
I  avoided  going  into  particulars  with  her,  on  the  plea  that  I 
must  go  and  rest,  and  indeed  I  stood  greatly  in  need  of  it. 
Next  morning  I  heard  that  the  Regent  had  given  his  word 
never  to  employ  Dubois.  Unfortunately,  we  shaU  see  only 
too  soon  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  "  word  "  was  indeed  a 
word,  and  nothing  more ;  that  is,  a  mere  sound  setting 
the  air  in  motion. 


CHAPTER    XX 
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The  Begent  holds  two  Councils — The  late  King's  heart  taken  to  the 
Jesuits'  Church — The  Regent  calls  on  Madame  de  Maintenon  at 
St.  Cyr — Removal  of  the  young  King  to  Vincennes — Release  of 
prisoners  under  lettres  de  cachet — Canillac  urges  immediate  appoint- 
ment of  Cardinal  de  Noailles  as  President  of  the  Council  for  Ecclesi- 
astical affairs — His  reasons  and  the  Regent's  consent^Composition 
of  the  other  Councils — The  Prince  de  Courtenay's  petition — His  suicide 
and  subsequent  extinction  of  his  family — I  reconcile  myself  with  the 
Marshal  de  Villeroy — Amelot  returns  from  Rome — His  story  of  the 
Pope — Revocation  of  the  Edict  establishing  Coast  Guards — Pont- 
chartrain's  malpractices  exposed — He  consults  me — The  Marquis  de 
Sandricourt — I  attempt  to  arrange  a  suitable  marriage  for  him,  but 
do  not  succeed — The  late  King's  funeral — Agitation  against  the 
Dukes — The  Duke  de  Noailles'  treachery. 

Next  day  the  Regent  held  two  Councils  at  Versailles,  at 
which  only  the  late  King's  Ministers  were  present ;  that  is, 
Marshal  de  VUleroy  ;  Voysin,  Chancellor  of  France  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  ;  Torcy,  Foreign  Secretary,  who 
also  had  the  Post  Office  ;  and  Desmarets,  Controller-General 
of  Finance.  They  had  been  nominated  by  the  King's  wiU 
to  compose  the  Council  of  Regency  together  with  the  two 
bastards,  Marshals  Villars,  Harcourt,  TaUard,  and  HuxeUes, 
and  M.  le  Due  as  soon  as  he  should  have  completed  his 
twenty-fourth  year.  But,  after  the  decision  arrived  at  iu 
Parliament  on  the  previous  day,  the  Regent  had  full 
powers  to  compose  the  Council  of  Regency  as  he  pleased ; 
and  these  gentlemen  were  in  a  great  state  of  alarm  about 
their  future  position. 

On  Thursday  the  5th  the  King  received  formal  addresses 
from  the  Parliament  and  other  public  bodies  ;  and  on  the 
same  day  it  was  announced  that  there  would  be  great 
reductions  in  the  Royal  Household,  the  Department  of 
Buildings  and  the  hunting  estabhshments  being  reduced 
to  the  standard  of  Louis  XIII's  reign.  On  Friday  the  6th 
Cardinal  de  Rohan  bore  the  late  King's  heart  to  the  Jesuits' 
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Church,  with  very  little  pomp  or  ceremony  ;  it  was  re- 
marked that  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  persons  were 
present  on  the  occasion,  beyond  those  on  official  duty.  I 
need  not  expatiate  on  this  prompt  forgetfulness  and  in- 
gratitude ;  like  my  father  before  me,  I  have  never  once 
missed  attendance  at  the  anniversary  service  for  Louis  XIII 
at  St.  Denis  ;  I  have  already  attended  it  on  fifty-two  occa- 
sions, and  I  have  never  seen  a  single  person  there  except 
myself. 

On  the  same  day  the  Regent  performed  an  action  which, 
if  it  had  been  inspired  by  religious  motives,  would  have 
been  of  the  highest  possible  merit ;  but  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  was  simply  contemptible,  because  religion  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and  a  sense  of  self-respect  ought  to 
have  prevented  him  from  showing  so  openly  that  it  was 
possible  to  persecute  him  in  the  most  cruel  and  malignant 
manner  with  perfect  impunity.  He  went  at  eight  in  the 
morning  to  visit  Madame  de  Maintenon  at  St.  Cyr,  and 
remained  for  nearly  an  hour  in  the  company  of  this  enemy, 
who  had  done  her  best  to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold,  and 
quite  lately  had  endeavoured,  by  the  monstrous  provisions 
of  the  King's  will  and  codicil,  to  deliver  him  up,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  to  the  Duke  of  Maine. 

During  this  interview  he  assured  Madame  de  Maintenon 
that  the  monthly  allowance  of  4,000  Uvres  made  her  by  the 
late  King  should  be  continued,  and  brought  to  her  on  the 
first  day  of  every  month  by  the  Diike  de  NoaUles,  who 
was  apparently  the  instigator  of  this  visit.  The  Regent 
told  her  that,  if  she  wanted  more,  she  had  only  to  ask  for 
it,  and  assured  her  of  his  protection  for  St.  Cyr.  Before 
he  left  he  saw  all  the  young  ladies  assembled  in  their  class- 
rooms. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  besides  the  estate  of  Main- 
tenon and  the  other  property  accumulated  by  this  cele- 
brated and  pernicious  old  witch,  the  wealthy  establishment 
of  St.  Cyr  was  bound  by  the  terms  of  its  foundation  to 
receive  her  if  ever  she  wished  to  retire  thither ;  to  obey 
her  as  its  Superior  in  every  way,  and  to  bear  the  whole 
expense  of  maintaining  her  and  such  household  as  she 
chose  to  bring  with  her ;  and  this  engagement  was  scrupu- 
lously carried  out  up  to  the  time  of  her  death.  So  there 
was  no  necessity  for  this  handsome  present  of  48,000  livres 
per  annum  ;    the  Duke  of  Orleans  would  have  done  quite 
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enough  if  he  had  deigned  to  forget  that  there  was  such  a 
person  in  the  world,  and  left  her  untroubled  at  St.  Cyr. 
Madame  also  went  to  see  her  the  same  day  ;  but  her  case 
was  different.  We  have  seen  that  she  had  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  at  the  time  of  Monsieur's 
death,  and  it  was  only  right  that  she  should  pay  her  this 
mark  of  attention.  The  Regent  took  care  never  to  men- 
tion this  visit  to  me,  and  I  never  reproached  him  about  it. 
It  was  much  talked  about,  and  generally  disapproved,  for 
the  Spanish  affair  had  not  been  forgotten,  and  the  late 
King's  will  and  codicil  were  the  universal  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. 

On  Saturday  the  7th  the  King  was  to  have  held  his  first 
lit  de  justice  ;  but  he  had  a  slight  cold,  and  the  ceremony 
had  to  be  postponed.  Next  day  the  Regent  finding  Ver- 
sailles tiresome,  and  wishing  to  be  back  at  Paris,  which 
was  more  convenient  for  his  amusements,  consulted  the 
court  doctors  as  to  the  removal  of  the  Kang  to  Vincennes. 
As  they  were  in  comfortable  quarters  at  Versailles,  they 
opposed  the  removal  on  the  pretext  of  the  King's  cold, 
whereupon  the  Regent  sent  for  the  Paris  doctors  who  had 
been  called  in  during  the  late  King's  illness.  It  was  nothing 
to  them  personally  whether  the  King  remained  at  Ver- 
sailles or  not,  so  they  scoffed  at  the  fears  of  the  court 
physicians ;  and  on  their  advice  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  be  removed  next  day  to  Vincennes,  where  every- 
thing was  ready  to  receive  him.  He  went  there  accord- 
ingly, seated  in  his  carriage  between  the  Regent  and 
Madame  de  Ventadour,  the  Duke  of  Maine  and  Marshal 
de  Villeroy  sitting  opposite,  and  the  Count  de  Toulouse 
at  one  of  the  doors,  which  he  preferred  to  a  back  seat.  The 
route  chosen  was  along  the  ramparts  of  Paris,  without 
entering  the  town ;  many  carriages  and  people  were 
assembled  to  see  the  King  pass. 

On  the  same  day  the  body  of  the  late  King  was  taken  to 
St.  Denis.  As  we  have  seen,  he  had  given  no  orders  about 
his  funeral,  and  the  precedent  of  the  last  reign  was  fol- 
lowed in  order  to  save  expense  and  avoid  tedious  pomp 
and  ceremony.  Nobody  found  fault  with  this  decision ; 
gratitude  and  affection  are  among  the  virtues  which  fied 
to  heaven  with  Astrsea,  as  had  already  appeared  when  the 
King's  heart  was  carried  to  the  Jesuits'  church — that 
heart  which  had  loved  nobody,  and  was  as  little  loved  in 
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return.  There  was  no  particular  reason  why  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  should  go  out  of  his  way  to  incur  fatigue  on  this 
occasion,  and  his  place  in  the  funeral  procession  was  taken 
by  M.  le  Due.  He  allowed  the  Chevaher  de  Dampierre, 
his  equerry,  to  take  a  seat  in  his  own  carriage,  which 
caused  a  good  deal  of  surprise  and  comment. 

I  will  not  dwell  now  on  this  innovation;  it  was  but  a 
trifle  compared  with  others  which  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Dampierre  was  a  Cugnac,  and  fuUy  entitled  by 
birth  to  take  his  seat  in  the  royal  carriages  ;  but  we  have 
seen  elsewhere  that  any  member  of  the  household  of  a 
Prince  of  the  Blood  was  ifso  facto  excluded  from  them,  no 
matter  what  his  birth  might  be,  and  that  the  late  King 
was  very  particular  in  insisting  on  this  regulation  as  mark- 
ing the  distinction  between  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  and  a 
Son  or  Grandson  of  France.  But  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
cared  little  about  decency  and  regularity  in  such  matters  ; 
he  let  any  one  usurp  privileges  who  chose,  without  any 
regard  for  right  or  precedents. 

The  day  following  the  King's  arrival  at  Vincennes  the 
Regent  worked  all  the  morning  with  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  one  after  another.  They  had  orders  to  bring  with 
them  the  list  of  all  lettres  de  cachet  issued  by  their  respective 
offices,  together  with  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for 
which  they  had  been  granted.  In  many  cases  no  explana- 
tion was  forthcoming.  Most  of  the  persons  sent  to  prison 
or  into  banishment  under  these  lettres  de  cachet  were  con- 
demned for  Jansenism  or  on  account  of  their  conduct  in  the 
affair  of  the  Constitution  ;  but  in  other  cases  for  reasons 
known  only  to  the  late  King  or  to  the  persons  who  had 
induced  him  to  grant  the  lettre  de  cachet.  Many  had  been 
granted  under  former  Ministers,  and  the  reason  for  their 
issue  had  been  long  forgotten.  The  Regent  restored  full 
liberty  to  aU  the  exiles  and  prisoners,  except  to  such  as  he 
knew  to  be  guUty  of  real  crimes ;  and  endless  benedictions 
were  showered  on  him  for  this  act  of  justice  and  humanity. 

Many  strange  and  shocking  things  were  brought  to  light, 
which  aroused  compassion  for  the  prisoners,  and  made 
people  deplore  the  tyranny  of  the  late  reign  and  of  the 
Ministers  responsible  for  it.  Among  the  captives  in  the 
Bastille  was  a  man  who  had  been  arrested  thirty-five 
years  ago,  the  day  after  his  arrival  from  Italy,  of  which 
country  he  was  a  native.    No  one  ever  knew  why  he  was 
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arrested,  and,  like  most  of  the  others,  he  had  never  been 
brought  up  for  examination  ;  the  general  opinion  was  that 
the  whole  affair  was  a  mistake.  When  he  was  told  that  he 
was  free  he  asked  sadly  what  he  was  to  do  with  his  liberty. 
He  said  he  had  not  a  halfpenny  in  the  world ;  he  knew  no 
one  in  France,  nor  a  single  street  in  Paris  ;  his  relations 
in  Italy  were  probably  dead,  and  his  property  divided 
during  the  many  years  which  had  elapsed  since  his  disap- 
pearance ;  he  did  not  know  what  was  to  become  of  him. 
He  asked  to  be  allowed  to  remain  for  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  the  Bastille  with  food  and  lodging  ;  and  his  petition 
was  granted  with  such  hberty  as  he  chose  to  take. 

As  for  those  who  had  been  consigned  to  dungeons  by  the 
rancour  of  Ministers,  Jesuits,  and  the  leaders  in  the  affair 
of  the  Constitution,  their  condition  when  they  emerged 
was  shocking ;  and  people  had  no  difficulty  in  beheving 
the  stories  they  told  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  them. 

The  first  subject  discussed  between  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  myself  after  we  were  settled  in  Paris — that  is,  as  soon 
as  the  King  had  removed  to  Vincennes — was  the  com- 
position of  the  Councils  ;  I  could  not  refrain  from  re- 
proaching him  a  little  for  not  having  made  his  choices 
long  before.  He  seemed  undecided  about  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Council  of  Finance,  though  as  we  have  seen  he 
had  promised  it  to  the  Duke  de  Noailles  before  the  King's 
death.  By  this  time  I  knew  what  to  think  of  that  worthy, 
but  I  put  my  personal  feehngs  on  one  side  ;  I  beUeved  him 
to  be  capable  of  the  work,  especially  as  he  had  had  the 
benefit  of  Desmarets'  instructions  for  two  years ;  I  was 
anxious  that  a  nobleman  should  be  appointed  to  that 
office,  and  I  could  see  none  better  qualified  than  the  Duke 
de  Noailles  ;  so  I  confirmed  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  his 
original  resolution  to  give  it  to  him. 

Cardinals  de  Rohan  and  Bissy,  the  Nuncio  Bentivoglio, 
and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  party  in  favour  of  the  Constitu- 
tion "  Unigenitus  "  were  in  a  mortal  fright  lest  Cardinal 
de  NoaUles  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  were  going  about  imploring  all  persons  of 
position  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  true  rehgion  and  the 
"  good  cause."  One  evening,  a  few  days  after  our  move 
to  Paris,  there  were  a  good  many  people  assembled  in  the 
Duke  of  Orleans'  rooms.  I  noticed  the  Duke  de  Noailles 
and  Canillac  in  earnest  conversation  ;    they  looked  at  me, 
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and  Canillao  immediately  came  up  to  me  and  drew  me 
aside.  It  was  to  represent  the  danger  of  any  delay  in  the 
announcement  of  Cardinal  de  Noailles'  appointment  as 
President  of  the  Council  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  ;  for,  as 
Canillac  pointed  out,  the  Regent  would  find  himself  in  a 
very  embarrassing  position  if  he  allowed  time  for  the  Pope 
to  write  him  a  friendly  letter  asking  him,  as  a  favour,  not 
to  make  that  appointment. 

This  argument  struck  me,  and  I  agreed  with  Canillao 
that  there  was  no  time  to  lose  ;  he  asked  me  to  speak  to 
the  Regent  at  once,  and  I  did  so.  He  quite  saw  what  an 
unpleasant  position  he  would  be  in  if  he  were  cempelled  to 
choose  between  disobhging  the  Pope  or  putting  him  in  a 
position  to  interfere  in  our  domestic  affairs  ;  but  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  act.  However,  I  urged  him 
strongly,  and  at  last  he  consented  to  announce  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  Cardinal  and  the  Duke  de  Noailles, 
which  he  did  on  the  spot.  The  Duke  de  NoaiUes  seemed 
equally  astonished  and  delighted ;  he  came  up  to  the 
Regent  at  once,  and  thanked  him  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  uncle.  The  news  immediately  spread  all  over  Paris, 
and  was  received  with  general  applause  except  from  the 
party  of  the  Constitution,  who  were  much  cast  down. 
Next  day  Cardiaal  de  Noailles  came  to  thank  the  Regent  in 
person,  and  the  matter  was  finally  settled.  It  was  high 
time,  for  it  soon  became  known  that  the  Pope  had  resolved 
to  write  to  the  Regent.  He  changed  the  tone  of  his  letter 
from  remonstrance  to  mild  complaiat ;  the  Regent's  reply 
was  also  mild,  and  respectful ;  but  quite  firm  and  decided 
on  the  main  point. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  there  was  a  great  change  at 
the  archiepiscopal  residence.  Up  to  this  time  the  grass 
had  been  growing  in  the  courtyard ;  no  one  called  there 
except  a  very  few  who  came  on  the  sly  like  Nicodemus, 
trembling  for  fear  of  the  synagogue.  Now  they  came  in 
swarms  ;  even  those  Bishops  who  had  prostituted  them- 
selves most  openly  to  the  late  Court  were  not  ashamed  to 
swell  the  crowd  which  waited  on  Cardinal  de  Noailles  ; 
some  of  them  even  had  the  impudence  to  try  to  make  him 
believe  that  they  had  always  liked  and  revered  him.  He 
felt  ashamed  for  them ;  but  he  received  them  Uke  a  real 
father,  showing  coldness  only  to  a  very  few  ;  he  was  Httle 
moved  by  this  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  knowing  that  if 
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he  happened  to  lose  the  favour  of  the  Court  the  tide  would 
turn  with  equal  rapidity  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  Regent  thought,  very  wisely,  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
Council  should  consist  of  few  members,  and  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  appointing  them.  After  consulting  Car- 
dinal de  NoaUles  he  selected  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux ; 
the  Abbe  Pucelle,  a  man  of  great  capacity  and  integrity ; 
Daguesseau,  Procureur-General ;  and  Joly  de  Fleuri, 
Advocate-General ;  and  their  appointments  were  announced 
at  once.  The  leaders  of  the  party  in  favour  of  the  Con- 
stitution gave  up  their  cause  for  lost  when  they  heard  how 
this  Council  was  composed,  especially  as  Cardinal  de 
Noailles  would  have  the  power  of  appointing  to  vacant 
benefices  ;  their  only  hope  now  was  in  the  Court  of  Rome, 
and  they  pestered  the  Pope  with  requests  for  his  inter- 
ference. To  their  great  disgust,  they  found  Rome  wiser 
than  themselves ;  the  Pope,  though  much  displeased, 
submitted  in  silence,  and  entirely  declined  to  commit 
himself.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  was  highly  deHghted 
at  the  appointment  of  two  of  its  most  esteemed  members 
to  this  Council ;  and  the  general  public,  hoping  that  the 
downfall  of  tyraimy  in  religious  affairs  presaged  its  speedy 
abolition  in  all  other  matters,  received  the  announcement 
of  the  new  Council  with  general  applause. 

The  other  Councils  were  appointed  shortly  afterwards. 
The  only  difficulty  was  respecting  the  presidency  of  the 
Council  of  the  Interior,  which  was  to  exercise  much  the 
same  functions  as  the  Council  of  Despatches  under  the 
late  King.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  I  had  decided  to  offer  this  appointment  to 
Harcourt ;  but  he  declined  it  because  of  the  impediment 
in  his  speech  caused  by  sUght  attacks  of  apoplexy.  This 
was  a  vaUd  excuse,  and  moreover  he  saw  that  the  Regent 
would  not  be  able  to  avoid  offering  him  a  seat  in  the 
Council  of  Regency.  I  saw  nobody  so  fit  as  d'Antin  to 
take  his  place ;  I  suggested  him  to  the  Regent,  and  met 
with  a  refusal. 

D'Antin  was  the  only  man  for  whom  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
usually  so  devoid  of  rancour  towards  his  bitterest  enemies, 
could  not  conceal  his  contempt  and  aversion.  My  own 
dislike  for  him  had  ceased  with  the  downfall  of  the  cabal 
of  Meudon.  I  was  quite  aware  what  a  dunghiU  he  was, 
but  I  could  not  ignore  the  pearls  scattered  about  in  it; 
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and  I  saw  no  man  of  rank  so  capable  of  performing  the 
duties  of  this  position.  He  was  too  clever,  and  also  too 
cowardly,  to  be  drawn  into  any  opposition  to  the  Regent ; 
he  knew  M.  and  Madame  du  Maine  too  well  to  attach  him- 
self to  them ;  moreover,  he  had  always  been  devoted  to 
Madame  la  Duchesse,  who  hated  them  cordially.  On 
account  of  this  connection  he  would  be  useful  as  a  bond 
of  union  between  the  Regent  and  M.  le  Due,  who  would 
soon  be  old  enough  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  He 
was  extremely  clever,  and,  where  his  own  interests  were 
not  concerned,  a  good-natured  man  who  liked  doing  a 
good  turn  for  any  one  if  he  could.  For  these  reasons  I 
determined  to  persevere  on  his  behalf.  The  Regent  held 
out  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  then  gave  in  ;  but  not 
with  a  good  grace.  D'Antin  was  declared  Chief  of  the 
Council  of  the  Interior ;  but,  though  he  tried  all  means  to 
ingratiate  himself,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  never  got  on  well 
with  him. 

The  composition  of  the  Council  of  Regency  was  the  most 
difficult  of  all.  It  ought  not  to  exceed  a  certain  number, 
in  order  to  make  a  seat  in  it  a  distinction ;  yet  there  were 
several  personages  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  whom  it  was  impossible  to  exclude  on  account  of 
their  position.  These  were  M.  du  Maine,  Marshal  de 
ViUeroy,  and  the  Chancellor  Voysin,  since  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  committed  the  terrible  blunder  of  leaving  the 
Seals  to  him.  The  Count  de  Toulouse,  and  Harcourt  also, 
though  not  decidedly  hostile,  were  not  to  be  depended 
upon ;  and  M.  le  Due,  though  at  present  he  had  no  in- 
fluence owing  to  his  youth,  might,  as  time  went  on  be  as 
easily  turned  against  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  in  his  favour. 
These  members  had  to  be  counterbalanced  by  others  who 
could  be  reckoned  on  as  friendly. 

In  the  end  the  composition  of  the  Council  was  decided 
as  follows  :  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  M.  le  Due,  M.  du  Maine, 
the  Chancellor,  Marshals  ViUeroy,  Harcourt,  and  Besons, 
the  ex-Bishop  of  Troyes,  Torcy,  and  myself.  La  VriUiere 
kept  the  registers,  and  Pontchartrain  was  also  admitted, 
but  neither  of  them  had  a  right  to  speak  or  vote.  The 
members  of  the  other  Councils  who  attended  to  make 
reports  were  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  Marshals  Huxelles, 
d'Estrees,  and  Villars,  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  and  d'Antin. 
Thus  Desmarets  was  the  only  one  of  the  late  King's  Minis- 
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ters  to  be  excluded ;  he  was  dismissed  from  his  office  by 
a  brief  letter  from  the  Regent.  His  astonishment  was 
beyond  bounds,  for  his  extreme  conceit  had  led  him  to 
fancy  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  without  him  at  the  head 
of  the  finances.  I  complained  bitterly  to  the  Regent  of 
Pontchartrain's  retention  ;  he  stammered  out  some  ex- 
cuses, and  seemed  embarrassed,  but  I  saw  it  was  settled. 
I  was  not  then  aware  that  the  ex-Chancellor  Pontchartrain 
had  seen  the  Regent  privately,  and  pleaded  for  his  son. 
So  I  bided  my  time,  and  I  had  not  long  to  wait. 

The  Prince  de  Courtenay,  his  son,  and  his  brother  the 
Abbe,  presented  to  the  Regent  a  petition,  respectfully 
worded  but  setting  out  clear  proofs  of  their  claim,  for  the 
conservation  of  their  rights,  as  the  famUy  have  always 
done  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  reign.  It  was  received 
politely,  but  had  no  more  success  than  on  other  occasions. 
The  Courtenays  were  a  branch  of  the  Royal  House  de- 
scended legitimately  from  Louis  the  Fat,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  they  should  have  been  treated  with  such  constant 
injustice ;  it  is  also  surprising  that,  in  the  course  of  so 
many  centuries,  they  should  never  have  produced  a  man 
capable  of  forcing  his  way  to  the  front  by  sheer  merit ; 
the  more  so  because  none  of  our  Kings,  not  even  Louis  XIV, 
ever  doubted  that  they  were  of  legitimate  royal  descent. 

This  Prince  de  Courtenay  was  a  man  of  distinguished 
appearance.  Cardinal  Mazarin  had  a  mind  to  see  whether 
he  was  capable  of  anything,  in  which  case  he  would  have 
had  him  recognised  for  what  he  was,  and  given  him  one  of 
his  nieces  in  marriage.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  his 
journey  from  Paris  to  St.-Jean-de-Luz,  for  the  conferences 
which  led  to  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  take  him  with  him 
in  his  carriage.  Courtenay  was  then  twenty  years  of  age, 
but  he  had  not  the  sense  to  profit  by  his  good  fortune  ;  he 
spent  all  his  spare  time  with  the  pages,  and  the  Cardinal 
never  saw  him  except  when  they  were  actually  on  the  road. 
In  the  end  the  Cardinal  saw  that  he  could  make  nothing 
of  him,  and  left  him  to  his  own  devices  when  they  reached 
the  frontier.  However,  he  served  with  bravery  in  all  the 
late  King's  campaigns ;  and  I  have  often  seen  him  at  Court 
staying  with  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  ;  but  he  always  re- 
mained an  outsider.  When  the  Mississippi  bubble  was  at 
its  height  Cardinal  Dubois  took  it  into  his  head,  I  do  not 
know  why,  to  extricate  him  from  the  deplorable  poverty  in 
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which  he  lived,  and  put  enough  money  in  his  way  to  pay 
his  debts  and  enable  him  to  live  comfortably.  He  died  in 
1723.  His  eldest  son  had  been  killed  at  the  siege  of  Mons ; 
the  younger  was  a  poor  creature,  who  saw  httle  service  and 
lived  obscurely.  He  married  a  widow,  who  had  no  children 
by  either  of  her  husbands.  He  got  on  well  with  her ;  he 
was  rich  and  enjoyed  good  health  ;  no  one  ever  suspected 
him  of  madness,  but  rather  of  imbecility ;  yet  one  day  his 
servants  heard  two  pistol-shots  in  his  room,  and  found  him 
lying  dead.  He  had  been  perfectly  cheerful  the  evening 
before.  This  shocking  event  put  an  end  to  the  family  of 
Courtenay,  for  the  only  remaining  male  member  of  it  was 
his  uncle,  who  was  in  Holy  Orders.  There  was  also  a  niece, 
married  to  the  Marquis  de  Beauffremont.  The  extinction 
of  this  unfortunate  branch  of  the  Royal  Family  seemed 
worth  recording,  since  the  opportunity  presented  itself  so 
naturally. 

The  office  of  First  Physician  becomes  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Sovereign,  and  it  was  necessary  to  appoint 
a  new  one.  Chirac,  reputed  the  most  skilful  doctor  of  the 
day,  was  in  the  Regent's  service,  and  consequently  excluded. 
Boudin,  formerly  Physician  to  Monseigneur,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Dauphiness,  had  the  strongest  claim,  and  was  backed 
up  by  the  whole  of  the  old  Court ;  but  he  was  an  impudent, 
intriguing  rascal,  connected  with  all  the  party  most  opposed 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  had  done  his  utmost  to  keep 
aUve  the  calumnies  about  poisoning.  So  there  never  was 
any  question  of  appointing  him  ;  for  want  of  a  better, 
Poirier  was  appointed,  who  had  been  physician  to  St.  Cyr. 
Boudin's  friends  raised  a  great  outcry,  but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  them. 

The  Duchess  of  Berry  established  herself  with  her  little 
Court  at  the  Luxembourg.  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  could 
not  decently  leave  her ;  but  there  were  no  rooms  at  the 
Luxembourg  where  we  could  both  be  accommodated,  and 
she  took  this  opportunity  of  separating  from  her  as  much  as 
possible.  We  continued  to  live  in  our  house  at  Paris  ;  the 
Duchess  of  Berry  insisted  on  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  having 
rooms  at  the  Luxembourg ;  but  she  never  used  them ;  they 
were  not  even  furnished.  She  had  always  lived  at  St. 
Cloud  while  the  Duchess  of  Berry  was  there ;  she  could 
hardly  do  otherwise  ;  but  from  this  time  she  never  went  to 
her  in  the  morning  except  on  ceremonial  occasions.     She 
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went  nearly  every  evening,  but  hardly  ever  stayed  to  supper  ; 
nor  did  she  ever  accompany  her  to  the  theatre  or  in  her 
drives  except  when  she  paid  a  visit  to  the  King.  She  was 
determined  to  retain  this  amount  of  liberty,  but  she  was 
nevertheless  treated  with  the  utmost  respect.  For  my  own 
part,  I  did  not  go  near  the  Duchess  of  Berry  more  than  once 
or  twice  in  the  year,  for  reasons  already  explained.  I  was 
always  very  graciously  received  on  these  occasions. 

The  Duke  de  Noailles,  who  always  regulated  his  conduct 
after  the  pattern  of  his  master,  and  had  been  extremely 
pious  from  the  time  he  returned  from  Spain  till  the  King 
died,  began  about  this  time  to  keep  an  opera  girl  in  the 
most  pubhc  manner. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Regency  was  held  at 
Vincennes  on  the  28th  of  September  ;  only  formal  business 
was  taken.  It  was  settled  that  the  Council  should  meet 
four  times  a  week,  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday ;  and  that  no  notices  should  be  sent  out,  unless 
the  Regent  convened  an  extraordinary  meeting.  As  we 
were  on  the  point  of  taking  our  seats.  Marshal  de  Villeroy, 
to  whom  I  never  spoke  and  hardly  bowed  since  the  affair 
of  the  Duke  d'Estrdes  and  Count  d'Harcourt,  came  up  to 
me  and  said  that,  as  he  had  been  a  Minister  of  State  under 
the  late  King,  he  thought  he  might,  if  he  chose,  claim  pre- 
cedence over  me  in  the  Council ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
raise  difficulties.  I  answered  bluntly  that  I  intended  to 
take  precedence  over  him  there  as  I  did  anywhere  else ;  then, 
cooUng  down  a  little,  I  added  that  I  felt  sure  he  knew  too 
well  what  was  due  to  his  permanent  dignity  to  raise  a  dis- 
pute ;  it  was  only  on  that  ground  that  I  claimed  my  rights, 
for  personally  I  was  ashamed  to  take  precedence  of  a  man  of 
his  age  and  distinguished  services.  He  received  this  very 
well,  and  we  took  our  seats. 

While  the  business  was  going  on  it  occurred  to  me  that 
this  was  a  good  opportunity  for  putting  an  end  to  a  quarrel 
which  had  nothing  personal  about  it,  and  in  which  he  had 
been  completely  worsted.  We  should  be  continually  meeting 
at  the  Council,  and  might  very  probably  have  to  discuss 
business  matters  elsewhere  ;  and  any  ill-feeling  between  us 
would  be  a  serious  annoyance  and  hindrance  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  So,  when  the  meeting  was  over,  I  allowed 
sufficient  time  for  the  Marshal  to  regain  his  room,  for  he 
had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  Vincennes  since  the  King  went 
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there,  and  then  went  to  call  upon  him.  He  was  very  much 
surprised  to  see  me,  and  his  face  expressed  singular  pleasure. 
Many  poUte  speeches  were  exchanged  between  us,  and  we 
parted  the  best  friends  in  the  world.  Afterwards  he  often 
spoke  to  me  very  freely  about  pubUo  affairs,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  strike  an  alliance  with  me.  I  told  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  next  morning  what  I  had  done,  and  he  was  so  much 
pleased  that  he  actually  thanked  me. 

Amelot  returned  from  Rome  without  having  obtained  the 
Pope's  consent  to  a  National  Council,  or  any  reasonable 
concessions  from  that  Court ;  where  Bentivoglio,  Cardinals 
de  Rohan  and  Bissy,  and  all  the  ambitious  firebrands  among 
the  Jesuits  were  busy  blowing  up  the  fire.  Some  time  after 
his  return  Amelot  came  to  see  me,  and  told  me  a  good 
deal  about  his  mission  ;  among  other  things,  a  curious  story, 
which  is  worth  recording. 

The  Pope  had  taken  a  liking  for  him,  and  often  talked 
freely  to  him,  lamenting  that  he  was  in  bondage  and  could 
not  always  do  as  he  pleased.  One  day  he  said  how  much  he 
regretted  having  given  way  about  the  Constitution,  which 
he  had  only  issued  on  the  strength  of  Father  TeUier's  assur- 
ances that  the  King's  authority  in  France  was  so  absolute 
that  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Parliaments  would  receive  and 
register  the  Constitution  without  a  murmur  ;  if  he  had  fore- 
seen a  hundredth  part  of  the  opposition  it  had  encountered, 
he  said,  he  would  never  have  issued  it.  Thereupon  Amelot 
took  the  liberty  of  asking  why,  when  he  consented  to  issue 
it,  he  did  not  content  himself  with  censuring  a  few  of  the 
propositions  contained  in  Father  Quesnel's  book,  instead 
of  putting  them  at  the  queer  figure  of  a  hundred  and  one. 
The  Pope  immediately  began  to  cry,  and,  seizing  Amelot's 
arm,  said :  "  O  M.  Amelot !  what  could  I  do  ?  I  did  my 
best  to  cut  down  the  number ;  but  Father  Tellier  had  told 
the  King  there  were  more  than  a  hundred  censurable  pro- 
positions in  the  book ;  and  they  gave  me  no  peace  till  I 
made  out  more  than  a  hundred,  to  prove  that  he  was  right. 
I  only  made  out  one  more  ;  how  could  I  help  it,  M.  Amelot  ? 
Consider,  how  could  I  help  it  ?  " 

This  shows  clearly  the  degree  of  importance  which  the 
Pope  himself  attached  to  his  Constitution,  and  how  much 
respect  need  be  shown  to  this  document  which  its  instigators 
have  since  held  up  as  an  article  of  faith.  No  one  who  knew 
Amelot  will  doubt  that  his  story  was  true  ;   I  think  I  may 
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say,  without  undue  presumption,  that  no  one  will  doubt  my 
word  when  I  say  that  I  have  reported  it  word  for  word. 

Amelot  was  well  received  ;  but  his  justly  earned  reputa- 
tion aroused  the  jealousy  of  Marshal  d'HuxeUes  and  the 
Duke  de  NoaUles.  Moreover,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
afraid  of  him,  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  Madame  des 
Ursins  in  Spain,  where,  under  the  title  of  Ambassador,  he 
had  in  reality  performed  all  the  functions  of  a  Prime  Minister, 
and  restored  order  to  the  finances  and  to  the  Army.  On 
tliis  account  he  was  excluded  from  the  Councils  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Finance,  and  was  never  consulted  about  those 
departments.  But  it  would  have  been  too  shameful  to 
leave  him  to  discharge  the  functions  of  a  Conseiller  d'Etat,  to 
which  he  modestly  returned  ;  so  a  Council  for  Commerce  was 
established,  of  which  he  was  made  President ;  it  consisted 
of  deputies  from  the  principal  commercial  towns,  with  a 
few  Conseillers  d'Etat. 

I  made  up  my  mind,  as  soon  as  the  Council  of  Regency 
should  have  settled  down  to  its  work,  to  bring  about  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  establishing  Coast-guards  which  had 
caused  my  quarrel  with  Pontchartrain.  I  spoke  about  it  to 
the  Count  de  Toulouse,  who,  Uke  Marshal  d'Estrees,  could 
not  bear  Pontchartrain ;  and  we  settled  that  a  motion  to 
that  effect  should  be  proposed  on  the  1st  of  October,  a  day 
on  which  the  Council  was  to  be  engaged  on  naval  affairs. 
Accordingly  on  the  day  named,  the  Count  moved  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  as  useless,  and  even  injurious  to  the 
public  service ;  for  the  effect  of  it  was  that  the  peasants 
living  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  even  thirty  leagues  inland,  were 
harassed  by  Pontchartrain  and  the  valets  to  whom  he  had 
given  commissions  in  the  Coast-guard.  WhUe  he  was 
speaking  I  looked  steadily  at  Pontchartrain  from  my 
place  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  with  all  the  pleasure  I 
had  promised  myself  long  ago.  All  the  members  approved 
of  the  motion  in  a  few  words ;  when  it  came  to  my  turn  I 
made  a  few  brief  but  cutting  remarks ;  the  edict  was  can- 
celled unanimously,  and  all  Pontchartrain's  nominees  were 
deprived  of  their  functions.  I  cast  piercing  glances  at  him  ; 
he  was  boiling  with  rage,  but  he  was  not  yet  at  the  end  of 
his  troubles. 

Charges  of  all  kinds  had  been  pouring  in  against  him, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  investigate  them  ;  he  was 
accused  of  having  made  enormous  profits  out  of  the  sale  of 
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the  naval  magazines,  which  he  had  ordered  for  the  express 
purpose  of  ruining  the  Navy,  and  making  it  impossible  for 
the  Count  de  Toulouse  and  Marshal  d'Estrees  to  put  to  sea. 
All  the  magazines  were  found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be 
empty,  for  the  Count  de  Toulouse  would  not  bring  forward 
any  charges  which  he  could  not  prove,  and  had  privately 
made  investigations  without  Pontchartrain's  knowledge. 
As  soon  as  the  affair  of  the  Coast-guard  was  settled.  Marshal 
d'Estrees  produced  a  paper  which  he  had  drawn  up  in  con- 
cert with  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  and  asked  permission  to 
read  it.  It  was  a  detailed  report  on  the  supply  of  timber 
for  the  Navy  at  Rochefort,  accusing  Pontchartrain  in  so 
many  words  of  malversation.  The  Count  de  Toulouse  put 
in  a  word  now  and  then,  in  his  cold,  quiet  way,  calling  par- 
ticular attention  to  certain  passages,  without  the  slightest 
regard  for  Pontchartrain's  presence.  Pontchartrain  tried 
to  say  something,  but  at  the  first  word  Marshal  d'Estrees 
shut  him  up  as  if  he  had  been  a  school-boy,  telUng  him,  in 
a  haughty,  contemptuous  manner,  that  he  had  no  right  to 
speak.  When  the  sitting  was  over  the  Count  de  Toulouse, 
to  whom  I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  what  I  had  heard, 
told  me  with  a  smile  that  it  was  nothing  to  what  I  should 
hear  next  morning. 

As  soon  as  we  had  taken  our  seats  at  the  next  meeting 
he  read  a  second  report,  dealing  with  other  malpractices ; 
commenting  on  them  severely  as  he  proceeded  ;  he  laid 
stress  on  Pontchartrain's  orders,  which  he  could  not  deny 
having  given,  and  said  plainly  that  he  had  intentionally 
ruined  the  Navy,  and  had  by  no  means  ruined  himself  in 
the  process.  The  Count  ended  by  saying  that  he  had  him- 
self drawn  up  this  report,  and  had  understated  his  case 
rather  than  otherwise,  having  purposely  omitted  some  very 
unpleasant  matters.  It  is  astonishing  how  a  man  of  Pont- 
chartrain's insolent  and  overbearing  character  can  have 
endured  such  infamous  accusations  brought  against  him  to 
his  very  face  ;  but  he  bore  it  without  moving  a  muscle,  and 
was  thick-skinned  or  impudent  enough  to  go  away  when  the 
Council  was  over  as  if  the  business  had  not  concerned  him 
in  the  least.  He  was  within  an  ace  of  being  brought  to 
trial,  in  which  case  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  him  ;  but 
consideration  for  his  father  once  more  saved  him. 

I  was  very  much  astonished,  next  morning,  to  hear  him 
announced.     I  was  with  La  ChapeUe  at  the  time,  a  man  who 
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had  formerly  been  his  confidential  clerk  and  whom  he  had 
dismissed  from  motives  of  jealousy ;  I  had  obtained  for 
him  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Council  for  the  Navy,  for 
he  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Count  de  Toulouse  and 
Marshal  d'Estrees.  He  retired  into  another  room  while  I 
received  Pontchartrain.  My  surprise  was  increased  when 
this  man,  to  whom  I  had  hardly  spoken  for  a  long  time 
before  the  King's  death,  told  me  that,  having  been  much 
hurt  by  the  scene  on  the  previous  day,  he  came  to  ask  for 
my  advice  and  my  good  offices  with  the  Regent.  I  said 
there  were  only  two  courses  open  to  him  ;  if  he  felt  able  to 
deny  the  truth  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  the 
Count  de  Toulouse  he  had  better  draw  up  a  paper,  going 
fully  and  clearly  into  the  whole  matter,  giving  proofs  of  all 
his  statements  ;  and  present  it  to  the  Regent  and  to  the 
Councils,  courting  the  utmost  publicity ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  conscioiis  that  he  was  not  in  such  a  position, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  hold  his  tongue  and  bow 
his  head  to  the  storm  ;  it  was  for  him,  I  said,  to  choose  which 
line  he  would  take. 

This  advice  did  not  seem  to  please  him  ;  he  began  arguing, 
and  dividing  his  discourse,  as  usual,  into  three  heads  ; 
the  fact  is,  that  he  could  not  refute  the  accusation  which 
had  been  brought  to  his  face,  and  that  he  stood  convicted 
of  feathering  his  own  nest.  He  went  on  to  boast  of  his  past 
services  ;  complaining  that,  instead  of  receiving  the  rewards 
he  might  justly  have  expected  he  had  been  reduced  to  a 
position  of  insignificance  ;  he  said  the  least  that  could  be 
done  for  him  was  to  give  him  some  mark  of  public  distinc- 
tion, and  wound  up  his  jargon  by  asking  me  to  use  my 
influence  with  the  Regent  to  get  him  a  pension  of  20,000 
livres  ;  for,  he  said,  though  people  made  out  that  he  was 
very  rich,  in  reality  he  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  a  millionaire.  I  was  astonished  at 
his  impudence ;  I  told  him  quietly  that  such  a  request 
would  be  rather  out  of  place  until  he  had  disproved  the 
charges  made  against  his  personal  probity.  As  for  his 
poverty,  he  had  more  than  100,000  a  year  as  Secretary  of 
State,  and  a  pension  of  20,000  livres  besides  ;  to  say  nothing 
of  his  accumulations  ;  if  he  persisted  in  such  a  demand, 
I  said,  he  would  simply  be  laughed  at.  Thereupon  we 
parted ;  not  a  word  was  said  about  the  abolition  of  his 
Coast-guard,  but  he  must  have  seen  that  I  was  begianing 
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to  fulfil  my  promise  to  him,  and  consequently  not  the  man 
for  him  to  choose  as  an  adviser  and  protector. 

We  will  leave  him  for  the  present  to  his  humiliation  ;  he 
still  clung  to  his  empty  title  of  Secretary  of  State,  though 
all  the  business  of  his  oflSce  had  passed  to  the  Council  for 
the  Navy ;  and  for  some  time  he  retained  the  privilege  of 
admission  to  the  Council  of  Regency,  where  none  of  the 
members  would  speak  to  him  except  his  relation  La  Villiere. 
As  soon  as  he  had  left  me  I  called  La  Chapelle  in,  and, 
drawing  his  attention  to  the  tapestry  on  the  wall,  which 
represented  the  story  of  Esther,  I  pointed  to  the  figures  of 
Haman  and  Mordecai,  saying  :  "  There  are  Pontchartrain 
and  yourself  !  "  We  had  a  good  laugh  over  this  coincidence, 
and  stUl  more  at  the  absurd  request  Pontchartrain  had 
just  made. 

The  Council  of  Finance  discovered  some  strange  disorders. 
More  than  1,000,000  li-vres  were  owing  to  our  Ambassadors 
at  foreign  Courts,  some  of  whom,  literally,  had  not  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  carriage  of  their  despatches,  having 
exhausted  their  own  private  resources  ;  so  that  France 
was  shamefully  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Mean- 
while the  tax-farmers  and  other  financiers  had  made  the 
most  of  their  opj)ortunities  during  the  time  when  their 
services  were  indispensable  and  they  were  allowed  to  do  as 
they  pleased.  Noailles  talked  of  making  them  disgorge, 
and  they  were  in  a  dreadful  fright.  Pleinoeuf  disappeared 
and  took  refuge  in  Italy ;  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
him  again.  It  would  require  greater  knowledge  of  financial 
matters  than  I  can  claim  to  explain  all  that  went  on  in  that 
department,  and  it  would  fill  volumes  ;  I  shall  therefore 
content  myself  with  recording  the  principal  events  from 
time  to  time. 

I  had  always  taken  as  much  interest  in  the  Marquis  de 
Sandricourt  as  if  he  had  been  my  own  son.  We  are  of  the 
same  house,  though  more  than  three  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  the  two  branches  separated  ;  I  have  always  felt  drawn 
towards  those  who  bear  my  name,  and  done  what  I  could  to 
push  them  on  ;  but  my  services  have  been  ill  requited.  He 
was  an  only  son ;  his  parents,  persons  of  ability  but  miserly, 
obscure,  and  retiring  in  their  habits,  had  fine  estates  in 
Picardy.  I  procured  him  a  captaincy  of  cavalry  at  a  very 
early  age ;  and  the  first  use  I  made  of  my  infiuence  with 
Chamillart  was  to  obtain  permission  for  him  to  purchase 
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the  command  of  the  cavalry  regiment  of  Berry.  The  price 
demanded,  however,  was  higher  than  his  father  cared  to 
pay  ;  I  made  myself  responsible  for  it,  telling  Yolet,  the 
retiring  Colonel,  to  accept  the  father's  offer,  and  I  would 
pay  the  balance.  But  the  father  guessed  what  I  had  done 
from  the  prompt  reduction  of  the  terms,  and  took  umbrage 
at  it ;  the  matter  ended  by  his  paying  pretty  nearly  what 
Yolet  asked,  and  I  paid  the  small  balance,  which  they  have 
since  repaid.  The  regiment  was  sent  to  Spain,  where 
Madame  des  Ursins  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  at  my  request, 
treated  its  commander  with  the  most  distinguished  attention. 
He  was  brave,  and  zealous  in  his  profession ;  and  three 
years  later  ChamUlart  made  him  a  Brigadier,  over  the  heads 
of  many  officers  senior  to  him.  He  came  to  Paris  during 
the  winter  which  followed  the  Duke  of  Berry's  marriage, 
and  again  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  I  had  him  to  stay 
with  me  at  Court,  and  introduced  him  everywhere  ;  hoping 
that,  as  he  had  served  with  distinction  during  several 
campaigns,  I  might  be  able  to  make  something  of  him  in 
society. 

His  father  and  mother  had  long  been  anxious  that  he 
should  marry,  but  I  had  hitherto  dissuaded  them  ;  telling 
them  that  such  a  thing  was  premature,  and  that  their  son, 
as  he  rose  in  the  service,  would  have  better  opportunities 
for  making  a  good  match.  Above  aU,  I  exhorted  them  to 
profit  by  their  fortunate  position,  free  from  debts  and  with 
an  income  of  nearly  50,000  livres  from  fine  landed  property, 
to  avoid  a  mesalliance  ;  and  the  son  himself  had  always 
seemed  to  dislike  the  idea  of  marrying  beneath  him. 

Seeing  that  they  were  bent  on  finding  a  wife  for  him, 
Madame  de  Saint-Simon  and  I  looked  out  for  a  suitable 
match,  and  we  thought  we  found  everything  they  could 
wish  for  in  Mademoiselle  de  Risbourg.  Her  father's  grand- 
father was  brother  to  the  Prince  d'Espinoy,  whose  son's 
widow  and  her  sister  Mademoiselle  de  Lislebonne  have  been 
so  often  mentioned  in  these  Memoirs.  This  branch  of  the 
family  had  settled  in  Spain,  where  the  Marquis  de  Ris- 
bourg, father  to  the  young  lady  in  question,  had  adhered  to 
PhiUp  V,  being  then  a  Grandee  of  Spain,  Knight  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  Viceroy  of  Catalonia.  He  was  a  widower, 
with  two  daughters,  of  whom  the  elder  was  very  pious  and 
had  given  up  all  thoughts  of  marriage.  He  himself  was  an 
eccentric  sort  of  man,  and  determined  not  to  marry  again ; 
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he  had  extensive  estates  in  Flanders,  and  these,  with  the 
considerable  savings  he  had  amassed  in  Spain,  would  go  to 
his  daughters  at  his  death  ;  what  was  more  important  still, 
they  would  also  inherit  his  Grandeeship.  We  suggested 
this  alliance  to  Sandricourt  and  his  parents,  who  thought 
it  better  than  any  they  could  have  ventured  to  hope  for. 
In  fact,  it  had  everything  to  recommend  it :  wealth,  great 
connections,  and  the  highest  birth,  and  the  young  lady's 
father  in  a  most  distinguished  position.  They  begged  us 
to  open  negotiations  and  see  whether  they  had  any  chance. 

Madame  de  Saint-Simon  accordingly  spoke  to  the  Princess 
d'Espinoy,  who  managed  M.  de  Risbourg's  Flemish  pro- 
perties and  had  brought  up  his  daughters  under  her  own 
care.  She  received  the  proposition  most  favourably,  and 
promised  to  write  to  M.  de  Risbourg  ;  who,  she  assured  us, 
was  not  in  the  least  likely  to  make  a  second  marriage.  Her 
letter  to  him  had  hardly  been  posted  when  the  Sandricourts 
came  to  us  and  said  they  felt  sure  this  marriage  would  never 
come  o£E,  that  they  were  very  anxious  to  see  their  son 
married,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  they  thought  an  aUiance 
with  a  family  of  the  gown  would  suit  them  best,  as  it  would 
be  useful  in  case  they  had  lawsuits  in  connection  with  their 
estates.  The  son  also  came  to  see  me,  pretending  to  be 
much  distressed,  and  begging  me  not  to  abandon  him  to 
the  whims  of  his  parents.  He  said  the  same  thing  to  my 
mother  and  Madame  de  Saint-Simon,  and  we  thought  he 
really  spoke  in  good  faith.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  we 
said  to  the  father  and  mother,  especially  as  the  Princess 
d'Espinoy's  letter  had  already  gone  ;  they  were  embarrassed, 
but  quite  obstinate.  However,  as  they  spoke  only  in 
general  terms  we  stUl  hoped  that,  before  they  had  found  a 
suitable  bride,  the  other  business  might  be  arranged  with 
M.  de  Risbourg. 

This  hope  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  only  two  days  later 
the  young  man  came  to  me,  much  confused,  and  announced 
his  engagement  to  Mademoiselle  de  Gourgues.  I  asked 
him  whether  it  was  with  his  own  consent ;  he  replied  that 
he  could  not  hold  out  against  his  parents,  who  were  deter- 
mined on  an  aUiance  with  the  gown.  At  last  I  said  that, 
even  if  they  were  so  infatuated  with  the  gown  as  to  refuse 
a  rich  heiress  of  the  house  of  Melun,  who  would  certainly 
bring  a  Grandeeship  to  her  husband,  they  might,  at  any 
rate,  choose  a  respectable  family,  which  would  be  of  some 
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use  to  him.  But  Gourgues,  the  father  of  this  young  lady, 
was  a  man  of  bad  repute ;  so  much  so  that  the  Chancellor 
de  Pontchartrata  told  me  that  he  had  received  a  formal 
petition  from  the  other  maitres  des  requetea  begging  that 
he  might  be  deprived  of  his  office.  I  asked  him  to  give 
me  time  to  back  out  of  our  engagement  with  the  Princess 
d'Espinoy  without  appearing  rude;  and  suggested  that,  jf 
his  parents  were  so  bent  on  the  gown,  I  might  be  able  to 
arrange  a  marriage  for  him  with  Mademoiselle  Pelletier, 
who  came  of  an  illustrious  family  of  lawyers,  in  good  posi- 
tion, and  likely  to  be  of  use  to  him.  My  mother  and  Madame 
de  Saint-Simon  backed  me  up,  but  in  vain ;  we  talked  to  a 
deaf  man,  and,  though  we  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  to  a 
man  in  love,  which  was  worse. 

That  same  afternoon  Madame  de  Sandricourt  came  to 
see  me,  in  a  perfect  fury.  I  let  her  say  what  she  liked,  as 
one  deals  with  a  person  out  of  her  senses  ;  but  she  then 
went  on  to  my  mother,  who  was  not  so  patient,  and  told 
her  stories  about  her  future  daughter-in-law  which  she 
refused  to  beheve ;  although  they  were  perfectly  well 
known  to  Gourgues'  servants,  and  to  many  other  people. 
Madame  de  Sandricourt  departed,  still  furious  ;  and  a  week 
later  the  marriage  came  ofE.  The  best  of  it  was  that  this 
excellent  husband  went  about  to  all  his  acquaintances  among 
the  lawyers  telling  them  that  I  held  the  gown  in  such  con- 
tempt that  I  had  broken  ofE  my  acquaintance  with  him  and 
his  parents  because  he  chose  to  marry  into  one  of  their 
famihes.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  affair  of  the  cap  was 
making  a  great  stir,  and  the  effect  of  his  talking  in  this 
way  can  be  easily  imagined.  After  this  proof  of  his  in- 
gratitude and  treachery  we  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  him  or  his  parents,  and  never  saw  them  again. 

The  father  and  mother  lived  long  enough  to  see  that  my 
mother  was  right  in  the  warnings  she  had  given  them  against 
their  daughter-in-law.  She  took  Uttle  trouble  to  conceal 
her  conduct ;  her  husband,  at  first  deeply  in  love,  was  later 
on  too  much  afraid  of  her  to  remonstrate,  and  became  a 
humble  and  submissive  servant  to  her,  quite  in  the  fashion. 
He  had  plenty  of  children,  but  very  little  money ;  he  rose 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  and  continued  to  serve 
till  the  time  of  the  war  in  Bohemia.  He  has  since  lived  in 
the  obscurity  to  which  his  lack  of  ability  and  his  unfortunate 
marriage  condemned  him. 
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The  late  King's  obsequies  were  solemnly  celebrated  at 
St.  Denis  on  the  25th  of  October ;  the  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed with  great  confusion  and  utter  disregard  of  pre- 
cedents. Dreux,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  appointed 
Grand-Master  of  Ceremonies  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage 
with  Chanullart's  daughter.  He  was  as  boorish  as  he  was 
ignorant ;  he  showed  both  quahties  with  the  Army,  where, 
in  spite  of  his  bravery  and  favour  in  high  places,  he  was 
equally  detested  and  despised.  His  stupidity  did  nothing 
to  abate  his  pride ;  he  suffered  acutely  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  low  birth,  which  was  not  to  be  concealed  in 
spite  of  his  father's  riches,  his  own  influential  marriage, 
and  the  title  of  Marquis,  so  oddly  tacked  on  to  his  family 
name.  He  missed  no  occasion  of  spiting  persons  better 
born  than  himseK,  regardless  of  justice,  and  equally  regard- 
less of  the  testimony  of  his  own  registers.  I  know  this, 
because,  while  he  was  serving  with  the  Army,  his  wife  (who 
was  much  too  good  for  him)  lent  me  his  registers,  a  volume 
at  a  time,  and  I  had  them  carefully  copied.  When  Madame 
de  Saint-Simon  had  to  escort  the  body  of  one  of  the  Duchess 
of  Berry's  children  to  St.  Denis  he  refused  her  some  honour 
which  was  her  due ;  I  quoted  his  own  registers  to  him  ; 
he  was  conf OTinded  and  ashamed,  and  had  to  give  in.  After 
that  he  made  such  a  fuss  about  his  wife's  lending  me  the 
registers  that  I  could  see  no  more  of  them.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed, without  undue  rashness,  that  he  recorded  in  them 
exactly  what  he  thought  proper. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  cared  nothing  for  rules  or  precedents  ; 
he  had  not  been  Regent  long  before  he  showed  clearly  that 
his  policy,  iu  public  as  in  private  matters,  was  to  sow  dis- 
sension ;  his  favourite  axiom,  which  he  often  quoted  with 
approval,  was.  Divide  et  impera.  So  on  this  occasion 
of  the  King's  obsequies  he  declined  to  interfere  with  the 
ceremonies  ;  Dreux  arranged  them  as  he  pleased,  and  availed 
himself  of  his  opportunities. 

The  Dukes  d'Uzes,  de  Luynes,  and  de  Brissac  had  been 
nominated  to  bear  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  other  emblems 
of  Royalty  ;  they  sat  in  the  highest  stalls,  on  the  same  side 
as  the  three  Princes  who  attended  as  mourners ;  con- 
sequently above  all  members  of  the  higher  courts  of  justice  ; 
and  each  had  his  hassock.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  began, 
Dreux  went  up  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  stall  to  receive 
some  order ;   the  Duke  d'Uzes  leant  across  the  other  two 
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Princes,  and  begged  Dreux  to  remember  that  he  ought  to 
bow  to  the  three  Dukes  before  doing  so  to  the  Parliament. 
He  was  the  son  of  that  Counsellor  of  the  Grand  Chamber 
who  had  read  out  the  King's  will,  and  was  of  course  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  ParHament ;  he  replied  curtly  that 
he  should  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  M.  d'Uzes  contented 
himself  with  asking  why  not.  "  Because  that  is  not  the 
usual  custom,"  rephed  Dreux  insolently,  and  falsely,  for 
I  have  seen  in  his  own  registers  that  the  Dukes  were  saluted 
first  at  the  obsequies  of  Louis  XIII  and  Henry  IV ;  to  say 
nothing  of  their  own  dignity,  the  symbols  of  Royalty  which 
they  carry  in  their  hands  require  this  mark  of  respect. 
M.  d'Uzes  stuck  to  his  point,  and  Dreux  referred  him  to  his 
registers.  Of  course  they  could  not  be  produced  at  that 
moment,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  took  Dreux's  very  un- 
trustworthy word  for  it.  He  cared  nothing  for  rules  or 
dignities  ;  he  was  anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  ParUa- 
ment  at  the  outset  of  his  Regency,  and  was  not  sorry  to  see 
a  fresh  dispute  arise.  M.  d'Uzes  then  told  Dreux,  very 
maladroitly,  that  the  Dukes  would  not  return  his  bow  unless 
it  was  given  to  them  before  the  ParUament ;  he  should 
have  refused  to  notice  his  bow  without  saying  so  before- 
hand. Dreux  replied  insolently  that  he  did  not  salute  people 
who  would  not  return  his  bow,  and,  warned  by  M.  d'Uzes' 
foohsh  remark,  he  bowed  only  to  the  Parliament,  taking 
no  notice  of  the  Dukes.  They  made  a  formal  protest  when 
the  ceremony  was  over,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  We  shall 
see  before  long  how  little  reason  the  Regent  had  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  his  subserviency  to  the  Parliament, 
which  took  every  opportunity  of  throwing  obstacles  in  his 
way. 

As  soon  as  the  Councils  had  been  established,  and  Govern- 
ment business  put  in  working  order,  the  question  of  the 
dispute  between  the  Dukes  and  the  ParUament  came  once 
more  to  the  front.  Considering  the  promise  made  to  us 
twice  over  by  the  Regent  immediately  after  the  King's 
death,  and  formally  renewed  during  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Parliament,  we  had  good  reason  to  think  that  we  should  at 
last  obtain  justice  against  the  rascahties  of  the  Duke  of 
Maine  and  the  First-President,  both  of  them  personal 
enemies  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Whatever  that  Prince 
may  have  done  I  owe  so  much  respect  to  his  memory  that 
I  am  very  reluctant  to  exhibit  the  unpleasant  side  of  his 
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character  which  he  displayed  in  his  conduct  to  us  ;  and 
my  regard  for  the  great  body  of  the  nobility  of  which  I 
am  myself  a  member  makes  me  equally  unwiUing  to  reveal 
all  the  foUy,  jealousy,  and  basely  interested  motives  of  those 
who  attacked  us  under  cover  of  that  august  name,  to  which 
many  of  those  who  assumed  it  had  no  right  whatever. 

Once  before,  in  1649,  the  high  nobility  had  combined  and 
held  excited  meetings  to  protest  against  the  new  rank  of 
foreign  Prince  granted  to  M.  de  Bouillon  and  M.  de  Rohan, 
as  insulting   to   the  nobility  and  harmful  to  the  State. 
They  were  successful,  though  after  the  storm  had  subsided 
the  rank,  which  had  been  withdrawn,  was  again  granted ; 
but  the  nobles  then  tried  to  interfere  in  the  Government 
and  to  embarrass  the  Court,  which  was  forced  to  take 
measures  to  separate  them  and  prevent  such  assemblies 
in  future.     The  nobles  were  quite  right  in  their  first  object, 
for  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  granting  distin- 
guished  and   unprecedented   honours   as   the   reward   of 
long-continued  intrigues  like  those  of  the  Rohans,   or  a 
series  of  rebellions,  plots,  and  treasons  such  as  those  in 
which  the  Bouillons  had  been  engaged.    Now  we  saw  an 
agitation  among  a  portion  of  the  nobility  for  an  object 
diametrically  opposite ;   there  was  no  question  of  protest- 
ing against  the  position  conferred  on  the  bastards,  and  it 
was  not  likely  that  the  nobles,  of  their  own  accord,  would 
side  with  the  Parliament  against  the  Dukes.    But  M.  du 
Maine  wanted  a  party  to  back  him  up,  and  to  recruit  it 
he  was  willing  to  go  out  on  to  the  high-roads  and  bring  in 
the  halt  and  the  bUnd.     It  was  necessary  for  him  to  invent 
an  object  for  them  to  pursue,  to  flatter  them,  to  profit  by 
their  ignorance ;   to  intoxicate  them  with  the  novel  excite- 
ment  of   fancying   themselves   persons   of   importance   to 
such  a  degree  that  they  should  fail  to  perceive  the  trap 
set  for  them,  or  the  compassion  with  which  their  frenzy 
was  regarded  by  the  sensible  mass  of  the  true  nobihty. 

That  frenzy  was  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  any  one  who 
cared  to  join  in  the  movement  was  received  with  open  arms, 
and  these  people,  so  puffed  up  with  pride  of  birth,  actually 
agreed  to  a  proposal  which  the  Marquis  de  Chatillon 
brought  forward  for  the  sake  of  his  son-in-law,  that  they 
should  sign  their  names  in  a  circle,  so  as  to  obliterate 
all  distinction  of  rank.  That  son-in-law  was  son  of  Bonne- 
tot,  First-President  of  a  court  of  justice  at  Rouen,  and  his 
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grandfather  began  life  as  a  labourer  in  Normandy.  He 
was  Colonel  of  a  regiment,  and  has  since  been  deprived  of 
his  commission  for  misconduct.  I  quote  him  as  one  sample 
out  of  a  thousand  of  the  colleagues  welcomed  by  these 
gentlemen,  styling  themselves  the  "  high  nobility." 

The  original  pretext  for  this  agitation  was,  of  course, 
the  calumnious  story  put  about  by  the  Duke  de  Noailles 
with  respect  to  a  proposed  salutation  of  the  new  King 
by  the  Dukes  separately ;  but  before  long  other  com- 
plaints, equally  absurd  and  unfounded,  were  brought 
against  the  Dukes.  The  principal  accusation  was  that  they 
wished  to  separate  themselves  from  the  general  body  of 
the  nobihty.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  there  were  only 
three  orders  in  France,  the  Clergy,  the  Nobihty,  and  the 
Third  Estate.  The  Dukes  could  not  form  part  of  the  first 
or  last  of  these ;  how,  then,  could  it  be  supposed  that  they 
wished  to  separate  from  their  own  order,  the  Nobility, 
and  so  deprive  themselves  of  all  share  in  the  State  ?  This 
unanswerable  argument  so  infuriated  the  leaders  of  the 
so-called  nobility  that  they  declared  they  wished  them- 
selves to  exclude  the  Dukes. 

The  Duke  of  Maine,  having  by  his  perfidious  conduct 
in  the  affair  of  the  cap  set  the  Dukes  and  the  ParUament 
at  variance,  and  so  prevented  them  from  combining  to 
revoke  the  concessions  he  had  extorted  from  the  late 
King,  was  now  equally  successful  in  preventing  an  alhance 
between  the  Dukes  and  the  rest  of  the  nobihty ;  he 
fomented  the  quarrel  between  them,  and  artfully  contrived 
to  throw  the  Dukes  on  the  defensive.  The  Parhament, 
wishing  at  all  costs  to  avoid  satisfying  the  Regent  in  the 
affair  of  the  cap  and  other  matters  which  concerned  the 
Dukes,  was,  of  course,  delighted  to  see  them  attacked  in 
this  manner.  The  First-President  wrote  to  the  Provincial 
Parliaments  and  stirred  them  up  to  hold  meetings  and 
send  deputations  to  Paris.  At  the  same  time  the  Duke  of 
Maine,  through  the  agency  of  the  BaiUi  de  Mesmes,  Maltese 
Ambassador,  induced  the  whole  of  the  Knights  of  Malta 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  nobihty. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  hopes  that  the  Dukes  thus 
attacked  would  cease  urging  him  to  decide  their  differences 
with  the  Parhament,  rather  encouraged  the  clamour  of  the 
"  nobility,"  and  allowed  the  principal  oflScers  of  his  house- 
hold to  Join  them,  M.  de  ChatiUon  being  conspicuous  for 
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his  zeal  on  their  behalf.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  represented 
to  him  the  danger  of  tolerating  an  agitation  which  was 
growing  into  a  sort  of  revolt ;  people  of  the  highest  names 
were  combining  with  the  lowest,  pledging  themselves  in 
signed  documents  to  stand  by  each  other,  sending  out 
circular  letters  to  the  provinces,  and  setting  themselves  up 
as  reformers  of  the  State.  I  reminded  him  of  the  embar- 
rassments which  the  assembly  of  1649  had  caused  to 
Monsieur  and  the  Queen-Regent,  and  the  diflSculty  they  had 
had  in  dispersing  it  and  preventing  it  from  reassembling ; 
and  I  warned  him  that  the  whole  movement  was  started 
and  fomented  by  his  greatest  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Maine, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  First-President,  who  was  hardly 
less  hostile  to  him.  He  was  deaf  to  my  remonstrances  ; 
he  took  it  into  his  head  that  my  motives  were  purely 
personal,  in  the  interest  of  the  Dukes ;  and  also  that  he 
might  derive  some  profit  from  all  this  agitation.  Some- 
times during  our  discussions  he  agreed  that  I  was  right, 
and  promised  to  stand  firm ;  but  I  knew  him  too  well  to  be 
taken  in  by  his  most  gracious  assurances.  Long  familiarity 
with  him  had  taught  me  to  read  in  his  eyes  and  expression 
whether  he  was  really  speaking  from  conviction  or  not. 
However,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  persevere  in  my  remon- 
strances, and  I  confess  I  found  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
driving  him  into  a  comer.  When  too  late  he  found  out 
how  right  I  had  been  in  my  representations. 

During  all  this  time  the  question  of  the  cap,  and  other 
encroachments  by  the  Parliament  on  the  rights  of  the 
Dukes,  was  being  warmly  agitated.  The  Dukes  held  fre- 
quent meetings,  and  sent  deputations  to  the  Regent ;  and 
none  of  them  spoke  to  him  more  frequently  or  with  greater 
force  than  I  did.  I  often  drove  him  frantic  by  calling 
upon  him  to  keep  his  promises  to  us,  which  he  did  not 
attempt  to  deny.  But  he  was  afraid  of  the  Parliament ; 
and  the  Duke  de  NoaiUes,  who  was  equally  afraid  lest  that 
body  should  inquire  into  his  administration  of  the  finances, 
not  only  dissuaded  him  from  keeping  his  solemn  promises, 
but  reported  to  him  everything  that  took  place  at  our 
meetings.  I  obtained  positive  proofs  of  this,  and  circulated 
them  at  a  well-attended  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  the 
Bishop  of  Laon.  I  then  rose,  and,  looking  fixedly  at  the 
Duke  de  Noailles,  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  there  are  among  us 
traitors  who  ought  by  rights  to  be  expelled  with  ignominy. 
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But  you  know  who  they  are ;  let  us  for  the  present  treat 
them  with  contempt,  and  pursue  our  object  with  courage, 
trusting  in  our  union  ;  if  we  hold  together  we  shall  obtain 
justice  for  ourselves,  and  we  can  then  proceed  to  deal  with 
our  traitors,  and  expose  their  infamy  as  they  deserve." 

At  these  meetings  we  sat  round  the  room  in  order  of 
seniority,  to  avoid  confusion  in  giving  our  votes  ;  during 
my  short  speech  all  eyes  were  turned  on  the  Duke  de 
Noailles,  and  he  could  not  stand  the  ordeal.  He  became 
fiery  red,  and  then  as  white  as  his  cravat ;  his  lips  quivered, 
and  he  dared  not  utter  a  single  word  throughout  the  sitting, 
merely  signifying  his  assent  to  our  resolutions  by  a  motion 
of  the  head.  Towards  the  close,  still  fixing  my  eyes  upon 
him,  I  said  that  no  doubt  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  perhaps 
the  Parhament  as  well,  would  be  fully  informed  of  our 
debate  and  resolutions ;  but,  having  justice  on  our  side 
and  the  Regent's  solemn  promise,  we  could  afford  to  let 
our  traitors  report  as  they  pleased,  so  long  as  we  were 
careful  to  remain  united  among  ourselves.  All  eyes  were 
again  turned  on  the  Duke  de  NoaUles,  who  rose  abruptly, 
whispered  to  Charost,  his  neighbour,  and  left  the  room 
like  a  man  beside  himself  with  rage.  I  then  brought  for- 
ward my  proofs  of  his  treachery,  and  explained  them  at 
greater  length.  It  was  agreed  that,  though  we  could  not 
very  well  exclude  him  from  our  meetings,  we  would  not 
give  him  more  information  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
He  did  not  give  us  much  more  embarrassment,  for  after 
this  he  hardly  ever  came  to  our  assemblies,  and  then  only 
for  a  short  time,  excusing  himself  on  the  plea  that  his 
financial  duties  gave  him  Httle  leisure. 

The  Parhament,  conscious  that  its  encroachments  on  our 
rights  could  not  be  defended,  took  the  bold  course  of  defy- 
ing the  Regent,  and  simply  ignored  his  messages  on  the 
subject.  Counselled  by  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  and  backed 
up  by  M.  du  Maine  and  the  miscellaneous  crowd  which  he 
had  contrived  to  enlist  under  the  respectable  name  of  the 
"  nobility,"  the  magistrates  were  not  afraid  to  show  openly 
their  contempt  for  a  Prince  whose  deference  for  them 
arose,  as  they  well  knew,  from  fear.  They  knew  they 
risked  nothing  by  defjdng  him ;  that  he  was  anxious  to 
conciliate  them  in  order  that  his  edicts  on  the  finances  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  Government  might  pass 
without  opposition,  and  that  he  would  never  quarrel  with 
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them  about  a  question  which  did  not  affect  him  personally 
and  about  which  he  cared  very  little. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  represented  to  him  the  danger  of 
allowing  his  authority  to  be  thus  set  at  naught ;  that  he 
was  simply  encouraging  the  Parliament  to  stand  out  against 
him  on  matters  of  greater  importance  to  his  Government — 
a  warning  of  which  he  learnt  the  truth  before  long  by  bitter 
experience.  But  he  distrusted  me  on  this  question ;  he 
thought  I  spoke  as  a  Duke,  merely  in  the  interests  of  my 
order.  Always  fond  of  sowing  disunion,  he  imagined  that 
it  would  be  to  his  profit  to  foment  the  quarrel  between  the 
Dukes  and  the  Parliament.  Finally,  he  listened  to  the^ 
pernicious  advice  of  Noailles,  Besons,  d'Effiat,  and  others, 
who  persuaded  him  that  it  would  be  well  to  conciliate 
the  Parliament  in  a  matter  which  touched  the  leading 
magistrates  so  nearly,  but  which  did  not  concern  him  in 
the  least.  These  trusty  counsellors  counted  for  nothing 
the  solemn  pledges  which  he  had  publicly  given ;  the  de- 
rision with  which  all  France  would  witness  the  refusal  of 
the  Parliament  to  give  him  so  much  as  a  reply  to  his 
messages  ;  and  the  danger  of  encouraging  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance which  might  prove  highly  embarrassing  in  matters 
of  greater  importance  to  the  State. 

The  affair  remained  in  this  undecided  position  for  a  very 
long  time ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  finish  this  unpleasant 
story,  and  will  therefore  anticipate  matters  considerably, 
so  as  not  to  have  to  return  to  it.  The  end  was  brought 
about  by  cunning  and  audacious  intrigues  on  one  side  and 
by  sheer  weariness  and  vexation  on  the  other.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  Parliament  saw  that  the  Regent's  embarrass- 
ment about  the  affair  was  caused  entirely  by  the  close 
union  of  the  Dukes  among  themselves,  and  they  used 
every  effort  to  sow  discord  among  them.  The  Duke  de 
Noailles  set  himself  to  win  over  some  of  the  more  careless 
of  our  number,  and  to  efface  from  their  minds  the  recol- 
lection of  his  treachery.  A  certain  jealousy  of  my  influence 
with  the  Regent  furnished  him  with  a  useful  weapon,  and 
he  turned  it  to  good  account.  Before  the  King's  death  I 
had  always  been  most  careful  to  treat  the  Dukes  with  the 
utmost  courtesy  and  consideration ;  as  a  proof  of  this  I 
need  only  quote  my  reconciliation  with  M.  de  Luxem- 
bourg at  a  time  when  I  was  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  Duke 
de   Noailles'    rascally    behaviour    towards    me.      As    the 
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friendship  of  the  Regent  for  me  became  evident,  I  was  the 
more  punctilious  in  my  attentions  to  the  other  Dukes,  and 
most  carefully  avoided  giving  myself  airs  of  importance 
and  superior  influence.  I  spoke  and  gave  my  opinion 
simply  as  one  of  their  number ;  I  tried  to  win  them  over 
to  my  views  by  expressing  them  modestly,  with  respect 
and  deference.  Whenever  it  became  necessary  to  speak 
boldly  and  firmly  to  the  Regent  I  took  the  task  upon  my- 
self ;  and,  in  fact,  all  delicate  and  difficult  commissions  were 
entrusted  to  me.  The  other  Dukes,  whatever  they  may 
have  done  in  the  end,  did  me  the  justice  to  acknowledge 
this  ;  and  the  Duke  de  Tresmes,  though  not  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine,  lost  no  opportunity  of  impressing  it  on  their 
memories.  But  envy,  that  low,  base  passion,  is  not  easily 
stifled. 

The  decision  granting  me  precedence  over  him  still 
rankled  in  the  heart  of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld ;  and  his 
feelings  were  shared  by  his  inseparable  ally,  the  Duke  de 
Villeroy.  La  Feuillade  had  always  hated  me,  I  do  not 
know  why ;  and  since  his  disgrace  after  the  battle  of 
Turin  he  had  become  a  hanger-on  of  M.  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld and  M.  de  Liancourt ;  though  they  afterwards 
saw  him  in  his  true  light,  and  closed  their  doors  to  him. 
CaniUac,  who  was  jealousy  personified,  and  who  meant, 
if  he  could,  to  govern  the  Regent  without  a  rival,  took 
care  to  keep  alive  the  feelings  of  La  Rochefoucauld  and  La 
Feuillade  respecting  me.  They  managed  to  get  round  the 
poor  Duke  de  Sully,  who  was  very  sorry  for  it  afterwards, 
and  the  young  Duke  de  Richelieu  ;  who,  from  a  desire  to 
be  in  the  fashion,  had  become  a  devoted  admirer  of  La 
Feuillade.  M.  de  Luxembourg  was  also  drawn  away 
by  his  friends  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  and  M.  de 
Villeroy.  These  were  joined  by  the  Dukes  de  Noailles  and 
d'Aumont. 

Noailles  meant  to  be  their  leader,  but  he  did  not  care 
to  show  his  object  ostensibly  ;  he  thought  it  would  be  best 
attained  under  cover  of  a  distinguished  name  to  which 
these  gentlemen  were  accustomed ;  so  he  suggested  to 
them  that  it  would  be  well  to  win  over  Marshal  d'Harcourt, 
whose  mind  was  enfeebled  and  who  could  hardly  speak. 
He  was  just  the  man  Noailles  wanted  to  act  as  nominal 
leader ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  brought  the  Marshal 
over  to  their  views,  Noailles  became  the  priest  who  die- 
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tated  the  utterances  of  the  oracle.  He  used  them  to 
counteract  the  wise  designs  of  those  whom  he  had  been 
unable  to  seduce ;  they  were  the  Dukes  de  la  Force,  de 
Tresmes,  de  Charost,  d'Antin,  and  de  Chaulnes ;  with 
Marshal  de  Villeroy,  Cardinals  de  Mailly  and  Noailles,  and 
the  Bishops  of  Laon  and  Noyon.  Not  one  of  these  ever 
faltered ;  all  continued  to  act  together  ;  and  with  them 
I  remained  united.  I  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  Dukes, 
who  took  no  further  part  in  the  struggle  with  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Regent ;  some  were  absent,  some  minors  ; 
others,  weary  of  this  profitless  strife,  were  glad  to  conceal 
their  timidity  under  a  show  of  moderation. 

Numerous  meetings  were  now  held  at  the  house  of  Marshal 
d'Harcourt,  who,  unable  to  speak  or  even  to  understand 
what  was  going  on,  sat  with  round,  astonished  eyes,  mak- 
ing an  approving  nod  of  the  head  from  time  to  time,  while 
the  Duke  de  Noailles  professed  to  explain  his  sentiments. 
I  watched  the  progress  of  that  Ahithophel ;  I  saw  that  he 
would  succeed  in  the  long  run  ;  and  it  was  only  with  reluc- 
tance that  I  continued  to  attend  the  meetings  which  we 
still  held  at  the  house  of  the  senior  Peer  who  happened 
to  be  at  Paris. 

At  last,  one  day  when  we  had  been  requested  to  attend 
one  of  these  meetings  at  the  house  of  Cardinal  de  Mailly, 
we  received,  an  hour  later,  an  invitation  to  a  meeting  at 
Marshal  d'Harcourt's.  I  saw  what  was  going  to  happen, 
and  determined  to  stay  at  home.  I  did  not  care  to  go  to 
Marshal  d'Harcourt's  house,  to  which  we  had  never  been 
asked  before ;  I  knew  they  had  made  up  their  minds,  and 
it  was  useless  to  argue  against  a  foregone  conclusion.  I 
was  equally  unwilling  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Cardinal  de 
MaiUy's,  to  assist,  so  to  speak,  at  our  own  obsequies.  But 
on  the  very  morning  of  the  meeting  I  was  so  strongly  urged 
by  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  not  to  abandon  those  with 
whom  I  had  always  acted  that  I  changed  my  mind.  I  was 
the  last  arrival  at  the  meeting,  and  I  was  greeted  with 
much  satisfaction  by  my  colleagues,  who  had  been  uneasy 
lest  I  should  not  come.  We  waited  a  long  time  for  those 
Peers  who  had  assembled  at  Marshal  d'Harcourt's  house ; 
at  last  we  separated  very  late,  resolving  to  desist  from  a 
useless  struggle,  and  leave  it  to  time  to  avenge  us  on  the 
Regent  for  his  broken  word  and  denial  of  justice.  We  all 
embraced  each  other  with  promises  of  mutual  friendship 
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which  have  been  faithfully  kept.     As  for  the  rest  of  the  Peers, 
we  determined  to  treat  them  with'  cold  civility. 

Thus,  through  the  ambition  and  cunning  of  the  Duke  de 
Noailles  and  the  simplicity  of  his  dupes,  this  fatal  division 
in  our  ranks  put  an  end  to  our  just  claims ;  enabled  the 
Parliament  to  triumph  over  us,  or  rather,  over  the  Regent ; 
and  procured  for  that  Prince  a  brief  interval  of  repose, 
for  which  he  paid  dearly  afterwards. 


CHAPTER    XXI 
1715 

Pontchartrain  is  compelled  to  resign,  but  his  office  is  bestowed  upon  his 
son — My  quarrel  with  the  de  Boucys  and  its  cause — Foreign  affairs— 
The  Regent  unwilling  to  support  the  Pretender — Lord  Stair's  sugges- 
tion to  the  Regent — Spain  and  the  Abb6  Alberoni — Stair's  plot  to 
arrest  the  Pretender  in  France — His  plan  thwarted  by  the  mistress 
o£  the  post-house,  Madame  Lospital — Duel  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Tuileries — The  Regent's  ill-timed  Leniency — Banishment  of  Fathers 
Tellier  and  Doncin — Death  of  Madame  de  Louvois — The  Regent  and 
La  Feuillade — Allegations  against  Desmarets — I  intervene  and  save 
him  from  banishment — The  Regent,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke 
de  Noailles,  raises  the  nominal  value  of  the  coinage — ^The'young  King 
returns  to  Paris. 

PoNTCHAKTRAiN  Still  clung  to  Ms  office,  barren  and  useless 
as  it  had  become ;  for,  so  long  as  he  retained  the  name  of 
Secretary  of  State,  he  lived  in  hopes  that  some  day  he  might 
once  more  exercise  the  functions  of  his  place.  He  never 
missed  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  where  no  one 
took  the  slightest  notice  of  him,  and  where  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  snuff  the  candles,  a  duty  which  he  had  taken  upon 
himself,  to  the  scornful  amusement  of  all  the  members. 
The  Count  de  Toulouse  and  I  often  grumbled  to  each  other 
about  the  weak  good-nature  of  the  Regent  in  allowing  all 
our  deliberations  to  be  overheard  by  this  useless  cipher,  who 
was  quite  capable  of  betraying  his  confidence,  and  richly 
deserved  to  be  expelled. 

At  last  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  determined  to  make 
an  effort.  On  the  3rd  of  November  I  went  to  see  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  at  Vincennes  before  the  meeting  of  the  Council, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  was  not  tired  of  seeing  Pontchar- 
train  going  about  snujffing  the  candles  and  listening  to  all 
that  was  said.  It  was  hardly  decent  to  keep  him  there 
after  the  detailed  reports  concerning  his  malpractices  in 
the  Marine  Department  read  in  his  presence  by  Marshal 
d'Estrees  and  the  Count  de  Toulouse  to  which  Pontchar- 
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train,  in  two  months,  had  not  been  able  to  find  an  answer. 
I  added  that  the  pubhc  were  indignant  with  this  ex-Pasha, 
and  astonished  at  the  toleration  extended  to  him  for  so 
long. 

The  Regent  agreed  with  me,  but  said  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  inflict  so  severe  a  blow  on  Pontchartrain's  father. 
I  replied  that  I  could  suggest  a  plan  by  which  he  could  get 
rid  of  the  son  and  at  the  same  time  place  the  father  under 
an  obligation.  He  had  merely  to  order  Pontchartrain  to 
send  in  his  resignation,  and  immediately  appoint  Maurepas, 
his  eldest  son,  to  the  vacant  office.  As  Maurepas  was  only 
fifteen,  he  could  not  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State, 
even  in  their  present  reduced  condition ;  I  suggested  that 
they  should  be  discharged  by  La  Vrilhere,  on  whom  they 
would  not  impose  half  an  hour's  extra  work  in  the  week, 
I  suggested,  further,  that  the  Regent  should  write  to  the 
Ex-ChanceUor,  laying  stress  on  the  favour  conferred  on  him 
not  only  in  giving  the  appointment  to  his  grandson,  but  in 
leaving  its  duties  to  be  performed  by  a  near  relation,  strongly 
attached  to  himself.  The  Regent  was  much  pleased  with  my 
suggestion,  and  consented  to  put  it  into  execution  at  once ; 
only  he  insisted  that  I  should  compose  the  letter  to  Pont- 
chartrain's father  and  bring  him  the  draft  that  afternoon. 
I  made  no  objection,  for  I  wished  the  business  to  be  con- 
cluded as  quickly  and  secretly  as  possible.  I  remembered 
how  Pontchartrain  had  been  saved  on  a  former  occasion ; 
his  father  was  at  Paris,  and  I  feared  lest  some  one  should 
get  wind  of  what  was  being  done  in  time  to  inform  him. 

As  soon  as  the  meeting  of  the  Council  was  over  I  drew 
up  the  letter  to  the  Ex-Chancellor,  informing  him  that  the 
Abbe  Thesut  would  come  to  his  house  before  noon  next 
day  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  son's  resignation,  which 
the  Regent  insisted  on  his  sending  in ;  but  that,  as  a  mark 
of  His  Royal  Highness's  high  regard  and  esteem  for  himself, 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  would  be  given  to  his  grand- 
son. All  this  was  expressed  in  the  kindest  and  most  con- 
siderate terms  I  could  think  of  ;  but  I  concluded  by  saying 
firmly  that,  the  Regent's  mind  being  quite  made  up,  he 
declined  to  receive  any  visit,  letter,  or  message  from  the 
Ex-Chancellor  till  the  whole  business  was  settled.  I  took 
this  draft  to  the  Palais-Royal  immediately ;  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  made  no  changes  in  it,  but  wrote  it  down  in  his 
own  handwriting  from  my  dictation,  signed,  sealed,  and 
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addressed  it,  and  gave  it  to  me  to  deliver.  I  did  not  care 
to  do  so  in  person  ;  I  enclosed  it  in  an  outer  envelope 
addressed  in  my  handwriting  to  the  Ex-Chancellor,  with  a 
note  telling  him  that  I  would  call  on  him  in  half  an  hour. 

When  I  arrived  at  his  house,  in  the  company  of  La  Vril- 
liere,  we  found  him  alone  walking  up  and  down  the  room. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  me  :  "  Ah  !  this  is  one  of  your  strokes," 
he  cried ;  "I  cannot  mistake  your  hand.  You  drive  out 
my  son,  and  you  save  my  grandson  for  the  sake  of  my  wife 
and  myself !  You  have  kept  your  word ;  you  told  me  you 
would  ruin  my  son  !  "  "  Yes,  sir ;  "  I  said,  "  it  is  true  I  told 
you  so  long  before  the  late  King's  death,  and  I  have  kept 
my  word  ;  but  I  have  done  more  than  I  promised,  for  your 
family  is  safe,  and  the  office  given  to  your  grandson.  What 
a  consolation  that  is  for  you,  and  what  a  distinguished  mark 
of  esteem  for  yourself  personally !  "  "I  feel  it,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  know  I  owe  it  to  your  friendship,"  throwing  his 
arms  round  my  neck  as  he  spoke.  Then  he  added  :  "  But 
I  am  a  father,  and,  though  I  well  know  what  my  son  is,  it 
cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  see  him  disgraced."  The  tears 
came  to  his  eyes  ;  but  the  thought  of  his  grandson  consoled 
him. 

When  he  became  a  little  calmer  he  said  to  me  :  "  You 
wrote  the  letter  ;  I  recognise  your  style  and  your  pre- 
cautions. You  did  not  want  me  to  go  near  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  ;  and  you  silenced  my  son  by  the  shortness  of  the 
time  allowed  for  sending  in  his  resignation  !  "  "  Well,  sir," 
I  said,  "  and,  supposing  it  to  be  so,  was  I  wrong  ?  You  stole 
a  march  on  me  once  before  by  appealing  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  in  person  ;  I  did  not  mean  to  miss  my  blow  a  second 
time.  Believe  me,  your  paternal  feelings  will  soon  be  con- 
soled, and,  as  a  grandfather  and  head  of  a  family,  you  will 
be  glad  of  what  has  happened  and  wiU  be  grateful  to  me  !  " 
"  I  am  grateful  to  you  already,"  he  replied  hastily,  "  though 
very  much  against  my  wUl ;  for  I  know  it  is  to  you  that  I 
am  indebted  for  the  retention  of  the  office  in  my  family." 
And  he  again  embraced  me,  assuring  me  that  he  would  enjoin 
his  grandson  never  to  forget  his  obligations  to  me.  He  did 
so ;  as  was  proved  by  the  friendly  and  confidential  manner 
in  which  M.  de  Maurepas  always  treated  me. 

At  this  point  the  Abbe  Thesut  arrived.  The  Chancellor 
looked  at  the  clock,  and  said,  turning  to  me,  "  I  have  sent 
for  my  poor  son  ;  he  will  be  here  directly.    He  must  know 
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train,  in  two  months,  had  not  been  able  to  find  an  answer. 
I  added  that  the  pubMc  were  indignant  with  this  ex-Pasha, 
and  astonished  at  the  toleration  extended  to  him  for  so 
long. 

The  Regent  agreed  with  me,  but  said  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  inflict  so  severe  a  blow  on  Pontchartrain's  father. 
I  replied  that  I  could  suggest  a  plan  by  which  he  could  get 
rid  of  the  son  and  at  the  same  time  place  the  father  under 
an  obligation.  He  had  merely  to  order  Pontchartrain  to 
send  in  his  resignation,  and  immediately  appoint  Maurepas, 
his  eldest  son,  to  the  vacant  ofBce.  As  Maurepas  was  only 
fifteen,  he  could  not  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State, 
even  in  their  present  reduced  condition ;  I  suggested  that 
they  should  be  discharged  by  La  VriUiere,  on  whom  they 
would  not  impose  half  an  hour's  extra  work  in  the  week. 
I  suggested,  further,  that  the  Regent  should  write  to  the 
Ex-ChanceUor,  lasdng  stress  on  the  favour  conferred  on  him 
not  only  in  giving  the  appointment  to  his  grandson,  but  in 
leaving  its  duties  to  be  performed  by  a  near  relation,  strongly 
attached  to  himself.  The  Regent  was  much  pleased  with  my 
suggestion,  and  consented  to  put  it  into  execution  at  once ; 
only  he  insisted  that  I  should  compose  the  letter  to  Pont- 
chartrain's father  and  bring  him  the  draft  that  afternoon. 
I  made  no  objection,  for  I  wished  the  business  to  be  con- 
cluded as  quickly  and  secretly  as  possible.  I  remembered 
how  Pontchartrain  had  been  saved  on  a  former  occasion ; 
his  father  was  at  Paris,  and  I  feared  lest  some  one  should 
get  wind  of  what  was  being  done  in  time  to  inform  him. 

As  soon  as  the  meeting  of  the  Council  was  over  I  drew 
up  the  letter  to  the  Ex-ChanceUor,  informing  him  that  the 
Abbe  Thesut  would  come  to  his  house  before  noon  next 
day  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  son's  resignation,  which 
the  Regent  insisted  on  his  sending  in ;  but  that,  as  a  mark 
of  His  Royal  Highness's  high  regard  and  esteem  for  himself, 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  would  be  given  to  his  grand- 
son. All  this  was  expressed  in  the  kindest  and  most  con- 
siderate terms  I  could  think  of  ;  but  I  concluded  by  saying 
firmly  that,  the  Regent's  mind  being  quite  made  up,  he 
declined  to  receive  any  visit,  letter,  or  message  from  the 
Ex-Chancellor  till  the  whole  business  was  settled.  I  took 
this  draft  to  the  Palais-Royal  immediately ;  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  made  no  changes  in  it,  but  wrote  it  down  in  his 
own  handwriting  from  my  dictation,  signed,  sealed,  and 
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addressed  it,  and  gave  it  to  me  to  deliver.  I  did  not  care 
to  do  so  in  person  ;  I  enclosed  it  in  an  outer  envelope 
addressed  in  my  handwriting  to  the  Ex-Chancellor,  with  a 
note  telling  him  that  I  would  call  on  him  in  half  an  hour. 

When  I  arrived  at  his  house,  in  the  company  of  La  Vril- 
liere,  we  found  him  alone  walking  up  and  down  the  room. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  me  :  "  Ah  !  this  is  one  of  your  strokes," 
he  cried ;  "I  cannot  mistake  your  hand.  You  drive  out 
my  son,  and  you  save  my  grandson  for  the  sake  of  my  wife 
and  myself !  You  have  kept  your  word ;  you  told  me  you 
would  ruin  my  son  !  "  "  Yes,  sir ;  "  I  said,  "  it  is  true  I  told 
you  so  long  before  the  late  King's  death,  and  I  have  kept 
my  word  ;  but  I  have  done  more  than  I  promised,  for  your 
family  is  safe,  and  the  office  given  to  your  grandson.  What 
a  consolation  that  is  for  you,  and  what  a  distinguished  mark 
of  esteem  for  yourself  personally!"  "I  feel  it,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  know  I  owe  it  to  your  friendship,"  throwing  his 
arms  round  my  neck  as  he  spoke.  Then  he  added  :  "  But 
I  am  a  father,  and,  though  I  well  know  what  my  son  is,  it 
cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  see  him  disgraced."  The  tears 
came  to  his  eyes  ;  but  the  thought  of  his  grandson  consoled 
him. 

When  he  became  a  little  calmer  he  said  to  me :  "  You 
wrote  the  letter  ;  I  recognise  your  style  and  your  pre- 
cautions. You  did  not  want  me  to  go  near  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  ;  and  you  silenced  my  son  by  the  shortness  of  the 
time  allowed  for  sending  in  his  resignation  !  "  "Well,  sir," 
I  said,  "  and,  supposing  it  to  be  so,  was  I  wrong  ?  You  stole 
a  march  on  me  once  before  by  appealing  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  in  person  ;  I  did  not  mean  to  miss  my  blow  a  second 
time.  Believe  me,  your  paternal  feelings  will  soon  be  con- 
soled, and,  as  a  grandfather  and  head  of  a  family,  you  wUl 
be  glad  of  what  has  happened  and  will  be  grateful  to  me  !  " 
"  I  am  grateful  to  you  already,"  he  replied  hastily,  "  though 
very  much  against  my  will ;  for  I  know  it  is  to  you  that  I 
am  indebted  for  the  retention  of  the  office  in  my  famUy." 
And  he  again  embraced  me,  assuring  me  that  he  would  enjoin 
his  grandson  never  to  forget  his  obligations  to  me.  He  did 
so ;  as  wa.=i  proved  by  the  friendly  and  confidential  manner 
in  which  M.  de  Maurepas  always  treated  me. 

At  this  point  the  Abbe  Th6sut  arrived.  The  Chancellor 
looked  at  the  clock,  and  said,  turning  to  me,  "  I  have  sent 
for  my  poor  son  ;  he  will  be  here  directly.    He  must  know 
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that  the  blow  comes  from  your  hand ;  spare  him  the  un- 
pleasantness of  finding  you  here  at  this  cruel  moment." 
Then,  again  embracing  me,  he  said :  "  You  are  a  terrible 
man,  but  yet  I  cannot  help  loving  you  !  "  "  Sir,"  I  replied, 
"  I  think  you  do  owe  me  this  affection,  and  you  cannot 
doubt  mine  for  you,  after  the  proof  I  have  given  of  it  by 
saving  your  grandson  and  your  family.  When  your  first 
trouble  has  passed  away,  you  will  yourself  rejoice  over  what 
has  happened."  Thereupon  I  went  away,  leaving  him 
with  La  VriUiere  and  the  Abbe  Thesut,  who  were  to  witness 
the  resignation.  On  my  way  I  met  Pontchartrain,  hurrjdng 
to  his  father's  house  with  a  look  of  great  alarm.  La  Vrilhere 
told  me  in  the  afternoon  that  he  was  much  cast  down,  and 
not  in  the  least  consoled  by  his  son's  good  fortune.  He 
dared  not  make  any  difficulties,  and  by  half-past  eleven  the 
Abbe  Thesut  brought  his  resignation  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

The  news  was  received  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  in 
Paris  and  the  provinces,  the  general  comment  being  that 
Pontchartrain  ought  to  have  been  compelled  to  resign  long 
before ;  some,  indeed,  asked  whether  further  proceedings 
would  not  be  taken  against  him.  From  that  moment  he 
led,  and  is  still  leading,  an  obscure  and  solitary  existence 
in  his  own  house,  where  this  ex-Pasha,  once  so  rough  and 
overbearing,  passes  his  time  in  counting  his  money  and 
similar  trifles.  He  has  hardly  shown  himself  anjrwhere 
since  his  downfall ;   the  best  thing  he  could  do. 

Very  shortly  after  this  one  of  those  misadventures  befell 
me  which  no  foresight  can  guard  against,  and  which  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  fall  of  a  chimney-pot  on  the  head 
of  a  man  passing  in  the  street  below.  I  aUude  to  the 
sudden  quarrel  which  put  a  final  end  to  the  long  friendship 
between  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Roucy  and  myself. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Countess  de  Roucy  was  the 
favourite  sister  of  Marshal  de  Lorge,  who  took  care  of  her 
children  when  she  left  France  with  her  husband  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and 
brought  them  up  as  his  own.  The  Count  de  Roucy  was  the 
eldest  of  these  children  ;  he  had  three  brothers  and  one 
sister,  Madame  de  Pontchartrain.  They  were  Madame  de 
Saint-Simon's  first  cousins ;  we  had  always  lived  with  them 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  the  whole  family, 
including  Madame  de  Roucy  and  Madame  de  Blansac,  were 
united  after  the  good  old  fashion  which  stUl  prevailed  at  the 
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time  when  the  elder  of  them  entered  the  world.  I  men- 
tioned before  that  unpleasant  stories  were  told  about  Roucy's 
behaviour  at  the  battle  of  Marsaglia,  and  subsequently 
about  him  and  his  brother  Blansac  at  Blenheim  ;  and  that, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  their  wives,  I  used  all  my  influence 
with  Chamillart  on  their  behalf.  Chamillart  did  his  best 
for  them,  but  the  report  of  their  misconduct  had  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  King  that  he  never  allowed  either  of 
them  to  serve  again  with  the  Army.  In  spite  of  this,  Roucy, 
relying  on  the  friendship  of  Monseigneur  and  his  wife's 
position  in  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy's  household,  continued 
to  frequent  the  Court  as  before  ;  though  the  King,  who  had 
never  liked  him,  treated  him  more  coldly  than  ever. 

The  Countess  de  Roucy's  pride  and  ill-temper  led  her 
into  daily  quarrels,  usually  with  other  Ladies  of  the  Palace 
about  details  of  their  service,  which  Madame  de  Saint-Simon 
was  often  called  in  to  appease.  She  was  so  pushing  that 
no  remonstrances  could  keep  her  from  going  to  Marly  on 
one  occasion  when  she  declared  that  it  was  her  turn,  al- 
though her  name  was  not  on  the  list,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy  had  refused  to  take  her.  She  received  an  order 
that  same  evening  to  go  back  at  once  ;  but,  in  spite  of  snubs 
like  this,  she  was  incorrigible.  She  was  a  haughty,  ill- 
tempered  creature ;  assiduous  in  all  religious  practices, 
attending  High  Mass  at  the  parish  church  of  Versailles  every 
Sunday  and  feast-day,  and  receiving  the  Holy  Communion 
once  a  week ;  yet  unsparing  of  her  tongue  with  regard  to 
the  many  people  with  whom  she  had  quarrelled,  and  envy, 
jealousy,  and  ambition  personified.  She  had  persuaded 
herself  that  she  and  her  husband  were  entitled  to  anything 
they  chose  to  ask  for,  and  was  contiaually  building  castles 
in  the  air,  about  which  she  talked  freely ;  either  to  make 
people  think  that  she  was  on  the  high  road  to  advancement, 
or,  as  I  always  thought,  because  she  had  really  brought 
herself  to  beUeve  in  them. 

As  I  was  sitting  with  her  one  evening  soon  after  Marshal 
de  Lorge's  death,  she  informed  me  that,  next  morning,  her 
husband  would  be  made  either  a  Duke  or  Captain  of  the 
Guard,  adding  that  she  would  greatly  prefer  the  latter, 
because  if  he  succeeded  his  uncle  in  that  office  he  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  dukedom  later  on.  I  laughed 
at  her,  but  nothing  would  shake  her  conviction.  It  showed 
wonderfully  little  knowledge  of  the  Court,  considering  the 
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place  she  had  held  in  it  for  so  long.  The  King  made  a 
point  of  having  only  Dukes  or  Marshals  of  France  for  his 
Captains  of  the  Guard ;  and  he  was  certainly  not  likely  to 
break  his  rule  in  favour  of  a  man  whom  he  had  never  es- 
teemed, especially  since  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  The  only 
favour  Roucy  ever  received  was  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Marly ; 
but  the  King  never  spoke  to  him  there,  and  only  asked  him 
because  he  hunted  and  made  himself  useful  at  the  card-table. 
Such  were  the  personages  with  whom  Madame  de  Saint- 
Simon  and  I  had  lived  on  the  most  friendly  terms  from  the 
time  of  our  marriage  till  the  occurrences  which  I  am  now 
about  to  relate. 

Marshal  d'Harcourt's  sole  ambition,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Council ;  when  he  succeeded  my 
father-in-law  as  Captain  of  the  Guard  it  was  rather  against 
his  will,  and  only  because  he  knew  the  King  would  be 
offended  if  he  did  not  apply  for  the  post.  He  was  not  rich, 
and  had  many  children  ;  his  health  was  now  much  impaired  ; 
some  time  must  elapse  before  the  King  attained  his  majority, 
and  he  did  not  know  what  the  Court  might  be  like  after 
that  event ;  he  made  up  his  mind,  therefore,  to  sell  his  office. 
The  Count  de  Roucy  got  wind  of  his  determination,  and 
asked  him  to  give  him  the  preference.  Harcourt  promised 
it  at  once.  He  was  Madame  de  Roucy's  first-cousin  and 
very  intimate  with  them  ;  but  he  had  no  great  influence 
with  the  Regent,  who  had  only  appointed  him  to  the  Council 
of  Regency  because  he  could  not  very  well  help  it ;  so 
Roucy  came  straight  to  me  and  asked  me  to  assist  him  in 
obtaining  the  Regent's  consent.  I  knew  that,  in  the  old 
days  of  Meudon,  to  curry  favour  with  Monseigneur,  he  had 
spoken  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  most  unbecoming  terms, 
and  that  the  Duke  had  been  extremely  angry  about  it,  for  he 
had  talked  to  me  very  bitterly  on  the  subject ;  but  I  also 
knew  how  easy-going  that  Prince  was,  and  how  incapable 
of  bearing  malice  against  those  who  had  injured  him  most 
wantonly  ;  so  I  thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  and 
promised  Roucy  to  speak  to  the  Regent  on  his  behalf. 

I  did  so  next  day.  What  was  my  surprise  to  meet  with 
an  iron  refusal.  I  pressed  my  point,  so  strongly  indeed  that 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  became  quite  angry.  He  brought  up 
Roucy's  talk  at  Meudon,  laying  stress  on  the  ingratitude  of 
a  man  whom  he  had  always  treated  kindly  ;  and  said  he  was 
astonished  that,  knowing  these  things,  I  should  urge  him 
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to  give  him  such  an  appointment.  I  gave  way  by  degrees, 
and  talked  of  other  things  ;  when  I  thought  I  saw  an 
opening  I  asked  the  Duke  of  Orleans  why  he  made  such  a 
rigorous  exception  in  the  case  of  the  Count  de  Roucy.  He 
had  refused  nothing  to  others  who  had  done  him  real  in- 
juries, whereas  Roucy,  I  said,  had  only  talked  and  used  the 
language  likely  to  please  the  reigning  divinity  from  whom 
he  expected  great  things.  I  was  more  astonished  than  ever  ; 
the  Regent  reddened  with  anger,  and  recurred,  with  a  warmth 
very  unusual  in  him,  to  Roucy's  language  at  Meudon,  say- 
ing that  Biron,  Ste.  Maure,  and  Dumont,  whose  fortunes 
depended  no  less  than  his  on  Monseigneur's  good-will,  had 
behaved  very  differently.  Then  he  spoke  furiously  of 
Roucy's  conduct  at  Marsagha  and  Bleiiieim,  saying  that 
the  public,  who  knew  what  had  happened  at  those  battles, 
would  think  he  had  appointed  a  pretty  Captain  of  the 
Guard  to  be  about  the  King's  person,  and  reproaching  me 
for  having  proposed  such  a  thing.  Finally,  he  forbade  me 
ever  to  mention  the  subject  again,  and  ordered  me  to  tell 
the  Count  de  Roucy  that  he  had  no  intention  of  depart- 
ing from  the  practice  of  the  late  King,  who  never  gave  the 
appointment  to  any  one  not  a  Duke  or  Marshal  of  France. 
He  repeated  this  very  drily,  and  then  began  talking  of  other 
matters. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  conversation,  convinced 
that  it  was  useless  to  say  anything  more  on  behalf  of  the 
Count  de  Roucy,  I  turned  my  thoughts  to  my  brother-in- 
law.  The  office  had  been  his  father's,  and,  though  I  had 
good  reason  to  be  displeased  with  him,  I  would  not  ask  it 
for  myself  in  preference  to  him.  I  asked  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
to  give  it  to  him,  and  he  consented  at  once.  I  knew  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  and  delay  in  arranging  for  the 
payment  of  400,000  livres,  the  price  of  the  appointment ; 
I  asked  the  Regent,  therefore,  to  keep  the  matter  secret  till 
the  necessary  steps  had  been  taken ;  and  he  agreed  to  do 
so.  It  never  occurred  to  me  for  a  moment  that  the  Count 
de  Roucy  could  suspect  me  of  playing  him  false ;  we  had 
been  friends  aU  our  Uves  ;  he  knew  my  uprightness  of  char- 
acter, and  that  I  had  done  my  best  to  serve  him  on  other 
occasions  ;   so  such  a  thought  never  entered  my  head. 

Accordingly,  when  he  came  to  me  next  morning,  I  told 
him  that  I  was  very  sorry,  but  I  had  failed  completely. 
Roucy,  in  his  surprise  and  vexation,  pressed  me  so  urgently 
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for  an  explanation  that  I  was  forced  to  give  him  the  reply 
which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  ordered  me  to  repeat  to  him. 
He  was  very  angry,  and  went  off  with  his  wife  to  Harcourt's 
house,  where  they  declaimed  loudly  against  the  Regent ; 
not  content  with  the  answer  which  I  had  repeated  so  re- 
luctantly, and  which  I  had  softened  as  much  as  I  could,  they 
declared  I  had  told  Roucy  that  His  Royal  Highness  was 
determined  not  to  degrade  oflSces  such  as  that  of  Captain 
of  the  Guard  by  appointing  untitled  persons  to  them.  The 
effect  of  this  calumny,  in  the  state  of  effervescence  which 
prevailed  among  the  nobility  just  then,  may  be  readily 
imagined.  Next  day  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  a  good  deal 
bothered  at  supper  by  inquisitive  ladies  to  tell  them  who 
was  to  have  the  appointment ;  he  held  out  for  a  long  time, 
but  at  last,  when  supper  was  nearly  over,  he  let  out  the 
secret  which  he  had  promised  to  keep.  Next  morning  the 
news  that  the  Duke  de  Lorge  was  to  be  Captain  of  the  Guard 
was  spread  broadcast. 

Thereupon  the  Roucys  thought,  apparently,  that  by 
raising  a  clamour  against  me  they  could  put  me  in  an  em- 
barrassing position,  and  force  me,  for  my  own  credit,  to 
exert  all  my  influence  in  their  favour.  Madame  de  Roucy 
came  to  tell  me,  as  a  friend,  that  the  talk  which  was  going  on 
about  this  affair  was  doing  me  much  harm ;  that,  so  far 
as  she  was  concerned,  she  knew  me  too  well  to  suppose  for 
a  moment  that,  after  promising  her  husband  to  speak  on  his 
behalf,  I  should  go  and  ask  for  the  appointment  for  my 
brother-in-law ;  but  the  world  was  very  ill-natured,  and  her 
husband  was  so  angry  about  the  affair  that  she  implored 
me,  as  much  for  my  own  sake  as  for  his,  to  make  one  more 
effort. 

I  told  her  I  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  such  suspicions  ; 
if  I  had  wanted  the  appointment  for  the  Duke  de  Lorge,  or 
for  myself,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  my  telling  Roucy 
so  candidly  when  he  came  to  ask  my  help.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  had  done  my  very  best  for  him ;  but,  having  met  with 
a  pointblank  refusal,  expressed  twice  over  in  such  terms 
that  I  saw  it  was  useless  to  persevere,  it  had  occurred  to  me 
to  suggest  the  Duke  de  Lorge's  appointment.  I  added  that, 
to  cut  matters  short,  I  would  make  another  effort  on  Roucy's 
behalf,  but  only  on  two  conditions  :  the  first,  that  he 
should  himself  accompany  me  to  the  Regent  and  hear  all 
that  passed  between  us ;    secondly;  since  people  chose  to 
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suspect  my  conduct,  I  insisted  on  getting  into  her  carriage 
and  going  with  her  to  fetch  her  husband  at  once.  We  would 
then  go  straight  to  the  Palais-Royal ;  I  would  answer  for 
it  that,  whatever  engagements  the  Duke  of  Orleans  might 
have,  he  would  give  us  an  audience,  and  Roucy  would  easily 
perceive,  from  the  Regent's  language,  that  I  had  acted  in 
good  faith  on  the  previous  occasion.  Thus  she  would  be 
quite  sure  that  I  could  have  no  opportunity  of  communicat- 
ing privately  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  since  I  should  be 
continually  in  her  company  or  in  that  of  her  husband  till 
we  were  in  his  presence. 

She  seemed  no  less  pleased  than  astonished  by  this  pro- 
posal, which  she  accepted ;  we  got  into  her  carriage  at 
once,  and  drove  to  her  house.  On  the  way  thither  she 
apparently  made  some  reflections ;  she  told  me  that  her 
husband  was  very  angry,  and  she  would  like  to  speak  to 
him  before  I  saw  him,  for  she  would  be  sorry  if  so  straight- 
forward a  proposal  as  mine  should  be  badly  received,  as  it 
might  be  if  he  were  taken  by  surprise.  I  consented  on  con- 
dition that  I  should  be  left  in  the  company  of  people  who 
would  not  leave  me  till  she  came  back.  There  were  some 
visitors  in  the  first  room  we  entered,  and  she  left  me  with 
them  ;  I  told  them  what  had  brought  me  there,  and  they 
seemed  to  approve  highly  of  my  conduct.  There  were 
other  visitors  in  the  next  room,  where  Madame  de  Roucy 
saw  her  husband ;  but  I  never  found  out  who  they  were.  A 
long  consultation  took  place  ;  the  end  of  it  was  that  Madame 
de  Roucy  came  back  alone,  and  told  me  that  she  was  ex- 
tremely sorry,  but  I  knew  how  obstinate  her  husband  was, 
and  she  had  been  quite  unable  to  induce  him  to  see  me. 
He  would  get  over  it  in  time,  she  said ;  but  in  the  meantime 
she  begged  me  to  go  to  the  Palais-Royal  again,  and  do  what 
I  could  for  them. 

I  had  no  difiiculty  in  seeing  through  this  manoeuvre  : 
they  wanted  to  force  me  to  take  up  their  application  as  a 
personal  matter,  and  worry  the  Regent  into  granting  it  as  a 
favour  to  myself.  If  I  succeeded,  they  had  got  what  they 
wanted  ;  if  not,  they  intended  to  raise  an  outcry  against  me, 
which  they  would  be  unable  to  do  if,  as  I  had  stipulated, 
Roucy  was  present  at  the  interview  between  the  Regent 
and  myself.  I  therefore  took  another  tone  in  my  reply  to 
Madame  de  Roucy  :  I  told  her  I  was  unable  to  understand 
how  such  a  proposal  as  mine  could  be  refused,  and  I  thought 
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the  world  would  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  which  of  us 
had  behaved  best  in  the  matter.  For  that  reason  I  renewed 
my  offer,  and  was  ready  to  carry  it  out  on  the  spot ;  but,  if 
it  was  again  refused,  which  I  could  hardly  believe  after 
a  friendship  of  over  twenty  years,  I  should  know  what  to 
think  of  it.  All  this  was  said  aloud  before  the  visitors  who 
were  present  in  the  room.  She  tried  to  make  some  oily 
reply  ;  I  begged  her  to  lose  no  more  time,  but  speak  to  her 
husband  at  once.  She  did  so,  but  soon  came  back  with  the 
same  answer.  I  said  in  that  case  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  take  my  leave,  and,  with  a  bow  to  her  and  another  to 
the  company,  I  went  away. 

From  that  day  the  outcry  against  me  was  renewed ;  the 
Count  and  Countess  de  Roucy  went  from  house  to  house 
repeating  their  story,  and  for  three  or  four  days,  satisfied 
with  the  part  I  had  played,  I  let  them  go  on  without  inter- 
ruption. At  last,  however,  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  and  I 
received  so  many  warnings  of  what  was  said  about  me  that 
I  thought  I  ought  to  do  something.  Accordingly  I  went  to 
the  Palais-Royal,  where  I  found  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with 
the  Count  de  Toulouse,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  who  was  about  to  dine,  as  usual,  alone  with  the 
Duchess  Sforza.  In  their  presence  I  told  the  Regent  all 
that  had  passed  between  Madame  de  Roucy  and  myself, 
and  about  the  malignant  insinuations  which  she  and  her 
husband  were  spreading  against  me.  He  must  see,  I  said, 
that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  act ;  but,  before  doing  any- 
thing, I  had  thought  it  advisable  to  tell  him  the  whole  story, 
so  that  I  might  not  incur  his  displeasure  through  some 
cunning  trick  of  theirs.  I  added  that,  since  the  Count  de 
Toulouse  was  fortunately  present,  I  should  be  glad  if  His 
Royal  Highness  would  teU  him  what  had  occurred  at  our 
interview,  and  his  real  reason  for  excluding  the  Count  de 
Roucy.  He  did  so,  and  the  Count  de  Toulouse  agreed  that 
I  had  acted  throughout  in  a  reasonable,  honest,  and  straight- 
forward manner. 

I  then  attempted  to  withdraw,  opening  one  of  the  doors  to 
admit  the  servants  with  the  dishes,  which  had  been  excluded 
during  this  conversation  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Orleans  called 
me  back  and  made  me  remain,  much  against  my  will,  going 
so  far  as  to  order  the  servant  not  to  open  the  door  for  me. 
He  then  sent  to  tell  the  Count  de  Roucy  to  come  to  him 
instantly ;    he  was  extremely  angry,  and  showed  it  to  a 
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degree  very  unusual  in  him.  After  a  little  time  I  repre- 
sented to  him  so  forcibly  how  unbecoming  it  would  be  for 
me  to  be  present  during  the  scolding  which  he  was  about 
to  administer  to  the  Count  de  Roucy  that,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  I  at  last  obtained  permission 
to  retire.  On  the  quay  of  the  Louvre  I  met  Roucy,  hurry- 
ing to  the  Palais-Royal  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him. 

He  was  conducted  to  the  same  room,  where  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  and  Madame  de  Sforza  were  dining,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  who  never  dined,  looking 
on.  Without  so  much  as  sending  away  the  servants,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  addressed  Roucy  in  a  language  which  he 
was  little  accustomed  to  hear,  and  sent  him  away  over- 
whelmed with  shame  and  confusion.  That  put  an  end  to  the 
maMgnant  gossip  of  himself  and  his  wife,  and  even  the  emis- 
saries whom  they  had  employed  to  repeat  it  in  society  held 
their  tongues  for  the  future.  We  saw  nothing  more  of  the 
Roucys  after  that.  Madame  de  Roucy,  who  perhaps  did 
not  receive  the  Holy  Communion  quite  so  often  as  in  the 
days  of  the  late  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  died  just 
a  year  after  this  quarrel,  in  December  1716,  without  any 
attempt  at  a  reconciliation.  Roucy  himself  died  in  No- 
vember 1721,  just  after  I  started  on  my  embassy  to 
Spain.  When  he  was  very  ill  he  sent  to  ask  Madame  de 
Saint-Simon  to  come  and  see  him.  She  did  so  ;  and  their 
meeting  passed  o£E  as  might  be  expected  at  such  a  terrible 
moment,  when  earthly  things  are  fading  away  and  appear 
in  their  true  light.  He  sent  me  aU  sorts  of  friendly  messages 
through  her.  We  always  remained  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  other  members  of  his  family,  who  had  never  approved 
of  his  conduct  towards  us ;  the  only  one  who  showed  us 
any  resentment  was  his  son,  who  died  in  1725. 

As  for  the  appointment  of  Captain  of  the  Guard,  M.  de 
Lorge  got  as  much  money  as  he  could  from  his  mother,  but 
to  make  up  the  required  sum  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  sell 
his  little  house  at  Livry.  At  the  last  moment,  when  every- 
thing was  ready  for  signing,  he  broke  off  the  bargain,  declar- 
ing that  he  would  not  seU  his  house.  He  cared  nothing  for 
the  office  which  his  father  had  held  so  long,  nor  for  his  son  'a 
future  prospects  ;  all  he  cared  about  was  his  amusements. 
He  troubled  himself  little  about  the  fact  that  I  had  procured 
him  the  appointment  when  I  might,  if  I  had  chosen,  have 
obtained  it  for  myself  ;  nor  for  my  consequent  quarrel  with 
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the  Count  de  Roucy.  I  shall  have  to  mention  this  worthy 
brother-in-law  of  mine  again.  While  all  these  negotiations 
were  going  on  Marshal  d'Harcourt's  family  changed  their 
minds  ;  he  asked  that  his  son  should  succeed  him  in  his 
office,  and  his  request  was  granted.  So  he  ate  the  oyster, 
and  all  that  remained  for  M.  de  Lorge  and  Roucy  was  the 
shells  ;  rather  indigestible,  I  should  imagine. 

Foreign  affairs  now  require  some  notice.  After  Queen 
Anne's  death  the  late  King  had  returned  to  his  natural 
predilections  and  policy  with  regard  to  England.  The  first 
act  of  George  I  had  been  to  dismiss  the  Tories  and  replace 
the  Whigs  in  power.  His  new  favourites  were  burning  for 
vengeance  on  those  who  had  formerly  ousted  them  from 
office,  and  openly  announced  their  intention  of  impeaching 
and  putting  to  death  the  ex-Ministers  responsible  for  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  to  whom  Prance  was  under  the  deepest 
obligation. 

These  proceedings  aroused  much  discontent  in  England ; 
and  it  was  still  more  prevalent  in  Scotland,  where  the  people 
had  never  been  reconciled  to  seeing  their  country  reduced, 
as  they  considered,  to  the  position  of  a  province  by  the  Act 
of  Union.  A  rebellion  broke  out,  headed  by  the  Earl  of 
Mar  ;  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  in  concealment  at  Paris 
ready  to  join  him  ;  and  the  Pretender  (to  use  the  name  by 
which  he  was  generally  known)  was  at  Bar,  only  waiting  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  cross  the  sea,  knowing  that  he 
could  rely  for  support  on  our  King,  and  possibly  on  the 
King  of  Spain.  These  projects  were  disconcerted  by  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV,  who  had  entered  into  them  heartily, 
though  secretly.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  felt  that  a  period 
of  Regency  was  not  a  fitting  time  in  which  to  risk  a  quarrel 
with  England  unless,  which  was  hardly  possible,  he  could 
feel  sure  of  a  sudden  and  complete  revolution  in  that  country, 
such  as  that  which  had  placed  WiUiam  III  on  his  father-in- 
law's  throne.  He  was  unwilling  lightly  to  throw  away  the 
advantages  procured  to  France  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht. 

He  had  another  reason  for  holding  aloof  from  the  late 
King's  schemes  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  The  Earl  of 
Stair  had  been  sent  to  France  more  than  a  year  before  the 
King's  death  to  represent  George  I,  though  he  did  not 
openly  assume  the  character  of  Ambassador.  He  was  a 
Scotch  gentleman  of  no  very  distinguished  birth  ;  tall  and 
thin,  but  handsome  ;    still  young  ;    carrying  his  head  high 
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with  an  air  of  great  haughtiness  ;  enterprising,  ambitious 
and  audacious,  not  only  by  nature  but  from  motives  of 
policy.  He  was  clever,  witty,  and  insinuating  ;  at  the  same 
time  very  reticent,  with  complete  control  over  his  coun- 
tenance ;  and  he  knew  how  to  talk  the  language  which  he 
thought  best  adapted  to  his  hearer.  Under  the  pretext 
of  Uking  society,  good  living,  and  debauchery  (which,  how- 
ever, he  never  carried  to  excess),  he  managed  to  make  a 
great  number  of  acquaintances,  and  was  careful  to  select 
such  as  might  enable  him  to  be  useful  to  his  master  and  his 
own  friends.  These  friends  were  the  Whig  Ministers  and 
the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  under  whom  he  had 
served  with  distinction,  and  who  had  procured  him  the 
colonelcy  of  a  regiment  and  the  Order  of  the  Thistle.  He 
was  poor,  with  expensive  tastes  ;  and  he  intended  to  make 
his  Embassy  the  stepping-stone  to  a  great  fortune  in  Eng- 
land, where  his  patrons,  now  in  the  ascendant,  were  pleased 
with  him  because  he  hated  the  French  as  much  as  they  did 
themselves.  We  have  seen  that  the  late  King  had  been  much 
dissatisfied  with  his  conduct ;  and  Torcy  so  much  so  that  he 
declined  to  see  him  or  to  transact  any  business  with  him. 

Stair  was  one  of  the  first  to  note  the  failing  health  of  the 
King,  and  he  laid  his  plans  accordingly.  He  had  nothing 
to  hope  from  the  Duke  of  Maine,  who,  if  he  acquired  supreme 
authority,  would  certainly  continue  the  pohcy  of  Louis  XIV. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  side  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ; 
flatter  him  with  hopes  of  assistance  from  his  master,  if 
necessary,  in  maintaining  his  authority  as  Regent ;  and 
by  this  offer,  made  at  a  time  when  the  future  was  still  un- 
certain, to  enlist  him  (so  to  speak)  on  the  side  of  King 
George.  He  went  so  far  as  to  tell  him,  in  so  many  words, 
that  two  usurpers  ought  to  combine  for  mutual  support, 
for  their  positions  were  almost  identical ;  King  George  was 
threatened  by  the  Pretender,  and  if  the  young  child  de- 
stined to  succeed  Louis  XIV  should  happen  to  die,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  would  have  nothing  but  the  renunciations  to 
oppose  to  the  King  of  Spain's  claims  to  the  throne  of  France. 
Stair  suggested  that  King  George  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
should  bind  themselves  by  an  agreement  to  maintain  each 
other's  positions,  directing  their  policy  entirely  to  that  end. 
He  added  that  the  bargain  would  be  very  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  French  Prince,  for  George  I  had  only  to  deal 
with  a  Pretender  who  had  neither  money,  territory,  nor 
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friends,  whereas  the  competitor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would 
be  a  monarch  firmly  established  in  a  country  co-terminous 
with  France  by  land  and  sea. 

In  spite  of  his  natural  ability  and  acuteness  this  poison 
was  greedily  swallowed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  odd 
part  of  it  is  that  the  attraction  of  Stair's  pohcy  for  him  lay 
simply  in  the  fact  that  it  appeared  tortuous  and  cunning, 
for  he  never  had  the  slightest  ambition  to  occupy  the  throne 
of  France.  If  these  Memoirs  ever  see  the  light  I  fully 
expect  that  this  statement  will  excite  ridicule  and  cast 
doubts  on  the  credibihty  of  other  passages  ;  my  readers  will 
think  me  a  fool  for  trying  to  make  them  believe  it,  or  an 
absolute  idiot  if  I  believed  it  myself.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
the  simple  truth  ;  and  I  believe  histories  of  past  times,  if 
they  had  been  written  by  persons  behind  the  scenes,  would 
record  many  similar  statements,  equally  true  and  equally 
surprising. 

Throughout  these  Memoirs  I  have  endeavoured  to  tell  the 
plain  truth,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  portraits  I  have  drawn 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  himself ;  and  I  repeat,  that  Prince 
never  longed  for  the  Crown  ;  he  sincerely  wished  the  young 
King  a  long  Ufe.  More  than  that,  he  wished  him  to  he 
reaUy  a  King,  governing  by  himself,  as  wiU  appear  later 
on.  When  left  to  himself  he  never  thought  of  the  King's 
death,  nor  anticipated  the  events  which  would  follow  that 
misfortune  ;  for  such  he  sincerely  felt  that  it  would  be,  for 
himself  as  well  as  for  the  country.  It  was  only  when  that 
possibility  was  suggested  to  him  by  others  that  he  ever 
reflected  on  the  consequences  of  such  an  event,  or  the  pre- 
cautions which  he  ought  to  take  on  the  consideration  that 
it  might  not  improbably  occur.  I  do  not  say  that  if  it  had 
occurred  he  would  have  abandoned  the  rights  conferred  on 
him  by  the  reciprocal  renunciations  which  had  been  guaran- 
teed by  the  whole  of  Europe  ;  but  I  do  say  that,  in  main- 
taining them,  he  would  have  been  very  little  influenced  by 
desire  for  the  Crown  ;  his  motives  would  have  been  merely 
courage  and  regard  for  his  own  honour  and  personal  safety. 
Once  more  I  repeat  that,  from  my  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  character,  I  know  this  to  be  the  fact,  and  I  feel 
bound  in  honour  to  record  it. 

Having  formed  his  design.  Stair  determined  to  neglect 
nothing  likely  to  contribute  towards  carrying  it  out,  and 
was  not  very  particular  in  his  choice  of  tools.     He  picked 
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up  a  creature  named  Remond,  a  very  common-looking 
little  man,  but  witty  and  well  read,  who  had  contrived  to 
thrust  himself  into  some  kind  of  society.  He  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  Abbe  Dubois  and  made  himself  useful 
to  him  in  many  ways.  Dubois  introduced  him  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  was  pleased  with  his  conversation,  and  after 
a  time  placed  a  room  at  his  disposal  in  the  Palais-Royal. 
Stair  heard  of  him,  and,  thinking  he  might  be  useful,  took 
somenotice  of  him ;  Remond,  on  his  part,  was  highly  flattered, 
as  he  might  well  be,  at  making  Stair's  acquaintance,  and 
soon  gave  himself  up  completely  to  his  influence. 

Nothing  could  suit  the  Abbe  Dubois  better.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans  had  snubbed  him  for  trying  to  interfere  too  much, 
and  kept  him  at  a  distance  ;  he  saw  a  chance  of  regaining 
his  former  influence.  He  had  several  times  visited  England, 
where  he  had  made  many  acquaintances,  and  renewed  his 
friendship  with  Stanhope,  whom  he  had  formerly  known  at 
Paris.  He  thought  that,  if  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  could  be  turned  towards  an  understanding  with 
England,  he  would  naturally  be  employed  as  go-between, 
and  subsequently  as  negotiator ;  in  short,  he  thought  his 
road  would  be  opened  to  fortune :  and,  unfortunately,  he 
was  quite  right  in  so  thinking. 

Remond  had  struck  up  an  alliance  with  Canillac,  whose 
confidence  he  gained  by  flattering  his  wit  and  ability, 
though  he  made  fun  of  him  behind  his  back.  Canillac,  how- 
ever, was  taken  in,  and  felt  highly  flattered  when  Remond 
told  him  that  Stair  wished  to  make  his  acquaintance. 
Remond  was  glad  enough  to  curry  favour  with  Stair  by 
introducing  one  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  favourites  to  him, 
so  he  brought  them  together ;  and  from  that  moment 
Canillac  swore  by  Stair  and  the  English  alliance.  AU  this 
was  arranged  between  Dubois  and  Remond :  and,  as  Noce 
had  a  certain  amount  of  influence  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
they  brought  him  also  over  to  their  English  sentiments. 
This  went  on  during  the  last  year  of  the  King's  hfe.  When 
his  end  was  approaching,  the  confederates  spoke  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an 
understanding  with  King  George,  and  Stair  made  his  pro- 
positions. The  Duke  of  Orleans,  alarmed  at  the  influence 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  M.  du  Maine,  listened  to  them 
willingly  ;  and  the  matter  went  so  far  that  Stair  used  to  be 
admitted  secretly  to  the  Palais-Royal.    Dubois  and  Canillao 
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brought  the  Duke  de  Noailles  also  into  their  schemes,  and, 
to  make  his  own  position  secure,  he  was  glad  enough  to  agree 
to  anything  they  suggested. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  never  mentioned  these  matters  to 
me  tUl  late  in  the  day,  and  then  only  because  he  did  not 
like  to  leave  me  in  the  dark  ;  for  he  knew  that  I  shared  the 
King's  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  England.  As  I  saw 
he  had  made  up  his  mind,  I  did  not  argue  with  him  ;  only 
I  begged  him  not  to  commit  himself  too  far,  for  he  might 
be  assured  that  Stair  was  thinking  only  of  himself  and  his 
party,  and  would  take  advantage  of  the  present  situation 
to  extract  engagements  which  might  afterwards  prove 
embarrassing.  This  was  the  cause  of  Stair's  presence  at 
the  declaration  of  the  Regency  ;  these  persons  had  induced 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  desire  it  himself,  as  a  mark  of 
friendliness  on  the  part  of  England  which  he  hoped 
would  have  some  effect  on  the  Duke  of  Maine  and  the 
Parhament. 

Since  the  death  of  Louis  XIV  the  zeal  of  the  Spanish 
Government  on  behalf  of  the  Pretender  had  cooled  down 
considerably,  though  in  the  present  uncertain  state  of  his 
affairs  it  did  not  break  off  all  relations  with  that  unfortunate 
Prince;  the  English  Government  had  also  begun  to  treat 
Spain  with  more  consideration.  The  Abb6  Alberoni  was 
rapidly  acquiring  supreme  power  in  that  country.  Adopt- 
ing the  pohcy  of  Madame  des  Ursins,  he  used  his  influence 
over  the  Queen  to  isolate  the  King  as  much  as  possible,  to 
prevent  him  transacting  any  business  with  his  Ministers 
except  in  her  presence,  and  to  watch  over  him  night  and 
day  so  that  he  could  neither  send  nor  receive  a  message 
without  her  knowledge.  She  carried  out  this  policy  to  the 
letter,  for  her  ambition  was  to  govern  the  country  herself; 
and  in  this  way  Alberoni  contrived  to  govern  both  King 
and  Queen,  without  letting  any  one  else  come  near  them. 

Though  he  did  his  best  to  conceal  the  fact,  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  he  bore  no  good-will  towards  France,  and 
more  particularly  towards  the  Regent  and  his  Government. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  Prince  had  any  part  in  the 
letters  which  Marshal  d'Estrees  and  the  Duke  de  Noailles 
wrote  to  this  cunning  Italian,  the  first  to  inform  him  of 
his  new  appointments  ;  Noailles,  who  had  always  treated 
Alberoni  with  contempt  while  he  was  in  Spain,  wrote  in  the 
most  servile  way  to  request  his  friendship.     These  advances 
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served  to  puff  up  Alberoni's  vanity,  but  had  not  the  slightest 
influence  on  his  policy  ;  he  continued,  however,  to  keep  up 
a  correspondence  with  d'Effiat,  which  he  thought  might 
be  useful  in  some  ways. 

The  troubles  in  England  were  increasing,  and  the  Earl 
of  Mar  had  some  successes  in  Scotland.  Stair's  one  anxiety 
was  to  dissuade  the  French  Government  from  helping  the 
Pretender,  and  to  prevent  him  from  crossing  France  in  case 
he  tried  to  gain  the  coast.  He  had  good  spies,  and  as  soon 
as  he  heard  that  the  Pretender  had  left  Bar,  he  hastened  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  asked  that  he  should  be  arrested. 
The  Regent,  who  was  cleverly  keeping  in  with  both  sides, 
had  promised  the  Pretender  to  shut  his  eyes  to  his  passage 
through  France,  provided  that  it  was  conducted  with  the 
utmost  secrecy ;  nevertheless,  he  granted  Stair's  request. 
Stair  had  certain  knowledge  that  the  Pretender  was  to  pass 
by  Chateau-Thierry ;  the  Regent  immediately  sent  Con- 
tade,  a  trusty  and  intelligent  man,  with  his  brother  and 
two  sergeants  chosen  by  himself,  to  await  his  arrival. 
Contade  started  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  December,  quite 
determined  to  miss  the  person  he  was  in  search  of,  as  indeed 
he  had  been  instructed  to  do  ;  but  Stair,  who  did  not  trust 
him,  took  other  precautions  which  were  on  the  point  of 
succeeding. 

The  Pretender,  leaving  Bar  in  disguise,  went  in  the  first 
instance  to  Chaillot,  and  slept  in  a  Kttle  house  belonging 
to  M.  de  Lauzun.  Here  he  saw  the  Queen,  his  mother,  who 
often  made  long  sojourns  in  the  convent  at  that  place  ;  and 
then  started  in  a  post-chaise  belonging  to  Torcy,  intending 
to  reach  the  coast  of  Brittany  by  way  of  Alengon.  Stair 
discovered  his  plans,  and  determined  to  rid  his  party,  if 
he  could,  of  this  last  scion  of  the  Stuarts.  For  this  purpose 
he  employed  Colonel  Douglas,  a  half-pay  ofiicer  formerly 
in  the  Irish  troops  in  French  pay,  who  was  well  known  to 
Parisian  society,  and  often  came  to  my  house.  The  Regent 
knew  him  and  liked  him.  He  was  agreeable  and  polite,  with 
a  distinguished  reputation  for  courage  ;  and  nobody  would 
have  thought  for  a  moment  that  he  was  capable  of  com- 
mitting a  crime. 

Douglas,  with  two  companions,  well  armed  like  himself, 
started  in  a  post-chaise  on  the  Alen9on  road,  and  alighted 
at  Nonancourt,  a  village  between  Dreux  and  Verneuil-au- 
Perche,  where  he  asked  a  good  many  questions  about  a 
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certain  post-chaise  which  he  described,  and  seemed  to  doubt 
the  assurances  of  the  people  of  the  inn  that  it  had  not  passed. 
A  third  man  had  joined  him  since  he  arrived ;  he  ordered 
him  to  remain  on  horseback,  and  warn  him  at  once  when  the 
chaise  arrived,  at  the  same  time  offering  rewards  to  the 
servants  if  they  kept  a  good  look-out.  The  mistress  of 
the  post-house  was  called  Lospital ;  she  was  a  very  honest, 
sensible  woman,  with  plenty  of  courage.  I  knew  her  weU, 
for  Nonancourt  is  not  far  from  La  Fert^,  and  she  has  often 
told  me  the  story.  Her  suspicions  were  aroused  by  the 
obvious  uneasiness  of  her  guests ;  all  she  could  make  out 
was  that  they  were  English,  engaged  on  some  important 
business.  It  occurred  to  her  that  they  might  be  watching 
for  the  Pretender,  and  she  determined  to  save  him.  With 
this  object  she  made  herself  pleasant  to  the  strangers,  re- 
fused them  nothing,  and  promised  that  they  should  be 
warned  in  time.  She  succeeded  so  well  that  Douglas  went 
away  without  saying  where  to,  except  to  the  gentlemen  who 
had  joined  him.  Apparently  it  was  to  some  place  close  by, 
within  reach  of  a  message ;  he  took  one  of  the  servants 
with  him,  leaving  the  other  with  his  friend. 

The  landlady  then  persuaded  the  gentleman  to  sit  down 
to  dinner,  served  him  with  her  best  wine,  and  kept  him  at 
table  as  long  as  she  could ;  finally,  as  the  chaise  did  not 
appear,  she  induced  him  to  retire  to  his  room,  and  trust  to 
her  to  warn  him  of  its  arrival.  Before  he  went  upstairs, 
however,  he  placed  the  servant  as  a  sentry  before  the  door, 
with  orders  not  to  leave  his  post  for  a  moment  till  he  saw 
the  chaise,  when  he  was  to  warn  him  at  once.  As  soon  as 
the  gentleman  had  gone  the  mistress  went  out  with  an 
unconcerned  air  to  a  friend  of  hers  whom  she  could  trust, 
told  her  what  she  suspected,  and  arranged  that  the  expected 
travellers  should  be  concealed  in  her  house  ;  they  also  sent 
for  a  priest,  a  relation  of  theirs,  from  whom  they  borrowed 
an  Abbe's  costume  and  a  suitable  wig.  Having  done  this, 
Madame  Lospital  returned  to  her  house,  where  she  found 
the  Enghsh  servant  posted  before  the  door ;  she  told  him 
he  was  very  good-natured  to  stand  outside  when  he  might 
be  comfortable  indoors,  and  finally  persuaded  him  to  go  in 
and  have  a  glass  of  wine,  trusting  to  her  to  teU  him  of  the 
arrival  of  the  chaise.  She  sent  a  trusty  postillion  into  the 
room  to  ply  him  with  drink,  which  he  did  so  effectually 
that  before  long  the  Englishman  was  dead  drunk  under  the 
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table.  In  the  meantime  Madame  Lospital  had  quietly 
locked  his  master  into  his  room. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  post-chaise  arrived,  escorted  by 
three  men  on  horseback.  Madame  Lospital  went  up  to  it, 
and,  finding  that  the  person  inside  was  indeed  King  James, 
told  him  what  had  happened,  and  conducted  him  and  his 
escort  to  their  place  of  concealment.  She  then  sent  for  a 
magistrate,  who  placed  the  English  gentleman  and  his 
drunken  valet  under  arrest ;  she  also  sent  off  a  private 
messenger  to  Torcy.  The  magistrate  having  examined  his 
prisoners,  also  despatched  a  report  to  Paris.  The  rage  of 
the  Englishman  may  be  readily  imagined ;  he  would  have 
liked  to  strangle  Madame  Lospital,  and  indeed  for  some 
time  afterwards  she  went  in  fear  of  some  violence.  He 
refused  altogether  to  say  what  had  brought  him  there,  or 
where  Douglas  was,  for  he  named  him  hoping  his  name 
would  inspire  respect.  He  declared  that  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Enghsh  Ambassador,  who  would  resent  his 
arrest  as  a  personal  affront.  The  magistrate  quietly  rephed 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  that ;  his  behaviour  had  been 
very  suspicious ;  and,  though  he  would  be  civilly  treated, 
he  must  be  detained  till  further  orders.  And  thereupon  he 
was  poHtely  conducted  to  prison. 

King  James  remained  in  concealment  for  three  days,  to 
put  Douglas  and  his  other  pursuers  off  the  scent ;  he  then 
went  off  in  another  post-chaise  lent  him  by  Madame  Los- 
pital, and  reached  Brittany  in  safety,  where  he  embarked  for 
Scotland.  He  was  charmed  with  the  kindness  of  the  generous 
post-mistress,  and  gave  her  a  letter  for  the  Queen,  his 
mother.  Douglas  was  seen  at  various  places  along  the  road, 
still  in  search  of  him ;  at  last,  wearied  and  unsuccessful, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  coldly  received  by  the 
Regent,  and  found  a  good  many  houses  closed  to  him,  mine 
among  the  rest.  He  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  me,  but 
my  reply  was  not  encouraging.  Eventually  he  left  Paris, 
and  I  never  heard  what  became  of  him.  Stair  made  a  great 
fuss  about  the  arrests,  which  he  declared  were  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations.  The  Regent  took  no  more  notice 
than  he  could  help  of  this  cowardly  and  barbarous  plot ; 
said  what  was  necessary  to  make  Stair  hold  his  tongue,  and 
gave  him  back  his  EngHsh  assassins. 

The  Queen  of  England  sent  for  Madame  Lospital,  praised 
and  caressed  her  as  she  deserved,  and  gave  her  her  portrait ; 
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but  that  was  all.  The  Regent  gave  her  nothing  ;  but  long 
afterwards  King  James  wrote  to  her,  and  also  sent  his 
portrait.  She  had  been  put  to  a  good  deal  of  expense,  but 
not  a  farthing  was  ever  repaid  to  her.  Such  is  the  indigence 
of  dethroned  Kings  ;  such  also  is  their  perfect  forgetfulness 
of  services  rendered  and  perils  incurred  for  their  sakes. 
Madame  Lospital  never  made  the  slightest  complaint ;  she 
told  her  story  quite  simply  to  any  one  who  asked  for  it, 
but  never  went  out  of  her  way  to  tell  it.  She  was  a  very 
truthful  woman,  much  esteemed  in  her  neighbourhood ; 
and  not  a  word  of  her  story  was  ever  contradicted.  She 
kept  the  posting-house  at  Nonancourt  till  she  died,  some 
twenty-five  years  later,  and  her  son  keeps  it  still. 

To  return  to  domestic  affairs.  Ferrant  and  Girardin, 
two  Captains  in  the  regiment  of  Guards,  coolly  fought  a 
duel  on  the  terrace  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  latter  was 
wounded.  This  was  an  admirable  opportunity  for  making 
an  example.  They  were  persons  of  no  birth  and  indifferent 
reputation ;  they  ought  to  have  been  treated  with  severity  as 
a  warning  to  others,  and  the  Regent  at  first  seemed  inclined 
to  do  so.  But  his  good-nature  prevailed  ;  they  were  merely 
deprived  of  their  commissions,  and  were  no  great  loss  to 
the  service.  This  ill-timed  leniency  caused  a  revival  of 
dueUing,  which  had  become  almost  extinct ;  and,  oddly 
enough,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  did  not  seem  displeased  at  it. 
Nevertheless,  M.  de  Richelieu  and  the  Count  of  Bavaria 
having  quarrelled  and  arranged  a  meeting  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  the  Regent  sent  for  them  and  made  them  give 
their  word  that  the  affair  should  go  no  further  ;  telling  them 
that,  if  they  broke  their  promise,  he  would  not  break  his ; 
which  was,  to  punish  them  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

About  this  time  it  was  decided  that  a  public  ball  should 
be  held  three  times  a  week  in  the  Opera-house,  to  which 
any  one  might  be  admitted  on  payment,  masked  or  other- 
wise. It  was  thought  that  a  public  ball,  guarded  as  the 
Opera-house  usually  is  on  nights  when  a  performance  is 
given,  would  be  safe,  and  would  put  an  end  to  the  low  balls 
which  went  on  all  over  Paris,  at  which  robberies  were 
frequent.  An  admirable  contrivance  was  devised  by  which 
the  orchestra  could  be  covered  up  and  the  pit  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  stage  in  a  few  minutes.  These  balls  produced 
the  desired  effect ;  but  the  worst  of  it  was  that  the  Opera- 
house  adjoined  the  Palais-Royal,  so  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
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was  able  to  step  into  them  after  supper,  and  often  showed 
himself  in  a  very  unbecoming  condition.  The  Duke  de 
Noailles,  who  liked  to  flatter  him  by  imitation,  went  to  the 
first  ball  so  drunk  that  he  committed  all  sorts  of  indecencies. 

The  King's  residence  at  Vincennes  was  very  irksome  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  wanted  to  have  him  in  Paris.  I 
used  all  my  influence  in  favour  of  Versailles  as  his  place 
of  residence,  for  many  reasons,  chiefly  because  there  he 
would  be  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  Parliament  and  places 
where  crowds  could  assemble,  and  would  not  be  exposed 
during  his  minority  to  such  adventures  as  Louis  XIV  had 
experienced,  when  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  city  by  stealth. 
I  also  wished  to  remove  the  Duke  of  Orleans  from  the 
pernicious  company  -with  whom  he  supped  every  night,  and 
from  the  temptation  to  waste  his  time  at  the  Opera.  But 
that  was  precisely  what  made  him  like  Paris,  and  my  efforts 
were  of  no  avail.  He  called  a  number  of  physicians  to- 
gether, to  consult  them  on  the  question  of  taking  the  King 
to  Paris ;  but  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  safer  to  wait  till  the  first  frosts  had  purified  the 
air,  and  put  an  end  to  the  epidemic  of  small-pox  which  was 
then  prevalent. 

The  Regent  found  that  he  had  better  have  taken  my 
advice  with  regard  to  Fathers  Tellier  and  Doucin ;  they 
indulged  so  freely  in  dangerous  intrigues  that  he  was  forced 
to  banish  them.  Even  then  he  was  so  good-natured  as  to 
allow  Father  Telher  to  retire  to  Amiens,  where  the  Bishop, 
a  foolish  man  but  as  fanatical  as  himself,  was  one  of  his 
tools.  We  shall  see  that  it  became  necessary  to  turn  him 
out  of  this  refuge,  where  he  gave  more  trouble  than  at  Paris. 
The  Jesuits  became  so  insolent  and  enterprising  at  Metz 
that  the  Bishop  was  obliged  to  interdict  them ;  and  the 
Bishop  of  Verdun  had  to  do  the  same  in  his  diocese  soon 
afterwards,  to  the  great  scandal  of  his  cousin  Charost,  who 
was,  if  possible,  more  of  a  fanatic  than  the  Jesuits  them- 
selves. 

Madame  de  Louvois  died  about  this  time.  She  was  a 
great  heiress,  of  a  family  whose  distinction  went  no  further 
back  than  her  great-grandfather,  Marshal  de  Souvre  ;  but 
he  was  an  illustrious  man,  and  his  reputation  was  worthily 
maintained  by  his  son,  so  that  the  name  of  Souvre  acquired 
a  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  beyond  what  it  was 
really   entitled   to.    Marshal   de   Souvre's   son   married   a 
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sister  of  the  first  Marshal  de  ViUeroy,  who  eventually  found 
himself  in  the  position  of  guardian  to  the  young  heiress,  his 
great  niece.  Out  of  the  crowd  of  distinguished  suitors  for 
the  hand  of  his  beautiful  and  wealthy  ward  he  selected 
Louvois,  to  the  scandal  of  France ;  but  he  was  a  shrewd  man, 
and  knew  what  he  was  about ;  Le  TeUier,  Louvois'  father, 
was  then  at  the  height  of  his  career  as  Minister  :  Villeroy 
wished  to  conciUate  such  powerful  friends;  and  cared  little 
for  what  the  world  might  say  about  his  sacrificing  his  niece 
to  his  own  interests. 

Madame  de  Louvois  was  dark-complexioned  but  very 
handsome ;  she  had  not  much  wit,  but  a  great  deal  of 
common  sense.  Her  husband  always  showed  the  greatest 
regard  for  her.  Far  from  losing  her  position  after  his  death, 
she  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  world ;  she  acquired  a 
personal  consideration  which  extended  even  to  the  Court. 
She  seldom  went  near  it ;  not  more  than  once  or  twice  a 
year,  and  then  only  for  one  night ;  but  her  arrival"  always 
caused  a  sensation.  She  attended  the  King's  supper,  and 
he  always  welcomed  her  cordially.  The  rest  of  her  time 
she  spent  at  Paris,  or  at  her  charming  house  at  Choisy ; 
where  she  entertained  in  a  noble  and  becoming  style,  suited 
to  her  widowed  condition.  Her  death  was  deeply  regretted 
by  the  world  as  weU  as  by  her  own  family,  and  a  great 
loss  to  the  poor,  to  whom  she  was  always  most  liberal  in 
her  alms.     With  her  the  house  of  Souvre  became  extinct. 

About  this  time  the  Duke  of  Orleans  gave  a  display  of  that 
weak  good-nature  which  did  him  so  much  harm  throughout 
his  Hfe  ;  this  particular  instance  did  him  great  injury,  for 
people  conceived  such  an  opinion  of  his  character  that  they 
regulated  their  conduct  towards  him  accordingly  :  or  rather, 
they  imagined  that  they  might  dispense  with  all  regulations. 
We  have  seen  that  no  one  had  injured  and  insulted  him  more 
frequently,  more  crueUy,  or  more  gratuitously  than  La 
Feuillade  :  to  say  nothing  of  his  behaviour  at  Turin,  he 
had  talked  pubhcly  after  the  deaths  of  the  Dauphin  and 
Dauphiness  in  such  an  offensive  way  that  I  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  dissuading  the  Duke  of  Orleans  from  having  him 
beaten  by  his  servants.  At  that  time  it  had  not  occurred  to 
La  Feuillade  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  might  become  Regent ; 
when  that  did  happen,  he  was  horrified  to  find  that  the 
King's  death,  so  far  from  releasing  him  from  the  profound 
disgrace  which  he  had  endured  since  the  battle  of  Turin, 
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had  only  plunged  him  into  a  deeper  pit,  and  one  which  he 
had  dug  for  himself.  He  despaired  of  ever  escaping  from 
it,  when  his  fate  was  suddenly  changed  as  though  by  the 
stroke  of  a  magic  wand. 

A  common  taste  in  debauchery  had  brought  about  an 
intimate  friendship  between  him  and  CaniUac,  who  under- 
took to  restore  him  to  the  good  graces  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Unfortunately,  CaniUac  Imew  the  character  of  that  Prince 
only  too  well ;  he  plied  him  with  such  arguments  as  best 
suited  his  purpose,  tUl  at  last  the  Regent,  who  had  only 
shown  himself  inexorable  towards  Roucy  because  he  did 
not  look  upon  him  as  a  man,  was  really  brought  to  believe 
that  Canillac  was  rendering  him  a  service  by  effecting  a 
reconciliation  between  himself  and  La  FeuiUade.  The 
latter  was  greatly  in  want  of  money ;  Canillac  persuaded 
the  Regent  to  purchase  his  governorship  of  Dauphine  for 
the  Duke  of  Chartres  ;  and  this  was  only  the  beginning  of 
a  shower  of  favours  which  began  to  descend  on  La  FeuiUade's 
head,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  public,  who  knew 
how  little  he  deserved  them  from  the  Regent.  We  shall 
see  later  on  what  perfect  ingratitude  he  displayed. 

Soon  after  the  reconciliation  he  was  nominated  to  the 
Embassy  at  Rome.  With  all  his  wit  and  sententious  con- 
versation, he  was  extremely  ignorant ;  his  bearing  had 
neither  gravity  nor  decency.  In  fact,  he  dressed,  talked, 
and  behaved  Hke  a  boy  of  eighteen ;  and  he  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Italians  to  whom  he  was  to  be  sent 
except  his  lack  of  aU  religion  and  his  infamous  morals. 
But  he  never  thought  seriously  of  going  to  Rome ;  aU  he 
did  was  to  extract  large  sums  for  his  outfit,  though  the 
only  preparation  he  made  was  the  leisurely  construction  of 
a  single  carriage ;  and  he  drew  his  pay  as  Ambassador  as 
if  he  had  been  at  Rome.  This  went  on  for  a  long  time,  at 
the  end  of  which  his  going  to  Rome  was  out  of  the  question. 
He  would  certainly  have  made  as  great  a  mess  of  things 
there  as  he  had  formerly  done  at  Turin. 

La  Garde,  one  of  Desmarets'  confidential  clerks,  was 
accused  of  malversation  in  some  financial  affairs  in  which 
his  master,  while  a  Minister,  had  also  been  mixed  up.  A 
certain  Madame  la  Fontaine  made  allegations  against  him 
which  seemed  so  important  that  the  Council  of  Finance,  after 
examining  them,  thought  it  advisable  to  refer  the  affair  to 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.     The  Duke  of  NoaiUes,   whom 
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Desmarets,  alone  among  the  officials  in  high  place,  had  be- 
friended on  his  return  from  Spain  in  disgrace,  and  who  had 
learnt  from  him  all  he  knew  about  the  finances,  was  not 
ashamed  to  take  up  Madame  la  Fontaine's  cause  so  warmly 
that  he  was  strongly  suspected  of  having  prompted  her  in 
what  she  had  to  say.  Desmarets'  friends  were  very  in- 
dignant ;  Marshal  de  ViUeroy  and  d'Effiat  in  particular 
did  all  they  could  to  protect  him  ;  but  they  could  not  save 
him  from  having  to  submit  to  some  very  unpleasant  pro- 
ceedings. The  old  story  of  the  small  coinage  was  raked  up 
again,  and  seemed  to  give  some  colour  to  the  accusations  ; 
Desmarets  also  had  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  former  insolence 
and  brutal  manners.  Nevertheless,  he  emerged  from  the 
affair  with  honour,  and  the  Duke  de  NoaiUes  had  all  the 
discredit.  Nothing  of  all  this  came  before  the  Council  of 
Regency,  so  that  I  was  able  to  maintain  a  perfect  neutraMty. 

Desmarets,  however,  was  not  at  the  end  of  his  troubles. 
The  Duke  de  Noailles,  enraged  at  his  failure,  contrived  to 
persuade  the  Regent  that  Desmarets,  who  had  considerable 
influence  with  the  leading  financiers,  was  using  it  to  prevent 
the  success  of  the  Government's  financial  proposals  ;  so  that 
Desmarets,  persecuted  remorselessly  by  this  grateful  friend, 
received  warning  that  his  banishment  had  been  decided  upon. 
Louville,  who  had  married  his  niece,  had  recourse  to  me  in 
this  extremity.  He  implored  me  not  to  be  inexorable  to- 
wards Desmarets,  omitting  no  argument  likely  to  appeal 
to  my  feelings  of  generosity,  or  to  arouse  my  natural  desire 
to  balk  the  plans  of  the  Duke  de  Noailles.  I  will  not  deny 
that  this  last  consideration  had  great  weight  with  me.  I 
held  off  for  a  time,  deUghting  in  the  sight  of  this  ex-Pasha, 
once  so  surly  and  insolent,  who  had  disdained  my  old  friend- 
ship, now  throwing  himself  at  my  feet,  so  to  speak,  and 
imploring  my  help  through  Louville.  At  last  I  yielded, 
and  Louville  ran  off  in  great  delight  to  carry  the  news  to 
Desmarets. 

Next  day  I  told  the  Regent  that  I  had  heard  rumours  to 
the  effect  that  Desmarets  was  to  be  banished.  He  said  it 
was  quite  true,  and  the  lettre  de  cachet  would  be  sent  out 
immediately  ;  he  explained  his  reasons,  telling  me  without 
hesitation  that  NoaiUes  had  made  serious  complaints  against 
Desmarets.  I  smiled,  and  said  that,  as  he  well  knew,  I 
cared  little  enough  about  either  of  these  two  men,  but  I 
did  care  for  his  own  reputation.     I  did  not  like  to  see  him. 
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who  was  usually  considered  too  good-natured,  joining  in 
what  might  not  unfairly  be  called  persecution ;  it  did  not 
seem  right  that  Desmarets,  who  had  just  emerged  with  clean 
hands  from  the  affairs  of  La  Garde  and  Madame  la  Fontaine, 
in  which  his  enemies  had  left  no  stone  unturned  to  convict 
him  of  improper  conduct,  should  be  condemned  on  what 
after  aU  were  merely  vague  accusations ;  if  they  deserved 
any  attention  at  all,  I  said,  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
teU  Desmarets  what  was  said  about  him,  and  warn  him  to 
be  circumspect  in  his  behaviour. 

After  a  little  conversation  the  Regent  admitted  that  I 
was  right,  and  promised  not  to  banish  Desmarets,  giving 
me  permission  to  tell  him  so.  I  let  LouviUe  know  at  once 
what  I  had  done,  and  he  hastened  to  convey  the  good  news 
to  Desmarets,  who  sent  me  his  warmest  thanks,  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  call  on  me.  I  was  malicious  enough  to 
refuse  for  a  time ;  at  last  I  consented  to  see  him  after  the 
lapse  of  a  week  or  so  at  LouviUe's  house,  as  if  by  chance ; 
for  I  did  not  care  to  draw  attention  to  what  I  had  done  by 
a  pubhc  reconciliation  following  it  too  soon.  What  Des- 
marets said  to  me  at  LouviUe's  may  be  easily  imagined ; 
afterwards  he  came  to  my  house,  and  we  saw  each  other 
again. 

Diiring  the  following  spring  I  went  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
La  Ferte.  Desmarets  was  at  Maillebois,  his  place  about  four 
leagues  off,  and  he  came  over  to  dine  with  me.  He  had  not 
been  at  La  Ferte  for  many  years,  and  he  wanted  to  see  all 
the  improvements  I  had  been  making  in  the  park.  He  was 
gouty,  and,  as  the  park  is  of  considerable  extent,  we  went  in 
a  carriage.  The  conversation  turned  on  public  affairs,  past 
and  present ;  and  we  talked  to  each  other  quite  frankly.  I 
reminded  him  of  his  former  offences  against  me,  his  ill- 
temper  and  neglect  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  of  my  affairs  ;  and 
told  him  candidly  that  I  had  procured  his  dismissal  from 
office  in  consequence.  With  equal  candour  he  confessed 
that  his  elevation  had  turned  his  head,  that  he  had  forgotten 
the  lessons  which  his  previous  misfortunes  ought  to  have 
taught  him,  and  neglected  his  old  friends.  He  admitted 
that  he  had  reckoned  too  much  on  the  favour  of  the  King 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  had  not  taken  into  account 
the  probability  of  their  death  ;  so  that  he  had  neglected 
persons  who  were  not  on  sufficiently  good  terms  with  them 
to  assist  him. 
V— 26 
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^     i  J  -^v,  tiiiq  aineular  conversation ;    it 
I  have  often  -^-^^^,"3.  and  thf  beauties  of  my  park 

lasted  t^o^S^^:^*  ."""Ve  did  not  omit  to  exchange  opinions 
remained  unnoticea  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^      ^^ 

"""rted^th  ^gret,  and  up  to  the  time  of  Desmarets'  death 
w^  continued  to  meet  on  the  same  open  and  friendly  terms. 
I  was  to  have  dined  with  him  at  Maillebois  two  days  later, 
but  a  message  came  from  him  to  say  that  he  had  a  very 
bad  attack  of  nephritic  colic,  and  was  obHged  to  put  me  off. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  my  plain  speaking  which  had 
upset  him  ;  I  heard  afterwards  that  he  was  very  iU  indeed 
for  several  days,  and  before  he  had  recovered  I  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Paris. 

One  morning,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Regency 
called  for  the  discussion  of  foreign  affairs,  the  Duke  de 
Noailles,  to  our  surprise,  asked  leave  to  come  in  on  account 
of  an  urgent  matter  of  business.  He  took  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  aside  and  spoke  to  him  for  a  moment ;  he  then 
brought  forward  a  proposal  to  raise  the  nominal  value  of  the 
coinage.  This  caused  considerable  astonishment.  The 
Regent  spoke  next,  treating  the  proposal  as  a  disagreeable 
necessity,  but  letting  us  see  clearly  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind.  The  question  was  debated  in  a  rather  confused 
way,  no  one  approving  of  the  measure,  but  no  one  opposing 
it  for  fear  of  giving  offence.  When  it  came  to  my  turn  1 
spoke  fully  on  the  evils  inseparable  from  any  attempts 
to  meddle  with  the  currency,  illustrating  my  remarks  by 
examples  historical  and  modern,  and  gave  my  vote  against 
the  motion.  My  speech  was  received  with  applause,  but 
I  was  left  in  a  minority.  There  was,  however,  some  grum- 
bMng  even  in  the  Council,  and  a  great  deal  among  the  public. 
On  the  30th  of  December  the  King  at  last  left  Vincennes, 
and  drove  to  the  Tuileries ;  sitting  in  his  carriage,  as  on 
the  previous  occasion,  between  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
Madame  de  Ventadour.  He  found  a  great  crowd  in  his 
apartments,  where  he  was  harangued  by  a  deputation  from 
the  town  of  Paris.     Thus  ended  the  year  1715. 


CHAPTER    XXII 
1716 

M.  du  Maine  pays  me  an  unexpected  visit — His  desire  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  me  meets  with  little  response — The  Abb6  Dubois  appointed 
Conseiller  d'Etat — Ecclesiastical  appointments — Death  of  Coulanges — 
Marriage  of  M.  de  Castries'  son — The  Duchess  of  Orleans  interferes — ■ 
Two  duels — The  Duchess  of  Berry — Her  passion  for  Bion — The  Ke- 
gent's  distress  at  the  scandal — The  Regent's  daily  life  :  his  conduct, 
amusements  and  occupations — I  foresee  that  his  conduct  at  Easter 
will  give  rise  to  terrible  scandal  and  implore  him  to  leave  Paris  in 
Holy  Week — He  consents,  but  changes  his  mind,  with  the  result  I 
had  foreseeen. 

Before  I  begin  to  relate  the  events  of  this  year  I  must 
describe  the  footing  on  which  I  had  been  with  M.  du  Maine 
since  the  memorable  interview  when  I  spoke  my  mind  so 
freely  to  him  concerning  his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  the 
cap.  We  met  continually  at  the  Council  of  Regency  ;  he 
was  perpetually  showing  me  some  civility,  and  trjdng  to 
extract  some  in  return,  though  he  did  not  venture  actually 
to  speak  to  me  ;  he  always  found  me  stiff  and  cold,  slow  to 
return  the  studiously  low  bows  which  he  lavished  on  me. 
He  knew  I  had  never  spared  him  when  the  King  was 
alive,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  at  the  height  of  her 
power ;  he  now  saw  me  in  a  position  of  familiarity  and 
confidence  with  the  Regent  which  made  me  an  important 
personage.  His  timid  nature  was  alarmed ;  he  would 
gladly  have  made  friends  with  me,  but  did  not  know  how 
to  set  about  it. 

One  morning,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  I  was  very 
much  astonished  to  see  him  come  into  my  room  with  an  easy 
air  intended  to  conceal  his  embarrassment ;  and  he  began 
at  once  to  converse  in  the  most  engaging  manner,  as  if 
there  had  never  been  any  unpleasantness  between  ua,  and 
without  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  past.  Nobody  could 
talk  more  delightfully  than  he  did ;  and  he  displayed  this 
talent  to  its  fuU  extent,  doing  his  utmost  to  make  himself 
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agreeable,  but  without  touching  on  any  subject  of  import- 
ance. I  was  in  my  own  house,  and  could  not  do  less  than 
meet  him  half-way.  I  was  rather  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  ; 
but  I  got  out  of  it  pretty  well,  taking  care  not  to  be  behind- 
hand in  politeness,  yet  careful  at  the  same  time  not  to 
overdo  it.  His  visit  lasted  more  than  half  an  hour  ;  it 
was  before  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  by  no 
means  the  usual  hour  for  making  calls.  That  seemed 
rather  a  suspicious  circumstance,  and  when  he  left  I  felt 
doubly  relieved  at  having  got  rid  of  him,  and  at  finding 
that  it  was  merely  a  call  and  nothing  more. 

Before  we  took  our  seats  in  the  Council  I  told  the  Regent 
what  had  happened ;  and  we  laughed  together  over  the 
fright  of  this  man,  who  had  formerly  looked  upon  him  as  of 
so  little  account,  and  on  myself,  naturally,  as  of  infinitely 
less.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  however,  begged  me  to  return 
the  visit,  and,  since  M.  du  Maine  had  made  the  first  advances, 
to  treat  him  less  stifiiy  and  coldly  when  we  were  compelled 
to  meet.  This  advice  was  reasonable,  but  it  cost  me  an 
effort  to  follow  it ;  I  have  never  been  insincere,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that,  after  what  had  formerly  passed  between 
M.  du  Maine  and  myself,  I  could  not  pretend  to  treat  him 
as  an  indifferent  person  without  insiucerity.  However,  I 
brought  myself  to  do  it  as  well  as  I  could,  for  a  well-bred 
man  could  not  do  otherwise,  but  I  am  afraid  it  was  not 
with  a  very  good  grace ;  I  always  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  being  drawn  into  conversation  with  him,  and  his 
lavish  bows  and  the  other  advances  which  he  was  continu- 
ally making  to  me  were  a  source  of  constant  annoyance. 

The  Arsenal  had  been  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  a 
fine  new  house  for  him  ;  but  it  was  not  nearly  finished, 
and  in  the  meantime  he  was  living  in  a  house  lent  him  by 
the  First-President,  who  had  an  official  residence  in  the 
Palace  of  Justice.  It  was  there  that  I  went  to  return 
his  visit,  and  I  purposely  went  in  the  morning  so  as  to 
avoid  seeing  the  Duchess  du  Maine.  But  my  precaution 
was  of  no  avail ;  he  received  me  most  graciously,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  thank  me  for  coming  ;  but  when  I  was 
about  to  take  my  leave  he  said  Madame  du  Maine  would 
never  forgive  him  if  he  let  me  go  without  seeing  her.  So 
he  insisted  on  taking  me  to  her  room  and  made  me  sit  down 
in  an  arm-chair  at  the  head  of  her  bed,  while  he  sat  opposite 
me.    My  reception  was  most  gracious,  for  the  wife  was  as 
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good  an  actress  and  had  her  tongue  as  completely  under 
control  as  her  husband  ;  nobody  could  make  herself  pleas- 
anter  when  she  chose.  I  thought  I  should  at  any  rate  get 
off  with  this  display  of  poUteness ;  but  not  a  bit  of  it.  She 
began  talking  of  more  serious  things,  to  my  great  surprise, 
but  not  at  all  to  my  embarrassment.  There  were  seven  or 
eight  men  and  ladies  of  her  household  present. 

Apropos  of  the  house  in  which  we  were,  she  brought  up 
the  topic  of  the  First-President,  and  tried  to  extract  from 
me  what  I  thought  of  him ;  for  she  took  the  lead  in  the 
conversation  throughout,  M.  du  Maine  only  putting  in  a 
word  now  and  then.  I  told  her  that  respect  for  her  closed 
my  mouth  on  that  subject,  for  I  knew  the  First-President 
was  a  great  friend  of  hers.  But  she  went  on  teasing  me 
till  at  last  I  gave  her  my  opinion  in  terms  which  com- 
pletely satisfied  her,  and  myself  too.  She  burst  out  laugh- 
ing, and  M.  du  Maine,  who  was  a  capital  hand  at  that  sort 
of  thing,  kept  up  the  joke  for  some  time  longer. 

At  last  I  tried  to  take  my  leave,  but  they  both  exclaimed 
that  it  was  such  a  pleasure  to  them  to  see  me  that  they  could 
not  let  me  go  yet.  Immediately,  as  if  afraid  of  losing  her 
opportunity,  she  began  talking  about  a  dispute  between 
them  and  M.  le  Due  which  had  been  fermenting  for  some 
time,  though  as  yet  not  much  had  been  heard  of  it.  I 
tried  to  avoid  talking  on  this  subject ;  but  she  kept  on 
asking  me  questions,  backed  up  by  occasional  remarks 
from  her  husband,  till  I  found  myself  undergoing  a  regular 
cross-examination,  watched  and  listened  to  attentively  by 
the  little  group  who  were  present.  I  told  her  I  thought 
she  must  know  what  my  sentiments  were,  for  I  had  expressed 
them  more  than  once  to  M.  du  Maine.  She  was  not  content 
with  this ;  she  reproached  her  husband,  in  a  joking  way,  with 
keeping  things  back  from  her,  and  urged  me  to  speak  more 
plainly.  This  made  me  feel  rather  angry  ;  I  replied  that, 
since  she  insisted  on  hearing  again  what  I  could  not  help 
thinking  M.  du  Maine  must  have  told  her  already,  I  would 
repeat  that  I  was  quite  content  that  they  should  be  Princes 
of  the  Blood,  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  Crown,  because 
in  that  position  there  was  nothing  in  dispute  between  them 
and  the  Peers  ;  but  I  would  tell  her  plainly  that  if  they 
lost  it  by  any  chance  we  would  not  tolerate  a  rank  inter- 
mediate between  us  and  the  Princes  of  the  Blooi,  and 
would  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  their  having  it.    They 
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both  replied  that  this  was  only  reasonable  (though  I  doubt 
whether  they  really  thought  so),  and  they  had  nothing  to 
complain  of  since  we  did  not  object  to  their  present  position. 
"  But,"  added  Madame  du  Maine,  "  will  not  the  Peers  try 
to  set  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  against  us  ?  "  "  Madame, 
I  said,  "  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  are  quite  capable  of 
looking  after  their  own  affairs  ;  they  do  not  require  advice 
from  us,  and  have  not  asked  it." 

In  this  way  I  danced  on  the  tight-rope  over  this  delicate 
question ;  they  professed  to  be  satisfied  with  what  I  had 
said,  and  I  was  content  with  having  got  out  of  it  without 
yielding  on  any  question  of  principle.  Their  polite  speeches 
began  again  ;  at  last  I  left  them,  after  a  visit  of  more  than 
an  hour,  which  seemed  to  me  a  good  deal  longer.  I  never 
saw  Madame  du  Maine  again  in  private  ;  and  M.  du  Maine 
only  at  the  Council,  except  that  I  met  him  occasionally 
in  the  Duchess  of  Orleans'  rooms. 

I  was  not  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Count  de  Toulouse, 
a  thoroughly  straightforward  and  honourable  man.  He  had 
not  shared  the  distinctions  and  dignities  which  his  brother 
had  piled  up  in  succession  to  enable  him,  like  a  Titan,  to 
scale  the  heavens  ;  he  had  still  less  to  do  with  the  affair 
of  the  cap.  I  liked  his  way  of  voting  in  the  Council,  always 
for  what  he  thought  right  and  just,  disregarding  other 
considerations.  By  degrees  a  certain  friendly  familiarity 
had  sprung  up  between  us  ;  we  were  not  on  terms  of  con- 
fidential intimacy,  nor  did  we  exchange  visits ;  but  I  saw 
him  nearly  every  day,  very  often  in  the  Duchess  of  Orleans' 
rooms,  where  we  conversed  very  freely,  no  one  else  being 
present  except  the  Duchess  Sforza  occasionally.  At  the 
Council  I  sat  next  to  him ;  and  we  often  had  a  private 
conversation  before  and  after  the  meeting. 

By  the  death  of  La  Hoguette,  Archbishop  of  Sens,  there 
was  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  ecclesiastical  Conseiller  d'Btat. 
The  Abb6  Dubois  had  always  made  up  to  me  a  good  deal, 
especially  after  the  King's  health  had  began  to  faU,  for  at 
that  time  he  had  lost  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ; 
and  when  the  King  died,  Madame,  as  we  have  seen,  gave 
him  a  finishing  stroke.  In  this  friendless  position  he  had 
recourse  to  me,  and  up  to  the  time  when  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  State  I  often  used  to  find  him  in  his  carriage  before 
my  door,  waiting  for  my  return,  even  on  the  coldest  days 
in  winter  ;  for  he  never  would  go  in  till  I  appeared.     I  did 
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think  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  treated  him  rather  too 
harshly  considering  their  former  intimacy,  and  I  told  him 
so ;  I  said  I  thought  he  might  treat  Dubois  more  kindly, 
though  I  implored  him  never  to  let  him  have  anything 
to  do  with  public  affairs.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  listened 
to  me  on  the  first  point ;  would  to  God  he  had  taken  my 
advice  on  the  other  also  ! 

The  Abbe  Dubois  thought  he  would  like  this  place  of 
Conseiller  d'Etat,  and  asked  me  to  sound  the  Regent  on  the 
subject.  He  said  no  Bishop  would  accept  the  place  now 
that  the  Abbe  Bignon  took  precedence  of  them  in  the 
Conseil  Etat,  and  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  Abb6 
Bignon's  appointment  has  excluded  aU  Bishops  ever  since. 
I  felt  obliged  to  speak  plainly  ;  I  told  Dubois  that,  though 
I  wished  him  well,  I  thought  before  applying  for  an  appoint- 
ment such  as  this  he  ought  to  remember  what  he  had  risen 
from,  and  ask  himself  whether  he  was  suited  for  it ;  the  other 
Conseillers  d'J^tat,  I  added,  would  certainly  resent  his  appoint- 
ment, and  I  did  not  understand  how,  with  his  attachment 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  could  be  wiUing  to  expose  him 
to  the  obloquy  which  it  would  undoubtedly  bring  upon 
him.  The  Abbe  was  rather  taken  aback,  and  had  nothing 
to  say  in  reply  ;  however,  we  parted  good  friends. 

A  few  days  later  he  came  back  and  said  at  once :  "I 
have  come  to  announce  my  appointment  as  Conseiller 
d'etat !  "  "  My  dear  Abbe,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  deUghted, 
and  none  the  less  so  because  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
you  are  pleased,  and  so  am  I.  You  will  have  some  un- 
pleasantness to  encounter ;  but,  as  the  affair  is  settled, 
bear  yourself  bravely  and  do  not  be  frightened,  only  keep 
a  good  lookout."  I  embraced  him,  and  he  went  away 
highly  pleased  with  me.  I  said  not  a  word  to  the  Regent 
about  this  matter,  nor  he  to  me.  I  made  it  a  rule  never 
to  speak  to  him  about  things  which  I  disapproved  when 
they  were  once  settled ;  and  he  was  equally  reticent  when 
he  was  conscious  of  having  made  a  mistake.  1  never 
tried  to  prevent  him  conferring  favours,  for  I  did  not  want 
to  do  any  one  a  bad  turn  ;  I  reserved  my  advice  for  more 
important  matters.  The  consequences  of  this  appointment 
were  just  what  I  had  foreseen  ;  there  was  not  a  magistrate, 
from  the  Chancellor  down  to  the  junior  maitres  des  requetes, 
who  did  not  resent  it  as  a  personal  affront ;  and  it  gave 
rise  to  a  good  deal  of  ill-natured  comment.     But  the  Abb6 
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Dubois  had  got  what  he  wanted,  and  he  cared  little  for 
public  clamour  or  its  effect  on  his  master's  interests. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  disposed  of  the  great  number  of 
ecclesiastical  vacancies  which  Father  TeUier  had  never 
been  able  to  persuade  the  late  King  to  fill  up  on  his  death- 
bed. For  this  once,  the  appointments  were  fairly  good. 
The  see  of  Cambrai  was  given  to  the  Abbe  d'Estrees ;  I 
remember  that  when  his  predecessor,  the  celebrated 
Fenelon,  died,  some  one  in  the  diocese  predicted  that  none 
of  his  three  next  successors  would  Hve  to  take  possession  of 
it.  People  naturally  laughed  at  this  prophecy,  but  oddly 
enough  it  turned  out  perfectly  accurate.  The  Abbe 
d'Entragues,  Almoner  to  the  late  King,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Clermont ;  I  mention  him  because  BentivogUo,  thinking 
him  badly  inclined  towards  the  Constitution,  spoke  against 
him  so  strongly  at  Rome  that  the  Pope  refused  to  send  his 
buU,  and  thus  delayed  aU  the  other  appointments.  The 
fact  is,  that  he  estimated  the  Constitution  at  its  true  value, 
and  knew  the  Jesuits  thoroughly,  as  he  showed  during  his 
brief  tenure  of  the  see.  He  was  a  very  good  and  virtuous 
man,  but  not  learned.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  abbeys  were 
vacant ;  the  Regent  gave  that  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen  to  the 
Abbe  de  St.  Albin,  a  natural  son  whom  he  had  by  the 
actress  Florence,  but  had  not  acknowledged. 

The  Regent  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  M.  le  Due 
and  allowed  him  to  enter  the  Council  of  War,  on  condition 
that  he  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings.  Having  done  this, 
he  could  not  refuse  the  same  favour  to  M.  du  Maine,  who 
aped  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  in  everything.  It  was  granted 
on  the  same  condition  ;  but,  as  he  commanded  the  Swiss 
and  the  Artillery,  it  could  not  be  enforced  so  strictly  in  his 
case  as  in  that  of  M.  le  Duo,  who  held  no  military  command. 
This  made  M.  le  Due  discontented  ;  by  degrees  he  insisted 
on  interfering  to  a  degree  which  caused  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  in  that  Council,  and  forced  the  Regent  to  attend 
its  meetings  more  frequently  than  he  wished.  A  quarrel 
arose  in  consequence  between  M.  le  Due  and  Marshal  de 
ViUars,  in  which  the  Marshal  eventually  got  the  upper  hand. 

The  death  of  Coulanges  about  this  time  was  a  loss  to  the 
world.  He  was  a  little  fat  man,  with  a  merry  face  ;  his  wit 
was  of  that  easy,  gay,  agreeable  kind  which  never  produces 
anything  but  graceful  trifles,  but  which  can  go  on  producing 
fresh  ones  in  endless  succession,  and  on  the  spur  of  the 
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moment ;  light-hearted  and  frivolous,  nothing  came  amiss 
to  him  except  study  and  constraint;  and  he  was  always 
natural.  Early  in  life  he  sold  his  office  of  maitre  des  requites, 
giving  up  the  advantageous  prospects  secured  to  him  by 
his  relationship  to  M.  de  Louvois  and  his  connection  with 
the  best  families  of  the  gown,  simply  in  order  to  lead  an 
idle,  careless,  independent  Ufe  with  the  best  society  of 
the  town,  and  even  of  the  Court.  He  had  the  good  sense, 
however,  not  to  present  himself  often  at  Court,  and  then 
only  at  the  houses  of  his  particular  friends. 

He  had  such  agreeable  ways,  and  was  so  cheerful  and 
amusing  that  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  every  party  he 
attended.  With  the  manners  and  tone  of  the  best  society, 
he  could  keep  his  place  without  letting  himself  be  spoilt ; 
he  could  turn  out  verses  at  any  moment,  absolutely  devoid 
of  anything  spiteful,  and  so  easy  and  natural  that  every- 
body imagined  himself  capable  of  composing  the  like. 
He  dehghted  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  without  ever 
giving  way  to  drunkenness  or  excess.  Above  all,  he  could 
be  trusted  with  secrets,  and  had  a  thoroughly  kind  heart, 
incapable  of  hurting  any  one,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
also  that  he  never  loved  any  one  except  for  the  pleasure 
derived  from  his  company. 

All  these  quaUties  made  him  much  sought  after  aU  his 
life,  and  held  in  more  esteem  than  so  futile  a  person  had 
any  right  to  expect.  He  travelled  several  times  with  the 
Duke  de  Chaulnes  to  Brittany,  and  once  to  Rome.  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-two,  the  dehght  up  to  the  last 
of  the  best  society  of  his  time,  and  in  possession  of  all  his 
faculties  of  body  and  mind.  His  wife,  even  wittier  than 
himself,  and  of  a  more  solid  understanding,  had  also  a  large 
circle  of  friends  in  town,  and,  though  she  never  went  there, 
at  Court.  They  lived  together  on  the  most  friendly  terms, 
but  with  occasional  bickerings  which  were  the  salt  of  their 
existence  and  an  endless  source  of  amusement  to  their 
friends.  They  had  no  children.  His  wife  survived  him 
many  years  ;  she  had  been  very  pretty,  but  always  prudent 
in  her  conduct  and  highly  respected.  At  first  sight  there 
was  something  rather  ridiculous  about  Coulanges,  with  his 
little  fat  figure  and  j  ovial,  witty  countenance.  He  was  always 
ready  to  make  jokes  and  verses  about  his  own  appearance.' 

'  He  was  Madame  de  S6vign6'a  cousin,  and  his  name  is  very  familiar 
to  readers  of  her  delightful  letters. 
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Cavoye  also  died  at  this  time ;  I  have  already  said  so 
much  about  him  and  his  wife  that  I  need  add  nothing  here. 
Without  a  Court  he  was  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  and  soon 
expired  for  want  of  his  proper  element.  Few  romances 
have  contained  anything  more  surprising  than  the  story  of 
his  marriage ;  and  no  romance-writer  could  do  justice  to 
the  unceasing  love  which  sustained  his  wife  during  the  long 
iUness  which  preceded  his  death.  She  devoted  herself  to 
perpetual  solitude ;  never  slept  out  of  the  house  where  he 
died,  and  in  fact  never  left  it  except  to  go  twice  a  day  to 
the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  to  pray  in  the  chapel  where  he 
lies  buried.  The  only  persons  she  would  see  were  those  who 
had  been  present  during  his  last  moments,  and  her  only 
occupation  was  in  good  works,  chiefly  undertaken  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul.     She  did  not  survive  him  many  years. 

Parabere  also  died,  and,  for  all  the  good  he  ever  did  in 
this  world,  he  might  as  well  have  left  it  sooner.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  Madame  de  Parabere  elsewhere. 

Several  marriages  also  took  place  about  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  That  arranged  between  young  Castries  and  the 
daughter  of  Nolent,  a  lawyer,  gave  rise  to  a  rather  absurd 
situation.  To  make  it  intelligible  I  must  mention  that 
Castries'  mother  was  a  daughter  of  M.  de  Vivonne,  and 
consequently  niece  to  Madame  de  Montespan.  Owing  to 
this  connection  M.  de  Castries  obtained  an  appointment  in 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans'  household,  and  his  wife  was  her 
Lady-in- Waiting  ;  she  was  very  fond  of  them  both,  as 
was  Madame  de  Montespan,  who,  however,  had  left  the 
Court  by  that  time.  Madame  de  Castries  was  a  little  scrap 
of  a  woman,  one  of  Nature's  failures  so  far  as  her  body 
was  concerned.  She  was  aU  soul,  with  a  dehghtful  wit, 
always  fresh,  of  the  charming  kind  peculiar  to  the  Morte- 
mart  family.  She  had  also  read  a  great  deal  and  was  very 
well  informed,  though  she  never  paraded  her  acquirements. 
Her  husband  had  distinguished  himself  in  war,  and  would 
have  gone  far  in  his  profession  if  asthma  and  ill-health  had 
not  forced  him  to  quit  the  service.  He  was  a  dull  man, 
but  his  merit  had  gained  him  many  friends,  and  he  was 
respected  in  no  ordinary  degree.  They  had  an  only  son, 
a  handsome  and  promising  young  man,  whom  they  idolised. 
They  were  poor,  and  looked  out  for  a  rich  wife  for  him. 
They  succeeded  in  finding  one,  a  beautiful  girl,  with  a  dis- 
position even  more  admirable  than  her  person ;    so  it  was 
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said,  at  least ;  for  she  did  but  appear  and  pass  away  like 
a  flower. 

When  the  afifarr  was  settled  they  mentioned  it  to  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  merely  as  a  mark  of  respect,  because 
they  were  members  of  her  household,  and  not  at  all  by  way 
of  asking  a  favour.  That  Princess,  who,  hke  Minerva,  had 
no  mother,  and  recognised  relations  only  on  Jupiter's  side, 
though  extremely  friendly  and  familiar  with  the  Castries, 
had  never  given  them  a  sign  that  she  looked  upon  them  as 
relations  ;  and  the  slightest  hint  at  such  a  thing  on  their 
part  would  have  been  an  unpardonable  crime.  When  she 
heard  of  this  marriage  it  occurred  to  her  for  the  first  time 
that  Madame  de  Castries  might  possibly  be  her  first-cousin  ; 
she  immediately  mounted  the  high  horse,  and  declaimed 
against  such  a  degrading  alliance  as  that  with  the  Nolents. 
It  was  not  that  she  had  anything  more  suitable  to  suggest, 
or  intended  to  help  them  to  a  better  match ;  but  she 
simply  would  not  hear  of  this  marriage,  which  she  said 
was  a  personal  affront  to  herself ;  in  short,  she  made  such 
a  fuss  that  it  was  broken  off  for  a  time.  After  about  six 
months  M.  du  Maine  and  the  Count  de  Toulouse  persuaded 
her  to  take  off  her  interdiction,  and  the  wedding  came  off  ; 
but  from  that  time  she  treated  the  whole  family  in  such  a 
disdainful  manner  that  the  young  bride  hardly  dared  appear 
in  her  presence,  and  even  M.  and  Madame  de  Castries  were 
very  much  embarrassed.  The  poor  young  couple  did  not 
last  long ;  they  died  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  It 
was  only  after  their  death  that  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
returned  to  her  old  affection  for  M.  and  Madame  de  Castries, 
who  almost  died  of  grief,  and  never  got  over  their  loss. 

La  VriUiere  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  his  position, 
which  was  far  superior  to  anything  he  had  expected.  I 
had  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble  saved  him  from  the  general 
wreck  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  ;  under  the  late  King  hia 
functions  had  been  merely  those  of  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach, 
for  his  office  had  become  practically  a  sinecure,  whereas 
now  he  had  become  an  important  personage  to  whom 
everybody  was  forced  to  have  recourse  in  Government 
business  of  aU  kinds.  But  one  thing  marred  his  satisfac- 
tion :  though  he  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Council  of 
Regency,  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 
So  long  as  Pontchartrain  had  been  in  the  same  position 
he  had  not  ventured  to  complain ;    but  he  now  came  to 
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me  and  asked  for  my  good  offices  to  relieve  him  from  this 
indignity.  I  tried  to  make  him  listen  to  reason ;  but  he 
and  his  wife  came  so  often  to  my  house,  and  shed  so  many 
tears,  that  my  friendship  for  him  overcame  my  better 
judgement.  I  spoke  to  the  Regent,  who  in  his  usual  easy- 
going fashion  made  no  objection,  and  I  obtained  for  La 
Vrilliere  the  favour  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  height 
of  his  ambition. 

A  quarrel  took  place  at  one  of  the  Opera-balls  between 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu  and  the  Count  de  Gace,  Marshal  de 
Mattignon's  eldest  son.  They  went  out  and  fought  in  the 
street,  both  being  slightly  wounded.  They  were  sent  to 
the  Bastille,  where  they  remained  for  six  months,  and 
during  their  imprisonment  they  received  many  visits. 
There  was  still  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  and  ill-feeling  fer- 
menting among  the  "  nobles  "  whom  M.  and  Madame  du 
Maine  had  stirred  up.  These  gentlemen  now  chose  to  be 
much  displeased  because,  when  they  went  to  visit  the 
prisoners,  they  had  to  leave  their  swords  at  the  entrance, 
whereas  Dukes  were  allowed  to  retain  theirs.  They  made 
a  great  fuss,  as  usual ;  and  to  please  them  the  Regent  caused 
an  inquiry  to  be  made.  He  knew  well  enough  what  the 
report  would  be,  namely,  that  what  had  been  done  was  in 
accordance  with  long-established  custom.  Consequently 
these  80-caUed  nobles  continued  to  leave  their  swords 
behind,  and  the  Dukes  to  wear  theirs,  as  they  are  entitled 
to  do  in  the  Bastille  or  any  other  prison  when  they  go  as 
visitors.  I  remember,  in  the  late  King's  time,  going  to  see 
a  prisoner  in  Fort-l'Eveque,  and  nobody  attempted  to 
deprive  me  of  my  sword ;  I  should  certainly  not  have 
allowed  it. 

About  the  same  time  two  young  men  supping  with  the 
Prince  of  Conti  had  a  sort  of  joking  dispute,  both  of  them 
being  tipsy.  Nothing  further  would  have  come  of  it  but 
for  the  malice  of  their  host  and  the  other  guests,  who  told 
them  next  day  that  they  had  had  a  serious  quarrel.  One 
of  the  young  men  was  Jonsac,  son  of  d'Aubeterre ;  the 
other  Villette,  half-brother  to  Madame  de  Caylus.  M.  le 
Due,  not  wishing  the  Marshals  of  France  to  interfere  in 
an  affair  which  took  place  at  the  Prince  of  Conti's  house, 
sent  for  them  and  made  them  shake  hands.  But  those  who 
had  turned  a  trifle  into  a  serious  affair  made  such  a  fuss 
that  the  families  of  the  disputants  thought  they  would  be 
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dishonoured  if  they  did  not  fight.  Neither  of  them  wished 
it,  but  at  last,  being  fairly  driven  to  it,  they  did  fight  very 
bravely,  showing  that  their  reluctance  arose  oi^y  from 
their  ignorance  of  any  cause  for  a  quarrel.  Both  were 
wounded,  La  VUlette  the  more  seriously.  This  was  the 
result  of  the  impunity  accorded  to  the  first  duel  under  the 
Regency,  fought  in  broad  daylight  between  two  persons 
with  whom  there  was  no  reason  for  dealing  tenderly.  The 
Parliament  took  proceedings  in  this  affair,  and  LaViUette 
had  to  fly  the  country,  dying  shortly  afterwards.  Jonsac 
remained  in  hiding  for  some  time,  and  did  not  appear  till 
he  felt  sure  of  his  ground ;  he  got  off  with  imprisonment 
for  a  fairly  long  period.  This  business  drew  attention  to 
the  first  duel,  between  Girardin  and  Ferrant ;  they  were 
obhged  to  fly,  and  were  subsequently  tried  in  their  absence 
and  executed  in  effigy.  Unfortunately,  this  remedy  came 
too  late  to  cure  the  evil. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  very  short-sighted  ;  but  one  of 
his  eyes  was  better  than  the  other,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
less  bad.  He  was  very  fond  of  playing  tennis  at  this  time, 
and  one  day  he  gave  himself  a  blow  with  his  racket  on  his 
good  eye,  so  severe  that  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  it  alto- 
gether. They  managed  to  save  it,  but  that  was  all ;  he 
could  hardly  see  with  it  for  the  rest  of  his  hfe,  and  his 
bad  eye  now  became  his  good  one,  though  no  better  than 
it  had  always  been. 

The  Duchess  of  Berry  took  advantage  of  the  prevailing 
confusion  to  usurp  all  the  honours  usually  reserved  for  the 
Queen,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Madame  de 
Saint-Simon,  who  warned  her  that  she  was  exposing  herself 
to  the  risk  of  some  mortification.  She  drove  through  Paris, 
even  along  the  Quay  of  the  Tuileries  where  the  King  was, 
with  kettle-drums  beating  before  her.  Marshal  de  Villeroy 
complained  of  it  next  day  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
promised  him  that,  while  the  King  remained  in  Paris,  no 
kettle-drums  should  be  heard  but  his  own  ;  and  the  Duchess 
of  Berry  did  not  venture  to  repeat  this  experiment,  though 
she  tried  others  which  were  equally  unsuccessful. 

After  sundry  passing  love-adventures,  she  had  become 
violently  enamoured  of  Rion,  a  young  cadet  of  the  family 
of  Aidic,  who  had  neither  wit  nor  good  looks  to  recommend 
him.  He  was  a  short,  stout  fellow,  with  pale,  chubby 
cheeks  so  covered  with  pimples  that  his  face  really  looked 
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like  an  abscess ;  and,  though  he  was  ready  for  anything 
that  came  in  his  way,  he  had  never  expected  to  inspire  such 
a  passion  as  this.  But  in  less  than  no  time  it  became  frantic, 
and  lasted  to  the  end ;  without  prejudice,  of  course,  to  a 
few  Uttle  infidelities.  His  family  was  poor,  and  he  had 
several  brothers  and  sisters  :  Madame  de  Pons,  Lady-in- 
Waiting  to  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  and  her  husband,  were 
related  to  them  ;  and  they  sent  for  this  young  man,  then 
serving  as  a  Lieutenant  of  Dragoons,  to  see  if  they  could 
make  anything  of  him.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived  than  the 
Duchess  of  Berry's  passion  declared  itself,  and  he  became 
the  master  at  the  Luxembourg.  M.  de  Lausun,  his  great- 
uncle,  was  dehghted  ;  he  fancied  himself  back  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg in  the  old  time  of  Mademoiselle,  and  used  to  give 
his  nephew  hints  as  to  the  best  way  of  managing  his  mistress. 
Rion  was  a  good,  honest  fellow  ;  naturally  gentle,  polite, 
and  respectful.  He  soon  reahsed  the  force  of  his  charms, 
which  were  such  as  could  have  captivated  only  the  depraved 
fancy  of  a  Princess.'  He  gave  himself  no  airs  in  consequence, 
and  made  himself  liked  by  everybody ;  but  he  treated  his 
mistress  exactly  as  Lausun  had  treated  Mademoiselle.  He 
was  soon  splendidly  dressed,  adorned  with  the  most  costly 
lace,  with  his  pockets  full  of  money,  and  plenty  of  snuff- 
boxes and  jewels.  He  did  not  make  himself  too  cheap 
with  this  Princess ;  he  liked  to  arouse  her  jealousy,  and 
often  reduced  her  to  tears.  By  degrees  he  subjugated  her 
so  completely  that  she  dared  do  nothing  without  his  per- 
mission, even  in  the  most  trifling  matters.  Sometimes  when 
she  was  ready  to  start  for  the  Opera  he  made  her  stay  at 
home  ;  at  other  times  he  would  make  her  go  when  she  did 
not  want  to.  Even  in  her  dress  she  had  not  the  slightest 
liberty  ;  it  amused  him  to  make  her  do  her  hair  over 
again,  and  change  all  her  things  when  she  was  quite  ready  ; 
in  fact,  she  used  to  ask  him  overnight  what  she  was  to  wear 
next  day ;  and  very  often  he  had  changed  his  mind  in 
the  morning.  If  ever  she  ventured  to  do  anything  without 
his  leave  he  scolded  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  servant ;  and 
sometimes  she  was  in  tears  for  several  days  together.  This 
imperious  Princess,  who  took  such  deUght  in  displaying 
her  unbounded  pride,  humbled  herself  so  far  as  to  eat  with 
him  and  the  most  obscure  persons — she,  at  whose  table  no 
man  was  entitled  to  sit  except  the  Princes  of  the  Blood ! 

>  Madame  says  he  was  reported  to  be  "  wie  ein  Esel  geschaffen." 
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Father  Riglet,  a  Jesuit,  whom  she  had  known  from  her 
childhood,  was  not  ashamed  to  take  part  in  these  private 
supper-parties,  nor  did  the  Duchess  of  Berry  feel  the  least 
constraint  in  his  presence.  These  parties  were  arranged  by 
Madame  de  Mouchy,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  elsewhere ; 
she  and  Rion  sent  out  the  invitations,  and  fixed  the  days. 
She  often  acted  the  part  of  peacemaker  between  the  Princess 
and  her  lover,  who  indeed  preferred  her  to  his  mistress ; 
the  Princess  had  to  shut  her  eyes  to  their  doings,  for  she 
dreaded  an  open  quarrel  which  would  deprive  her  of  so 
cherished  a  lover  and  so  indispensable  a  confidant.  This 
mode  of  life  went  on  quite  publicly.  Everybody  at  the 
Luxembourg  treated  Rion  as  the  master ;  he,  on  his  part, 
took  care  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  everybody.  The  only 
person  to  whom  his  manners  were  disrespectful  was  his 
Princess ;  he  sometimes  spoke  to  her  in  public  so  roughly 
that  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  while  she  treated  him  in  the 
most  loving  and  submissive  manner,  even  in  company. 

The  oddest  part  of  it  is  that,  while  leading  this  kind  of 
life,  she  took  some  rooms  in  the  Carmelite  convent  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  whither  she  used  to  retire  sometimes 
for  several  days  together,  partaking  the  nuns'  food,  attend- 
ing all  the  services,  besides  spending  hours  in  private  prayer, 
and  fasting  rigidly  on  the  appelated  days.  Two  nuns,  who 
had  formerly  been  known  in  society,  were  told  off  to  receive 
and  attend  her.  Neither  of  them  was  old,  and  one  was 
stUl  handsome  ;  but  they  were  holy  women,  and  performed 
this  function  very  much  against  their  will.  When  they 
had  become  familiar  with  the  Princess  they  talked  frankly 
to  her,  telling  her  that,  if  they  had  only  known  her  there, 
they  would  have  admired  her  as  a  saint ;  but  they  heard 
that  elsewhere  she  led  a  wicked  life  without  any  attempt  to 
conceal  it,  and  they  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  her. 
The  Duchess  of  Berry  only  laughed,  and  was  not  in  the 
least  angry  at  this  freedom.  Sometimes  they  rebuked  her 
ia  plain  terms,  exhorting  her  to  change  her  scandalous  hfe, 
and  spoke  afterwards  to  other  ladies  who  were  likely  to 
sympathise  with  their  distress  at  what  they  heard.  But 
nothing  had  any  effect  on  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  who  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  this  extraordinary  contrast  between  de- 
votion and  debauchery  ;  but  the  debauchery  became  worse 
and  worse. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  distressed  beyond  measure  by 
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the  scandal  of  Rion's  undisguised  authority ;  but  he  dared 
not  say  a  word,  for  his  daughter  vented  on  him  with  usury 
her  annoyance  at  her  lover's  rudeness  to  her.  Sometimes, 
when  a  more  scandalous  scene  than  usual  had  taken  place, 
he  would  venture  to  remonstrate ;  then  she  treated  him 
like  a  negro,  and  sulked  for  several  days,  till  he  was  at  his 
wits'  end  to  know  how  to  make  his  peace  with  her.  Father 
and  daughter  saw  each  other  every  day,  usub.Uy  at  the 
Luxembourg. 

It  is  now  time  to  say  a  word  concerning  the  Regent's 
daily  life ;  his  conduct,  amusements,  and  occupations, 
public  or  private.  The  whole  of  the  morning  he  devoted 
to  affairs  of  State,  and  every  branch  of  pubHc  business 
had  its  appointed  day  and  hour.  In  the  begiiming  he  rose 
early,  but  afterwards  less  punctually ;  it  depended  on  what 
time  he  had  gone  to  bed.  He  began  his  work  by  himseK 
before  he  was  dressed ;  then  he  saw  people  at  his  lever, 
which  did  not  last  long,  but  it  was  followed  by  audiences 
in  which  he  wasted  a  good  deal  of  time.  When  these  were 
over  he  was  kept  occupied  till  two  o'clock  by  the  heads 
of  departments,  or  by  those  with  whom  he  discussed 
such  affairs  as  the  Constitution,  or  the  conduct  of  the 
ParUament. 

About  half-past  two  he  took  some  chocolate,  the  courtiers 
being  admitted,  with  whom  he  conversed  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  according  to  his  pleasure  ;  never  for  more  than 
half  an  hour.  Then  he  went  to  see  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Council  of  Regency,  on  days  when  it 
met.  Not  a  day  passed  without  his  seeing  the  King  either 
in  the  morning  or  afternoon ;  and  he  always  spoke  to  him 
with  an  air  of  deep  respect,  which  pleased  the  King  and 
set  a  good  example  to  others.  After  five  o'clock  his  busi- 
ness for  the  day  was  over ;  then  he  went  to  the  Opera  or 
to  the  Luxembourg  ;  or,  if  the  weather  was  fine,  he  drove 
out  to  St.  Cloud.  When  Madame  was  at  Paris  he  went  to 
see  her  before  her  Mass  ;  when  she  was  at  St.  Cloud  he  saw 
her  there,  for  he  always  treated  her  with  much  affection  and 
respect. 

The  company  at  his  suppers  was  always  very  peculiar  : 
it  comprised  his  mistresses  ;  sometimes  an  opera-girl  or 
two  ;  often  the  Duchess  of  Berry  ;  a  dozen  men  or  so,  not 
always  the  same,  whom  he  always  called  his  roues,  such  as 
BrogUo,  Noc6,  Biron,  and  Camllac,  with  a  few  young  men 
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of  dissipated  habits  ;  one  or  two  society  ladies  of  moderate 
virtue,  and  a  sprinMing  of  persons  of  obscure  birth  but 
brilliant  wit,  made  up  the  party.  The  most  exquisite  fare 
was  provided,  and  the  guests  themselves  used  sometimes 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  cooking,  in  silver  utensils.  Everything 
was  discussed  at  these  suppers  with  the  utmost  Ucence; 
nobody  was  spared,  not  even  the  Duke  of  Orleans  himself  ; 
but  it  must  be  said  that  all  this  talk  and  backbiting  seldom 
made  any  serious  impression  on  him.  Wine  flowed  freely  ; 
the  guests  vied  with  each  other  in  impious  and  indecent 
remarks.  When  they  had  made  plenty  of  noise  and  were 
well  drunk  they  went  to  bed,  to  begin  again  next  day. 
From  the  moment  when  supper  began  all  access  to  the 
Regent  from  the  outside  world  was  so  strictly  cut  off  that 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  communicate  with  him.  I  do 
not  mean  only  about  private  affairs,  but  about  matters  of 
most  dangerous  concern  to  the  State  or  even  to  his  own 
person ;    and  this  strict  seclusion  lasted  tiU  next  morning. 

Much  of  the  Regent's  time  was  thus  taken  up  in  his 
family  circle,  in  his  amusements,  and  in  debauchery ;  he 
also  wasted  a  good  deal  in  audiences  which  he  granted  too 
readily  and  wMch  were  too  much  prolonged.  I  sometimes 
reminded  him  how  he  had  been  accustomed  to  blame  the 
late  King  for  his  excessive  attention  to  petty  details,  and 
he  admitted  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  same  error ;  never- 
theless, he  was  always  led  into  it  again.  Besides  this,  there 
were  a  quantity  of  affairs,  both  private  and  pubMc,  brought 
before  Mm,  which  he  might  have  settled  in  half  an  hour 
if  he  had  chosen,  but  which  he  prolonged  purposely  ;  some 
from  indecision,  others  from  his  wretched  love  of  setting 
people  by  the  ears,  the  fruit  of  that  poisonous  maxim  which 
he  was  so  fond  of  quoting  :  Divide  et  impera.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  it  often  happened  that  the  merest  trifles 
grew  into  hydras  which  became  formidable  to  himself. 

People  liked  his  familiar  manners  and  easy  access,  but 
they  presumed  on  them  in  a  way  which  sometimes  verged 
on  disrespect ;  moreover,  he  found  it  difficult  to  repress 
certain  personages  when  they  became  embarrassing,  such 
as  Stair,  Marshal  de  Villeroy,  the  chiefs  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Parliament,  and  the  magistracy  in  general.  I  used  to 
warn  him  on  these  and  other  important  matters  when  I  had 
an  opportunity.  Sometimes  I  was  successful  in  preventing 
ill  consequences  ;  more  often,  though  quite  convinced  that 
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I  was  right,  he  sUpped  through  my  fingers,  led  away  by  his 
easy  disposition.  A  very  extraordinary  thing  was  that 
neither  his  mistresses,  nor  his  roues,  nor  the  Duchess  of 
Berry  ever  succeeded  in  getting  any  information  from  him 
about  public  affairs,  even  when  he  was  drunk.  He  Uved 
publicly  with  Madame  de  Parabere,  and  with  several  other 
women  ;  their  jealousy  and  squabbles  amused  him,  and  he 
remained  on  good  terms  with  them  all.  But  this  pubhc 
seragUo  and  the  indecent  and  blasphemous  conversation 
which  went  on  daily  at  his  suppers  gave  great  offence. 

Lent  had  begun,  and  I  foresaw  a  terrible  scandal  or  a 
horrible  sacrilege,  when  Easter  should  arrive ;  and,  though  I 
had  long  ceased  talking  to  him  about  his  debauchery,  know- 
ing it  to  be  useless,  I  determined  to  remonstrate  with  him. 
Of  course  I  did  not  use  religious  arguments ;  unfortunately, 
they  would  have  been  completely  thrown  away  ;  I  put  the 
matter  entirely  from  a  worldly  point  of  view.  I  reminded 
him  that  many  people  who  are  lax  enough  in  their  own 
conduct  are  ready  to  take  offence  at  similar  conduct  on 
the  part  of  others,  especially  of  their  rulers  ;  and  begged 
him  to  do  something  which,  though  it  would  not  put  a 
stop  to  all  scandal,  would  at  any  rate  diminish  it.  He 
listened  very  patiently,  and  asked  with  some  uneasiness 
what  I  wanted  him  to  do.  I  said  it  was  something  very 
easy :  merely  to  go  to  Villers-Cotterets,  a  charming  place 
of  his  own  which  he  had  not  seen  for  years,  and  spend  the 
last  five  days  of  Holy  Week  there,  returning  on  Easter 
Tuesday.  I  suggested  that  he  should  take  with  him 
neither  ladies  nor  roues,  but  five  or  six  pleasant  companions 
of  good  reputation  with  whom  he  could  converse  and 
amuse  himself  ;  and  that  he  should  attend  service  on  Good 
Friday  and  High  Mass  on  Easter  Sunday.  I  said  that  a 
Prince  in  his  exalted  position  could  not  keep  his  doings 
secret,  and  of  coiu-se  it  would  be  known  that  he  had  not 
received  the  Holy  Communion  ;  but  there  was  a  difference 
between  abstaining  from  it  ostentatiously  in  the  midst  of 
the  capital,  and  retiring  to  a  quiet  place,  as  if  trying  to 
avoid  observation.  I  reminded  him  that  this  was,  in  fact, 
the  course  usually  adopted  by  persons  of  note  when  they 
felt  embarrassed  about  their  conduct  at  Easter.  I  offered, 
if  he  Hked,  to  make  one  of  the  party,  giving  up  the  visit  to 
La  Eerte  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  making  at  that  season. 

He  was  very  much  pleased  with  my  suggestion,   and 
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thanked  me  warmly  for  making  it,  as  well  as  for  my  offer 
to  accompany  him;  the  fact  is,  he  had  listened  in  some 
alarm,  not  knowing  what  I  was  about  to  propose,  and  he 
was  relieved  to  find  that  it  was  merely  something  easy  and 
even  pleasant.  We  chose  suitable  persons  to  make  up  the 
party,  and  the  matter  was  settled ;  but  we  were  both  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  announce  his  intention 
too  long  beforehand,  and  that  if  he  gave  his  orders  just 
before  Passion  Week  it  would  be  quite  time  enough.  He 
recurred  to  the  subject  once  or  twice  subsequently,  and  I 
could  see  that  he  was  honestly  convinced  that  the  visit 
to  Villers-Cotterets  was  a  wise  precaution  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  adopt.  Unfortunately,  his  good  resolutions  seldom 
came  to  anything,  for  he  was  surrounded  by  a  set  of  rascals 
who  did  their  best  to  overthrow  them  ;  partly  because  they 
were  afraid  of  losing  their  hold  over  him,  partly  from  sheer 
perversity.     It  happened  so  on  this  occasion. 

When  I  spoke  to  him  a  day  or  two  before  Palm  Sunday  I 
found  him  embarrassed  and  uneasy.  I  saw  at  once  what 
was  the  matter,  and  renewed  my  efforts.  I  repeated  what 
I  had  said  about  the  scandal  he  would  occasion  if  he  osten- 
tatiously omitted  his  Easter  devotions  in  the  midst  of  Paris. 
I  reminded  him  how  bored  he  would  be  during  the  last 
days  of  Holy  Week  if  he  kept  himself  under  any  sort  of 
control,  and  how  he  would  alienate  public  opinion  if  he 
spent  them  after  his  usual  manner ;  above  aU,  I  implored 
him  not  to  commit  the  sacrilege  of  receiving  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, which  would  shock  even  libertines,  to  say  nothing 
of  religious  persons.  It  was  no  use  talking  ;  at  the  first 
mention  of  the  visit  to  Villers-Cotterets  the  mistresses  and 
roues  had  taken  the  alarm  ;  they  feared  lest  he  should 
become  accustomed  to  the  society  of  respectable  people, 
and  no  longer  confine  himself  exclusively  to  theirs ;  and 
this  worthy  group  worked  so  effectually  on  his  easy-going 
disposition  that  the  plan  was  given  up  at  once. 

When  I  took  my  leave  of  him  to  go  to  my  own  home  I 
implored  him  to  keep  himself  within  bounds  during  the  last 
four  days  of  Holy  Week,  and  above  all  not  to  commit  the 
gratuitous  sacrilege  of  receiving  the  Holy  Communion, 
which  would  give  far  more  offence  to  the  world  than  merely 
abstaining  from  it.  Thereupon  I  went  to  La  Ferte,  hoping 
that  I  had  at  least  succeeded  in  preventing  this  supreme 
act  of  impiety.     I  had  the  grief  of  hearing  that,  after  spend- 
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ing  Holy  Week  in  his  usual  fashion,  though  perhaps  with 
some  little  attempt  at  concealment,  he  had  attended  most 
of  the  religious  services,  following  the  example  of  Monsieur  ; 
and  that  on  Easter  Sunday  he  had  attended  High  Mass  at 
the  church  of  St.  Eustache,  and  received  the  Holy  Communion 
in  great  pomp.  Alas  !  this  was  the  unfortunate  Prince's 
last  Communion,  and  the  impression  it  made  on  the  public 
was  exactly  what  I  had  predicted.  Let  us  leave  this  painful 
subject,  and  turn  our  attention  to  passing  events. 


CHAPTER    XXIII 
1716 

The  English  Ambassador  and  the  Nuncio — The  Begent's  fatal  folly  in 
retaining  these  enemies  of  France — BentivogUo  sends  the  Duke  de  la 
Force  to  me  with  an  infamous  suggestion — I  refuse  to  gratify  my 
private  hate  at  the  expense  of  religion — The  Dnke  de  NoaUles  tries 
to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Regency — I  amuse 
myself  at  his  expense — ^The  Grand  Prior  wishes  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Regency — Emphatic  protests  by  the  other  members 
and  threats  of  resignation  put  an  end  to  his  scheme — Marshal  de 
Montreval — Marshal  Berwick — Quarrel  between  the  Regent  and  Par- 
liament— Law's  project  for  a  bank — I  point  out  its  dangers  to  the 
Regent,  but  in  vain — ^Voltaire  banisTied  for  some  satirical  verses — The 
young  King  visits  Pontchartrain. 

Though  Stair  did  his  best  to  conceal  his  rascally  designs, 
his  insolent  manner  caused  him  to  be  detested  in  France  ;  his 
influence,  however,  was  supreme  at  the  Palais-Royal,  where 
he  had  the  powerful  backing  of  the  triumvirate,  Dubois, 
Noailles,  and  Canillac.  These  three  men  had  constant 
opportunities  for  talking  to  the  Regent,  sometimes  together, 
sometimes  separately ;  and  they  kept  him  steadfast  to 
the  English  alliance,  which  best  suited  their  private  interests. 
Though  he  saw  through  the  motives  of  Stair  and  his  master, 
he  never  could  shake  off  the  notion  about  the  common 
interests  of  two  usurpers  which  had  been  sedulously  in- 
stilled into  him.  I  often  had  arguments  with  him  about 
this  point,  and,  if  I  had  not  known  his  weakness  too  well, 
I  should  sometimes  have  flattered  myself  that  I  had  induced 
him  to  change  his  views  ;  but  I  was  only  one  against  three, 
and  their  importunities  always  brought  him  back  to  their 
side,  though  rather  against  his  will.  He  relieved  his  feelings 
by  making  sarcastic  remarks  about  them.  Dubois  was  quite 
used  to  such  things  ;  Noailles  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  took  no  notice  of  them  ;  but  Canillac,  prouder  and 
more  touchy,  often  took  offence.  The  Regent  laughed  at 
his  sulks,  but  always  ended  by  making  friends  with  him 
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again  ;   so  great  was  the  deference  which  Canillac's  senten- 
tious jargon  had  inspired  in  him. 

Stair  and  Bentivoglio,  the  Nuncio,  were  both  reckless 
impostors,  who  stuck  at  nothing  where  their  private 
interests  were  concerned.  Both  were  so  discredited  at  their 
own  Courts  that  their  recall  could  not  have  been  refused, 
if  it  had  been  demanded  seriously,  and  their  common 
object  was  the  overthrow  of  France ;  but  Bentivoglio  was 
certainly  the  more  corrupt  and  the  greater  rascal  of  the 
two.  He  had  supporters  no  less  efficient  than  Stair's. 
D'Effiat,  though  an  atheist,  was  in  his  pay,  and  had  consider- 
able influence  over  his  master.  Cardinals  de  Rohan  and 
Bissy  were  his  ardent  allies  from  motives  of  self-interest ; 
and  so  was  Marshal  de  Villeroy,  but  in  his  case  it  was  merely 
from  a  silly  clinging  to  the  traditions  of  the  late  King.  Thus 
the  Regent,  in  the  persons  of  the  English  Ambassador  and 
the  Papal  Nuncio,  kept  by  his  side  two  most  dangerous 
firebrands,  the  greatest  possible  enemies  to  France  and  to 
his  own  person.  We  shall  see  some  of  the  achievements 
of  this  infamous  Nuncio,  who  was  not  ashamed  to  keep, 
publicly,  an  Opera-girl,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters, 
openly  recognised  as  such. 

If  I  cared  to  swell  these  Memoirs  with  details  of  all  that 
was  done  about  the  affair  of  the  Constitution  during  the 
Regency  the  account  of  Bentivoglio's  daily  conduct  would 
make  my  readers'  hair  stand  on  end.  His  party  had  set 
to  work,  immediately  after  the  King's  death,  to  win  me  over 
to  their  side,  or  at  any  rate  to  procure  my  neutrahty. 
Cardinal  Bissy  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject ;  so  did  both 
Cardinal  and  Prince  de  Rohan.  I  replied  civilly  that  I 
was  no  more  a  theologian  than  I  was  a  Bishop,  and  declined 
to  argue  with  them.  Then  they  sent  me  the  Duke  de  la 
Force,  who  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 
It  was  not  that  I  had  made  any  proclamation  of  my  senti- 
ments ;  on  the  contrary,  I  had  kept  carefully  within  the 
bounds  prescribed  to  a  man  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
express  his  opinion  in  the  Council  of  Regency,  or  to  the 
Regent  himself  in  private ;  but  they  knew  my  inclinations, 
and  they  were  alarmed  at  my  intimacy  with  Cardinal  de 
Noailles. 

After  exhausting  his  arguments.  La  Force  made  an  appeal 
to  my  personal  prejudices,  which,  I  believe,  he  and  his 
employers  relied  on  confidently.      He  said  he  could  not 
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reconcile  my  conduct  with  my  reputation  for  shrewdness  ; 
I  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  showing  my  hatred  for  the 
Duke  de  Noailles,  and  my  desire  to  ruin  him,  and  yet  I 
would  not  adopt  the  infallible  method  of  doing  so  which  lay 
ready  to  my  hand,  but  continued  to  befriend  and  support 
Cardinal  de  Noailles.  I  told  La  Force  that  I  should  be 
only  too  delighted  if  he  would  point  out  this  infallible  means 
of  bringing  the  Duke  de  NoaiUes  to  ruin.  "  Why,"  he  said, 
"  ruin  the  Cardinal !  You  know  you  have  only  to  join  the 
party  opposed  to  him,  and  the  thing  is  done.  The  uncle 
once  overthrown,  his  nephew  mvTst  be  involved  in  his  fall, 
and  you  have  your  revenge." 

My  horror  at  these  words  brought  the  blood  to  my  face. 
"  What !  "  I  said,  "  is  that  the  way  you  treat  an  affair  in 
which  religion  is  deeply  involved  ?  You  may  tell  your 
friends  once  for  all  that  if,  by  puUing  out  a  single  hair 
from  the  Cardinal's  head,  I  could  ruin  the  Duke  de  Noailles 
irretrievably,  he  might  live  in  perfect  security  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  No,  sir,"  I  went  on  indignantly,  "  I  confess 
there  is  no  honourable  mode  of  crushing  the  Duke  de  Noailles 
which  I  would  not  adopt  gladly ;  but,  if  I  can  only  kill  him 
across  the  Cardinal's  body,  he  may  live  and  reign  for  two 
thousand  years  !  "  The  Duke  de  la  Force  seemed  astounded 
by  this  reply,  and  neither  he  nor  his  friends  ever  made  any 
further  attempt  to  win  me  over  to  their  side. 

I  must  confess  that  in  my  behaviour  to  the  Duke  de 
NoaiUes  I  did  perhaps  take  rather  an  unfair  advantage 
of  the  remorse  which  he  could  not  help  feeling  after  his 
treacherous  conduct.  So  long  as  our  meetings  about  the 
dispute  between  the  Peers  and  the  Parliament  were  kept  up 
I  used  such  plain  language  about  him  that  at  last  he  ceased 
to  attend  them.  He  never  dared  say  a  word  in  reply  ;  but 
on  the  last  occasion  he  told  the  Duke  de  Charost  that  I 
pushed  him  to  such  extremities  that  he  would  be  forced 
to  demand  satisfaction  sword  in  hand.  As  for  satisfaction, 
he  neither  got  it,  nor  demanded  it ;  and  his  sword  remained 
quietly  in  its  scabbard.  Whenever  we  met  he  bowed  in 
the  most  marked  manner  ;  I  used  to  stare  vacantly  at  him, 
and  pass  on  without  taking  the  slightest  notice.  We  never 
spoke  to  each  other  except  about  public  affairs  when  every- 
body could  hear  us.  My  manner  in  addressing  him  was  dry 
and  laconic  ;  his  was  as  full  of  unction,  politeness,  and  I  may 
say  respect,  as  he  could  make  it. 
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He  came  one  day  to  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Regency 
under  the  pretext  of  reporting  an  urgent  matter  of  finance. 
The  business  had  abeady  begun  when  he  sent  word  to  the 
Regent  that  he  was  waiting  outside,  and  he  was  admitted  at 
once.  As  aU  the  members  rose  from  their  seats,  I  rose  too  ; 
he  took  a  seat  near  me  and  began  to  explain  his  business, 
which  was  of  no  great  importance.  I  whispered  to  the 
Count  de  Toulouse  that  the  Duke  de  Noailles  had  availed 
himself  of  this  pretext  to  try  to  remain  in  the  Council. 
"  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  you  were  right,"  he  replied, 
with  a  smile.  "  Oh  !  well  then,"  I  said,  "  wait  a  little, 
and  we  will  see  about  that !  " 

When  the  financial  business  was  over  the  Duke  de  Noailles 
still  remained  seated ;  after  a  moment's  pause  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  looked  at  Marshal  d'Huxelles  and  said :  "Go 
on  with  your  business.  Marshal,  if  you  please."  The  Bishop 
of  Troyes  used  to  read  the  Marshal's  reports  for  him  to 
save  him  trouble,  for  he  had  a  good  voice  and  read  well. 
He  began  reading  accordingly  ;  after  a  word  or  two  I  inter- 
rupted him,  saying  :  "  One  moment,  sir ;  the  Duke  de 
Noailles  has  not  yet  left  the  room."  The  Bishop  stopped  at 
once,  and  all  eyes  were  bent  on  me.  I  drew  back  my  chair 
a  little  to  enable  the  Duke  de  Noailles  to  get  out  more  easily  ; 
after  a  moment's  interval,  seeing  that  the  Bishop  did  not  go 
on  and  that  the  Regent  said  nothing,  he  turned  his  back  on 
me  roughly  and  went  out  without  bowing  to  any  one.  I 
looked  at  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  who  was  laughing ;  at 
the  Regent,  who  did  not  move  a  muscle ;  and  at  the  rest 
of  the  company,  who  were  either  smiling  or  laughing  out- 
right. The  Count  de  Toulouse,  M.  du  Maine,  Marshal  de 
Villeroy,  and  several  others  spoke  to  me  about  it  when  the 
Council  rose,  approving  what  I  had  done  :  I  told  them 
they  ought  to  have  done  it  themselves.  I  spoke  myself  to 
the  Regent,  who  did  not  venture  to  blame  me  ;  I  reproached 
him  for  his  weakness,  asking  him  if  everybody  was  to  be 
allowed  to  become  a  member  of  the  CouncU  who  came  in 
for  a  few  minutes  on  some  pretext  or  another,  and  then  had 
the  impudence  to  remain  there. 

I  never  missed  a  chance  of  amusing  myself  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Council  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  de 
NoaiUes,  which  annoyed  him  extremely.  The  Count  de 
Toulouse  and  I  remarked  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
plaining financial  matters  without  bringing  any  documents 
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with  him,  although  the  business  was  often  of  a  highly  con- 
troversial nature  ;  in  this  way  he  could  say  what  he  hked, 
and  nobody  was  in  a  position  to  contradict  him.  We  re- 
solved to  put  an  end  to  this  abuse.  On  the  next  occasion  I 
interrupted  the  Duke  de  Noailles  and  asked  for  the  papers 
bearing  on  the  business  which  he  was  explaining.  He  looked 
angry  and  made  some  stammering  reply.  Addressing  the 
Regent,  I  said  that,  whatever  confidence  might  be  placed  in 
a  man,  it  was  not  right  to  take  his  bare  word  in  matters  of 
important  business,  and  in  this  particular  case  I  had  good 
reason  for  not  placing  implicit  confidence  in  it.  The  Duke 
de  Noailles  became  scarlet  and  tried  to  say  something,  but 
I  interrupted  him  again  to  add  that  what  I  suggested  was 
merely  the  ordinary  rule  observed  in  every  court  of  law, 
and  I  should  have  thought  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the 
person  charged  with  explaining  the  business.  He  began 
grumbhng  again  ;  I  merely  shrugged  my  shoulders  and 
looked  hard  at  the  Regent.  The  Count  de  Toulouse  said 
he  could  not  see  what  objection  there  could  be  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  papers  ;  whereupon  Noailles  held  his  tongue 
and  continued  his  report,  abridging  it  as  much  as  possible  ; 
and  next  time  he  attended  the  Council  he  brought  with  him 
a  large  bag  full  of  papers. 

For  his  sins,  he  always  had  to  sit  next  to  me,  owing  to 
his  rank.  When  he  began  speaking  I  stopped  him,  saying  : 
"  And  where  are  the  documents  1  "  "  Here,  in  this  bag,"  he 
replied.  "I  see  the  bag,"  said  I,  "but  I  do  not  see  the 
papers  ;  kindly  lay  on  the  table  those  relating  to  the  business 
you  are  bringing  forward."  He  opened  his  bag  angrily,  and 
took  them  out ;  and,  while  he  was  explaining  his  business 
I  turned  them  over  and  checked  his  statements  by  them. 

On  subsequent  occasions  it  sometimes  happened  that  I 
had  to  correct  his  record  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Council,  making  him  write  it  out  again  from  my  dictation, 
with  the  necessary  changes  where  he  had  added  or  left  out 
something,  or  altered  the  wording  in  any  way.  On  these 
occasions  his  face  was  scarlet  with  fury,  and  every  movement 
showed  that  he  was  beside  himself  with  rage  ;  but  he  dared 
not  give  it  vent,  and  said  no  more  than  he  could  help.  In 
the  meantime,  I  hovered  over  him  like  a  bird  of  prey,  and 
when  the  Council  was  over  laughed  heartily  with  the  other 
members  at  his  predicament.  These  stories  got  abroad ; 
and,  as  Noailles  was  neither  liked  nor  esteemed,  they  caused 
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much  amusement.  He  knew  it,  for  he  always  made  a  point 
of  knowing  all  that  went  on ;  and  the  knowledge  did  not 
diminish  his  annoyance.  Enough  said  on  this  subject ;  I 
wished  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  relations  between 
NoaiUes  and  myself,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  further 
into  the  matter. 

I  have  described  elsewhere  the  character  and  mode  of 
Ufe  of  the  Grand  Prior,  who  had  returned  to  Paris  immedi- 
ately after  the  King's  death.  Although  despised  and  cut 
by  everybody,  and  reduced  to  sup  with  a  set  of  blacklegs 
without  name  or  position,  he  was  held  in  great  respect  by 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  rather  jealous  of  his  repu- 
tation for  debauchery,  impiety,  and  impudence,  and  for 
the  sake  of  those  qualities  forgave  him  the  rest.  Under  the 
£egis  of  M.  du  Maine,  he  did  all  he  could  to  pass  himself  off 
as  a  Prince  of  the  JBlood ;  it  was  easy  enough  with  such 
people  as  his  usual  associates,  but  by  degrees  he  carried 
his  presumption  so  far  that  he  gave  offence  to  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood  and  the  Dukes,  and  the  Regent  had  to  tell 
him  to  keep  in  his  proper  place. 

I  fancy  he  put  this  rebuke  to  my  account,  for  one  day 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  told  me,  with  some  embarrassment, 
that  the  Grand  Prior  had  complained  that  I  affected  to 
bake  precedence  of  him  at  the  Palais-Royal,  the  only  place 
where  I  ever  met  him.  I  asked  the  Regent  what  answer 
he  had  made  ;  and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  went  on  to 
say  that  I  had  no  petty  punctilios  of  that  sort,  but,  since 
the  Grand  Prior  had  thought  fit  to  complain  of  imaginary 
offences  on  my  part,  I  should  take  the  matter  up  seriously 
and  show  him  that  I  would  take  precedence  of  him  every- 
where, as  I  had  a  right  to  do.  Some  days  afterwards  I 
met  him  at  the  Palais-Royal ;  he  bowed  stiffly,  for  our 
acquaintance  had  always  been  of  the  slightest ;  I  returned 
his  salute  even  more  curtly  and  stiffly,  and  when  we  came 
to  the  entrance  I  passed  in  before  him.  He  dared  not  com- 
plain, and  the  matter  ended  there.  But  shortly  afterwards 
I  heard  that  he  was  doing  aU  he  could  to  enter  the  Council, 
and  to  take  precedence  there  of  all  Dukes.  I  spoke  to  the 
Regent  about  it,  asking  him  what  talents  the  Grand 
Prior  had  to  qualify  him  for  a  share  in  the  Government 
beyond  cowardice,  cheating,  and  the  most  odious  debauchery; 
and  what  he  thought  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an  appoint- 
ment on  his  own  reputation. 
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He  denied  any  intention  of  making  it,  but  so  feebly  that 
I  saw  there  was  every  reason  for  alarm,  from  the  weakness 
of  his  character  and  his  veneration  for  the  Grand  Prior. 
I  spoke  therefore  to  Marshals  de  Villeroy  and  d'Harcourt, 
who  were  members  of  the  Council  of  Regency  ;  to  Marshal 
Villars,  who  attended  it  when  miUtary  business  was  dis- 
cussed ;  and  to  several  others  ;  and,  with  their  concurrence, 
told  the  Regent  that  if  he  chose  to  insult  the  Council  by 
the  admission  of  such  a  person  as  the  Grand  Prior  he  might 
dispose  of  all  the  seats  which  we  held  in  that  and  other 
Councils ;  and,  further,  that  we  should  speak  our  minds 
freely  about  the  appointment  which  he  apparently  pre- 
ferred to  the  counsels  and  attachment  of  his  other  servants. 
I  added  that  these  words  were  not  my  own  ;  they  had  been 
carefully  considered,  and  I  had  been  commissioned  to 
deliver  them  to  him  by  the  persons  whose  names  I  had 
mentioned. 

The  Regent,  in  his  astonishment  and  embarrassment, 
remained  silent  for  some  time,  during  which  I  said  nothing. 
At  last  he  tried  to  shuflSe  out  of  his  difficulty.  I  said  it 
was  useless  to  discuss  the  matter,  for  our  minds  were  quite 
made  up.  He  was  the  master,  and  could  do  as  he  pleased ; 
but  he  could  not  prevent  our  resignations,  nor  the  com- 
ments and  criticism  to  which  they  would  give  rise.  He 
gave  way,  and  charged  me  to  tell  the  others  that,  although 
the  Grand  Prior  had  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  Council,  he 
would  not  grant  his  request,  and,  further,  that  he  had  never 
thought  of  allowing  him  to  take  precedence  of  Dukes.  But, 
though  he  did  not  say  so,  it  was  a  fact  that  he  had  promised 
the  appointment  to  the  Grand  Prior,  and  did  not  at  all 
like  facing  his  reproaches ;  however,  he  was  still  more 
afraid  of  the  storm  which  our  resignations  would  bring  down 
on  him.  This  short  conversation  put  an  end  to  the  Grand- 
Prior's  hopes,  and  there  never  was  any  further  question  of 
his  appointment. 

Marshal  de  Montrevel  was  still  Commandant  in  Guyenne, 
where  he  neglected  no  opportunity  of  fiUing  his  pockets, 
and  committed  all  sorts  of  absurdities.  He  was  a  dull, 
presumptuous  man,  devoted  to  Marshal  de  ViUeroy  and  the 
traditions  of  the  old  Court ;  consequently  not  to  be  trusted 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  happened  to  be  at  Paris  at 
this  time  ;  the  Regent  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance 
to  remove  him  from  Guyenne,  appointing  him  to  Alsace 
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instead,  where  he  could  do  no  harm  ;  and  Marshal  Berwick 
was  made  Commandant  of  Guyenne  in  his  place.  Montrevel 
came  to  see  the  Regent,  and  said  he  was  always  content  to 
obey  orders,  adding  :  "  But,  Sir,  will  the  public  be  equally 
content  to  see  me  treated  so  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir,  it  wiU,"  said 
the  Regent,  "  perfectly  content ;  you  may  take  my  word 
for  it !  "  Fatuous  and  conceited  speeches  like  this,  un- 
supported by  any  kind  of  merit,  were  not  at  all  to  the 
Regent's  liking ;  he  always  received  them  with  a  brief,  cut- 
ting remark  which  made  the  speaker  look  ridiculous. 

Montrevel  was  furious ;  for,  old  as  he  was,  he  had  fallen 
madly  in  love  with  the  wife  of  a  lawyer  at  Bordeaux, 
where  he  had  been  so  long  that  he  had  fairly  taken  root. 
He  got  it  into  his  head  that  I  was  the  cause  of  his  removal, 
and  sent  Biron  to  me  to  complain  ;  indeed,  he  went  about 
everywhere  complaining  of  me.  I  told  Biron  he  might  assure 
Montrevel  that,  since  the  settlement  of  our  disputes  about 
the  government  of  Blaye,  I  had  never  given  him  a  thought 
and  did  not  even  know  whether  he  was  still  in  the  world  ; 
I  had  only  heard  of  his  removal  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
after  it  was  decided  on,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  Biron  reported  my  message 
faithfully,  but  it  did  not  put  a  stop  to  Montrevel's  grumbhng. 
As  we  shall  see,  he  did  not  leave  Paris,  but  died  soon  after- 
wards of  vexation  and  disappointment. 

Berwick's  affair  was  not  so  easily  arranged.  When  his 
patent  of  Commandant  in  Guyenne  was  made  out,  he  per- 
ceived that  it  placed  him  under  the  orders  of  Count  d'Eu, 
who  in  his  new  capacity  as  Prince  of  the  Blood  claimed  the 
right  of  exercising  the  functions  of  Governor  of  Guyenne  from 
Paris.  The  question  had  not  arisen  in  Montrevel's  time, 
as  he  had  been  appointed  while  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse  was 
Governor,  and  before  the  apotheosis  of  the  bastards  had 
been  thought  of;  there  was,  however,  no  precedent  of  a  Prince 
of  the  Blood  giving  orders  to  a  Marshal  of  France  acting 
as  Commandant  in  his  province  ;  but  this  was  the  favour- 
able time  for  encroachments,  especially  on  the  part  of  Princes 
of  the  Blood  and  bastards  as  such.  Berwick  sent  back  his 
patent.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  always  too  fond  of  com- 
promises which  satisfy  neither  party,  proposed  one  on  this 
occasion  ;  but  Berwick  replied  calmly  that  he  saw  no  middle 
way,  he  must  be  either  under  the  Count  d'Eu's  orders  or 
not ;   and  he  declared  he  would  not  accept  his  patent  with 
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this  novel  and  dishonourable  condition.  The  Regent  had 
to  give  way,  for  he  counted  on  Berwick  as  a  man  whom 
he  could  trust  in  that  unsettled  province,  so  close  to  the 
Spanish  frontier ;  a  new  patent  was  made  out,  in  which  the 
Count  d'Eu's  name  was  not  mentioned.  The  Marshals  of 
France,  who  had  quietly  left  it  to  their  colleague  to  fight 
out  a  quarrel  which  concerned  them  all,  were  highly  de- 
lighted ;  and,  strange  to  say,  M.  du  Maine  tried  to  appear  so 
too,  though  he  was  a  loser  by  the  decision. 

The  Parhament  obstinately  refused  to  register  the  edicts 
constituting  two  new  offices,  those  of  Grand  Master  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Superintendent  of  Buildings  ;  on  the  ground 
that  these  offices  had  formerly  been  suppressed  by  an  edict, 
duly  registered,  which  contained  a  clause  to  the  effect  that 
they  should  never  be  re-established.  The  matter  did  not 
concern  the  Parliament  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  it  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest ;  but 
that  body  was  determined  to  become  a  power  in  the  land, 
and  with  that  object  never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
opposing  and  thwarting  the  Regent.  It  had  quickly  taken 
his  measure,  and  his  weakness  was  encouraging.  He  was 
surrounded  by  persons  of  whom  he  stood  in  awe,  though 
their  ability  was  far  inferior  to  his  own  :  such  was  Marshal 
de  VUleroy,  whose  head  was  turned  by  reading  the  Memoirs 
of  Joly  and  Cardinal  de  Retz,  which  were  in  everybody's 
hands  at  that  time ;  and  who  wanted  to  play  the  part  of 
the  Duke  de  Beaufort,  the  chief  of  the  Fronde,  the  hero  of 
the  market-halls,  and  the  steady  supporter  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. With  him  were  d'Effiat,  who  had  long  ago  sold 
his  master  to  M.  du  Maine,  and  wanted  to  promote  his 
own  interests  by  negotiating  between  him  and  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  Besons,  who,  though  a  Marshal  of  France,  had  all 
the  instincts  oiE  a  man  of  the  gown  ;  Cardllac  ;  Noailles  ; 
HuxeUes,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  First-President,  who 
was  always  impressing  on  ttie  Regent  the  necessity  of  a 
good  understanding  with  the  Parliament  in  order  to  have 
its  assistance  in  dealing  with  Rome  and  the  Constitution. 
BrogKo,  Noce,  and  other  smaller  fry  also  put  in  a  word 
frsm  time  to  time,  as  they  saw  an  opening,  always  with 
an  eye  to  their  own  interests. 

So  this  quarrel  between  the  Regent  and  the  Parhament 
went  on,  sometimes  about  one  thing,  sometimes  about 
another ;   and  it  grew  hotter  and  hotter  till  at  last,  as  we 
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shall  see,  it  brought  the  Regent's  affairs  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  precipice.  All  this  vexed  me  extremely  for  many 
reasons,  but  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  distrust  of  me  where  the 
Parliament  was  concerned  was  such  that  it  was  useless  to 
talk  to  him.  At  last  I  told  him  plainly  that  I  washed  my 
hands  of  the  whole  affair  ;  I  knew  he  was  convinced  that 
I  hated  the  Parliament  for  private  reasons,  and  I  would 
lay  his  suspicions  to  rest  by  never  mentioning  that  body  to 
him  again ;  at  the  same  time  I  begged  him  to  mark  my 
words,  that  before  long  matters  would  come  to  such  a  pitch 
that  he  would  be  forced  either  to  surrender  to  the  Parlia- 
ment the  whole  of  his  authority  as  Regent,  or  to  reassert 
himself  by  some  very  hazardous  appeal  to  force.  I  kept  my 
word  punctiliously ;  in  due  time  we  shall  see  what  came 
of  it  all. 

He  was  the  more  docile  with  regard  to  the  Parliament  at 
this  time  because  he  had  a  project  in  hand  which  he  was 
trying  to  bring  to  maturity.  A  Scotchman  of  I  know  not 
what  extraction,  a  great  gambler  and  projector,  had  come 
to  France  quite  at  the  close  of  the  late  King's  reign.  His 
name  was  really  Law,  but  people  got  into  the  way  of  calling 
him  Lass,  and  that  pronunciation  prevailed  when  he  became 
better  known.  He  was  mentioned  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
as  a  man  well  informed  in  all  matters  relating  to  commerce, 
banking,  and  exchanges  ;  the  Prince  sent  for  him,  and  was 
so  much  pleased  with  his  conversation  that  he  recommended 
him  to  Desmarets  as  a  person  who  might  give  him  some 
useful  hints.  I  remember  that  he  also  spoke  to  me  about 
him  at  that  time.  Desmarets  sent  for  Law  and  had  several 
long  interviews  with  him  ;  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
passed  between  them,  but  Desmarets  was  satisfied,  and 
formed  rather  a  high  opinion  of  Law. 

After  the  King's  death  Law,  who  had  made  some  acquaint- 
ances at  the  Palais-Royal,  that  of  the  Abbe  Dubois  among 
others,  again  presented  himself  before  the  Regent,  and 
made  some  suggestions  about  the  finances  ;  he  was  ordered 
to  confer  with  Noailles  and  Rouille.  They  were  by  no  means 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  an  intruder  into  their  dominions, 
so  that  Law  had  to  submit  to  a  good  many  snubs  ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  always  backed  him  up. 

At  last  the  Regent  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  project 
for  a  bank  that  he  determined  to  carry  it  through,  and 
spoke  to  the  principal  men  in  the  financial  department,  who 
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were  strongly  opposed  to  it.  He  had  often  spoken  to  me 
about  it,  but  I  had  always  disliked  financial  questions,  and 
consequently  did  not  understand  them,  so  I  contented 
myself  with  listening.  When  he  had  quite  made  up  his 
mind,  he  called  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Councils  for  Finance 
and  Commerce,  at  which  Law  explained  his  proposals  in 
detail.  He  received  an  attentive  hearing,  but  though  a 
few  members,  knowing  the  Regent's  wishes,  sided  with 
Law,  the  great  majority  were  hostile.  Law  was  not  to  be 
discouraged  ;  some  plain  hints  were  given  to  the  opposition, 
a  second  meeting  was  called  at  which  he  again  explained 
his  project  in  the  presence  of  the  Regent,  and  this  time  he 
met  with  little  contradiction.  Even  the  Duke  de  Noailles 
dared  not  persevere  in  his  opposition  :  much  to  the  disgust 
of  Marshal  de  ViUeroy,  who  always  opposed  anything 
favoured  by  the  Regent  simply  for  that  reason,  for  he  knew 
nothing  about  finance  or  any  other  sort  of  business,  and 
never  said  more  than  a  word  or  two  in  the  Council ;  or,  if 
he  wished  to  do  more,  he  brought  a  little  sheet  of  paper 
with  him,  and,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  speak,  he  put  on 
his  spectacles  and  read  out  the  five  or  six  fines  written  on 
it.  The  scheme  for  the  bank  was,  therefore,  approved, 
and  it  then  had  to  be  discussed  in  the  Council. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  took  the  trouble  to  explain  his 
views  personally  to  each  member  of  the  Council,  letting 
it  be  understood  that  he  wished  the  matter  to  go  through 
without  opposition.  He  went  into  it  thoroughly  with  me, 
and  I  was  forced  to  answer  him.  I  told  him  that,  though 
I  did  not  profess  to  understand  financial  questions,  his 
project  seemed  to  be  good  in  itself,  for  an  issue  of  bank- 
notes would  certainly  have  the  effect  of  doubfing  the 
money  in  circulation  and  stimulating  trade,  without  injury 
to  any  one.  Nevertheless,  I  thought  it  was  attended  with 
danger  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  everything  would 
depend  on  the  prudence  of  the  management ;  if  care  were 
taken  to  restrict  the  issue  of  notes  within  moderate  limits, 
so  that  the  bank  should  be  always  in  a  position  to  cash 
them  at  sight,  all  would  be  well ;  but  who  could  guarantee 
that  it  would  be  so  ?  Moreover,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a 
system  might  work  admirably  in  a  country  fike  England, 
where  the  public  finances  are  under  the  control  of  the 
people,  and  yet  turn  out  to  be  most  pernicious  under  an 
absolute  monarchy,  as  exists  in  France ;  for  a  foolish  or  ill- 
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managed  war,  the  greed  of  a  Prime  Minister,  of  a  favourite, 
of  a  mistress,  the  luxury  and  prodigality  of  a  King,  might 
at  any  time  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  bank,  ruin  the 
holders  of  its  notes,  and  bring  disaster  upon  the  kingdom. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  admitted  that  it  might  be  so  ;  but 
he  maintained  that  practically  this  danger  might  be  dis- 
regarded, for  the  stability  of  the  bank  would  be  so  essential 
to  the  King's  interests  that  he  would  never  allow  a  Minister, 
a  mistress,  or  a  favourite  to  meddle  with  it.  We  argued 
about  this  for  a  long  time  without  convincing  each  other ; 
the  result  was  that,  when  the  proposal  came  before  the 
Council  of  Regency  I  spoke  against  it  at  great  length,  on 
the  ground  that  a  bank  which  in  a  free  country  might  be 
a  most  Avise  and  useful  institution  would  prove  a  most 
dangerous  snare  under  an  absolute  monarchy.  Few  ven- 
tured to  support  me,  and  the  bank  scheme  was  carried. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  afterwards  reproached  me  mildly  for 
having  opposed  it  so  forcibly ;  to  which  I  replied  that  I 
thought  myself  bound  to  speak  in  accordance  with  my 
convictions,  and  that,  as  I  had  to  explain  my  reasons,  I 
could  not  help  speaking  at  length.  The  edict  was  regis- 
tered by  the  Parliament  without  any  difficulty,  for  that 
assembly  knew  how  to  give  way  sometimes  with  a  good 
grace,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Regent  more  effectually  on 
other  occasions. 

Some  time  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Orleans  asked  me,  as  a 
personal  favour,  to  see  Law  and  let  him  explain  his  plans 
to  me.  I  excused  myself  as  long  as  I  could,  saying  that, 
as  I  should  not  understand  a  word  of  Law's  language, 
a  meeting  between  us  would  be  sheer  waste  of  time.  The 
Regent,  however,  returned  to  the  charge  several  times, 
and  at  last  insisted  on  my  seeing  Law,  who  came  to  my 
house  accordingly.  Although  there  was  something  very 
foreign  in  his  appearance,  language,  and  accent,  he  expressed 
himself  very  clearly.  He  talked  to  me  for  a  long  time  about 
his  bank,  which  would  indeed  have  been  an  excellent 
institution  for  some  other  country  than  France,  or  under 
a  Prince  of  more  firmness  of  character  than  the  Regent. 
Law  had  no  satisfactory  reply  to  my  objections  on  these 
grounds  ;  but,  as  the  establishment  of  the  bank  had  been 
definitely  decided,  our  conversation  turned  chiefly  on  its 
management.  I  urged  him  strongly  to  make  a  firm  stand 
from  the  beginning,  and  not  show  too  much  complaisance. 
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for  it  would  certainly  be  abused  under  a  Prince  so  easy- 
going and  kind-hearted  as  our  Regent,  surrounded  by  such 
people  as  gathered  round  him.  Of  course  I  used  veiled 
expressions,  but  I  did  my  best  to  make  him  understand  what 
I  meant ;  I  also  begged  him,  above  all,  to  keep  the  bank 
in  such  a  position  that  it  should  at  all  times  be  able  to 
cash  its  notes  on  the  spot.  When  he  left  me  he  asked  me, 
as  a  favour,  to  let  him  come  and  talk  to  me  sometimes  ; 
and  we  parted  well  satisfied  with  each  other,  to  the  great 
deUght  of  the  Regent. 

Not  long  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Orleans  asked  me,  as  a 
favour,  to  see  Law  regularly  once  a  week.  I  told  him  it 
was  useless,  for  I  could  never  acquire  any  real  knowledge 
of  finance,  much  less  give  Law  advice  on  a  subject  which 
he  understood  and  I  did  not.  However,  the  Regent  in- 
sisted, and  Law  came  again  to  see  me.  He  confessed  at 
once  that  he  had  asked  this  favour  of  the  Regent,  not 
daring  to  apply  to  me  directly.  After  mutual  compliments 
we  settled  that  he  should  come  to  me  every  Tuesday  morn- 
ing at  ten  o'clock,  and  that  I  should  receive  no  other 
visitors  while  he  was  with  me.  We  discussed  no  business 
at  this  interview ;  but  the  next  Tuesday  he  came  punc- 
tually at  ten,  and  continued  to  do  so  every  week  up  to 
the  time  of  his  overthrow.  Our  conversations  usually 
lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half ;    sometimes  two  hours. 

I  soon  perceived  that,  in  asking  for  these  interviews,  he 
had  no  expectation  of  converting  me  into  a  skilful  financier ; 
but,  like  a  clever  man,  as  he  was,  he  thought  it  would  be 
to  his  advantage  to  gain  my  confidence  as  possessing  the 
real  confidence  of  the  Regent  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  any  of  his  other  servants,  and  in  a  position  to  talk  to 
him  at  any  time  with  the  utmost  frankness  and  liberty. 
He  hoped  also  to  learn  from  me  the  real  character  of  persons, 
whom  he  knew  only  superficially ;  and,  finally,  to  profit 
by  my  hatred  of  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  who,  while  embrac- 
ing him  cordially  every  day,  was  in  reaUty  devoured  by 
jealousy  and  vexation,  and  threw  every  possible  stumbling- 
block  in  his  way. 

As  the  bank  was  by  this  time  firmly  established  and  flour- 
ishing, I  thought  it  ought  to  be  sustained,  and  I  fell  in 
willingly  with  Law's  ideas  of  the  assistance  I  could  give 
him.  We  soon  talked  to  each  other  with  an  openness 
which  I  have  never  had  reason  to  regret.     I  do  not  profess 
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to  go  into  details  about  the  bank,  or  about  other  under- 
takings which  followed  in  its  train ;  these  affairs  would 
fill  volumes,  but  I  shall  only  allude  to  them  from  time  to 
time  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  period,  or  when 
they  affected  myself  as  an  indiAridual.  I  might  here 
describe  the  character  of  Law,  but  it  will  be  better  to 
defer  it  to  a  more  suitable  occasion. 

Arouet,  the  son  of  a  notary  who  acted  in  that  capacity 
for  my  father  and  myself  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
sent  into  banishment  at  Tulle  for  some  very  impudent 
satirical  verses.  I  should  not  waste  time  in  recording 
such  a  trifle  were  it  not  that  this  same  Arouet,  having 
blossomed  into  a  great  poet  and  Academician  under  the 
name  of  Voltaire,  has  become  a  sort  of  personage  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  even  in  society  of  a  certain  class. 

Marshal  de  ViUeroy  took  the  King  to  see  the  Observatory, 
and,  as  the  house  of  the  Ex-Chancellor  Pontchartrain  was 
on  the  way,  he  thought,  very  rightly,  that  it  would  teach  the 
King  to  respect  virtue  if  he  took  him  to  visit  a  man  who  in 
full  possession  of  his  faculties,  mental  and  bodily,  had 
voluntarily  resigned  his  high  position  in  order  to  secure  an 
interval  for  rehgious  reflection  before  his  death.  He  sent 
word  accordingly  to  the  Ex-ChanceUor  that  the  King  would 
visit  him  at  his  house  on  his  way  back  from  the  Oberva- 
tory.  But  Pontchartrain,  always  modest,  and  earnestly 
desirous  to  be  undisturbed  in  his  retirement,  took  care  to 
have  timely  notice  of  the  King's  approach,  and  was  outside 
his  door  when  he  arrived.  He  tried  vainly  to  prevent  the 
King  from  leaving  his  carriage ;  but  he  succeeded  in  con- 
triving that  the  interview  should  take  place  in  the  street. 
It  lasted,  however,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which 
the  King  got  into  his  carriage  again.  Pontchartrain  watched 
him  depart,  and  immediately  returned  to  his  pious  seclu- 
sion, without  giving  another  thought  to  the  extraordinary 
honour  which  had  just  been  conferred  on  him.  Everybody 
admired  his  conduct ;  and  Marshal  de  Villeroy  was  justly 
applauded  for  thinking  of  this  graceful  attention  to  him. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 
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The  Huguenots — The  Regent,  influenced  by  his  desire  for  a  close  union 
with  England  and  Holland,  suggests  their  recall — I  succeed  in  dis- 
suading him — Mademoiselle  de  Chausseraye — The  Regent  and  par- 
liamentary encroachments — His  ill-timed  leniency  and  its  conse- 
quences— "  Pensions  for  Pontoise  " — Coigny  displeases  the  Regent — I 
intercede  successfully  on  his  behalf — Negotiations  between  France 
and  England — The  Regent  persuades  the  King  of  England  to  return 
Gibraltar  to  Spain — The  ICing  consents  on  condition  the  transaction 
is  a  secret  one — Louville  appointed  to  carry  the  English  King's  con- 
ditions to  the  King  of  Spain — He  arrives  in  Madrid  and  is  ordered 
to  leave  at  once — He  is  taken  ill  and  is  interviewed  by  Alberoni — His 
mission  proves  abortive,  and  only  succeeds  in  making  the  Regent 
unpopular. 

There  were  still  a  good  many  Huguenots  in  France  who 
had  remained  under  cover  of  feigned  abjurations,  and  a 
good  many  more  had  contrived  to  re-enter  the  kingdom  ; 
they  now  began  to  take  advantage  of  what,  in  comparison 
with  the  late  reign,  might  be  called  a  time  of  hberty.  At 
first  they  met  clandestinely  in  small  numbers  ;  but,  finding 
that  little  notice  was  taken  of  their  proceedings,  their 
courage  revived,  and  considerable  assemblies  were  reported 
from  Poitou,  Saintonge,  Guyenne,  and  Languedoc.  Troops 
were  sent  to  disperse  one  very  large  open-air  meeting  in 
Guyenne,  where  a  preacher  was  addressing  the  crowd  in 
fiery  language.  The  Huguenots  were  unarmed,  and  broke 
up  at  once ;  but  not  far  from  the  place  two  carts  were 
discovered,  loaded  with  muskets,  bayonets,  and  pistols. 
There  were  also  small  nocturnal  meetings  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 

The  Regent  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject ;  and  took  occa- 
sion to  mention  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  late  King's 
contradictory  edicts  about  the  Huguenots.  I  was  well  aware 
of  them,  for  lawsuits  arising  out  of  the  marriages  and  wills 
of  the  Huguenots  were  frequently  brought  before  the 
Council  of  Regency ;    the  fact  was  that  nobody  but  the 
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late  King  himself  could  pretend  to  reconcile  his  various 
declarations ;  the  courts  of  law  gave  conflicting  judgements, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Chancellor,  and  he  used  to 
bring  them  to  the  Council  for  final  decision.  After  com- 
plaining of  these  embarrassments,  the  Regent  went  on  to 
deplore  the  late  King's  cruelty  to  the  Huguenots,  and  his 
terrible  mistake  in  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ;  thereby 
depopulating  his  kingdom,  ruining  its  commerce,  and 
arousing  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Protestants  throughout 
Europe.  Finally,  he  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  recalling 
the  Huguenots  to  their  country,  laying  much  stress  on  the 
gain  it  would  bring  to  France  in  money,  population,  arts, 
and  commerce. 

I  never  heard  who  suggested  this  project  to  the  Regent, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  accuse  any  one ;  but  considering  his 
ardent  wish  for  a  close  alliance  with  England  and  Holland, 
espciaUy  since  he  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  Noailles, 
CaniUac,  and  Dubois,  it  is  not  diflScult  to  make  conjectures. 
He  thought  the  Maritime  Powers  would  be  gratified  by 
such  a  marked  act  of  deference  to  their  wishes  as  the  recall 
of  the  Huguenots  ;  he  had  at  the  same  time  persuaded  him- 
self that  it  would  cause  France  to  revive,  and  bring  back 
prosperity  in  an  instant.  'Stair,  backed  up  by  his  three 
useful  allies,  was  unceasingly  dinning  into  his  ears  that 
England  had  it  in  her  power  to  render  to  France,  and 
especially  to  himself  personally,  either  great  services  or 
great  injuries. 

Now,  any  one  who  took  the  trouble  to  consider  the  internal 
troubles  of  England  at  this  time,  the  rivalry  for  commerce 
in  the  distant  seas  which  left  but  a  semblance  of  union 
between  England  and  Holland,  and  the  difiicult  relations 
between  King  George  and  the  Emperor  caused  by  the  affairs 
and  quarrels  of  the  Northern  Powers,  could  see  at  once  that, 
far  from  our  having  anything  to  fear  or  hope  from  England, 
the  English,  on  the  contrary,  had  every  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  France  ;  and  the  Regent,  if  he  chose,  might  either  kindle 
a  long  war,  to  the  ultimate  profit  of  France  in  the  New 
World  as  well  as  in  Europe,  or  stir  up  a  revolution  in  Eng- 
land, which  would  probably  have  ended  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty. 

The  Regent  saw  all  this  well  enough  when  he  chose  to 
reflect ;  and  it  grieved  me  beyond  measure  to  see  so  en- 
lightened a  Prince  persistently  taking  the  wrong  course. 
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I  tried  many  times,  but  always  in  vain,  to  open  his  eyes  ;  I 
succeeded  more  than  once  in  getting  money  out  of  him  for 
the  Pretender  without  the  knowledge  of  his  Ministers  ;  and 
I  talked  to  him  plainly  about  the  infamous  affair  of  Nonan- 
court,  the  tricks  of  Stair,  and  the  unfortunate  result  of  the 
rising  in  Scotland.  But  he  thought  me  too  much  of  a 
Jacobite.  He  was  convinced  that  my  hatred  for  Noailles  and 
my  want  of  esteem  for  Canillac  prejudiced  me  against  the 
English,  whom  they  supported  ;  and  so  the  suspicious  nature 
of  this  Prince,  which  no  amount  of  experience  could  alter, 
blinded  his  eyes  to  the  force  of  my  arguments,  and  the 
proofs  by  which  they  were  supported. 

I  was  more  successful  with  regard  to  the  Huguenots.  I 
could  see,  from  his  manner  in  approaching  the  subject,  that 
he  had  their  recall  very  much  at  heart,  but  that  he  knew 
such  a  decision  must  have  far-reaching  consequences,  about 
which  he  was  by  no  means  at  ease  ;  and  I  took  advantage 
of  this  wise  and  fortunate  caution  on  his  part.  I  reminded 
biTTi  of  the  disturbances  and  civil  wars  caused  by  the  Hugue- 
nots from  the  reign  of  Henry  II  to  that  of  Louis  XIII ; 
pointing  out  that  even  when  they  were  comparatively 
quiet  they  had  formed  a  body  apart  within  the  State,  having 
their  own  chiefs,  courts  of  justice  specially  appointed  to  deal 
with  their  affairs,  even  when  they  concerned  Catholics, 
with  strong  places  and  garrisons  at  their  disposal ;  corre- 
sponding with  foreign  Powers ;  always  complaining  and  ready 
to  take  up  arms  :  subjects,  in  short,  merely  in  name,  and 
yielding  just  as  much  or  as  Little  allegiance  to  their  Sovereign 
as  they  thought  fit.  I  recapitulated  the  heroic  struggles 
by  which  his  grandfather,  Louis  XIII,  had  at  last  beaten 
down  this  Hydra ;  thereby  enabling  his  successor  to  get 
rid  of  it  once  for  all  by  the  mere  expression  of  his  wiU,  with- 
out the  slightest  opposition. 

I  begged  the  Regent  to  reflect  that  he  was  now  reaping 
the  benefit  of  these  struggles  in  a  profound  domestic  tran- 
quillity ;  and  to  consider  whether  it  was  worth  while,  in 
time  of  peace  when  no  foreign  Power  was  thinking  about 
the  question,  to  make  a  concession  which  the  late  King  had 
rejected  with  indignation  when  reduced  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mities by  a  long  and  disastrous  war.  I  said,  in  conclusion, 
that  if  Louis  XIV  had  made  a  mistake  in  revoking  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  it  was  not  so  mttch  in  the  act  itself  as  in  the  mode 
of  carrying  it  out ;   that  since  the  Revocation  thirty  years 
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had  elapsed,  during  which  Europe  had  become  accustomed 
to  it  and  the  Protestants  themselves  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  being  recalled.  I  advised  him  most  strongly  to  profit 
by  the  domestic  tranquillity  which  had  at  any  rate  resulted 
from  the  Revocation,  and  not  wantonly  expose  France  to  a 
repetition  of  the  troubles  which  she  had  endured  from  the 
death  of  Henry  II  down  to  the  triumphs  of  Louis  XIII  at 
La  Rochelle  and  in  Languedoc.  The  Regent  had  no  good 
reply  to  these  strong  arguments ;  our  conversation  did 
indeed  last  for  some  time  ;  but  from  that  day  forth  there 
was  no  more  question  of  the  recall  of  the  Huguenots. 

Marshal  de  Villeroy  took  the  King  to  visit  Mademoiselle 
de  Chausseraye,  at  the  little  house  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
which  she  had  obtained  as  a  present  from  the  late  King, 
and  had  enlarged  and  greatly  improved.  The  walks  round 
it  were  charming  ;  and  she  entertained  the  King  by  showing 
him  an  infinite  number  of  curiosities  which  she  had  collected, 
for  she  was  very  rich  and  had  exquisite  taste.  Though  I 
have  spoken  elsewhere  of  this  singular  personage,  I  have  not 
said  all  that  was  to  be  said  about  her  by  a  long  way.  She 
had  at  one  time  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  late  King, 
and  afterwards  held  a  position  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  Madame  de  Soubise ;  but  she  was  much  more  intimate 
with  him  in  private,  though  there  was  not  so  much  to  be 
noticed  by  the  casual  observer.  Frequent  letters  passed 
between  her  and  the  King,  and  he  often  sent  for  her  to 
Versailles  without  any  one  knowing  of  it ;  Bloin  carried  aU 
the  letters  and  messages,  and  he  introduced  her  very  secretly 
by  the  back-way ;  her  ostensible  reason  for  being  at  Ver- 
sailles was  to  see  Madame  and  the  Duchess  de  Ventadour. 

The  King  delighted  in  her  company,  for  when  she  chose 
she  could  be  extremely  witty  and  amusing  ;  but  she  took 
great  pains  to  conceal  from  him  how  clever  she  really  was, 
and  acted  the  part  of  a  simple,  ingenuous  person  caring 
little  for  what  went  on  around  her  ;  with  no  private  interests 
to  serve  either  for  herself  or  any  one  else.  By  this  artifice 
she  set  the  King  at  his  ease  ;  he  talked  to  her  unsuspiciously 
about  everything,  and  even  consulted  her  and  followed  her 
advice.  It  is  incredible  how  many  persons  she  contrived  to 
injure  or  benefit  in  this  manner,  without  letting  the  King 
perceive  for  a  moment  that  she  took  the  slightest  interest  in 
them,  one  way  or  the  other. 

She  was  a  Mend  of  Cardinal  de  Noailles  ;  and,  as  among 
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many  bad  qualities,  she  had  some  good  ones,  she  was  in- 
dignant at  the  rascally  schemes  devised  for  his  persecution  ; 
she  had,  however,  sufficient  self-control  to  keep  her  feelings 
to  herself.  Cardinal  de  Eohan  and  the  Prince,  his  brother, 
who  was  his  chief  adviser,  were  continually  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Duchess  de  Ventadour,  whom  they  flattered,  thinking 
she  might  be  of  use  in  pushing  their  schemes.  Though  she 
possessed  thoroughly  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
Court,  to  which  she  was  a  devoted  slave,  there  could  not  be 
a  sillier  woman  ;  she  was  immensely  pleased  at  being  taken 
into  their  confidence  about  the  affair  of  the  Constitution, 
which  was  the  only  subject  talked  about  in  those  days,  and 
entered  readily  into  their  views.  The  Rohans  were  accus- 
tomed to  find  Mademoiselle  de  Chausseraye  in  her  rooms, 
and  were  so  imprudent  as  to  talk  about  their  successes  and 
their  plans  for  the  future  in  her  presence.  Among  other 
projects  they  mentioned  one  for  arresting  Cardinal  de 
Noailles  on  his  way  to  Conflans,  by  the  King's  order,  and 
sending  him  to  Rome  ;  when  the  Pope  would  have  deposed 
him  from  his  see,  and  stripped  him  of  his  purple  :  a  course 
to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  make  up  his  mind, 
in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  Cardinals  de  Rohan  and  Bissy, 
Father  Tellier,  and  their  cabal.  The  details  of  the  plot 
were  all  arranged  ;  the  principal  part  was  assigned  to  Father 
Tellier,  and  he  had  already  begun  talking  to  the  King  on 
the  subject. 

It  happened  most  providentially  that  next  day  Chaus- 
seraye was  a  long  time  with  the  King,  who  had  been  dis- 
cussing this  affair  all  the  morning  with  Father  TeUier.  She 
found  him  thoughtful  and  in  low  spirits  ;  she  pretended  to 
think  that  he  was  looking  unwell,  and  asked  anxiously  after 
his  health.  Without  mentioning  the  proposed  arrest  of 
Cardinal  de  Noailles,  he  told  her  that  he  was  extremely 
worried  about  the  affair  of  the  Constitution ;  that  people 
advised  things  to  which  he  could  hardly  make  up  his  mind, 
and  he  had  been  disputing  about  them  the  whole  morning  : 
that  first  one  and  then  the  other  were  always  teasing  him 
about  the  same  things,  and  he  had  no  rest. 

Chausseraye  cleverly  seized  her  opportunity ;  she  told 
the  King  that  he  was  very  good-natured  to  let  himself  be 
tormented  in  this  way  by  people  who  cared  for  nothing  but 
their  own  affairs,  and  did  not  trouble  themselves  in  the  least 
about  his  health ;    she  thought  he  might  be  satisfied  with 
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all  that  he  had  done  already,  and  think  only  of  spending 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  peace ;  far  from  agitating  himself 
about  these  affairs  and  injuring  his  health,  as  his  appearance 
showed  only  too  plainly,  he  should  let  these  gentlemen 
fight  the  matter  out  among  themselves  and  refuse  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  it.  For  her  own  part,  she  said, 
she  knew  nothing  about  those  ecclesiastical  quarrels,  and 
cared  no  more  for  one  side  than  the  other  ;  but  she  took  a 
deep  interest  in  his  tranquillity,  for  without  it  he  could  not 
preserve  his  health. 

She  said  all  this  so  simply,  with  an  air  of  such  deep 
interest  in  the  King  personally,  that  he  replied  at  once  that 
she  was  quite  right,  and  he  Would  take  her  advice  ;  he  felt 
that  these  people  were  killing  him,  and  as  a  beginning  he 
would  forbid  them  the  very  next  day  ever  to  mention  again 
a  certain  project  which  gave  him  the  greatest  pain,  to  which 
he  had  almost  been  brought  to  consent  by  their  incessant 
importunities  ;  next  day,  however,  he  would  speak  in  such 
a  way  as  would  close  their  mouths  once  for  all.  Chaus- 
seraye,  who  knew  more  about  this  project  than  the  King 
imagined,  was  highly  delighted  ;  she  went  on  talking  about 
his  health ;  and  at  last  he  gave  her  a  definite  promise  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  affair  absolutely. 

She  had  already  warned  the  Cardinal  of  his  danger,  and 
begged  him  not  to  leave  Paris,  where  no  one  would  have 
ventured  to  arrest  him,  for  he  was  extremely  popular.  In 
the  evening  she  went  to  the  Duchess  de  Ventadour's  rooms, 
where  she  found  her  and  the  Rohans  in  great  spirits.  She 
went  away  as  early  as  she  could  after  supper ;  and  at  four 
o'clock  next  morning  drove  to  Notre-Dame,  from  which 
she  entered  the  Archiepiscopal  residence  by  a  back  way. 
The  Cardinal  was  already  up,  for  he  was  an  extremely  early 
riser  ;  she  told  him  at  once  about  her  conversation  with  the 
King,  and  assured  him  that  he  need  no  longer  go  in  fear  of 
violence.  She  remained  with  him  barely  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  got  back  to  Versailles  without  her  absence  ijeing 
suspected.  She  dined  with  the  Duchess  de  Ventadour,  and 
spent  the  whole  afternoon  with  her,  hoping  to  find  out 
whether  the  King  had  kept  his  word ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  evening  that  her  curiosity  was  satisfied. 

The  Prince  de  Rohan  came  in,  with  air  of  great  dejection, 
and  spoke  to  his  mother-in-law  apart  for  a  few  moments. 
He  did  not  join  the  players  at  the  card-table,  but  sat  down 
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in  a  comer,  plunged  in  thought.  Chausseraye,  while  plajdng 
cards,  was  noticing  everything  through  her  eye-glass ;  she 
soon  left  the  table,  and  went  to  join  him,  saying  she  thought 
he  wanted  company,  as  he  seemed  out  of  spirits.  He  re- 
plied that  he  had  good  reason  to  be  so  ;  and  began  declaim- 
ing against  the  King's  weakness.  On  the  previous  day,  he 
said,  he  had  been  a  dozen  times  on  the  point  of  consenting 
to  the  arrest  of  Cardinal  de  NoaUles,  though  much  against 
his  will ;  and  now  he  had  changed  his  mind  aU  of  a  sudden. 
That  morning  he  had  spoken  to  Father  Telher  and  Cardinal 
de  Rohan  separately,  teUing  them  decidedly  that  he  would 
never  agree  to  the  arrest,  and  forbidding  them  ever  to  men- 
tion the  subject  again ;  after  which  he  had  turned  his  back, 
and  left  them.  Chausseraye  was  of  course  lost  in  astonish- 
ment, for  she  was  a  capital  actress ;  but  she  did  not  forget 
to  pump  the  Prince  de  Rohan,  in  order  to  discover  whether 
they  had  any  further  designs ;  and  she  was  delighted  to 
find  that  the  King's  peremptory  tone  had  alarmed  them  so 
much  that  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  persevere 
in  the  matter  would  only  ruin  themselves  to  no  purpose. 

I  confess  that  I  knew  nothing  at  the  time  of  the  King's 
confidential  relations  with  Mademoiselle  de  Chausseraye, 
and  that  this  curious  story  about  Cardinal  de  NoaUles  did 
•  not  come  to  my  ears  tiU  long  afterwards.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  devil  was  sick  he  became  a  hermit,  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Chausseraye  followed  his  example.  The  thought 
of  her  immoral  life  and  of  the  riches  which  she  had  amassed 
terrified  her ;  she  shut  berself  in  her  house  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  and  hardly  saw  anybody ;  but  she  used  to  con- 
sult the  Abbe  d'Andigne,  a  near  relation  of  hers  on  the 
mother's  side,  a  very  pious  and  learned  man,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  man  of  the  world  ;  a  great  friend  to  those  who 
were  falsely  called  Jansenists.  She  told  him  this  story,  and 
also  many  particulars  of  the  way  in  which  she  used  to 
manage  the  King.  She  had  written  some  very  curious 
Memoirs,  part  of  which  she  showed  to  the  Abbe ;  and  he 
allowed  her  to  bum  them  in  deference  to  her  conscientious 
scruples.  She  passed  her  last  years  in  fasting,  penances, 
and  prayer ;  sold  an  immense  quantity  of  valuable  jewels 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  left  all  her  wealth  to  the 
public  hospital,  though  she  had  distinctly  promised  it  to 
her  relations.  Some  years  after  her  death  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  this  Abbe  d'Andign6,  and  he  told  me  this 
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curious  story,  which  I  have  thought  worthy  to  be  placed 
on  record.  I  was  very  much  vexed  with  him  for  allowing 
her  to  burn  such  precious  Memoirs,  and  scolded  him  well 
for  it. 

Cani,  Chanullart's  only  son,  died  of  small-pox  at  an  early 
age ;  leaving  several  young  children  by  the  sister  of  the 
Duke  de  Mortemart.  He  was  much  regretted,  being 
greatly  esteemed  for  the  modesty  and  equanimity  with 
which  he  had  borne  both  good  and  evil  fortune.  He  had 
shown  much  courage  and  zeal  in  command  of  the  regiment 
of  Marine,  and  had  gained  its  affection,  not  a  very  easy 
thing  to  do  in  that  corps.  His  death  was  the  heaviest  blow 
which  could  have  befallen  Chamillart ;  but  it  was  not  the 
only  one.  Six  weeks  later  the  Duchess  de  la  Feuillade  also 
died  of  small-pox  after  an  illness  of  three  days.  She  was 
completely  abandoned  by  her  husband,  under  the  pretext 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  Palais- 
Royal  ;  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  hardly  ever  seen 
there.  She  never  had  a  child,  nor  had  the  first  wife  of  this 
excellent  husband  and  honourable  man. 

The  daughter-in-law  of  M.  de  Castries  also  died  about 
this  time,  young,  good,  beautiful,  and  deeply  regretted  by 
everybody.  Her  husband  also  died,  followed  by  their  only 
child  seven  weeks  later,  to  the  great  grief  of  M.  and  Madame 
de  Castries,  who  never  got  over  it. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  gave  a  long  audience  to  the  First- 
President  and  some  deputies  from  the  Parhament,  on  the 
subject  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  offices  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings  and  Grand  Master  of  the  Post  Office. 
Nothing  could  be  more  incontestably  within  the  King's 
prerogative  than  the  grant  of  these  appointments ;  it  was 
obvious  that  the  sole  object  of  the  Parhament  in  opposing 
them  was  to  overawe  the  Regent  and  undermine  his 
authority. 

Not  content  with  this,  that  body  ventured  soon  after- 
wards to  claim  superiority  in  rank  over  him,  a  Grandson 
of  France  and  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  actually  carried 
their  point  with  this  weak  and  timid  Prince  !  It  had  been 
suggested  to  him  by  his  usual  advisers,  whom  I  have  named 
elsewhere,  that  it  would  be  the  proper  thing,  and  make  him 
popular,  if  he  joined  in  the  procession  to  Notre-Dame 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  in  which  the  Parhament 
and  other  pubhc  bodies  always  take  part.     He  detested 
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processions  and  ceremonies  of  all  kinds  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  stronger  proof  of  the  ascendancy  which  these  people 
had  acquired  over  him  than  the  fact  that  he  consented  to 
give  up  a  whole  afternoon  to  a  business  which  bored  him 
intensely.  However,  he  did  consent,  and  announced  his 
intention ;  but,  much  to  his  surprise,  the  Eirst-President 
came  to  him  two  days  before  the  Assumption  to  inform  him 
that  the  Parliament,  appearing  officially  in  the  procession 
as  a  body,  could  not  yield  precedence  to  him  ;  all  they  could 
do  to  show  their  respect  for  him  was  to  allow  him  to  march 
at  their  side,  but  on  their  left  hand,  not  on  their  right.  The 
Eirst-President  added  that  their  registers  bore  record  that, 
during  the  minority  of  the  late  King,  Gaston,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  being  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  had 
walked  in  the  same  procession  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
Parliament. 

The  fact  is  that  these  gentlemen  put  anything  they  please 
in  their  registers,  which  are  kept  secret ;  and  only  produce 
from  time  to  time  such  extracts  as  suit  their  convenience. 
The  Regent,  however,  took  no  trouble  to  verify  the  First- 
President's  very  dubious  assertion ;  the  precedent  set  by 
Gaston  had  great  weight  with  him  ;  but,  even  if  Gaston 
really  acted  as  he  was  reported  to  have  done,  that  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  commit  the  same  blunder.  Gaston 
was  the  weakest  of  mankind ;  he  thought  he  could  oust 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  obtain  supreme  power  himself  by 
fawning  servilely  on  the  Parhament,  which  had  just  forced 
the  King  to  escape  clandestinely  from  Paris  by  night.  So 
this  precedent,  if  true,  was,  in  fact,  simply  a  fresh  piece  of 
insolent  presumption  on  the  part  of  a  public  body  already 
engaged  in  sedition  and  open  revolt ;  a  salutary  warning 
for  Kings  and  also  for  Regents. 

Indignant  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help  laughing  in  my 
sleeve  when  I  saw  the  Regent  so  well  requited  by  the 
Parliament,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  had  abandoned  the 
Peers  and  broken  his  most  solemn  promises.  For  several 
months  I  had  never  mentioned  the  Parliament  to  him, 
but  sometimes  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying  a  word  or 
two  to  me,  rather  after  the  fashion  of  a  pot  boiling  over 
and  spiUing  its  contents  than  of  a  man  seeking  advice.  Then 
I  invariably  began  talking  of  something  else,  and  I  was  not 
sorry  to  change  the  subject  rudely  enough  to  let  him  see 
that  I  wanted  to  hear  nothing  about  theParliament  from  him. 
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On  this  occasion  I  assumed  my  driest  manner.  He  had 
already  mentioned  the  procession  to  me  as  a  passing  topic  ; 
I  had  carefully  held  my  tongue  so  as  to  avoid  any  talk 
a,bout  the  details  of  the  ceremony ;  he  saw  it  and  let  the 
subject  drop.  Now  he  could  not  refrain  from  teUing  me 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  take  part  in  it ;  he  did  not  venture 
to  explain  his  reason,  but  the  First-President  and  his 
friends  had  talked  about  their  absurd  pretension,  so  that 
it  was  already  public  property ;  he  merely  said  that  a 
little  difficulty  had  arisen  with  the  Parliament,  and  he 
thought  it  best  to  let  the  whole  thing  drop.  I  said,  with  a 
rather  malicious  smile,  that  no  doubt  that  course  would 
save  him  a  good  deal  of  fatigue.  After  our  long  acquaint- 
ance we  understood  each  other  pretty  well ;  he  saw  what 
I  meant ;  he  reddened  and  hastened  to  change  the  subject, 
which  I  was  glad  enough  to  do.  This  made  no  difference 
in  the  relations  between  us  ;  and  later  on  I  saw  that  he 
felt  he  had  done  me  an  injustice  in  suspecting  my  motives 
in  warning  him  against  the  Parliament ;  but  at  this  time 
he  was  still  in  bondage. 

A  week  or  so  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Orleans  caused  a 
pension  of  6,000  Uvres  to  be  given  to  the  young  President 
de  Maisons,  though  he  and  his  mother  were  already  very 
rich.  It  was  the  Duke  de  NoaiUes  and  Canillac  who  pro- 
cured this  ill-timed  favour  for  people  whose  house  was  the 
regular  trysting-place  of  the  parhamentary  cabal  and  the 
Regent's  enemies  in  general.  In  order  that  nobody  should 
be  discontented,  he  gave,  at  the  same  time,  a  fine  regiment 
of  Dragoons  to  Rion,  at  which  the  Duchess  of  Berry  was 
immensely  pleased. 

To  make  the  thing  complete,  the  gentlemen  of  the  ParKa- 
ment  succeeded  in  arranging  that  Maisons'  pension  should 
not  be  the  same  as  that  which  his  father  had  enjoyed  ;  that 
would  not  have  been  so  great  a  compliment.  The  father's 
pension  had  been  one  of  those  called  "  pensions  for  Pontoise," 
and  it  was  given  to  the  President  Haligre,  as  another  sop 
to  the  Parliament.  The  origin  of  these  pensions  is  as 
follows:  During  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV  the  Govern- 
ment thought  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dangerous  intrigues  of 
the  Parliament  by  removing  it  from  Paris,  and  it  was 
transferred  to  Pontoise.  Very  few  of  its  members  obeyed 
the  order  ;  the  majority  remained  at  Paris  and  soon  raised 
the  mask.     Those  who  had  shown  themselves  loyal  were 
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rewarded  by  pensions  of  6,000  livres  ;  these  have  been  con- 
tinued ever  since,  under  the  name  of  pensions  for  Pontoise  ; 
when  one  becomes  vacant  the  King  gives  it  to  any  president- 
d-mortier  whom  he  may  select.  It  was  thought  that  the 
continuance  of  this  favour  would  confirm  the  loyal  in  their 
allegiance  and  excite  the  hopes  of  others.  How  many  men 
there  are  who  have  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg,  or  ruined  their 
fortunes  in  the  King's  service,  to  whom  little  or  nothing 
is  given ;    but  then  they  do  not  wear  gown  and  bands ! 

Coigny,  Colonel-General  of  Dragoons,  had  been  for  some 
time  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Council  for 
War.  He  was  a  Lieutenant-General  of  old  standing,  and 
there  were  no  objections  to  him  personally ;  but  he  was 
in  the  Regent's  bad  books,  in  wliich  he  was  unluckier  than 
a  good  many  others  who  deserved  it  far  more.  In  the  late 
King's  time  he  had  become  very  intimate  with  the  Count 
de  Toulouse,  and  was  asked  to  aU  the  parties  at  Rambouillet. 
Some  discussion  arose  about  the  dispute  between  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood  and  the  bastards  ;  the  Duke  de  Mortemart, 
who  was  always  changing  his  opinions,  used  some  strong 
language  about  the  bastards  in  the  presence  of  Coigny ; 
who  resented  it  as  applied  to  the  Count  de  Toulouse.  His 
expostulations  were  ill  taken  by  the  Duke  de  Mortemart ; 
they  quarrelled  and  fought  a  duel,  in  which  Coigny  received 
a  wound  in  the  face  ;  the  scar  remained  all  his  life,  and  he 
did  not  like  it  to  be  noticed.  All  this  persuaded  the  Regent 
that  Coigny  was  a  strong  partisan  of  the  bastards,  of  the 
Duke  du  Maine  equally  with  the  Count  de  Toulouse.  Hence 
his  reiterated  refusals  to  admit  him  to  the  Council  for 
War,  which  drove  Coigny  to  despair  and  determined  him 
to  sell  his  appointment  of  Colonel-General.  His  friends, 
knowing  that  this  would  put  an  end  to  all  his  chances  of 
future  employment,  strongly  dissuaded  him ;  but  the 
appointment  of  the  Count  d'Evreux  to  the  Council  at  this 
time  made  him  lose  all  patience.  He  was  already  in  treaty 
with  a  purchaser ;  he  decided  to  clinch  the  bargain  and 
retire  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  Normandy,  where  he  had 
large  estates. 

In  this  extremity  somebody  advised  his  wife  to  come  to 
me.  She  was  a  sensible  woman,  pious  and  modest,  who  led 
a  very  retired  life ;  she  was  Madame  de  Saint-Simon's 
second-cousin,  but  neither  of  us  had  ever  seen  her,  nor 
had  I  any  acquaintance  with  Coigny.    She  came  to  me  one 
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morning,  and  frankly  asked  assistance  from  me  as  a  rela- 
tion ;  telling  me  that  her  husband  had  made  up  his  mind, 
in  spite  of  all  she  could  say,  to  put  an  end  to  his  public 
career  if  he  could  not  soften  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  ill-will 
so  far  as  to  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  for  War  ; 
adding  that  he  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  had 
done  to  offend  him.  I  was  touched  by  her  frank  appeal. 
I  knew  what  was  the  matter,  but  had  paid  no  attention  to 
a  business  which  did  not  seem  to  concern  me.  I  agreed 
with  her  that  the  sale  of  Coigny's  appointment  must  be 
delayed  at  all  hazards  ;  I  asked  her  to  send  him  to  me, 
and  then  give  me  a  little  time  to  see  what  I  could  do. 

Next  day  Coigny  came  to  see  me.  He  did  not  conceal 
his  despair  at  seeing,  as  he  thought,  all  his  labours  for  the 
advancement  of  himself  and  his  family  thrown  away,  and 
seemed  determined  to  bury  himself  aUve  in  the  country. 
I  said  what  I  could  to  comfort  him,  and,  without  giving 
him  reason  to  suspect  me  of  pumping  him,  did  my  best  to 
find  out  what  his  relations  were  with  M.  du  Maine.  I  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  him.  I 
then  told  him  that  I  did  not  know  how  far  the  Duke  of 
Orleans'  prejudice  against  him  went,  and  therefore  I  could 
not  promise  anything ;  but  he  must  give  me  a  fortnight 
to  see  what  I  could  do,  and  he  must  promise  on  his  word 
of  honour  not  to  complete  the  sale  of  his  appointment  in 
the  meantime.  He  did  so  at  once,  and  I  said  I  would  do 
my  best  for  him,  and  let  him  know  the  result  at  once.  He 
went  away  a  little  comforted. 

I  did  not  require  the  whole  fortnight.  I  spoke  to  the 
Regent,  and  undeceived  him  as  to  Coigny's  connection  with 
M.  du  Maine,  telling  him  that  he  ought  in  any  case  to  be 
ashamed  of  taking  vengeance  on  him  while  he  loaded  other 
persons,  far  more  guilty  towards  himself,  with  favours.  I 
represented  that  Coigny  was  a  Lieutenant-General  of  old 
standing,  distinguished  in  his  profession  and  highly  esteemed 
in  the  world,  whose  allegiance  he  would  certainly  acquire 
if  he  gave  him  an  appointment  for  which  he  was  perfectly 
qualified.  The  result  was  that,  before  a  week  had  elapsed, 
I  obtained  all  that  I  wanted.  I  sent  for  Coigny  directly,  and 
told  him  that  the  Regent's  prejudice  against  him  was  com- 
pletely removed,  and  he  would  be  admitted  to  the  Council 
of  War  ;  and  he  might  go  and  thank  the  Regent  at  once. 
I  never  saw  a  man  more  delighted  ;   he  went  to  the  Palais- 
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Royal,  where  he  was  well  received ;  and  two  days  after- 
wards was  appointed  to  the  Council.  His  wife  came  to 
thank  me  that  afternoon ;  and  I  must  do  them  the  justice 
to  say  that  they  never  forgot  this  service ;  their  friendship 
with  us  has  been  steadfast  to  this  day,  nor  has  it  suffered 
any  of  the  changes  which  altered  circumstances  have 
caused  in  so  many  other  cases.  It  is  true  that  what  I  did 
was  the  means  of  leading  him  and  his  son  to  the  high  posi- 
tion which  they  have  since  attained,  and  which  has  perhaps 
not  yet  reached  its  full  height ;  but  their  gratitude  is,  none 
the  less,  as  praiseworthy  as  it  is  rare. 

The  negotiations  between  France  and  England  seemed 
to  have  taken  a  promising  turn  ;  both  Governments,  though 
for  different  reasons,  wished  Spain  to  join  in  them.  The 
Regent  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  procure  the 
restitution  of  Gibraltar,  an  object  of  the  keenest  interest 
to  an  Spaniards.  The  King  of  England  was  already  in 
possession  of  Port  Mahon,  a  much  more  important  and 
convenient  harbour  ;  he  was,  moreover,  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  tribes  of  Barbary,  and  his  Navy  was  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  Spain ;  so  that  Gibraltar  was  rather  a 
burden  to  him  than  otherwise,  and  he  readily  consented 
to  restore  it  to  Spain  in  return  for  some  trifling  concessions  ; 
but  he  did  not  want  to  expose  himself  to  the  clamour  of 
the  Opposition  party,  and  therefore  insisted  that  the  trans- 
action should  be  carried  out  with  the  utmost  secrecy. 
With  this  object  he  stipulated  that  neither  Alberoni  nor 
any  Enghsh  or  Spanish  Minister  should  be  concerned  in  it ; 
all  communications  on  the  subject  were  to  pass  directly 
from  the  Regent  to  the  King  of  Spain,  by  means  of  a  con- 
fidential agent  appointed  by  the  former  of  sufficient 
standing  to  entitle  him  to  a  private  audience  of  the  King 
of  Spain.  He  was  to  carry  a  letter  explaining  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  King  of  England  consented  to  restore 
the  place,  and  also  a  written  order  from  him  to  the  Governor 
of  Gibraltar  directing  him  to  surrender  the  fortress.  A 
Spanish  General  was  to  march  an  armed  force  thither  under 
some  pretext,  summon  the  Governor  and  hand  him  the 
order  signed  by  his  Sovereign,  and  receive  possession  of 
the  place. 

I  must  not  boast ;  I  knew  nothing  of  all  this  at  the  time. 
I  only  heard  of  it  later  on  from  Louville,  for  the  Regent 
said  nothing  to  me  on  the  subject  till  long  afterwards.     By 
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the  influence  of  the  Duke  de  Noailles  LouviUe  was  selected 
to  bear  the  message,  because  he  had  formerly  been  in  the 
confidence  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  knew  him  better  than 
any  one  else  in  France.  Without  professing  to  be  cleverer 
than  my  neighbours,  I  must  say  I  should  have  felt  suspicious 
of  the  King  of  England's  motives  in  suggesting  such  a  mode 
of  negotiation,  for  he  must  have  known  how  jealously  the 
Queen  of  Spain  and  Alberoni  kept  the  King  secluded  and 
inaccessible,  and  that  an  attempt  to  speak  to  him  without 
their  knowledge,  much  more  against  their  will,  was  enough 
to  make  failure  certain.  Moreover,  I  should  have  thought 
LouviUe  was  the  last  man  who  should  have  been  chosen, 
for  the  very  fact  that  he  had  formerly  been  on  familiar 
terms  with  the  King  of  Spain  would  certainly  alarm  the 
Queen  and  Alberoni,  and  they  would  do  their  utmost  to 
prevent  the  renewal  of  an  acquaintance  which  might  be 
dangerous  to  their  authority  and  influence.  I  said  as 
much  to  LouviUe,  who  was  incUned  to  agree  with  me ; 
but  he  said  he  had  been  taken  by  surprise  and  dared  not 
refuse.  Moreover,  he  thought  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar 
would  be  a  service  of  such  value  that  he  could  hardly  fail 
to  obtain  payment  of  the  arrears  of  his  pension  from  the 
Spanish  Government,  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  himself. 
LouviUe,  travelUng  by  an  unusual  route,  arrived  at 
Madrid  before  any  one  had  got  wind  of  his  mission,  and 
took  up  his  quarters  at  the  house  of  the  French  Ambassador, 
the  Duke  de  St.  Aignan,  who  was  very  much  astonished  at 
his  arrival.  Unfortunately,  a  courier  had  seen  him  on  the 
road  before  he  reached  Madrid,  and  reported  the  fact  to 
Alberoni,  who  was  considerably  alarmed  by  the  news, 
for  he  knew  aU  about  LouviUe,  the  former  intimacy  between 
him  and  the  King,  and  the  trouble  it  had  cost  Madame  des 
Ursins  and  the  late  Queen  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  im- 
mediately sent  a  courier  to  meet  LouviUe,  with  an  order 
forbidding  him  to  enter  Madrid.  The  courier  missed  him  ; 
but  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  his  arrival  LouviUe 
received  a  letter  from  Grimaldo,  ordering  him,  in  the  King's 
name,  to  return  to  France  without  an  hour's  delay.  He 
repUed  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  also  of  a  commission  for  His  CathoUc  Majesty, 
and  he  could  not  leave  tiU  he  had  deUvered  them.  There- 
upon a  courier  was  at  once  despatched  to  CeUamare,  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  at  Paris,   ordering  him  to  demand 
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LouviUe's  recall,  and  to  state  that  the  King  of  Spain's 
personal  dislike  to  him  was  such  that  neither  he  nor  any 
of  his  Ministers  would  transact  business  with  him. 

The  fatigues  of  the  journey,  followed  by  such  a  reception, 
brought  on  an  attack  of  nephritic  colic,  to  which  Louville 
was  subject.  Alberoni  came  in  person  to  see  him,  and, 
though  informed  of  his  illness,  insisted  on  being  admitted. 
Louville  was  in  a  bath  which  he  had  taken  as  a  remedy, 
but  Alberoni  forced  himself  upon  him.  Nothing  could  be 
more  civil  than  his  words,  but  nothing  more  peremptory 
than  his  message.  He  said  he  regretted  that  he  had  not 
known  of  his  intended  journey  beforehand,  so  that  he  might 
have  had  time  to  overcome  the  King's  reluctance  to  see  him, 
or  at  any  rate  to  obtain  permission  for  him  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  Madrid  ;  as  it  was,  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  he  had 
been  commanded  to  convey  to  him  in  person  the  King's 
express  order  to  leave  the  country  without  a  moment's 
delay.  LouvUle's  illness  was,  however,  so  obviously  genuine 
that  Alberoni  was  forced  to  admit  it  as  an  excuse  ;  but  he 
said  Louville  must  start  directly  he  was  in  a  fit  state  to 
travel.  Louville  remonstrated,  pointing  out  that  he  was 
accredited  as  a  special  envoy  to  convey  a  message  to  the 
King  from  his  nephew,  the  King  of  France,  to  be  deUvered 
in  person  ;  adding  that  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that,  if  His 
Majesty  refused  to  receive  it,  he  would  afterwards  most 
bitterly  regret  it ;  but  he  could  make  no  impression  on 
Alberoni. 

He  remained  five  or  six  days  longer  with  the  Duke  de 
St.  Aignan,  who  used  his  good  offices  as  Ambassador  to 
obtain  an  audience  for  him,  though  rather  sore  at  being 
kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  tenor  of  his  message  ;  but  aU  in 
vain.  One  day  Louville  ventured  to  await  the  passage 
of  the  King  along  a  street,  hoping  that,  if  he  saw  him,  he 
might  express  a  wish  to  receive  him,  in  case  his  arrival 
had  been  concealed  from  him,  as  was  very  probable.  But 
Alberoni  had  foreseen  something  of  the  sort,  and,  though 
LouviUe  did  see  the  King  pass  by,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  attract  his  attention. 

At  last  Grimaldo  brought  him  a  peremptory  order  to 
start  at  once,  telling  the  Duke  de  St.  Aignan  that  the  King 
was  extremely  angry  at  the  delay,  and  he  feared  lest,  if  it 
continued  any  longer,  he  might  do  something  wanting  in 
the  respect  due  to  an  accredited  Minister.     LouvOle  saw 
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that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  an  audience,  and  that  by- 
prolonging  his  stay  he  would  run  the  risk  of  an  act  of  \iolence 
which  might  embroil  the  two  countries  ;  he  took  his  depar- 
ture accordingly.  Alberoni  breathed  again  after  the  fright 
he  had  had ;  he  was  consoled  by  the  reflection  that,  after 
such  a  test  of  his  influence,  he  need  not  fear  lest  any  person 
should  approach  the  King  or  transact  business  with  him 
without  his  sanction.  The  price  which  Spain  had  to  pay 
was  the  final  loss  of  Gibraltar,  for  she  has  never  been  able 
to  regain  it  since  :  a  good  example  of  the  value  of  a  Prime 
Minister. 

Alberoni  conceived  a  violent  hatred  against  the  Regent 
in  consequence  of  LouviUe's  abortive  mission,  which  he 
believed  to  have  been  intended  to  undermine  his  authority. 
He  availed  himself  of  the  treaty  which  was  being  negotiated 
between  France  and  England  to  inspire  the  King  with  the 
very  worst  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  sole 
object,  he  told  him,  was  to  secure  the  Crown  of  France  for 
himself  in  case  the  young  King  should  die  ;  with  this  object, 
he  said,  the  Regent  would  ally  himself  with  anybody,  even 
with  the  Turks,  if  they  would  assist  him  in  his  designs  and 
help  to  prevent  the  King  of  Spain  from  asserting  his  just 
rights.  Not  that  Alberoni  ever  gave  out,  in  so  many  words, 
that  the  King  would  assert  his  rights  in  spite  of  the  renuncia- 
tions ;  but  he  sometimes  told  his  confidential  friends  that 
the  case  was  extremely  delicate  and  required  very  careful 
handhng ;  for  one  thing,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
vent any  such  idea  from  getting  abroad  among  the  Spaniards, 
as  it  might  lead  to  dangerous  discontents  :  for  the  present 
their  Catholic  Majesties  must  conduct  themselves  as  though 
they  never  intended  to  leave  Madrid,  and  await  events  in 
patience.  In  the  meantime  he  thought,  rightly,  that  Spain 
ought  to  be  powerful  at  sea,  and  he  devoted  all  his  attention 
to  restoring  the  Navy.  About  this  time,  after  long  intrigues, 
he  obtained  a  promise  from  the  Pope  of  a  Cardinars  Hat 
at  the  next  vacancy. 


CHAPTER    XXV 
1716 

Argenson  Lieutenant-General  of  Police — Arrest  of  his  detective,  Pomereu, 
by  the  Parliament — The  Regent  orders  his  immediate  releaae— D'Effiat 
appointed  to  the  Comicil  of  Regency — The  Regent's  lavishness — Small- 
pox prevalent — Bonneval — I  prophesy  that  the  Constitution  will  be 
made  a  dogma — My  prediction  is  verified — I  procure  the  Abbey  of 
Andecy  for  the  sister  of  Madame  de  Saint-Simon — Death  of  Voysin — 
Daguesseau  appointed  Chancellor — His  appearance,  character,  and 
defects — Treaty  with  England  signed  at  The  Hague  without  consent 
of  the  Council  of  Regency — The  Marshal  d'Huxelles  objects  and  is 
threatened  with  loss  of  his  post — Holland  included  in  the  Treaty — 
Hard  measure  for  the  Pretender  and  his  followers — The  Abb6  Dubois 
— Marly. 

As  we  have  seen  from  sundry  passages  in  these  Memoirs, 
the  late  King  had  made  of  the  Lieutenant  of  Police  in  Paris 
a  sort  of  confidential  Minister  :  an  inquisitor,  in  fact,  whose 
functions  had  been  greatly  extended  by  the  successors  of 
La  Reynie  in  order  to  facilitate  their  access  to  the  King 
and  so  put  themselves  on  the  road  to  fortune.  The  Regent, 
to  whom  it  was  of  still  greater  importance  to  be  kept  in- 
formed of  all  intrigues,  had  found  this  post  filled  by  Argen- 
son, who  had  gained  his  favour  rather  cheaply  by  some 
civilities  which  he  had  shown  him  in  the  matter  of  the 
Franciscan  friar  arrested  by  M.  de  Chalais.  Argenson,  a 
clever  man,  exercised  his  functions  in  a  very  superior  man- 
ner ;  and  the  Regent  availed  himself  of  his  services  with 
great  confidence. 

The  Parhament,  always  on  the  watch  to  assert  its 
authority,  did  not  suffer  what  is  caUed  the  encroachments  of 
the  Court  very  patiently,  and  was  now  anxious  to  make  up 
for  its  enforced  silence  during  the  late  reign  by  reasserting 
its  rights  over  the  administration  of  the  poUce.  The 
Lieutenant  of  Police  is  in  fact  responsible  to  the  Parhament ; 
BO  much  so  that  at  a  public  audience  he  has  to  receive  its 
orders,  standing  bareheaded  at  the  bar,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  First-President,  who  addresses  him  simply  by  his  name, 
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without  the  prefix  of  Monsieur  or  Maitre,  even  when  he 
happens  to  be  a  Gonseiller  d'etat.  The  Parliament,  then, 
sought  an  opportunity  to  startle  the  public  by  a  display  of 
its  power  ;  to  humiliate  d'Argenson,  whom  it  had  always 
hated  under  the  late  King,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
the  Regent  a  rap  over  the  knuckles. 

Argenson  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  a  man  named 
Pomereu,  a  clever  and  intelligent  rascal,  as  a  detective ; 
and  sometimes  to  arrest  people  and  keep  them  prisoners  in 
his  own  house.  It  occurred  to  the  Parhament  that,  by  having 
this  man  arrested  on  some  pretext,  they  might  get  hold  of 
one  end  of  a  clue  leading  to  the  discovery  of  a  good  many 
curious  secrets,  which  would  give  them  a  plausible  pretext 
for  carrying  out  their  design  under  colour  of  zeal  for  the 
protection  of  the  pubhc  against  secret  arrest  and  con- 
demnation. They  used  as  their  instrument  the  judicial 
commission  which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
malpractices  of  financiers,  consisting  of  members  of  their 
own  body ;  and  the  proceedings  were  kept  so  secret  that 
nothing  was  known  of  them  till  it  was  announced  that,  by 
order  of  this  commission,  Pomereu  had  been  lodged  in  the 
prison  of  the  Conciergerie,  which  is  also  that  of  the  Par- 
liament. 

Argenson  went  at  once  to  the  Regent,  who  immediately 
sent  a  lettre-de-cachet  for  the  release  of  the  prisoner,  accom- 
panied by  a  body  of  soldiers  with  orders  to  break  open  the 
prison  if  the  jailer  offered- the  shghtest  opposition  ;  which, 
however,  he  did  not.  The  order  was  executed  so  promptly 
that  Pomereu  was  not  in  prison  for  an  hour,  and  those 
who  had  sent  him  there  had  not  time  to  get  hold  of  a  coffer 
full  of  papers  which  had  been  transported  with  him  to  the 
Conciergerie  :  these  were  brought  back,  and  at  the  same 
time  everything  which  could  throw  a  light  on  the  matters 
in  which  Pomereu  had  been  concerned  was  carefully  con- 
cealed. 

The  rage  of  the  Parhament  may  be  imagined  at  seeing 
a  prey  from  which  they  hoped  such  great  things  so  suddenly 
and  boldly  snatched  from  them  ;  and  they  did  all  they  could 
to  arouse  public  indignation  at  what  they  called  an  inter- 
ference with  justice.  The  judicial  commission  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Regent,  who  with  the  utmost  gravity 
gave  them  leave  to  recapture  their  prisoner,  but  said  not  a 
word  about  his  release.     Pomereu  was  stiU  in  Paris,  but 
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in  a  place  where  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  deputies  saw 
that  the  Regent  was  laughing  at  them  ;  and  the  Commission 
refused  to  hold  any  more  meetings  ;  they  hoped  to  embarrass 
him,  but  it  would  have  been  at  their  own  expense.  They 
held  out  only  for  a  day  or  two  ;  the  Duke  de  NoaiUes  went 
to  talk  to  them ;  they  soon  perceived  that  if  they  were 
obstinate  their  services  would  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
inquiry  into  the  doings  of  the  financiers  carried  on  by  other 
means.  They  returned  to  their  work  ;  and  the  Parliament 
had  to  be  content  with  having  shown  its  teeth,  and  demon- 
strated both  its  ill-wiU  and  its  impotence. 

D'Effiat,  who  had  at  first  been  highly  dehghted  at  having 
anything  to  do  with  public  affairs,  now  discovered  that  the 
Vice-Presidency  of  the  CouncU  of  Finance  was  beneath  his 
merit,  and  asked  for  the  lowest  seat  in  the  Council  of  Re- 
gency. The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  so  deplorably  weak  as 
to  grant  his  request,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  good  friends  M. 
du  Maine,  Marshal  de  ViUeroy,  and  the  Chancellor. 

That  Prince's  lavishness  might  really  be  called  a  diar- 
rhoea. He  granted  the  honours  of  the  Louvre  to  Dangeau 
and  Madame  de  Mailly  for  their  lives ;  for  they  had  lost 
them  with  their  offices  of  Chevalier  d'honneur  and  Lady-in- 
Waiting  through  the  death  of  the  last  Dauphiness.  These 
"  honours  of  the  Louvre  "  are  nothing  but  the  privilege  of 
entering  the  private  court  in  a  carriage  or  a  chair  carried 
by  men  in  hvery  :  a  privilege  usually  reserved  for  Dukes 
and  Duchesses.  It  was  a  favour  not  likely  to  be  of  much 
use  to  the  two  recipients,  for  Dangeau  was  in  extreme  old 
age,  and  hardly  ever  went  out ;  and  Madame  de  Mailly 
had  retired  to  Picardy,  not  to  emerge  thence  till  she  was 
appointed  Lady-in-Waiting  to  the  Queen,  much  to  her 
astonishment.  StUl,  it  was  a  favour  which  they  did  not 
deserve  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  for  they  had  both  been 
very  hostile  to  him.  Dangeau,  in  spite  of  his  usual  insipid 
caution,  cannot  restrain  himself  on  this  subject  in  the  sort 
of  gazette  which  he  left  behind  him,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
elsewhere.  He  had  never  been  behind  the  scenes,  but  all 
the  society  he  frequented  at  Court  was  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  day.  His 
servile  attachment  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Madame  de 
Mailly's  affection  for  her  aunt  had  made  them  both  espouse 
her  aversions,  and  they  never  got  over  them  afterwards. 

SmaU-pox  made  great  ravages  among  old  and  young  all 
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this  year  ;  among  its  victims  were  Madame  d'Armenonville 
and  the  young  Duchess  de  Richelieu,  only  daughter  of  M.  de 
Noailles,  the  Cardinal's  brother.  She  was  a  virtuous  and 
witty  person,  but  her  fashionable  husband  did  not  make 
her  happy. 

Biron,  who  had  enrolled  himself  among  the  roues,  and 
supped  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  nearly  every  night,  ob- 
tained from  him  a  strange  favour,  which  set  a  very  bad 
example.  We  have  seen,  in  its  proper  place,  Bonneval's 
desertion  to  the  enemy  while  commanding  a  regiment  in 
Italy,  and  its  infamous  cause.  He  was  a  man  of  quality, 
very  clever,  with  easy  manners  and  plenty  to  say  for  him- 
self ;  with  some  capacity  in  his  profession  ;  very  debauched, 
very  irreligious,  and  much  given  to  piUage  ;  but  that  is  no 
great  reproach  in  the  opinion  of  the  Germans.  With  such 
talents  he  soon  became  a  favourite  with  Prince  Eugene, 
and  was  given  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  in  the  Imperial 
Army.  Whether  he  wished  to  clear  his  character,  or  to  play 
spy,  or  whether  he  simply  wished  to  revisit  his  country, 
I  do  not  know,  but  he  applied  to  have  his  sentence  cancelled 
and  to  be  allowed  to  return. 

Biron  profited  by  the  occasion  to  make  him  marry  one ' 
of  his  daughters  without  a  dowry,  to  which  he  consented 
in  order  to  obtain  Biron's  assistance.  The  reversal  of  the 
sentence  was  promised,  the  marriage  arranged,  and  Bonne- 
val,  with  three  months'  leave  of  absence  from  the  Emperor, 
arrived  to  consummate  the  two  affairs.  Nevertheless,  the 
Regent  wished  to  have  the  assent  of  the  Council  of  Regency. 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  give  it ;  I  spoke  at  some  length, 
giving  my  reasons  why  a  crime  of  this  sort  should  never  be 
condoned.  I  was  not  the  only  member  of  that  opinion,  but 
on  the  whole  there  was  little  opposition ;  Bonneval's  sentence 
was  cancelled,  and  he  saw  the  King,  the  Regent,  and  every- 
body. Biron  brought  him  to  my  house,  and  I  never  saw 
a  man  more  unembarrassed.  The  wedding  took  place  at 
M.  de  Lausun's  house.  Ten  days  or  so  later  Bonneval 
returned  to  Vienna,  leaving  his  wife  behind  him ;  and  he 
never  saw  her  again.     The  rest  of  his  extraordinary  career ' 

1  He  had  twenty-six  children  ! 

*  Having  quarrelled  with  Prince  Eugene,  he  took  refuge  in  Turkey, 
became  a  Mahomedan,  and  was  given  a  high  command  in  the  Turkish 
Array.  He  died  in  1747,  when  on  the  point  of  escaping  from  Turkey  and 
seeking  an  asylum  at  Rome.  Sainte-Beuve  has  an  interesting  article 
about  him  ("  Causeries  du  Lundi,"  March  22nd,  1852). 
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is  well-known  ;  I  may  have  occasion  to  mention  him  again. 

The  New  Year  began  with  an  assembly  of  the  Order,  at 
which  the  King  was  present,  held  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring the  Order  on  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  was  unwilling  to 
wait  till  our  King  was  crowned  and  consecrated,  and  able 
to  preside  over  a  regular  Chapter  of  the  Order.  The  King 
of  Spain  never  ceased  to  contemplate  the  possibihty  of  his 
return  to  France,  and  was  careful  to  maintain  the  arrange- 
ment made  by  the  late  King,  according  to  which  his  sons 
were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Sons  of  France, 
though  in  reality  only  Grandsons. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  January  some  question  relating 
to  the  Constitution  came  before  the  Council  of  Regency, 
and  I  had  a  warm  dispute  with  the  Bishop  of  Troyes,  who 
always  took  a  leading  part  in  supporting  the  pretensions  of 
Rome ;  by  way  of  penance,  I  suppose,  for  having  opposed 
them  all  his  life  previously.  I  told  him  bluntly  that  I  had 
no  doubt  we  should  before  long  see  the  acceptance  of  the 
Constitution  become  a  dogma  and  an  article  of  faith. 
Thereupon  the  Bishop  grew  angry  and  said  I  was  exagger- 
ating as  usual ;  nobody  at  Rome  had  ever  dreamt  of  such 
a  thing  ;  and  even  Cardinal  Tolomei,  a  thorough  Jesuit,  had 
laughed  at  the  idea  when  it  was  hinted  at  in  his  presence. 
I  let  him  scold  away  till  he  had  finished ;  then,  looking 
round  the  Council,  I  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  bear 
in  mind  my  prediction,  and  all  that  the  Bishop  of  Troyes 
has  said  in  reply ;  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reminding 
you  of  it  when  it  has  come  to  pass,  which  it  will  before  very 
long." 

I  had  not  to  wait  six  months  for  its  fulfilment ;  aU  the 
leading  advocates  of  the  Constitution  began  to  assert,  in 
speeches  and  pamphlets,  that  its  acceptance  ought  to  be 
declared  a  dogma  and  rule  of  faith,  and  before  long  this  pre- 
tension was  carried  to  the  pitch  at  which  we  now  see  it. 
As  soon  as  this  opinion  was  proclaimed  openly  by  persons 
in  authority,  I  did  not  fail  to  remind  the  Council  of  the 
previous  scene.  Turning  to  the  Bishop  of  Troyes,  I  said, 
with  a  bitter  smile  :  "  Perhaps,  sir,  you  will  believe  me 
another  time  ;  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  this  is  only  the 
beginning ;  we  shall  see  much  worse  things  hereafter  !  " 
He  looked  down,  grew  fiery  red,  but  made  no  reply.  These 
two  scenes  caused  a  good  deal  of  talk  ;  for,  as  they  had 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  business  of  the  Council,  there  was  no 
reason  for  observing  secrecy,  and  other  members  besides 
myself  spoke  about  them  freely.  The  Regent  was  not  dis- 
pleased ;  he  affected  to  agree  with  the  Bishop  that  I  ex- 
aggerated matters,  and  showed  much  surprise,  feigned  or 
real,  when  my  prediction  came  true. 

Cardinal  de  NoaiUes  had  frequent  interviews  with  him  at 
this  time ;  he  was  obhged  for  that  reason  to  leave  the 
Archiepiscopal  residence,  because  there  was  a  case  of  small- 
pox there,  and,  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans  saw  the  King  nearly 
every  day,  he  would  not  run  any  risks  of  carrying  the  infec- 
tion. So  the  Cardinal  accepted  the  loan  of  a  fine  house 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  from  his  sister-in-law,  the 
Duchess  de  Richelieu  ;  and  here  he  asked  me  to  meet 
Daguesseau,  the  Procureur-General,  in  order  that  he  might 
read  me  a  memorial  which  he  had  drawn  up  on  the  subject 
of  the  Constitution.  I  did  not  much  like  it,  for  a  coolness 
had  arisen  between  Daguesseau  and  myself  on  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament ;  however,  I  went, 
and  I  was  delighted  with  his  paper,  the  reading  of  which 
occupied  two  hours.  It  was  admirably  written,  setting 
forth  the  objections  to  accepting  a  BuU  so  contrary  to  aU 
French  usages  and  to  the  liberties  of  the  GaUican  Church 
in  plain  but  eloquent  language ;  its  reasoning  was  clear 
and  learned  ;  and  the  writer  never  once  exceeded  the  limits 
imposed  by  the  undoubted  primacy  of  Rome  over  other 
Churches  and  the  personal  respect  due  to  the  Pope  himself. 
His  final  conclusion  was  that  the  BuU  should  be  returned  to 
him  with  an  expression  of  regret  that  all  efforts  to  discover 
a  compromise  under  which  it  could  be  accepted  should  have 
failed ;  efforts  dictated  solely  by  a  desire  to  show  respect 
and  good-wiU  to  the  Pope  and  the  Holy  See.  Cardinal  de 
NoaiUes  was  equaUy  satisfied  with  it,  and  we  discussed  the 
subject  for  some  time  before  we  separated.  Unfortunately, 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  reUgion  and  truth  was  not  the  prevaUing 
motive  of  the  ambitious  persons  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  who 
had  stirred  up  this  unfortunate  affair,  and  who  have  since 
carried  it  to  the  pitch  at  which  we  now  see  it. 

About  this  time  I  procured  the  Uttle  Abbey  of  Andecy 
for  a  sister  of  Madame  de  Saint-Simon,  a  nun  at  Conflans 
near  Paris,  a  very  saintly  person,  but  not  qualified  to  rule 
over  a  larger  community.  When  I  went  to  announce  her 
appointment  to  her  she  fainted,  and  was  with  the  greatest 
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difficulty  induced  to  accept  it ;  indeed  she  was  so  much 
upset  by  it  that  she  had  a  long  illness  in  consequence.  Nuns 
who  become  Abbesses  in  this  spirit  are  rare. 

The  Abbe  de  Saillant  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age, 
a  worthy  man  if  he  had  had  decent  morals.  His  debauchery 
and  wit  had  procured  him  some  influential  friends,  Marshal 
de  Luxembourg  among  others,  who  had  obtained  for  him  some 
abbeys  ;  including  that  of  Senlis,  which  was  rather  lucrative. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  I  was  lodging  in  a  house  belonging 
to  the  Jacobins,  which  commanded  a  view  of  their  garden  ; 
the  house  opposite  was  occupied  by  Fourilles,  formerly  a 
captain  in  the  Guards,  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  who  was 
bhnd,  and  had  retired  from  the  service  with  a  red  ribbon. 
Every  day  I  saw  him  being  led  about  the  garden  by  his 
son,  who  read  to  him  as  they  walked ;  the  son  was  an  Abbe, 
but  had  not  taken  Orders  and  held  no  benefices.  This 
filial  assiduity  touched  me,  and  I  made  inquiries  about  the 
young  man.  I  heard  a  good  report  of  him,  and  learnt  that 
he  never  left  his  father,  to  whom  he  read  nearly  all  day 
long.  I  did  not  know  them  at  all,  nor  any  of  their  relations ; 
but  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  secure  the  abbey  of  Senlis 
for  this  good  son,  and  asked  it  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to 
whom  I  told  the  story.  He  granted  my  request  at  once. 
I  never  saw  people  more  astonished  than  they  were  when  I 
went  to  tell  them  the  news.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  me 
to  be  the  means  of  rewarding  this  fihal  piety ;  and  my 
happiness  was  increased  by  their  gratitude  and  by  the 
Abbe's  subsequent  good  conduct. 

On  the  eve  of  Candlemas  Day,  as  we  were  supping  quietly 
with  Louville,  a  servant  came  in  and  whispered  something 
to  St.  Contest,  a  Conseiller  d'Etat,  who  instantly  rose  and  left 
the  room.  He  came  back  after  a  short  absence,  looking 
much  preoccupied  ;  when  supper  was  over,  and  we  were  all 
sitting  round  the  fire,  he  told  us  the  news  :  the  Chancellor, 
Voysin,  had  fallen  down  in  an  apoplectic  fit  and  was  not 
expected  to  live  two  hours.  St.  Contest  was  related  to  the 
Procureur-General,  Daguesseau,  and  at  once  formed  hopes 
that  he  might  be  Voysin's  successor ;  he  went  to  him  very 
early  next  morning  and  made  him  get  up,  but  Daguesseau 
thought  so  little  of  his  prospect  of  obtaining  this  high  ap- 
pointment that  he  gave  himself  no  concern  whatever ;  he 
quietly  dressed  and  went  with  his  wife  to  High  Mass  at 
their  parish  chiirch. 
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The  Duke  de  Noailles  heard  the  news  in  the  night  or 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  would  not  lose  such  a  chance 
of  advancing  himseK  on  the  road  to  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister,  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  He  saw  that  he  could 
not  have  a  more  useful  Chancellor  than  Daguesseau,  who 
had  long  been  his  friend ;  he  flattered  himself  that  this 
gentle,  retiring  spirit,  bewildered  amidst  intrigues  and 
cabals,  would  gladly  yield  itself  to  the  guidance  of  such  a 
man  as  himself.  Full  of  this  notion,  which  indeed  turned  out 
as  he  anticipated,  he  went  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  found 
him  just  out  of  bed,  on  his  way  to  his  close-stool,  his  stomach 
deranged  and  his  head  all  confused  by  sleep  and  by  his 
heavy  supper  of  the  previous  evening.  This  was  his  condi- 
tion every  morning  for  some  time  after  he  rose.  The  Duke 
de  Noailles  sent  away  the  few  servants  in  attendance,  an- 
nounced the  death  of  the  Chancellor,  and  at  once  obtained 
the  appointment  for  Daguesseau,  who  was  immediately 
summoned  to  the  Palais-Royal.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
received  him  with  the  complimentary  speeches  usual  on 
such  occasions,  and,  with  the  box  containing  the  Seals  borne 
in  front  of  him,  took  him  off  in  his  carriage  to  the  Tuileries. 
There  he  presented  him  to  the  King  with  an  eulogistic 
speech,  and  handed  him  the  Seals  ;  the  King  laying  his 
hand  on  the  box  as  he  did  so,  to  show  that  they  came 
from  him. 

Daguesseau  shrank  modestly  from  congratulations ;  indeed, 
he  was  so  much  taken  by  surprise  that  he  hardly  knew  what 
he  was  doing,  and  only  came  to  himseK  as  he  was  going 
with  the  Seals  in  his  carriage  to  his  own  house.  There, 
after  enduring  the  first  voUey  of  compHments,  he  went  up- 
stairs to  see  his  brother,  a  kind  of  voluptuous  philosopher, 
very  clever  and  weU-informed,  but  extremely  eccentric, 
whom  he  found  in  his  dressing-gown,  smoking  in  front  of  his 
fire.  "  Brother,"  he  said,  "  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that 
I  am  appointed  Chancellor."  "  Chancellor  !  "  said  the 
other,  "  why,  what  have  you  done  with  the  old  one  ?  " 
"  He  died  suddenly  last  night,"  said  Daguesseau.  "  Oh ! 
well,"  said  the  brother,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it ;  I 
would  rather  you  were  Chancellor  than  I !  "  That  was  aU  the 
congratulation  he  got  out  of  him.  The  Duke  de  Noailles 
received  a  good  many  congratulations  ;  for  it  was  clear 
that  the  appointment  was  his  work,  and  he  was  not  sorry 
that  the  fact  should  be  known. 
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I  heard  the  news  in  the  morning,  and  after  dinner  went 
to  the  Palais-Royal,  where  I  found  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
sitting  by  the  Duchess's  bedside,  for  she  was  su£Fering  from 
headache.  He  began  at  once  to  talk  of  the  event  of  the 
day.  As  the  thing  was  settled  I  followed  my  usual  practice 
of  not  raising  futile  objections.  I  told  him  he  could  not 
have  found  a  more  learned,  eloquent,  or  honest  magistrate 
to  fill  this  high  position,  nor  one  whose  elevation  would  be 
received  with  more  general  approval.  I  would  merely  re- 
mark that  some  people  might  object  to  the  appointment  of 
so  young  a  man,  as  barring  their  own  road  to  promotion ; 
and  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  Daguesseau  would  forget 
the  prejudices  he  had  imbibed  during  a  hfe  spent  wholly  in 
the  Parhament,  and  remember  only  his  gratitude  and  the 
duties  of  his  new  position. 

The  Regent's  satisfaction  with  his  choice  had  been  raised 
to  such  a  degree  by  the  general  applause  that  he  did  not  at 
once  perceive  the  force  of  my  last  remark,  but  he  had 
good  reason  afterwards  to  remember  what  I  had  said.  He 
asked  me  rather  uneasily  on  what  terms  I  was  with  the  new 
Chancellor.  I  reminded  him  that  before  the  late  King's 
death  I  had  often  urged  him  to  take  the  Seals  from  Voysin 
and  give  them  to  Daguesseau's  father,  that  the  son's  plead- 
ing on  our  behalf  in  our  lawsuit  with  M.  de  Luxembourg  had 
won  my  affection  and  esteem ;  that  it  was  true  a  coolness 
had  since  sprung  up  between  us,  caused  by  his  conduct  in 
the  affair  of  the  cap,  but,  trusting  that  he  would  now  cast 
off  his  old  prejudices  and  remember  only  that  he  was  Chan- 
cellor of  lYance,  I  should,  for  the  sake  of  pubhc  affairs, 
forget  the  past  and  meet  him  simply  on  that  footing  ; 
adding  that  I  would  go  and  offer  my  congratulations  that 
very  day.  I  did  so,  to  the  great  pleasure,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  and  the  new  Chancellor  was 
deeply  touched. 

A  Chancellor  ought  to  be  a  prominent  figure ;  under  a 
Regency  he  cannot  help  being  so.  Daguesseau  has  been  one 
for  so  long,  and  has  had  so  many  ups  and  downs  of  fortune 
in  that  high  position,  that  I  intend  to  break  my  usual  rule 
of  not  speaking  at  length  about  persons  who  are  stiU  aUve. 
He  was  bom  in  1668,  and  had  not  completed  his  fiftieth 
year  when  he  became  Chancellor.  In  person  he  was  of 
medium  height,  stout,  with  an  agreeable,  clever  face,  though 
one  eye  was  smaller  than  the  other.     His  mind,  naturally 
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active  and  penetrating,  had  been  polished  by  study  and 
reading  ;  he  had  the  gravity  becoming  a  magistrate ;  his 
piety  was  sincere  and  his  morals  irreproachable.  Yet  he 
was  easy  of  access,  gentle  and  sympathetic  in  his  manner, 
and  in  private  hfe  of  a  cheerful  wit  which  never  hurt  the 
feehngs  of  any  one ;  extremely  temperate  in  his  habits, 
absolutely  devoid  of  pride  or  avarice ;  naturally  rather 
inchned  to  indolence,  which  had  the  effect  of  making  him 
rather  slow. 

Who  would  not  have  thought  that  a  magistrate  adorned 
with  such  virtues  and  talents,  with  his  eloquence,  extensive 
reading,  and  tenacious  memory,  would  prove  the  greatest 
Chancellor  we  have  seen  for  several  centuries  ?  It  is  true 
that  he  would  have  made  an  incomparable  First-President ; 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that,  as  Chancellor,  he  gave  reason 
to  regret  even  such  of  his  predecessors  as  Haligre  and  Bou- 
cherat.  This  is  a  paradox  not  easily  explained,  but  its  truth 
is  clearly  demonstrated  by  his  thirty  years'  Chancellorship. 
The  fact  is  that  his  good  qualities  were  marred  by  defects 
which  remained  concealed  during  the  first  part  of  his 
career,  and  only  came  to  Hght  after  he  had  become  Chan- 
cellor. 

His  experience  had  been  confined  solely  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  had  imbibed  the  maxims  and  pretensions  of 
that  body  to  such  a  degree  that  he  regarded  it  with  a  venera- 
tion exceeding  that  which  the  Enghsh  feel  for  their  own 
Parliament,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  ours  except 
the  name.  I  do  not  exaggerate  in  saying  that  he  felt  the 
same  respect  for  anything  emanating  from  that  assembly 
as  a  good  Catholic  feels  for  a  decision  on  a  question  of  faith 
by  an  CEcumenical  Council.  This  bhnd  adoration  led  him 
astray  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  always 
biassed  in  favour  of  the  Parhament  in  all  its  encroachments 
on  the  royal  authority ;  whereas  he  was  bound  by  his 
ofiice,  as  its  moderator  and  the  King's  mouthpiece  with 
regard  to  it,  to  repress  such  encroachments  with  the  utmost 
firmness.  With  his  sense  of  equity  and  enlightened  mind, 
he  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  Parhament  was  often 
in  the  wrong,  but  to  keep  it  within  bounds  was  altogether 
beyond  him. 

Another  inconvenience  was  that  he  extended  his  respect 
for  the  Parliament  as  a  body  to  every  man  of  the  gown, 
even  down  to  the  very  humblest.    According  to  his  ideas 
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every  man  wearing  a  gown  was  entitled  to  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  respect,  no  matter  what  he  did  ;  and  complaints 
ought  to  be  brought  against  him  only  in  the  last  extremity. 
When  such  complaints  were  brought  before  him  he  listened 
to  them  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and,  unless  they  were 
supported  by  overwhelming  evidence,  he  dismissed  them 
with  heavy  costs  against  the  plaintiff.  Even  when  forced 
to  admit  their  justice  he  did  his  best  to  save  the  honour 
of  the  .gown,  just  as  if  the  whole  profession  was  dishonoured 
because  a  rascal  had  purchased  some  office  giving  him  the 
right  to  wear  one.  Then  he  would  propose  compromises, 
or  would  resort  to  long  delays  which  were  really  equivalent 
to  a  denial  of  justice  ;  but  in  the  end  the  man  of  the  gown 
was  always  allowed  to  get  off  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

He  could  not  conceive  how  any  one  could  be  so  audacious 
as  to  think  of  reversing  a  decision  given  by  the  ParMament, 
and  never  allowed  a  case  to  go  before  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
or  the  Council,  if  he  could  possibly  avoid  it.  If,  in  spite  of 
all  his  efforts  and  wilful  delays,  the  case  was  reconsidered 
and  the  decision  of  the  Parliament  shown  to  be  wrong,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  the  blasphemy  of  pronouncing 
it  to  be  reversed  ;  he  had  recourse  to  a  formula  invented  by 
himself,  declaring  that  it  should  be  considered  never  to 
have  been  given ;  and  he  could  not  even  do  this  without 
many  groans  and  an  apologetic  speech. 

His  long  practice  as  Advocate-General  and  Procureur- 
General  had  spoilt  him  for  his  new  position.  It  is  the  duty 
of  those  officers  to  sum  up  the  arguments  of  each  party  to  a 
cause,  stating  them  as  clearly  and  impartially  as  possible 
for  the  information  of  the  Judge,  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
their  own  opinion  in  doubt  tUl  the  very  end  of  their  speeches. 
This  habit  of  weighing  the  most  contrary  arguments  with 
scrupulous  exactitude  had  the  effect  of  making  Daguesseau 
slow  and  hesitating  ;  he  hated  making  up  his  mind,  and 
indeed  never  did  so  unless  forced  by  a  fixed  limit  of  time ; 
when  obliged  to  give  a  decision  he  suffered  hke  a  woman  in 
travail ;  and  woe  to  those  interested  in  it !  they  never  knew 
till  the  last  moment  what  to  expect.  For  instance,  when 
an  affair  had  to  be  decided  in  the  Council  on  a  certain  day, 
he  wavered  between  two  opinions  tiU  the  very  moment 
when  he  had  to  speak  ;  up  to  that  time  he  was,  in  perfect 
good  faith,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other ;  and  his 
final  decision  was  given  on  the  side  which  happened  to  be 
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uppermost  in  his  mind  at  the  time.     I  shall  have,  later  on, 
to  give  a  curious  example  of  this  pecuharity. 

This  is  a  long  description,  but  I  must  add  one  final  touch. 
The  elder  Duke  de  Grammont,  who  had  a  good  deal  of  wit, 
told  me  that  he  once  asked  Daguesseau  whether,  with  his 
vast  experience  of  the  chicanery  which  made  lawsuits  so 
lengthy  and  expensive,  he  had  not,  since  his  appointment 
as  Chancellor,  thought  of  some  reform  which  would  expedite 
them  and  put  a  stop  to  the  rascality  of  lawyers.  The  Chan- 
cellor replied  that  he  had  meditated  such  a  reform  and  had 
indeed  begun  to  draw  up  a  scheme ;  but  when  he  reflected 
on  the  number  of  advocates,  attorneys,  and  ushers  who  would 
be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  it  he  was  filled  with  com- 
passion, and  the  pen  had  dropped  from  his  hand.  He 
might  just  as  well  have  said  that  there  ought  to  be  no  police 
to  interfere  with  thieves  in  their  occupation  and  bring  them 
to  trial ;  for  the  number  of  thieves  must  exceed  even  that 
of  lawyers.  But  the  fact  is,  it  is  from  the  multiplicity  and 
duration  of  lawsuits  that  men  of  the  gown  derive  all  their 
influence  and  aU  their  profits ;  therefore,  according  to 
Daguesseau,  lawsuits  must  be  allowed  to  multiply  and 
drag  on  without  interference. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  his  character  ;  but  I 
think  it  is  interesting  to  show  how  it  is  that  a  man  of  such 
talents,  reputation,  and  uprightness  of  character  has  con- 
trived, when  taken  out  of  his  proper  sphere,  to  render  his 
talents  worse  than  useless,  to  cause  even  his  integrity  to 
be  suspected,  to  lose  all  his  reputation,  and  to  become  the 
plaything  of  fortune. 

A  treaty  between  France  and  England  had  been  signed 
at  The  Hague  ;  it  was  kept  secret  for  a  time  in  hopes  that 
Holland  would  join  in  it,  but  the  secret  could  no  longer  be 
confined  to  the  Regent  and  his  intimate  advisers  ;  it  must 
be  communicated  to  the  Council  of  Regency ;  and,  before 
that,  to  Marshal  Huxelles,  who,  as  President  of  the  Council 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  would  have  to  sign  the  treaty  and  forward 
the  ratification.  This  treaty  was  the  work  of  the  Abbe 
Dubois,  and  his  first  step  on  the  road  to  fortune.  Huxelles, 
always  a  jealous  man,  was  furious  at  seeing  Dubois  sent  to 
negotiate  at  Hanover  and  The  Hague  without  his  knowing 
what  was  going  on ;  at  the  first  word  which  the  Regent 
said  to  him  about  the  treaty  he  became  very  angry,  and  if 
he  hstened  at  all  it  was  only  to  contradict.     The  Regent 
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tried  to  smooth  him  down ;  he  did  nothing  but  bow,  and 
went  off  to  sulk  at  his  own  house.  In  vain  the  Regent  sent 
for  him  again ;  Huxelles,  silent  and  respectful,  would  only 
reply  by  bows  ;  and,  when  asked  point-blank  for  his  signa- 
ture, begged  to  be  excused  from  signing  a  treaty  which  he 
had  never  heard  of  tiU  it  had  been  completed  at  The  Hague. 
The  Regent  did  all  in  his  power  to  moUify  him ;  excuses, 
arguments,  blandishments  were  all  useless,  and  HuxeUes 
returned  to  his  house. 

D'Effiat  was  sent  to  him,  and  came  back  with  the  reply 
that  the  Marshal  would  sooner  cut  off  his  right  hand  than 
sign  the  treaty.  The  Regent,  driven  beyond  endurance,  for 
the  news  that  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  was  beginning  to 
transpire,  took  a  resolution  very  foreign  to  his  usual  weak- 
ness :  he  sent  d'Antin  to  Huxelles  to  give  him  his  choice 
between  signing  and  immediate  dismissal  from  his  office, 
which  the  Regent  said  he  would  give  to  somebody  of  a  more 
accommodating  disposition.  O  la  grande  puissance  de 
Vorvietan  !  This  virtuous  citizen,  this  firm  and  courageous 
Minister,  who  had  declared  not  two  days  before  that  rather 
than  sign  he  would  lose  his  right  hand,  no  sooner  heard  this 
threat,  which  he  saw  was  made  in  earnest,  than  he  bowed 
his  head  under  the  great  hat  which  he  always  wore,  and 
signed  the  treaty  without  another  word !  AU  this  took  up 
so  much  time  that  the  principal  members  of  the  Council  of 
Regency  necessarily  became  aware  that  something  was 
going  on ;  Marshal  de  ViUeroy  spoke  to  me  about  it,  very 
angry  at  having  been  kept  in  the  dark  ;  and,  though  I  would 
not  make  common  cause  with  a  man  so  badly  disposed 
towards  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  I  did  not  conceal  that  I  had 
known  no  more  about  the  treaty  than  he  had.  Dubois 
distrusted  me  on  the  subject  of  England,  and  had  taken 
precautions  against  the  Regent's  confidence  in  me ;  that 
Prince  had  not  mentioned  the  treaty  to  me,  nor  had  I 
spoken  to  him  on  the  subject  since  I  found  out  that  there 
was  one. 

Huxelles'  signature  having  been  obtained,  the  question 
was  how  to  obtain  the  Council's  approval  of  the  treaty. 
The  members  were  not  pleased  with  their  treatment,  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  afraid  lest  there  might  be  some 
opposition.  Accordingly  he  spent  the  morning  of  the  day 
on  which  the  Council  was  to  meet  in  seeing  the  members 
separately,  explaining  his  reasons  for  making  the  treaty  and 
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its  provisions,  apologising  for  his  secrecy;  in  cajoling  them, 
in  short,  and  mollifying  their  resentment.  I  was  sent  for 
among  the  rest,  and  found  him  alone  in  his  business-room. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  said  with  a  rather  embarrassed 
smile  :  "  Now  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  make  a  fuss  about 
this  treaty  with  England  which  is  to  be  discussed  in  the 
Council  1  "  I  rephed  that  I  had  heard  from  the  common 
gossip  of  the  town  that  a  treaty  had  been  concluded,  but 
of  course  I  knew  nothing  of  its  provisions,  since  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  teU  me  anything,  and  consequently  I  was  not 
in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other.  To 
do  so,  I  added,  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  the  treaty 
at  leisure,  for  what  he  could  tell  me  in  a  hasty  conversation 
was  not  sufficient ;  I  should  therefore  content  myself  with 
supporting  him  by  a  silent  vote,  relying  on  his  knowledge 
of  the  facts  and  leaving  the  responsibility  to  him.  He 
seemed  considerably  relieved  on  hearing  this  reply. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  I  had  strongly  opposed 
measures  which  he  desired  the  Council  to  pass.  One  day, 
when  I  had  carried  the  Council  with  me  in  rejecting  some- 
thing which  he  had  proposed,  I  went  to  see  him  in  the  after- 
noon, and  found  him  alone.  "  What  a  headstrong  fellow 
you  are  !  "  he  exclaimed  as  soon  as  he  saw  me.  "What 
do  you  mean  by  throwing  out  this  business  just  when  I 
thought  it  was  all  settled  ?  "  "I  am  very  sorry.  Sir,"  I 
said,  "but  not  one  of  your  arguments  in  favour  of  your 
proposal  was  worth  a  button  !  "  "  You  need  not  tell  me 
that,"  he  said.  "  I  know  it  as  weU  as  you  do ;  but  the  fact 
is,  I  could  not  explain  my  real  reason  to  all  those  people  "  : 
and  thereupon  he  proceeded  to  tell  me  what  they  were. 
"  WeU,  Sir,"  I  said,  "  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  very  sorry ; 
if  I  had  known  your  good  arguments  I  would  have  contented 
myself  with  your  bad  ones.  Another  time,  be  so  kind  as  to 
explain  them  to  me  beforehand ;  for,  with  aU  my  attachment 
to  your  person,  when  I  am  once  in  my  place  in  the  CouncU 
I  must  speak  and  vote  according  to  my  conscience.  So, 
in  future,  if  you  do  not  think  fit  to  explain  your  real  reasons, 
let  me  hear  them  in  advance  ;  then,  if  I  think  them  good,  I 
will  back  you  up  ;  or,  if  not,  I  will  teU  you  so  candidly.  You 
have  the  right  to  appoint  any  one  you  please  to  the  Council 
of  Regency,  or  to  cancel  appointments  if  you  think  proper  ; 
of  course  that  includes  the  right  to  exclude  a  member  for 
one  or  more  sittings.     If  you  have  set  your  heart  on  passing 
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any  measure  which  I  cannot  approve  after  hearing  your 
reasons,  tell  me  to  abstain  from  going  to  the  Council  when 
it  is  to  be  discussed.  So  far  from  feeling  hurt,  I  will  invent 
some  pretext  for  staying  away,  so  that  it  shall  not  appear  to 
be  your  doing  ;  and  I  will  promise  not  to  use  any  influence 
with  other  members  against  your  proposal."  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  thanked  me  warmly  for  this  suggestion ;  he  said 
it  was  that  of  an  honourable  man  and  a  true  friend,  and, 
since  I  was  so  kind  as  to  make  the  offer,  he  would  avail 
himself  of  it.  He  did  so  sometimes,  as  we  shall  see,  but 
not  on  this  occasion ;  he  thought  my  absence  would  be 
too  marked,  and  contented  himself  with  my  promise  to 
support  the  treaty. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Council  assembled,  and  all  eyes  were 
turned  on  Marshal  d'HuxeUes,  who  looked  very  much 
ashamed  of  himself.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  opened  the 
business  with  a  speech  on  the  advantages  of  the  treaty, 
which  he  ordered  Marshal  d'Huxelles  to  read.  The  Marshal 
did  so  in  a  low  and  rather  tremulous  voice ;  the  Regent 
then  asked  for  his  opinion.  "  I  am  in  favour  of  the  treaty," 
he  muttered  between  his  teeth,  bowing  as  he  spoke.  The 
other  members  gave  the  same  opinion.  When  it  came  to 
my  turn,  I  said  it  was  impossible  to  form  a  dehberate 
opinion  about  a  matter  of  such  importance,  which  was 
quite  new  to  me.  I  thought,  therefore,  the  best  thing  I 
could  do  was  to  rely  on  the  judgement  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness ;  and  also,  I  added,  turning  towards  Huxelles  and 
looking  him  straight  in  the  face,  "  on  the  sagacity  of  the 
Marshal  at  the  head  of  the  Council  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who 
has  no  doubt  given  this  business  his  most  careful  and  pene- 
trating consideration  !  "  I  could  not  refrain  from  this  cut 
at  that  pinchbeck  imitation  of  a  Grecian  Sage  and  a  Roman 
citizen.  The  other  members  cast  down  their  eyes  with  a 
smile ;  several  of  them  came  up  to  me  after  the  Council 
and  spoke  to  me  about  it. 

The  treaty  again  came  before  the  Council  at  the  time 
when  Holland  joined  in  it.  On  that  occasion  we  had  to  dis- 
cuss the  stipulations  about  the  Pretender  and  his  ad- 
herents. The  Pretender  was  to  leave  Avignon  and  retire 
into  Italy.  That  seemed  a  rather  harsh  provision ;  but, 
after  the  Scotch  rising,  the  King  of  England  could  hardly 
be  blamed  for  demanding  it,  and,  having  once  adopted  the 
pohcy  of  a  close  alliance  with  him,  we  could  not  well  refuse 
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it.  But  there  was  a  further  stipulation  regarding  Ormond, 
Mar,  and  other  declared  Jacobites  who  were  either  residing 
in  France  or  wished  to  pass  through  it :  the  Regent  engaged 
to  expel  the  former,  and  not  to  allow  the  others  to  land.  I 
opposed  this  strongly,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  only 
cruel  in  itself  and  dishonourable  to  France,  but  unneces- 
sary ;  for  what  annoyance  could  a  few  private  persons  cause 
to  the  King  of  England  when  their  chief  was  safely  banished 
to  Italy  ?  Only  the  Chancellor  and  the  Princes,  legitimate 
or  legitimised,  spoke  after  me  ;  several  of  them  were  of  my 
opinion,  and  some  of  those  who  had  previously  supported 
the  clause  now  changed  their  minds.  The  Regent,  however, 
while  sympathising  with  our  feelings,  regretted  that  he 
could  not  give  way ;  he  said  the  final  point  had  now  been 
reached  in  the  ratification  of  an  advantageous  treaty,  and 
he  begged  us  not  to  delay  it,  and  arouse  suspicions  in  the 
mind  of  the  King  of  England,  by  raising  objections  to  a 
stipulation  which,  after  aU,  only  concerned  a  few  private 
individuals.  In  short,  we  saw  that  the  matter  had  been 
arranged  beforehand,  and  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  consent 
to  the  proscription  with  the  other  provisions  of  the  treaty  ; 
but  I  regretted  it  deeply  for  the  sake  of  the  honour  of  the 
French  Crown,  and  for  many  other  reasons. 

The  Abbe  Dubois  was  very  anxious  to  thrust  himself 
into  the  Council  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  like  one  of  those 
plants  which  take  root  in  a  wall  and  end  by  overthrowing  it. 
The  chief  obstacle  in  his  way  was  the  jealous  dishke  of 
Marshal  d'HuxeUes,  who  since  the  affair  of  the  treaty  had 
been  sulking  in  his  house  and  never  left  it  except  to  attend 
the  Council.  To  get  over  this,  Dubois  suggested  to  his 
master  that  it  would  be  wise  to  show  a  little  consideration 
for  an  old  seigneur  who  still  carried  a  certain  weight ;  and 
whom  it  was  advisable  to  keep  in  good  humour,  since,  as 
President  of  the  Council  for  Foreign  Affairs,  it  was  necessary 
to  take  him  into  their  confidence  ;  sometimes,  at  any  rate. 
The  Marshal  gave  out  that  he  was  iU ;  Dubois  thought  if 
the  Regent  would  pay  him  a  visit  it  would  concOiate  the 
Marshal,  and  make  himself  popular  at  the  same  time.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  with  his  easy-going  disposition,  readily 
accepted  the  suggestion ;  he  went  to  see  Huxelles,  and,  as 
the  only  object  of  his  visit  was  to  smooth  him  down,  an 
art  in  which  he  was  a  past-master,  he  succeeded  to  admira- 
tion.    The  Marshal  felt  highly  flattered  by  the  honour,  and 
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began  to  hold  his  head  up  again.  After  this  preamble, 
the  Abbe  Dubois  was  soon  appointed  to  the  Council  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  an  affair  which  deserves 
to  be  recorded  for  its  singularity.  One  afternoon,  as  we 
were  about  to  take  our  seats  at  the  Council-table,  Marshal 
ViUars  drew  me  aside  and  asked  me  whether  I  was  aware  that 
Marly  was  to  be  pulled  down.  I  said  I  had  heard  nothing 
about  it,  and  could  hardly  believe  it.  "  You  do  not  approve 
of  it,  then  ?  "  said  the  Marshal.  I  assured  him  I  did  not. 
Then,  he  said,  if  I  wished  to  prevent  the  destruction  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  he  had  heard,  on  undoubted 
authority,  that  it  was  decided  on.  I  said  I  would  speak 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  about  it  at  the  first  opportunity. 
"  At  the  first  opportunity !  "  exclaimed  the  Marshal  im- 
patiently, "  speak  to  him  now,  for  the  orders  are  perhaps 
already  given."  The  other  members  of  the  CouncU  were 
already  seated,  so  I  went  round  to  the  back  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans'  chair  and  whispered  to  him  what  I  had  heard, 
without  naming  my  informant,  begging  him  to  suspend 
his  decision  tiU  I  had  spoken  to  him ;  saying  that  I  would 
go  to  the  Palais-Royal  immediately  after  the  Council. 
He  seemed  rather  vexed  at  being  found  out,  but  said  he 
would  wait  tiU  he  had  seen  me. 

I  went  to  the  Palais-Royal  accordingly,  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  admitted  that  what  I  had  heard  was  true.  I  said  I 
would  not  ask  who  had  given  him  such  bad  advice  ;  where- 
upon he  tried  to  make  out  that  it  was  not  bad.  He  said 
a  large  sum  might  be  realised  by  the  sale  of  the  materials  ; 
the  situation  of  Marly  was  disagreeable,  and  the  King  would 
not  be  able  to  go  there  for  some  years ;  moreover,  he  had 
several  other  residences  kept  up  at  great  expense,  none  of 
which  could  be  spared  so  easily  as  Marly. 

I  said  these  circumstances  might  very  properly  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  guardian  of  a  private  person,  but 
not  when  his  ward  was  the  King  of  France.  Certainly  Marly 
cost  a  good  deal  to  keep  up,  but  after  aU  it  was,  compara- 
tively speaking,  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean ;  and,  as  for  making 
any  profit  out  of  the  materials,  he  might  put  that  notion  out 
of  his  head  at  once,  for  such  of  the  proceeds  as  were  not  stolen 
would  certainly  be  wasted  in  presents  to  various  people. 
These  things,  I  said,  were  trifles  unworthy  of  his  considera- 
tion ;  but  I  begged  lum  to  remember  how  many  millions  had 
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been  spent  in  converting  this  place,  formerly  a  depository 
for  rubbish,  into  a  fairy  palace,  unique  in  Europe  for  the 
beauty  of  its  fountains  and  surroundings,  and  famous  as 
the  creation  of  the  late  King ;  an  object  which  foreigners 
of  all  ranks  flocked  to  see.  Its  destruction  would  be 
blamed  throughout  Europe,  and  aU  his  petty  savings 
would  not  assuage  the  indignation  of  the  French  people 
when  they  saw  themselves  deprived  of  so  distinguished  an 
ornament. 

1  added  that,  although  neither  he  nor  I  had  reason  to 
regard  the  works  of  the  late  Bang  with  any  particular  respect, 
he  ought  not  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  shock  those  who  held 
his  memory  in  veneration.  He  might  depend  upon  it  that 
the  cry  of  "  Shame  !  "  raised  by  the  old  Court  and  the 
disaffected  would  be  joined  by  many  who  now  stood  neutral ; 
and,  further,  that  people  Uke  M.  du  Maine,  Madame  de 
Ventadour,  and  Marshal  de  ViUeroy  would  do  their  best  to 
arouse  the  King's  resentment  against  him,  the  effects  of 
which  would  be  felt  not  only  during  his  Regency  but  after- 
wards. I  perceived  clearly  that  he  had  never  really  con- 
sidered the  matter  at  all ;  he  admitted  at  once  that  I  was 
right,  and  promised  that  Marly  should  be  preserved  and 
kept  up  as  usual.  When  I  had  satisfied  myself  completely 
on  this  point  I  said  :  "  Would  not  the  late  King  be  aston- 
ished if  he  could  hear  in  the  other  world  that  the  Duke  de 
Noailles  had  persuaded  you  to  destroy  Marly,  and  that  it 
owed  its  preservation  to  me  ?  "  "  Oh  !  indeed,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  think  he  would  have  some  difficulty  in  beheving 
it !  "  So  Marly  was  saved  for  the  time;  it  was  Cardinal 
Fleury  who,  in  a  fit  of  petty  economy,  stripped  it  of  the 
river  which  was  its  chief  ornament. 

I  hastened  to  give  the  good  news  to  Marshal  VOlars.  The 
Duke  de  Noailles  was  furious  ;  but,  determined  to  have 
his  own  way  in  part,  he  persuaded  the  Regent  to  sell  all  the 
furniture  and  linen  at  Marly,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
all  spoilt  by  the  time  the  King  was  able  to  go  there,  and  it 
was  better  that  he  should  furnish  it  himself,  to  his  own  liking. 
Some  of  the  furniture  was  very  fine,  and  the  stock  of  linen 
was  enormous,  because  the  lodgings  of  all  the  courtiers  and 
functionaries  were  furnished  by  the  King.  Everything 
went  at  very  low  prices,  and  it  has  since  cost  miUions  to 
replace  what  was  sold.  I  knew  nothing  about  it  till  the  sales 
had  begun,  for  the  Duke  de  Noailles  had  gone  to  work  very 
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secretly  ;   so  I  was  too  late  to  prevent  this  pitiable  attempt 
at  saving. 

Mortagne,  Chevalier  d'honneur  to  Madame,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  daughter  of  M.  de  Guemen^,  who  led  a 
miserable  life  in  a  convent  close  to  where  he  lived.  He  took 
compassion  on  her,  helped  her  with  money  (for  she  was  in 
actual  want),  and  they  became  such  friends  that  they  wished 
to  marry.  The  Rohans  were  furious,  for  though  Mortagne 
was  a  gallant  officer,  and  had  served  with  distinction,  he  was 
of  humble  origin  ;  his  family  name  was  ColUn.  Mortagne 
told  them  that  he  only  wished  to  marry  the  lady,  who  was 
thirty-five  years  old,  out  of  compassion  for  the  miserable 
condition  in  which  she  was  left  by  her  relations  ;  he  gave 
them  a  year  to  find  her  another  husband,  failing  which  he 
would  marry  her  himself.  They  took  no  trouble  about  it, 
thinking  they  could  easily  prevent  the  marriage  with  Mor- 
tagne ;  but  they  found  themselves  mistaken.  The  young 
lady  sent  her  parents  a  respectful  summons  in  due  form, 
and  the  marriage  took  place.  It  turned  out  very  happily, 
for  Mortagne  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  his  wife  thought 
herself  in  Paradise.  They  had  one  daughter,  afterwards 
married  to  the  eldest  son  of  Montboissier,  who  commanded 
the  Black  Musketeers  after  his  cousin  Canillao. 


CHAPTER    XXVI 
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Judicial  Commisaion  dissolved — The  "  Constitution  " — Proposals  for  a 
General  Council — The  Cardinal  de  NoaUles  misses  his  opportunity — 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  discusses  with  me  the  appeal  against  the  Con- 
stitution at  the  Opera — My  advice — ^We  speak  of  the  question  of  the 
succession  in  event  of  the  King's  death — My  pleadings  disregarded 
by  the  Regent — Memorial  against  the  Dukes  refused  by  the  Regent — 
The  eight  deputies — Proclamation  by  the  Council  of  Regency  for- 
bidding the  nobles  to  sign  the  Memorial. 

Shoetly  before  Easter  the  judicial  commission  which  had 
been  inquiring  into  the  malpractices  of  financiers  was  dis- 
solved, after  sitting  for  rather  more  than  a  year,  at  a  cost 
of  1,100,000  francs.  It  did  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  no 
good  whatever.  It  did  harm  because  so  many  swindles  and 
rascalities  were  brought  to  Hght,  and  so  many  financiers 
compelled  to  fly  the  country  that  credit  was  severely  shaken  ; 
it  did  little  or  no  good,  because  the  fines  levied  on  the  guilty 
were  for  the  most  part  remitted  or  frittered  away.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  I  had  advised  proceeding  secretly ; 
informing  each  person  concerned  separately  that  he  would 
have  to  disgorge  a  certain  sum,  pm^osely  fixed  at  a  low 
figure,  to  avoid  pubhcity  and  save  his  credit.  In  this  way 
they  would  have  been  punished  for  their  extortion,  pubhc 
credit  would  not  have  been  shaken,  and  a  far  larger  sum 
would  have  entered  the  King's  coffers  than  was  produced  by 
the  judicial  commission.  This  sum  I  proposed  to  spend 
in  paying  off  aU  existing  brevets-de-retenue,  and  in  aboHshing 
the  purchase  system  for  appointments  of  aU  kinds,  whether 
civil  or  mihtary. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  much  pleased  with  this  scheme  ; 
but  it  did  not  suit  the  Duke  de  NoaiUes  when  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  finances  ;  he  wanted  to  conciliate  the  gown, 
and  to  make  himself  the  arbiter  of  the  hopes  or  fears  of  the 
financial  tribe,  which  has  widespread  ramifications  in  each 
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of  the  three  Estates  of  the  realm.  So  he  set  up  the  judicial 
inquiry,  after  which  there  was  no  further  question  of  em- 
ploying the  money  in  so  useful  a  way.  Besides,  the  Regent, 
with  his  usual  inconceivable  laxity,  had  already  distributed 
reversions  and  brevets-de-retenue  broadcast,  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  giving  away  what  cost  him  nothing, 
and  would  secure  the  attachment  of  those  who  received  them. 
But  he  gave  away  so  many  that  no  one  was  grateful  for  a 
favour  which,  it  seemed,  anybody  might  have  for  the  asking. 
In  the  end,  feehng  ashamed  of  having  left  nothing  for  the 
King  to  give  away  when  he  came  of  age,  he  was  imprudent 
enough  to  say  that  he  would  be  the  first  to  advise  him  to 
cancel  all  these  favours.  This  was  authorising  ingratitude  ; 
the  threat  caused  some  alarm  for  a  time,  but  those  interested 
raised  such  a  clamour  that  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop. 

I  shall  continue  to  observe  my  rule  never  to  mention  the 
affair  of  the  Constitution  except  when  my  position  forced  me 
to  take  part  in  it.  I  knew  the  Regent's  weakness,  and  in 
spite  of  his  ostentatious  indifference  to  rehgion  I  saw  that 
in  this  affair,  as  in  many  others,  he  was  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  his  enemies :  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  feared ; 
of  Marshal  de  Vflleroy,  who  had  always  overawed  him  since 
his  earhest  youth,  and  who,  though  profoundly  ignorant  in 
such  matters,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Constitution  to  show 
his  gratitude  to  the  late  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon ; 
of  d'Effiat,  a  tool  of  M.  du  Maine  ;  of  the  stupid  Besons, 
entirely  tmder  d'Effiat's  influence,  whose  opinion  had  some 
weight  with  the  Regent  because  of  his  supposed  devotion  to 
his  person  ;  of  the  Abbe  Dubois,  who  was  already  scheming 
obscurely  for  a  Cardinal's  Hat ;  and,  finally,  of  that  fallen 
cedar-tree,  the  wretched  Bishop  of  Troyes,  whose  return  to 
active  life  had  utterly  corrupted  him,  so  that  he  now  sup- 
ported the  cause  which  he  had  opposed  with  aU  his  faculties 
up  to  the  time  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Council  of 
Regency. 

To  these  there  was  no  counterpoise.  The  Duke  de 
Noailles  had  sacrificed  his  uncle  to  his  ambition.  Cardinal 
de  NoaiUes'  character  was  too  simple  and  straightforward  ; 
and  the  Bishops  who  sided  with  him  were  becoming  fewer 
every  day  under  the  influence  of  threats  and  cajolery  ;  such 
as  remained  steadfast  were  quiet  men,  unfitted  to  deal  with 
such  a  situation ;  they  could  not  understand  that  deceit, 
fraud,  and  cunning  had  now  become  the  mainspring  of  a 
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controversy  which  in  its  earher  stages  had  been  concerned 
only  with  religion  and  points  of  doctrine. 

The  Nuncio,  Bentivoglio,  a  poor,  ambitious  man,  equally 
devoid  of  learning  and  of  morals,  had  never  ceased  blowing 
up  the  fire  since  the  beginning  of  the  Regency  ;  he  wanted  a 
Cardinal's  Hat  and  a  fortime  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
dignity,  and  he  thought  his  best  way  to  attain  them  was  to 
set  France  in  a  blaze  over  the  Bull.  He  addressed  such 
violent  exhortations  to  the  Papal  Court  that  the  Pope 
himself  thought  he  went  too  far  ;  they  were  approved  only 
by  the  Jesuits  and  their  allies,  whose  sole  object  was  the 
subversion  of  the  Gallican  Church.  The  Pope,  however, 
disregarding  the  example  of  his  greatest  and  most  saintly 
predecessors,  was  determined  to  give  no  explanation  of 
his  Bull,  for  fear  of  casting  a  doubt  on  his  pretended  in- 
faUibihty  ;  he  insisted  on  bhnd  obedience  ;  and  his  Nuncio, 
backed  up  by  the  Jesuits  and  Siilpicians,  thought  this  too 
good  an  opportunity  to  be  lost  for  abrogating  the  hberties 
of  the  Gallican  Church,  and  bringing  it,  like  the  Churches  of 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Indies,  under  the  bondage  of 
Rome.  He  therefore  began  fawning  on  the  Bishops,  to 
persuade  them  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  ought 
to  be  made  an  article  of  faith.  Even  those  most  devoted 
to  Rome  were  shocked  by  such  an  absurd  proposal,  just  as 
they  had  at  first  been  startled  by  the  Constitution  itseK. 
But  the  result  was  the  same  in  both  cases :  by  dint  of  in- 
trigues and  cajolery  some  Bishops  were  brought  to  consent 
to  it;   and  their  number  appeared  to  increase. 

Seeing  the  imminent  danger  of  the  proclamation  of  a  new 
article  of  faith,  destitute  of  any  legitimate  authority,  since 
it  had  not  the  sanction  of  a  General  Council,  the  Sorbonne  and 
four  Bishops  thought  it  time  to  have  recourse  to  the  last 
remedy,  one  approved  and  prescribed  by  the  Church  itself 
in  aU  ages,  one  which  had  indeed  been  employed  even  in 
the  late  King's  reign  to  elude  the  encroachments  of  Rome  : 
they  determined  to  appeal  to  a  General  Council.  BentivogUo 
and  his  sateUites  were  in  the  greatest  alarm  ;  they  realised 
the  importance  of  this  weighty  determination  ;  they  feared 
the  consequences  of  the  delay  which  it  would  necessarily 
impose  ;  they  foresaw  that  such  a  precedent  would  be 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  further  enterprise  which  they 
meditated  ;  and  they  stirred  all  the  powers  of  hell  to  prevent 
it.     The  Regent,   easily  alarmed,   and  led  astray  by  his 
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perfidious  counsellors,  sided  with  them,  expressed  his  dis- 
pleasure at  the  action  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  relegated  the 
four  Bishops  to  their  dioceses. 

At  this  crisis  Cardinal  de  NoaHles,  not  for  the  first  time, 
missed  a  splendid  opportunity.  He  came  to  my  house,  as 
he  often  did,  to  discuss  the  matter.  I  urged  him  strongly 
to  appeal,  representing  that  he  was  sure  of  the  support  of 
the  chapters  and  parish  priests  of  Paris  ;  of  the  most  in- 
fluential religious  communities,  both  secular  and  regular ; 
and  of  several  Bishops  who  were  only  waiting  for  a  lead  from 
him.  I  said  he  had  combated  violence  too  long  with  the 
weapons  of  patience  and  moderation  ;  he  must  by  this  time 
be  convinced  of  the  artifices  and  perfidy  of  a  party  which, 
under  colour  of  submission  to  Rome,  was  forcing  the  Pope's 
hand  to  reduce  France  to  a  bfind  obedience.  I  implored  him 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  group  of  men  numerous  and 
•  highly  respected,  and  the  more  formidable  because  they 
appealed  to  a  rule  of  the  Church  which  had  been  universally 
acknowledged  from  the  earfiest  ages  down  to  the  end  of  the 
late  reign.  Such  an  appeal,  I  said,  so  regular  and  so 
canonical,  would  strike  terror  into  the  violent,  raise  the 
courage  of  the  timid,  and  impose  a  salutary  neutraUty  on 
those  who,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  were  honestly 
incfined  towards  the  Constitution ;  it  would,  moreover, 
produce  a  great  effect  on  the  Parfiaments,  who  were  only 
deterred  from  appealing  by  the  authority  of  the  Government. 
If  these  bodies  joined  him,  I  added,  as  it  was  almost  certain 
they  would,  there  would  be  no  more  question  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  Rome  would  be  only  too  glad  to  draw  back  quietly, 
saving  appearances  as  far  as  possible,  and  would  take  good 
care  that  the  question  was  never  raised  again. 

The  Cardinal  was  visibly  impressed  by  what  I  said ;  he 
confided  to  me  that  his  appeal  was  drawn  up  and  ready, 
but  he  thought  the  time  for  it  had  not  yet  arrived ;  he 
should  not  like  to  have  to  reproach  himself  for  using  too 
little  forbearance.  I  could  not  induce  him  to'  go  beyond 
this,  although  he  had  none  but  the  vaguest  arguments  to 
support  his  position.  Our  conversation  lasted  a  long  time  ; 
in  the  end  I  warned  him  that  his  forbearance  would  be  fatal 
to  the  cause  ;  he  would  have  to  resort  to  an  appeal  at  last, 
I  said,  but  then  it  would  be  too  late  ;  he  would  find  those 
who  were  now  ready  to  support  him  divided,  some  seduced 
away,  others  intimidated ;  if  he  acted  now,  he  would  have 
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the  Parliaments  with  him,  and  would  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  Regent ;  but  if  he  gave  his  opponents  time  to 
work  upon  those  bodies  by  intrigues,  threats,  and  cajolery, 
they  would  no  longer  be  unanimous  ;  in  short,  when  he  did 
make  his  appeal,  he  would  find  that  he  stood  alone.  My 
prophecy  turned  out  only  too  true. 

The  Regent  did  not  much  care  to  discuss  the  Constitution 
with  me,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  we  had  talked  it  over  in  the 
late  reign,  when  his  opinions  had  been  identical  with  my 
own ;  he  had  the  less  difiiculty  in  avoiding  the  subject 
because,  when  it  became  clear  to  what  influences  he  had 
surrendered  himself,  I  never  mentioned  it  to  him  ;  except 
that  now  and  then  I  induced  him  to  mitigate  some  persecu- 
tion of  a  private  person  which  he  had  been  led  to  sanction, 
against  his  own  inclination.  But,  when  worried  beyond  a 
certain  point  by  any  business,  he  never  could  refrain  from 
opening  his  heart  to  me,  even  on  subjects  regarding  which 
the  jealous  crew  who  surrounded  him  had  led  him  to  distrust 
me  most. 

One  day  I  had  been  working  with  him  in  the  afternoon,  as 
I  did  once  or  twice  a  week  ;  I  was  just  putting  up  my  papers 
before  taking  my  leave,  when  he  stopped  me,  saying  that  he 
was  going  to  the  Opera,  and  wished  to  take  me  with  him,  to 
talk  over  some  matters  of  importance.  "  The  Opera,  Sir  !  " 
I  exclaimed,  "  why,  what  a  place  to  choose  for  discussing 
business  !  Let  us  discuss  it  here  ;  or,  if  you  want  to  go  to 
the  Opera,  well  and  good,  go  there,  and  I  will  come  back 
to-morrow,  or  whenever  you  choose  to  appoint."  He 
persisted,  saying  that  we  would  shut  ourselves  up  in  his 
little  private  box,  which  we  could  enter  by  a  door  leading 
from  his  apartments,  and  that  we  should  be  quite  as  much 
at  our  ease  there  as  in  his  own  room.  I  begged  him  to 
consider  that  everybody  would  notice  us  talking  and  paying 
no  attention  to  the  play,  and  curiosity  would  be  aroused ; 
my  expostulations  were  all  in  vain.  At  last  he  burst  out 
laughing,  took  his  stick  and  hat  in  one  hand,  and,  seizing 
me  by  the  arm  with  the  other,  marched  me  off.  When  we 
reached  his  box  he  gave  orders  that  no  one  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted or  even  allowed  to  approach  the  door ;  he  then  sat 
down  in  what  he  told  me  was  his  usual  place,  facing  the  stage, 
and  made  me  take  a  seat  opposite  to  him  with  my  back 
turned  towards  it.  In  this  position  we  were  plainly  visible 
to  everybody  in  the  theatre,  which  was  very  full.    It  was 
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almost  an  unknown  country  to  me,  and  at  first  I  was  not 
recognised  ;  but  some  sharp  eyes  speedily  made  out  who  I 
was,  and  our  consultation  imfortimately  became  the  talk 
of  Paris  next  day,  just  as  I  had  predicted.  The  Opera  had 
just  begim  when  we  entered  ;  we  looked  at  the  stage  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  became  so  engrossed  in  our  con- 
versation that  we  neither  heard  nor  saw  anything  more  till 
all  was  over. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  began  by  confiding  to  me  at  some 
length  his  embarrassment  about  the  appeal,  which  he  was 
urged  to  allow  by  several  Bishops,  by  all  the  clergy  of  the 
second  order  in  Paris,  by  the  Sorbonne  and  several  religious 
communities,  and  by  the  Parhament  of  Paris,  which  desired 
to  appeal  on  its  own  account.  He  begged  me  to  remark 
that,  in  spite  of  this,  the  majority  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Constitution,  which  had  the  support  of  the  Pope,  of  most  of 
the  Bishops,  of  the  Jesuits,  of  the  seminaries  of  St.  Sulpice 
and  St.  Lazare,  and  consequently  of  an  infinite  number  of 
confessors  and  parish  priests  scattered  about  the  whole 
country,  who  had  great  influence  with  the  people  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  capuchins  and  other  begging  friars.  In 
certain  contingencies,  he  said,  all  this  army  of  Constitu- 
tionists  would  side  with  the  King  of  Spain  against  him, 
and  their  nmnbers,  aided  by  the  intrigues  of  Rome,  would 
carry  the  day  ;  and  on  this  subject  he  proceeded  to  dilate  at 
some  length.  I  listened  without  interrupting  ;  when  it  came 
to  my  turn  I  said  this  was  a  question  affecting  rehgion,  and 
in  discussing  it  with  him  it  was  of  course  useless  to  argue  the 
case  on  its  merits.  I  should  therefore  confine  myself  to 
arguments  more  likely  to  appeal  to  him  ;  at  the  same  time  I 
could  not  refrain  from  reminding  him  of  the  indignation  with 
the  late  King's  unjust  and  violent  proceedings  which  he  had 
expressed  to  me  at  the  time  when  we  were  expecting  a 
summons  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Parhament  about  this 
very  question. 

After  this  preamble  I  told  him  he  was  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  there  was  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  Constitution.  AU 
the  late  King's  threats  and  violence  had  only  succeeded  in 
making  a  number  of  doubtful  converts  ;  if  he,  so  universally 
dreaded,  had  not  strained  his  power  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion it  was  easy  to  guess  what  its  fate  would  have  been.  I 
admitted  that  the  cause  had  gained  ground  since  that  time, 
but  only  by  means  of  threats,  intrigues,  and  artifices  which 
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owed  all  their  force  to  the  belief  that  they  were  backed  up 
by  his  authority.  If  this  fear  were  removed  those  who  had 
hitherto  submitted  in  silence  would  find  their  tongues,  and 
three-fourths  at  least  of  those  who  had  been  coerced  by 
threats  would  gladly  shake  off  their  bonds  and  publish  their 
recantation  :  as  was  clearly  proved  at  the  outset  of  his 
Regency,  during  that  brief  period  when  the  Constitutionary 
leaders  were  still  stupefied  by  the  King's  death  and  the 
oppressed  party  had  enjoyed  his  protection. 

There  was  nothing  surprising,  I  said,  in  this  apparent 
growth  of  the  party  in  favour  of  the  Constitution ;  to  the 
simple  and  ignorant — that  is,  to  the  great  majority  of  ecclesi- 
astics as  well  as  laymen — it  seemed  the  safest  side  to  take ; 
the  imposing  authority  of  the  Pope  and  the  specious  attrac- 
tions of  a  common  obedience  carried  great  weight ;  when 
to  these  was  added  the  influence  of  the  temporal  power, 
when  those  who  disliked  the  Constitution  found  their  way  to 
advancement  barred,  and  the  very  courts  of  justice  closed  to 
their  complaints,  it  was  not  surprising  that  so  few  voices 
should  be  raised  against  it ;  that  even  among  wise  and 
religious  men  so  many  should  think  it  best  to  submit  in 
silence,  and  find  an  excuse  for  their  timidity  in  the  tyranny 
under  which  they  suffered.  But  let  the  royal  authority 
treat  both  sides  impartially ;  let  the  courts  of  justice  be 
reopened  ;  let  the  simple  and  unlearned  have  their  eyes 
opened  by  the  appeals  of  Bishops,  of  an  immense  number  of 
ecclesiastics  of  all  degrees,  and  of  the  Parliaments  ;  let 
people  in  general  be  allowed  to  inform  themselves  respecting 
the  points  at  issue  and  to  discuss  them  freely  ;  and  it  would 
soon  be  apparent  that  the  supposed  feehng  in  favour  of  the 
Constitution  was  a  mere  illusion ;  he  would  then  see,  to  his 
astonishment,  that  the  appeals  were  supported  by  the  great 
mass  of  public  opinion,  and  the  red-hot  Constitutionists  an 
impotent  and  contemptible  minority. 

At  this  point  the  Regent  interrupted  me,  exclaiming  with 
an  air  of  distressed  perplexity  :  "  How  can  I  possibly 
believe  this,  when  the  Duke  de  NoaiUes  himself  is  con- 
tinually urging  me  not  to  allow  the  appeals,  warning  me 
that  I  should  risk  everything,  because  there  is  an  immense 
majority  for  the  Constitution,  and  a  mere  handful  against 
it.  You  cannot  deny  that  his  interests  would  naturally 
lead  him  to  side  with  his  uncle." 

"  That  is  horrible,   Sir,"  I   repMed,   "  but  it  does  not 
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surprise  me  in  the  least.  You  know  I  never  mention  M.  de 
Noailles'  name  to  you,  since  what  passed  between  us  ;  but 
when  you  quote  his  opinion  in  that  way  I  must  answer  you 
plainly.  M.  de  NoaUles  is  a  man  equally  devoid  of  religion 
and  of  honour,  absolutely  shameless  when  his  interests  are 
concerned.  When  he  was  recalled  from  Spain  in  the  late 
King's  time,  having  incurred  his  displeasure  and  that  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  he 
was  shunned  by  everybody,  and  all  his  prospects  were  at 
an  end,  both  in  France  and  Spain.  At  that  time  his  uncle 
and  the  party  who  followed  him  were  his  only  friends, 
consequently  he  clung  to  them  ;  but  since  then  he  has 
been  enabled  to  fly  on  his  own  wings,  the  Cardinal  and  his 
party  are  of  no  further  use  to  him  ;  they  have  become 
rather  a  clog  to  him  than  otherwise.  Now  he  wants  to 
stand  well  with  the  opposite  party,  he  poses  as  an  impartial 
man,  open  to  reason  even  in  a  matter  which  so  nearly  con- 
cerns him  ;  in  this  way  he  hopes  to  overcome  their  sus- 
picions and  smooth  away  an  obstacle  on  his  road  to  the 
office  of  Prime  Minister,  which  is  the  constant  goal  of  his 
ambition.  His  object  is  to  keep  the  quarrel  alive  and  to 
be  looked  up  to  by  both  parties  ;  in  the  meantime  he  does 
his  best  to  persuade  you  of  his  personal  attachment  for  you, 
and  poses  as  a  man  whose  disinterested  love  of  truth  is 
proof  against  family  affection  and  personal  interest.  Such, 
Sir,  is  the  Duke  de  Noailles  ;  and,  since  you  force  me  to 
speak  plainly,  you  are  completely  taken  in  by  him. 

"  For  my  own  part  I  am  of  a  more  straightforward  nature, 
and  will  not  attempt  to  hide  my  motives  or  sentiments  ; 
I  wUl  not  conceal  from  you,  any  more  than  I  do  from  the 
Duke  de  NoaiUes  himself,  that  the  most  dehghtful  day  of 
my  life  would  be  that  on  which  divine  justice  should  grant 
me  the  privilege  of  stamping  with  both  feet  on  his  beUy 
and  crushing  him  to  pulp  ;  and  to  obtain  that  satisfaction 
I  would  sacrifice  my  whole  fortune.  Of  course  I  see  that 
the  fall  of  Cardinal  de  Noailles  must  involve  his  nephew. 
If  the  Constitutionist  party  persuade  you  to  abandon  him 
to  their  tender  mercies  he  wiU  be  a  man  deprived  of  all 
influence,  if  indeed  he  is  not  stripped  of  his  purple  and  im- 
prisoned. In  that  case  there  will  be  two  courses  open  to 
the  Duke  de  NoaiUes  :  he  can  either  share  the  fortunes 
of  his  uncle,  or  abandon  him  to  secure  his  own.  Whichever 
he  chooses,  he  is  lost.     If  he  takes  his  uncle's  part  he  must 
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resign  his  office  ;  and  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  him 
swamped  by  the  torrent  which  has  overwhelmed  the  Car- 
dinal. If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  abandons  his  uncle  to 
cling  to  his  place  he  wiU  be  universally  despised ;  you 
yourself  wiU  be  unable  to  trust  him  ;  he  will  be  suspected 
even  by  the  party  to  whom  he  has  sold  his  honour ;  in 
short,  his  infamy  will  be  such  that  my  desire  for  vengeance 
will  be  amply  satisfied. 

"  Well,  then  ;  if  I  were  as  unscrupulous  as  the  Duke  de 
Noailles,  surely  my  wisest  course,  in  my  own  interests, 
would  have  been  to  accept  the  overtures  made  to  me  by 
Cardinals  de  Rohan  and  Bissy  in  the  early  days  of  your 
Regency,  join  forces  with  them,  and  use  all  my  influence 
in  their  behalf.  Owing  to  the  kindness  and  confidence 
with  which  you  honour  me  I  should  have  been  the  leading 
layman  in  the  party,  and  its  chief  adviser,  and  perhaps  it 
would  have  already  attained  its  object.  Do  not  suppose 
that  these  reflections  have  only  lately  occurred  to  me  ;  the 
two  Cardinals  and  their  friends  took  care  to  suggest  them 
long  ago  ;  I  have  been  asked  repeatedly  how  it  was  that, 
hating  the  Duke  de  Noailles  so  undisguisedly,  and  having 
it  in  my  power  to  ruin  him  by  ruining  his  uncle,  I  could 
continue  to  be  not  only  Cardinal  de  Noailles'  friend  but 
(to  use  their  own  exaggerated  language)  his  chief  pro- 
tector. But  though,  unfortunately,  I  have  not  yet  attained 
to  the  virtue  of  forgiving  my  enemies — a  virtue  which 
seems  to  come  so  easily  to  you,  and  which  you  often  carry 
to  excess — God  forbid  that  I  should  become  so  wicked  as 
to  allow  my  thirst  for  vengeance  to  lead  me  into  opposing 
what  I  know  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  State  and  of  true 
religion !  that  so  long  as  you  are  kind  enough  to  listen  to 
my  counsels  I  should  ever  cease  to  urge  you  to  take  a 
course  which  I  beheve  to  be  not  only  right  in  itself,  but 
greatly  to  your  personal  advantage !  "  I  wound  up  by 
saying  that  it  was  for  him  to  choose  between  the  Duke  de 
NoaiUes  and  myself,  and  to  say  which  of  us  gave  him  the 
more  honest  and  disinterested  advice  on  this  important 
subject. 

The  part  he  was  called  upon  to  play  was,  I  proceeded, 
as  easy  as  it  was  honourable  :  he  had  only  to  remain 
neutral,  and  await  the  effect  of  the  numerous  appeals  which 
he  would  see  put  forth  on  all  sides.  "  TeU  the  Pope  and 
the  leading  advocates  of  the  Constitution,"  I  said,  "  that 
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they  must  not  expect  more  from  the  precarious  authority 
of  a  Regent  than  they  were  able  to  obtain  from  all  the 
formidable  power  of  the  late  King,  at  a  time  when  the 
point  at  issue  was  of  far  less  importance  than  it  is  now. 
Then  it  was  merely  a  question  of  the  condemnation  of  a 
book,  and  silence  on  the  subject  of  the  Constitution ;  now 
it  is  demanded  that  aU  men  shall  receive  and  acknowledge 
as  an  article,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  '  rule,'  of  faith  everything 
contained  in  that  Constitution.  Such  a  demand  can 
be  lawfully  made  only  by  a  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  men's  consciences  should 
revolt  against  it  when  made  on  behalf  of  a  document  which 
most  people  find  uninteUigible,  and  which  the  Pope  himself 
refuses  to  explain,  though  most  earnestly  and  humbly 
implored  to  do  so. 

"  TeU  the  Pope  that  you  regret  the  excitement  which  has 
arisen,  but  that  you  are  powerless  to  stop  it ;  that  you 
have  done  your  best  to  show  your  veneration  for  him  and 
to  meet  his  wishes,  and  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  strain 
your  delegated  authority  to  a  degree  which  the  late  King 
never  attempted  (and,  unfortunately,  you  can  say  so  with 
perfect  truth)  ;  but  that,  as  Regent  of  France,  you  are 
determined  to  protect  laws  which  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial,  to  which  the  late  King  himself  appealed  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  and  wiU  not  allow  the  kingdom 
to  be  thrown  into  turmoil  and  confusion.  Let  the  Nuncio 
be  warned  qxiietly  to  be  careful,  and  not  force  you  to  take 
steps  which  might  have  an  unpleasant  effect  on  his  future 
career.  Send  Cardinal  de  la  TremouiUe  a  letter  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  frighten  the  Pope  if  he  thinks  of  pushing  the 
matter  to  extremities,  either  in  a  general  way,  or  against 
Cardinal  de  Noailles  and  other  private  persons  in  par- 
ticular ;  enclose  a  letter  for  the  Pope  himself,  full  of  regrets 
and  expressions  of  your  veneration  for  his  office,  but  at 
the  same  time  conveying  a  certain  touch  of  firmness,  calcu- 
lated to  support  your  letter  to  your  Minister  at  his  Court. 
Above  aU,  do  not  omit  to  speak  plainly  to  the  principal 
Jesuits  in  France,  and  through  them  to  their  General  at 
Rome  ;  not  forgetting  the  Superiors  of  St.  Sulpice  and 
St.  Lazare. 

"  Having  done  this,  decline  firmly  to  receive  any  repre- 
sentations on  the  question,  however  specious.  Open  the 
prisons,  recall  the  banished,  and  re-establish  freedom  ;   but 
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at  the  same  time  warn  Cardinal  de  NoaiUes  and  the  Parlia- 
ments that  Hberty  is  not  to  degenerate  into  Hcence ;  that 
their  language  is  to  be  kept  within  the  strictest  boxmds  of 
charity  and  decorum  ;  that  they  are  to  treat  the  Nuncio 
with  pohteness,  the  Pope  with  veneration,  and  the  Holy 
See  with  submission ;  in  short,  avoid  giving  the  opposite 
party  the  shghtest  pretext  for  accusing  them,  or  you,  of 
raising  a  schism." 

After  this  discourse,  to  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  hstened 
very  attentively,  and  apparently  with  approbation,  I 
turned  to  the  critical  question  of  the  succession  to  the 
Crown  in  the  event  of  the  Bang's  death.  I  repeated  what 
I  had  often  told  him  before,  that,  if  he  wished  to  benefit  by 
the  King  of  Spain's  renunciation,  it  could  only  be  through 
gaining  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  French  nation  by 
the  wisdom  and  mildness  of  his  administration ;  by  allow- 
ing the  appeals  he  would  show  himself  the  protector  of  our 
laws  and  of  a  reasonable  and  just  hberty,  and  gain  the 
support  of  the  Parhaments  and  other  tribunals ;  whereas, 
by  taking  the  other  side,  he  would  be  compelled  to  sanction 
a  continuance  of  violence  and  oppression,  merely  in  order 
to  please  the  ungrateful  and  impotent  Court  of  Rome  and 
its  mercenaries.  He  must  not  imagine,  I  said,  that,  what- 
ever he  might  do  for  Rome  and  for  the  Jesuits  in  the  afifair 
of  the  Constitution,  he  would  ever  gain  their  support 
against  the  King  of  Spain  ;  what  they  wanted  was  to  subju- 
gate France,  as  they  had  already  subjugated  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  Italy ;  and  where  could  they  find  an  instrument 
more  expressly  designed  for  their  purpose  than  a  monarch 
without  a  mind  of  his  own,  a  lifelong  slave  to  the  Jesuits, 
and  accustomed  to  tremble  before  Rome  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion; leading  a  secluded  hfe,  and  inaccessible  to  any  one 
except  his  Itahan  wife,  as  thoroughly  imbued  as  himself 
with  Roman  maxims ;  his  confessor,  and  his  Minister. 
With  a  King  of  this  sort,  I  repeated,  they  could  do  what 
they  pleased. 

"Now  consider.  Sir,"  I  proceeded,  "how  you  would 
compare  with  him — you,  with  your  acute  mind  and  your 
extensive  knowledge,  so  extraordinary  in  a  man  of  your 
birth  ;  with  your  sociable  habits  ;  not  to  speak  of  jova 
loose  mode  of  living  and  ostentatious  contempt  for  re- 
hgion !  If  you  think  for  a  moment  you  will  see  that,  do 
what  you  will,  you  will  never  be  the  man  for  Rome  or  for 
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the  Jesuits,  and  that  the  King  of  Spain,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  every  qualification  they  could  possibly  desire  ;  in  fact, 
he  is  a  King  made  expressly  for  them.  Pray  dismiss  from 
your  mind  all  hopes  of  having  them  on  your  side  in  the 
unfortunate  contingency  we  referred  to;  depend  upon  it, 
they  would  be  your  greatest  enemies,  and  stick  at  nothing 
to  overthrow  you.  Now,  if  you  go  out  of  your  way  to 
ruin  the  party  opposed  to  them  ;  if  you  continue  to  irritate 
the  Parliaments  and  the  magistracy  in  general,  by  forbid- 
ding them  to  hear  complaints,  and  by  reversing  their 
decisions  to  please  the  Constitutionists  ;  if  you  persist  in 
shocking  the  pubhc  mind  by  sending  persons  to  prison  or 
into  exile  for  their  opinions,  by  consficating  their  property, 
and  depriving  them  of  their  ofiices  or  benefices  ;  if,  I  say, 
you  persist  in  this  policy,  who  do  you  think  will  be  on 
your  side  in  that  contingency  ?  You  will  not  even  have 
the  support  of  those  who  belong  to  neither  party,  for  if 
things  go  on  as  they  are  at  present  there  will  be  not  a 
neutral  or  indifferent  person  left !  " 

I  stopped  here,  to  judge  wiiat  impression  I  had  made  ;  it 
surpassed  my  expectations,  yet  I  did  not  feel  assured  of 
success.  I  saw  that  his  reason  was  convinced  by  my  argu- 
ments, indeed,  he  confessed  as  much  without  hesitation ; 
but  I  knew  his  difficulties.  He  did  not  know  how  to  get 
away  from  the  persons  I  have  named,  who,  at  this  critical 
moment  when  he  had  to  decide  whether  to  allow  or  forbid 
the  appeals,  took  it  in  turn  to  mount  guard  over  him  and 
never  let  him  out  of  their  sight.  He  began  talking  about 
the  present  condition  of  the  affair,  and  the  objections  to 
either  course  ;  I  contented  myself  with  hstening,  merely 
putting  in  a  word  now  and  then.  I  saw  he  was  convinced 
of  the  truth ;  he  confessed  he  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply 
to  my  arguments ;  but  he  was  unable  to  screw  himself  up 
to  a  decision. 

We  were  at  this  stage  when  the  curtain  fell ;  the  end 
of  the  performance  came  as  an  unwelcome  surprise,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  hubbub  caused  by  the  departing  audience,  it 
was  some  minutes  before  we  could  break  off  our  conversa- 
tion. Before  it  ended  I  told  him  that  the  Nuncio  said  of 
him  that  he  always  agreed  with  the  last  man  he  listened 
to  ;  I  warned  him  that  he  was  surrounded  by  persons 
whom  he  beheved  to  be  devoted  to  him,  but  who,  in  reahty, 
thought  only  of  their  own  interests,  and  were  watching 
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him  as  a  bird  of  prey  watches  its  victim  ;  I  implored  him 
to  bear  in  mind  the  Nuncio's  remark,  which  was  only  too 
true,  and  not  allow  himseH  to  be  drawn  away  by  the  next 
man  who  talked  to  him. 

Thereupon  he  left  the  box,  and  I  accompanied  him. 
The  passage  outside  was  filled  with  people  who  turned 
scrutinising  looks  on  him,  and  even  more  so  on  myseK.  He 
seemed  plunged  in  thought,  and  passed  through  them  with 
a  rather  sombre  expression.  These  persons  followed  him 
into  his  own  rooms,  where  I  perceived  d'Effiat  and  Besons. 
D'Effiat  had  apparently  been  warned  of  our  tete-a-tete  at  the 
Opera,  and  had  availed  himself  of  the  brief  interval  before 
the  Regent  shut  himseK  up  with  the  roues  to  discover  what 
we  had  been  talking  about,  and  destroy  the  impression  I 
had  made.  I  suppose  he  got  Besons  to  come  and  back  him 
up  ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  came  of  it,  for  I  took  my 
departure  immediately. 

Not  to  have  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  appeals,  I  will 
merely  say  that  the  warning  I  gave  the  Regent  at  parting 
was  only  too  well  justified.  D'Effiat,  the  First-President, 
and  others  got  hold  of  him,  and  had  it  aU  their  own  way. 
He  stopped  the  appeals,  and  suspended  a  decision  of  the 
Parhament  against  the  outrageous  proceedings  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Reims  and  other  rabid  supporters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  gave  myseH  no  more  trouble  about  the  matter, 
content  with  having  convinced  his  reason ;  it  was  useless 
to  talk  fiu'ther  to  a  Prince  whom  I  knew  to  be  entangled  in 
toils  which  he  had  not  the  resolution  to  break.  If  he  had 
had  the  courage  to  follow  my  advice  the  Constitution  would 
have  been  dropped,  and  the  troubles  arising  from  it  at  an 
end  ;  the  Chiu:ch  of  France  would  have  been  left  in  peace, 
and  Rome  would  have  received  a  sharp  warning  to  refrain 
in  future  from  troubling  it  by  its  intrigues  and  ambitious 
pretensions.  I  will  say  nothing  of  Cardinal  de  NoaiUes' 
appeal,  which  was  pubhshed  shortly  afterwards,  nor  of  its 
fate,  which  was  exactly  what  I  had  predicted  for  it  if  made 
too  late ;  these  are  matters  of  importance  in  a  history  of 
the  Constitution  ;  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  per- 
sonally. 

Mademoiselle  de  Chartres  '  had  for  a  long  time  been  bent 
on  becoming  a  nun,  against  the  wishes  of  her  father.  Find- 
ing his  opposition  of  no  avail,  he  now  consented  to  her 

*  The  Regent's  daughter. 
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taking  the  veU  at  Chelles,  where  a  sister  of  Marshal  de 
Villars  was  Abbess.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans 
were  both  present ;  but  no  one  else,  by  their  express  wish. 
The  ceremony  was  very  simple,  and  the  behaviour  of  the 
novice  firm  and  edif3dng. 

About  this  time  the  Regent  issued  a  much-needed  pro- 
clamation forbidding  the  games  of  bassette  and  faro  under 
severe  penalties,  to  be  inflicted  without  distinction  of  per- 
sons. Such  reckless  gambling  went  on  at  them,  though 
they  were  already  prohibited,  that  the  Marshals  of  France, 
in  their  tribunal,  had  decided  that  losses  incurred  at  these 
games  were  not  to  be  considered  debts  of  honour. 

The  people  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  name  of 
"  the  nobility  "  still  continued  their  clamour  against  the 
Dukes,  egged  on  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  du  Maine,  whose 
object  was  to  form  a  party  attached  to  themselves,  to  be 
used  for  their  own  purposes.  Madame  du  Maine  had  not 
forgotten  her  declaration  that  "  when  a  man  has  once  been 
declared  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  Crown,  he  ought  to  set 
the  kingdom  in  a  blaze  from  one  end  to  the  other  rather 
than  allow  that  right  to  be  taken  from  him."  Emissaries 
were  despatched  in  all  directions  to  stir  up  the  provincial 
nobility  and  get  them  to  send  deputations  to  Paris ;  at 
last  a  formal  memorial  was  drawn  up,  protesting  against 
the  honours  and  privileges  usually  conceded  to  Dukes  and 
Duchesses.  It  was  at  first  intended  that  it  should  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Grand  Prior  ;  and  the  Maltese  Ambassador, 
a  man  as  much  despised  as  his  brother  the  First-President, 
though  for  different  reasons,  called  on  all  the  Knights  of 
Malta  then  in  Paris  to  assemble  and  attend  the  presentation  ; 
but  the  Regent,  seeing  the  danger  of  such  a  movement,  sent 
for  the  Ambassador  and  forbade  any  assembly  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta  except  for  business  relating  solely  to  the 
affairs  of  their  Order. 

The  memorial  was  presented  on  the  18th  of  April  by 
MM.  de  ChatUlon,  Knight  of  the  Order,  de  Rieux,  de  Laval, 
de  Pons,  de  Beauffremont,  and  de  Clermont ;  but  the 
Regent  dechned  to  receive  it,  expressed  his  displeasure  in  a 
few  sharp  words,  turned  his  back  on  them,  and  left  the  room. 

M.  de  Chatnion's  good  looks  had  won  him  the  favour  of 
Monsieur,  who  made  him  his  First  Gentleman  of  the  Cham- 
ber ;  he  afterwards  served  his  son  in  the  same  capacity,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Italy.     He  had  nothing  to  recommend 
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him  except  courage  and  a  handsome  face,  and,  though 
formerly  a  conspicuous  figure  in  a  certain  section  of  good 
society,  he  had  been  leading  a  very  obscure  life  for  a  long 
time.  M.  de  Rieux  was  a  very  clever  man,  proud,  miserly, 
and  designing ;  he  had  seen  no  service,  and  was  unknown 
at  Court ;  his  secret  ambition  was  to  obtain  some  influence 
over  the  Government.  He  had  too  much  sense  to  attach 
any  importance  to  this  movement  against  the  Dukes,  but 
he  availed  himself  of  it  as  a  stepping-stone  towards  more 
important  objects,  and  for  that  reason  was  particularly 
active  in  stirring  up  others  in  pursuit  of  their  phantom. 

M.  de  Laval  was  a  man  of  much  the  same  sort,  but  better 
known  ;  and  he  had  served  with  some  distinction.  To  dis- 
tinguish him  from  other  Lavals  he  was  always  called  "  Chin- 
cloth,"  from  a  bandage  which  he  wore  to  conceal  a  wound  in 
his  chin,  and  also  perhaps  to  advertise  his  merit  as  a  soldier. 
He  married  a  very  rich  widow,  and  became  Madame  du 
Maine's  right-hand  man  and  the  confidant  of  all  her  designs ; 
we  shall  see  later  on  that  his  own  were  dangerously  ambitious, 
and  that  if  he  lent  himself  to  this  movement  it  was  merely 
as  a  prelude  to  the  revolutions  in  the  State  for  which  he 
was  always  sighing. 

M.  de  Pons,  though  the  chief  of  an  ancient  and  distin- 
guished family,  was  extremely  poor ;  so  poor,  in  fact,  that 
he  had  hterally  nothing.  His  relation,  M.  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld, very  generously  had  compassion  on  him,  brought  him 
up  with  his  grandsons,  and  introduced  him  to  the  Court 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  His  charming  face  and 
illustrious  name  secured  him  a  favourable  reception ;  and 
the  King  gave  him  a  commission  as  guidon  in  the  Gendar- 
merie without  purchase.  In  1710  he  married  the  ugly,  rich 
widow  of  Tallard's  eldest  son,  who  had  been  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Blenheim.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  man 
greedier,  more  touchy,  and,  if  one  may  say  so  of  a  man  of 
his  birth,  more  pushing  than  M.  de  Pons.  He  left  the  ser- 
vice after  his  marriage,  and  soon  showed  that  he  had  more 
talent  for  lawsuits  than  for  war  ;  he  made  Marshal  Tallard's 
life  a  burden  to  him,  and  let  the  cunningest  lawyers  see  that 
he  understood  their  business  better  than  they  did  them- 
selves. For  a  time  his  wife  was  Lady  of  Honour  to  Madame 
la  Duchesse  ;  but  she  was  a  woman  ignorant  of  the  ways  of 
her  society,  and  her  bad  temper  caused  perpetual  quarrels, 
so  that  they  soon  left  the  Hotel  de  Cond6,  on  bad  terms 
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with  its  masters  and  everybody  who  went  there.  Madame 
du  Maine  then  got  hold  of  M.  de  Pons ;  he  set  to  work  to 
raise  a  party  for  her  as  ardently  as  M.  de  Laval,  and  with 
much  the  same  objects  ;  but  he  went  about  it  more  cleverly, 
for,  while  no  one  served  her  with  greater  zeal,  he  always 
contrived  to  keep  himself  out  of  danger. 

M.  de  Beauffremont,  a  rich  spendthrift,  with  a  good  deal 
of  wit,  was  a  most  absurdly  conceited  person,  who  thought 
he  might  do  or  say  anything  he  hked ;  and  he  had  married  a 
Courtenay,  even  prouder  and  sillier  than  himself.  The  wire- 
pullers of  this  affair  knew  him  too  well  to  use  him  otherwise 
than  as  an  advanced  pawn.  His  only  motive  was  a  desire 
to  spite  the  Dukes ;  he  said,  as  he  could  not  become  one 
himself,  he  should  like  to  destroy  them.  He  seems  to  have 
been  conscious  of  his  lack  of  merit,  for,  so  far  as  his  birth  was 
concerned,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  become 
a  Duke. 

M.  de  Clermont  was  a  good-looking  fop,  absolutely  devoid 
of  common  sense,  who  had  arrived  from  Mans  by  the  public 
coach  (for  he  was  very  poor)  to  push  his  fortunes  at  Court 
by  means  of  his  pretty  face  and  high-sounding  name.  He 
married  the  second  daughter  of  M.  and  Madame  d'O,  and 
by  their  influence  obtained  some  appointments  with  the 
Army.  D'O  was  reaUy  more  devoted  to  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Maine  than  to  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  to  whose 
household  he  belonged  ;  but  of  course  he  could  not  show  it 
openly.  Accordingly  he  employed  his  son-in-law,  Clermont, 
whose  conceit  and  silliness  led  him  to  enroll  himself  among 
those  who  were  attacking  the  Dukes  ;  he  knew  nothing  of 
their  ulterior  designs,  and  they  took  good  care  that  he  should 
not.  When  he  found  himself  acting  in  such  good  company 
he  began  to  fancy  himself  a  leading  personage  ;  and  when 
the  rest  of  the  pack  gave  tongue,  he  yelped  in  chorus. 

Such  were  the  representatives  chosen  to  lead  the  attack 
on  the  Dukes,  who  were  not  much  alarmed  by  this  demon- 
stration in  force.  Through  the  kindness  of  some  friends 
we  saw  a  copy  of  the  memorial,  for  they  did  not  care  to  pub- 
lish it ;  we  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  answer  it,  but  treated 
it  with  silent  contempt.  The  fact  is  that,  by  the  time  these 
eight  gentlemen  presented  it,  the  Regent  had  begun  to  open 
his  eyes  to  the  danger  of  his  position ;  and  he  gave  them  a 
reception  which  astonished  them  considerably.  For  my 
own  part,  I  never  talked  to  him  about  this  business,  nor 
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about  the  dispute  between  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  the 
bastards  which  was  closely  connected  with  it ;  I  followed 
the  same  line  as  I  did  about  the  Parliament.  He  could  not 
refrain  from  mentioning  them  to  me,  but  I  told  him  with  an 
air  of  indifference  that  he  knew  what  I  thought  about  the 
matter,  and  he  must  do  as  he  pleased.  At  last  he  told  M.  le 
Due  that  he  would  decide  their  dispute  without  delay,  but 
he  must  first  consult  a  committee  which  he  would  select 
from  the  various  CouncUs. 

Thereupon  M.  and  Madame  du  Maine  armounced  that 
the  only  Judges  they  would  recognise  were  the  King  him- 
self, when  he  should  have  attained  his  majority,  or  the  States- 
General  of  the  kingdom.  They  had  good  reasons  for  this 
declaration ;  the  date  of  the  King's  majority  was  stiU 
remote,  and  they  would  have  plenty  of  time  to  organise 
their  plots ;  as  for  the  States-General,  they  hoped,  by  means 
of  their  growing  party,  to  influence  that  body  and  bring  it 
into  the  likeness  of  the  Assembly  which  was  thrown  into 
confusion  and  broken  up  by  the  deaths  of  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  the  Cardinal  his  brother.  But  M.  du  Maine  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Guises  except  his  overweening  ambition. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  saw  clearly  that  if  he  gave  way  to 
this  demand  his  authority  as  Regent  would  receive  a  fatal 
blow,  and  that  further  delay  in  giving  judgement  would  set 
the  worst  of  precedents.  M.  and  Madame  du  Maine,  who 
knew  all  his  private  sentiments  from  d'Efiiat  and  others, 
reckoned  impUcitly  on  his  weakness,  irresolution,  and  good- 
nature, and  that  was  what  made  them  put  forth  so  bold  a 
demand ;  but  this  time  they  were  mistaken,  and  it  was  a 
visit  of  protest  from  the  Duchess  of  Maine  to  the  Palais- 
Royal  which  precipitated  matters.  Two  days  later  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood  and  the  bastards  were  ordered  to 
hand  in  all  the  pleadings  drawn  up  on  behalf  of  their  respec- 
tive cases  ;  this  was  equivalent  to  an  announcement  that 
their  dispute  would  be  decided  without  delay. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  deputies  of  the  "  nobility  " 
presented  their  memorial ;  the  unexpected  snub  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Regent  threw  the  party  into  confusion. 
Many  complained  that  they  had  been  deceived,  and  told  the 
Regent  they  would  never  have  joined  ta  the  movement  if 
they  had  not  been  assured  that  it  had  his  approval,  and  even 
that  it  was  in  accordance  with  his  secret  orders.  Many 
apologised  to  him,  and  to  aU  Dukes  of  their  acquaintance. 
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The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Maine,  however,  and  those  who 
were  in  the  secret  of  their  real  designs,  did  their  best  to 
hold  their  party  together,  and  to  arouse  their  anger  at  the 
refusal  to  receive  the  deputation.  The  eight  deputies  them- 
selves made  themselves  conspicuous  in  this  way,  but  they 
did  not  talk  quite  so  loudly  as  before ;  they  even  tried  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  Regent.  But  his  eyes  were 
opened  at  last,  and  he  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  them  ; 
he  did  indeed  treat  them  mildly,  a  habit  of  which  no  amount 
of  experience  could  break  him ;  on  this  occasion  it  was  a 
concession  to  the  people  who  beset  him  and  always  did  their 
best  to  arouse  his  fears.  He  was  now  really  alarmed,  and 
the  effect  of  his  alarm  was  to  put  a  sudden  stop  to  all  the 
ridiculous  pretensions  of  the  nobility. 

On  the  14th  of  May  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
Council  of  Regency  to  the  effect  that  His  Majesty,  by  the 
advice  of  his  Regent,  forbade  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom,  of 
whatever  birth,  rank,  or  dignity,  to  sign  the  memorial,  under 
the  severest  penalties  in  case  of  disobedience ;  stating  at 
the  same  time  that  His  Majesty  had  no  intention  of  inter- 
fering with  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  his  nobility,  which 
he  was  resolved  to  maintain  after  the  manner  of  the  Kings 
his  predecessors.  When  this  subject  was  brought  forward  by 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  I  looked  at  the  other  Dukes  in  the  Coun- 
cil, and,  as  their  senior,  told  the  Regent  that,  as  weaU  belonged 
to  the  second  Order  of  the  kingdom,  that  is,  to  the  nobihty,  I 
hoped  he  would  allow  us  to  withdraw  during  the  discussion  of 
a  matter  which  concerned  us  personally.  Nothing  had  been 
arranged  beforehand  among  us ;  but  when  I  rose  and  left  my 
place  I  saw  that  I  was  followed  by  every  other  Duke  present. 

As  I  was  leaving,  the  Count  de  Toulouse  whispered  to  me, 
"  But  what  about  us  ?  ought  we  to  withdraw  too  ?  "  "  That 
is  for  you  to  decide,"  I  said ;  "  but  there  is  no  doubt,  I  think, 
what  we  Dukes  ought  to  do."  We  stopped  in  the  ante- 
chamber, and  were  followed  almost  immediately  by  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood  and  the  bastards.  There  were  some 
members  of  the  so-called  nobihty  hanging  about  in  the 
corners,  having  apparently  found  out  that  something  which 
concerned  them  was  to  be  discussed  in  the  Council,  and 
our  appearance  in  the  ante-room  caused  a  sensation  among 
them. 
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Appointment  of  six  Commissioners  to  enquire  into  the  dispute  between 
the  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  the  bastards — Petition  that  the  dispute 
be  referred  to  the  States-General— Chatillon,  Rieux,  Clermont,  Beauf- 
fremont,  Polignac  and  Vieuxpont  present  it  and  are  arrested  by 
order  of  the  Regent — Judgement  of  the  Commissioners — Brittany  and 
the  ten  per  cent,  property  tax — The  Regent  consults  me  as  to  the 
convening  of  the  States-General — I  draw  up  a  Memorial  on  the  subject 
and  oppose  the  convening  of  that  body  at  the  present  moment — The 
Duke  of  Noailles  draws  up  a  financial  statement — The  Regent  desires 
to  appoint  me  to  a  Committee  of  Finance — I  refuse — My  reasons. 

Six  commissioners  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  dis- 
pute between  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  the  bastards,  with 
orders  to  report  to  the  Council  of  Regency  not  later  than 
the  20th  of  June.  This  decisive  step  threw  M.  and  Madame 
du  Maine  into  the  greatest  embarrassment.  They  saw 
that  their  audacious  declaration  that  they  would  be  judged 
only  by  the  King  or  the  States-General  had  been  a  fatal 
blunder.  They  had  hoped  to  frighten  the  Regent  by  means 
of  d'Effiat  and  Besons  and  other  friends  of  theirs  who  sur- 
rounded him ;  but  the  proclamation  of  the  Council  of 
Regency  against  the  so-called  nobility  showed  them  their 
mistake,  and  now  they  did  not  Iliow  which  way  to  turn.  In 
their  perplexity  they  got  hold  of  some  of  the  more  hot- 
headed among  the  nobility,  and  persuaded  them  to  take  a 
step  equally  silly  and  insolent. 

Thirty-nine  persons  of  quality  signed  and  presented  a  peti- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  nobility  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
demanding  that  the  dispute  between  the  Princes  of  the 
Blood  and  the  bastards  should  be  referred  to  the  States- 
General,  on  the  ground  that  a  question  involving  the  succes- 
sion to  the  Crown  could  only  be  decided  by  the  second  Order 
of  the  realm,  that  is,  the  nobility,  regularly  assembled.  This 
was  an  unexampled  piece  of  impudence.  These  persons 
were  acting  without  any  authority  but  their  own ;    they 
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were  not  even  Belected  as  deputies  by  the  nobility,  whose 
honourable  name  they  usurped  ;  indeed  the  nobility,  unless 
regularly  convened  by  the  King,  has  no  power  to  act  as  a 
body  or  to  depute  any  of  its  members  to  speak  on  its  behalf. 
Such  an  arrogation  of  the  name  and  functions  of  the  nobility 
was  alone  sufficient  to  render  these  persons  liable  to  severe 
punishment ;  much  more  when  it  was  made  with  the  express 
object  of  destroying  the  Regent's  authority,  and  with- 
drawing from  him  the  decision  of  a  highly  important  case. 
The  Parliament,  however,  was  wiser  than  these  gentlemen, 
and,  instead  of  feeling  flattered  by  the  unprecedented  honour 
of  receiving  a  petition  from  the  second  Order  of  the  realm, 
was  more  inclined  to  laugh  at  it.  Subservient  to  M.  and 
Madame  du  Maine  as  he  usually  was,  the  First-President 
dared  not  take  action  upon  the  petition,  but  carried  it  to 
the  Regent,  requesting  his  commands  on  the  subject. 

The  petition  was  presented  to  the  Parliament  by  six 
gentlemen,  among  whom  were  four  of  those  who  had  pre- 
sented the  memorial  against  the  Dukes  :  Chatillon,  Rieux, 
Clermont,  and  Beauffremont ;  with  two  others,  Polignac 
and  Vieuxpont.  Polignac  was  a  little  harum-scarum  crea- 
ture, without  a  grain  of  sense  ;  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  his  brother  the  Cardinal,  who  was  deep  in  the  secrets  of 
M.  and  Madame  du  Maine.  Poor  httle  Polignac  merely  did 
as  he  was  told,  without  knowing  in  the  least  what  it  was  all 
about,  for  a  business  like  this  was  altogether  beyond  his 
comprehension ;  there  never  were  two  brothers  more  un- 
like each  other  in  every  way.  Vieuxpont  was  not  a  bad 
General,  but  completely  ignorant  of  everything  except 
military  affairs  ;  he  lived  with  his  father-in-law,  the  First 
Equerry,  and  followed  his  lead  in  everything.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  the  First  Equerry  and  Madame  de  Beringhen 
were  very  intimate  with  the  First-President,  and  altogether 
devoted  to  the  bastards.  Vieuxpont,  a  dull,  vain  man,  was 
pleased  at  the  notion  of  representing  the  nobihty,  and 
willingly  obeyed  the  commands  of  his  father  and  mother- 
in-law. 

The  crime  of  these  gentlemen  was  complete.  They  were 
guilty,  in  the  first  place,  of  taking  upon  themselves,  though 
private  individuals,  to  represent  the  second  Order  of  the 
realm.  Secondly,  they  had  assembled  themselves  together 
in  defiance  of  the  Regent's  prohibition  ;  for  a  petition  signed 
by  thirty-nine  persons  and  presented  by  six  seigneurs  in 
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person  could  not  have  been  got  up  without  some  preliminary 
meetings ;  thirdly,  they  had  meddled  with  public  affairs 
beyond  the  scope  of  private  persons  in  their  individual  capa- 
cities ;  and,  lastly,  they  had  dared  to  ask  the  intervention 
of  the  Parliament  in  order  to  remove  a  dispute  from  the 
cognisance  of  the  Regent  and  refer  it  to  a  non-existent 
tribunal,  thereby  assuming  that  the  authority  of  the  Par- 
liament was  superior  to  that  of  the  Regent. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  felt  that  unless  he  made  an  ex- 
ample of  them  he  might  as  weU  drop  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment altogether.  He  referred  the  petition  to  the  Council 
of  Regency,  and  seemed  very  angry  about  it ;  but,  though 
it  was  decided  to  punish  the  offenders,  the  people  who  beset 
him  worked  upon  his  good-nature  and  persuaded  him  to 
mitigate  the  punishment.  He  did  them  the  honour  of 
having  them  arrested  by  officers  of  the  Bodyguard ;  three 
of  them  were  conducted  to  the  BastUle,  and  three  to  Vin- 
cennes,  where  they  were  treated  with  the  utmost  indul- 
gence and  poUteness,  though  not  allowed  to  receive  visitors. 
These  arrests  made  a  great  sensation,  for  they  were  more 
than  was  expected  from  the  incurable  good-nature  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  ;  but  the  very  injudicious  indulgence 
shown  to  the  prisoners  caused  the  so-called  nobihty  to 
triumph,  and  every  member  of  it  regretted  that  he  was 
not  among  their  number.  Three  days  afterwards  a  very 
insolent  and  seditious  libel  appeared  under  the  title  of  a 
Remonstrance  from  the  Three  Estates,  which  recalled  the 
most  rabid  publications  of  the  League.  It  appeared  in 
manuscript  only,  but  over  ten  thousand  copies  were  dis- 
tributed. 

During  aU  this  excitement  the  six  commissioners  were 
hard  at  work  preparing  their  report  on  the  dispute  between 
the  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  the  bastards  ;  the  judgement 
was  delivered  on  the  1st  of  July.  The  bastards  were 
declared  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  Crown  ;  the  rank 
given  to  their  children  was  suppressed,  and  their  own 
modified.  This  was  considered  too  lenient  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  induced  to  register 
the  decree  ;  nevertheless,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  took  upon 
himseK  to  mitigate  it,  so  that  the  bastards  lost  nothing 
but  the  right  of  succession  and  that  of  crossing  the  floor  at 
sittings  of  the  ParHament.  His  kindness,  however,  did  not 
appease  Madame  du  Maine,   who  shrieked  like  a   mad- 
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woman ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  wept  night  and  day 
for  two  months,  during  which  she  would  not  see  anybody 
except  two  or  three  of  her  most  intimate  friends. 

On  the  28th  of  June  the  Count  de  Toulouse  reported  to 
the  Regent  in  Council  that  he  had  received  a  letter  signed 
by  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  in  Brittany,  representing 
that  the  province  found  it  impossible  to  pay  the  10  per 
cent.  tax.  I  note  the  incident  because  this  letter  was  the 
first  stroke  of  the  tocsin,  giving  the  signal  for  the  troubles 
which  arose  shortly  afterwards  in  Brittany.  The  Count  de 
Toulouse  sent  a  very  sensible  reply. 

On  the  17th  of  July  the  six  prisoners  were  released,  and 
brought  before  the  Diike  of  Orleans,  who  told  them  that 
they  well  knew  that  he  never  used  harsh  measures  except 
when  forced  to  do  so.  Not  one  of  the  six  took  the  trouble 
to  answer ;  they  withdrew  immediately  without  a  single 
word.  Such  a  release  from  prison  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  triumph,  and  in  their  haughty  silence  the  prisoners 
seemed  to  spare  the  Regent  a  weU-merited  rebuke.  He 
felt  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  treating  them  so  mildly, 
and  repented  when  too  late,  as  he  often  did  ;  but  he  never 
took  warning  by  experience.  He  did,  however,  pluck  up 
courage  to  deprive  ChatiUon  of  his  rooms  at  the  Palais- 
Royal  and  of  a  pension  of  12,000  hvres  which  he  had  been 
giving  him.  Tins  forced  ChatUlon,  who  was  very  poor,  to 
bury  himself  at  a  little  property  he  had  near  Thouars  ;  and 
little  more  was  heard  of  him  till  he  died. 

To  avoid  breaking  the  thread  of  my  narrative,  I  omitted 
to  state  that  the  Regent  felt  very  much  incKned  to  yield  to 
the  request  of  the  bastards  that  their  case  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  States-General.  D'Effiat  plied  him  with 
arguments  Mkely  to  appeal  to  his  irresolute  and  timid  dis- 
position, pointing  out  that  by  doing  so  he  would  gain  time, 
deliver  liimself  from  the  importunities  of  both  parties,  and 
shift  the  responsibility  on  to  other  shoulders.  Whether 
the  Duke  de  Noailles  was  really  alarmed  at  the  condition 
into  which  the  finances  had  fallen  under  his  management, 
or  whether  his  sympathies  were  secretly  with  M.  du  Maine 
as  they  were  with  the  "  nobihty  "  whom  he  was  the.  first 
to  set  in  motion,  I  know  not ;  but  he  also  used  aU  his 
eloquence  to  persuade  the  Regent  to  convene  the  States- 
General  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
pubhc  finances.     This  advice  had  the  more  weight  with 
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the  Eegent,  because  it  was  the  Duke  de  Noailles  himself 
who  had  dissuaded  him  from  convening  the  States-General 
at  a  time  when  he  had  resolved  to  do  so  for  the  express 
purpose  of  dealing  with  the  finances. 

As  usual,  when  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  about  an 
important  question  he  asked  my  advice.  I  begged  him  not 
to  think  of  such  a  dangerous  proceeding  ;  whereupon  he 
reminded  me  of  the  counsel  I  had  myself  given  him  at  the 
time  of  the  late  King's  death.  I  said  the  circumstances 
had  completely  changed  since  then  ;  I  still  thought  it  would 
have  been  wise  to  convene  the  States-General  at  that 
time,  but  it  seemed  to  me  extremely  dangerous  to  do  so 
now.  He  wanted  to  discuss  the  subject,  but  I  cut  him 
short,  telling  him  that  the  question  required  very  careful 
consideration,  and  it  would  be  better  to  let  me  give  him 
my  views  in  writing,  for  arguments  used  in  conversation 
were  easily  forgotten.  He  agreed  to  this,  but  said  I  must 
be  quick  about  it,  because  he  was  being  urged  to  make  up 
his  mind.  I  saw  that  he  was  being  lured  to  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  and  my  fear  of  his  giving  way  induced  me  to 
promise  him  a  memorial  on  the  question  in  two  days.  I 
brought  it  to  him  on  the  third  day,  and  that  hardly  gave 
me  time  to  read  it  over  before  presenting  it.  It  was,  of 
course,  couched  in  the  measured  and  respectful  language 
suitable  to  a  state  paper  drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of 
a  Prince  in  his  position,  and  not  in  the  more  familiar  terms 
which  our  long  friendship  warranted  me  in  using  in  private 
conversation. 

I  began  by  reminding  His  Royal  Highness  that  he  had 
seen  the  plans  for  the  future  government  of  the  kingdom 
drawn  up  by  the  late  Dauphin,  the  present  King's  father, 
and  had  adopted  some  of  them  in  part ;  that  among  these 
plans  was  one  originally  suggested  by  myself  for  the 
assembly  of  the  States-General  every  five  years.  I  had 
proposed  that  the  constitution  of  the  States-General  should 
be  reorganised  and  simplified,  so  that  they  might  meet 
without  the  confusion  which  had  so  often  rendered  their 
assemblies  useless  ;  that  the  whole  management  of  the 
finances  should  be  entrusted  to  them,  including  all  such 
matters  as  the  imposition  and  incidence  of  taxes,  and  the 
public  revenue  and  expenditure  generally ;  and  that  a 
regular  balance-sheet  should  always  be  submitted  to  them  ; 
that  in  the  intervals  between  the  assemblies  three  members 
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should  be  elected,  one  by  each  of  the  three  Estates,  to 
whom  should  be  entrusted,  within  certain  limits  and  sub- 
ject to  their  responsibility  to  the  next  assembly,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances  ;  further,  that  the  money 
allotted  for  the  King's  private  expenditure  should  be 
regulated  by  a  Civil  List,  and  administered  by  a  treasurer, 
responsible  to  a  Chamber  of  Accounts.  Such  an  experi- 
ment, however,  could  not  be  tried  under  a  Regency  ;  it 
could  indeed  only  be  carried  out  by  a  King  of  unusually 
enhghtened  intelligence  ;  I  would,  therefore,  not  dwell  on 
it,  for  doing  so  would  serve  no  good  purpose,  but  merely 
renew  my  bitter  grief  for  the  loss  of  such  a  Prince  as  the 
late  Dauphin. 

His  Royal  Highness  had,  I  said,  given  me  to  understand 
that  a  subsidiary  reason  for  assembhng  the  States-General 
was  the  difficulty  of  deciding  the  matters  in  dispute  between 
the  Princes  ;  nevertheless,  the  real  reason  was  the  lamen- 
table condition  of  the  public  finances,  and  I  shpuld,  there- 
fore, address  myself  mainly  to  that  point.  I  would  not 
attempt  to  criticise  the  administration  of  the  finances  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Regency,  for  I  had  always  confessed 
my  incapacity  in  such  matters,  and  he  would  remember 
that  not  all  his  kind  entreaties  had  prevailed  on  me  to 
undertake  the  duty  of  superintending  the  finances  myself. 
I  would  merely  say  that  the  late  King  had  left  them  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  confusion,  the  main  difficulty  arising 
from  the  continuance  of  the  poU-tax  and  the  10  per  cent, 
property-tax  :  two  extraordinary  imposts  which  he  had 
expressly  promised  to  remit  on  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
and  which  pressed  so  heavily  on  the  people  that  it  was 
found  almost  impossible  to  coUect  them. 

We  had  now  to  consider  whether  the  States-General 
were  likely  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs,  or 
whether  their  assemblage  would  not  produce  embarrass- 
ments of  an  even  more  dangerous  character.  Would  to 
God,  I  said,  that  His  Royal  Highness  had  adhered  to  his 
wise  resolve  to  convene  them  immediately  after  the  late 
King's  death  !  At  that  time  the  existing  confusion  could 
not  be  laid  to  his  charge,  and  the  States-General,  grateful 
for  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  would  have  gladly 
consented  to  any  remedies  which  he  thought  necessary. 
Now  the  circumstances  were  completely  changed ;  Ids 
advisers  had  tried  their  hands  at  reconstituting  our  financial 
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position,  with  the  result  that  matters  had  gone  from  bad 
to  worse.  The  only  reUef  was  derived  from  the  establish- 
ment of  Law's  bank,  which,  I  admitted,  I  had  strongly 
opposed,  but  the  success  of  which  I  welcomed  with  sincere 
pleasure,  although  I  had  no  personal  interest  in  it.  This 
reUef,  however,  was  insufficient ;  and,  since  it  was  pro- 
posed to  seek  a  further  remedy  in  the  convention  of  the 
States-General,  it  became  necessary  to  examine  the  con- 
stitution of  that  body. 

It  was,  I  went  on  to  say,  a  highly  honoiu'able -assem- 
blage, representing  the  whole  body  of  the  nation ;  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  it  was  very  numerous.  Each  deputy 
is  instructed  to  state  the  grievances  and  complaints  of  his 
own  district,  which,  as  a  rule,  he  fully  understands  ;  im- 
fortunately,  he  is  not  always  equally  capable  of  suggesting 
a  remedy  for  them.  Moreover,  there  would  certainly  be  a 
number  of  private  grievances  intermingled  with  the  pubhc 
ones  ;  grievances  arising  from  the  variety  of  industries  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  three  Orders.  A  man  always  thinks  more 
of  his  private  grievances  than  of  those  which  he  shares 
with  the  community  at  large ;  consequently,  each  deputy 
would  use  aU  his  energy  in  pushing  his  own  particular  in- 
terest, and  leave  those  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  care 
of  others.  One  thing  was  certain  ;  in  a  crowded  assembly 
drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  an  immense  number 
of  contradictory  proposals  would  be  brought  forward ; 
whether  any  good  would  come  of  it  seemed  very  doubtful. 

It  might  be  thought,  I  proceeded,  that  among  the  crowd 
of  deputies  there  would  be  a  certain  number  of  shrewd, 
sensible  men,  who,  after  comparing  notes  and  discussing 
their  opinions  freely,  would  be  able  to  suggest  some  prac- 
tical remedies.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  through 
a  long  series  of  years  aU  discussion  of  pubhc  affairs  had 
been  strictly  forbidden ;  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  that 
many  men  should  have  given  them  sufficient  attention  to 
be  qualified  for  a  share  in  the  administration,  knowing  the 
futility  and  danger  of  such  studies  under  such  a  govern- 
ment. Our  nation  abounded,  no  doubt,  in  abUity  and 
talent ;  but  these,  for  the  purposes  we  were  now  consider- 
ing, had  become  atrophied  through  long  disuse  ;  and  it 
would  be  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  if  a  sufficient  number 
of  deputies  were  now  to  be  found  possessing  such  adminis- 
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trative  capacity  as  would  enable  them  to  be  of  use  in  the 
present  crisis. 

It  was  deplorable  that  the  country  should  be  deprived  of 
the  services  of  so  many  able  men  by  the  effects  of  a  system 
of  government  which  deliberately  allowed  them  no  scope 
for  their  talent ;  and  this  was  a  lesson  which  could  not  be 
too  carefully  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  King. 
UnfortTmately,  however,  the  mischief  was  done ;  and,  as 
its  causes  had  been  long  at  work,  a  considerable  time  must 
elapse,  during  which  men  should  be  free  to  acquire  informa- 
tion, to  think  and  speak  as  they  pleased,  before  its  effects 
ceased  to  be  felt.  But  all  we  could  do  now  was  to  make 
the  best  of  such  resources  as  were  stiU  available ;  it  was 
useless  to  turn  aU  of  a  sudden  to  a  quarter  in  which  all 
possibility  of  rendering  assistance  had  been  systematically 
stamped  out.  For  these  reasons,  melancholy  but  only  too 
apparent,  I  could  not,  I  said,  advise  His  Royal  Highness  to 
convene  the  States-General  with  any  expectation  of  find- 
ing a  remedy  for  our  financial  disorders. 

With  regard  to  the  dispute  between  the  Princes,  His 
Royal  Highness,  I  said,  had  not  taken  me  into  his  con- 
fidence :  in  giving  him  my  opinion  I  could,  therefore,  only 
speak  from  conjecture  as  to  what  was  passing  through 
his  mind.  I  supposed,  however,  that  he  cared  httle  which 
way  it  was  decided,  so  long  as  the  responsibility  for  the 
decision  was  not  thrown  on  him.  From  motives  of  policy 
he  probably  wished  to  keep  the  balance  equal,  and  it  was, 
of  course,  unpleasant  to  be  called  upon  to  decide  a  cause 
in  which  both  parties  were  his  near  relations ;  in  which  he 
was  drawn  one  way  by  regard  for  the  feehngs  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  and  the  other  by  the  interests  of  his 
son  and  his  posterity.  But  whether  he  would  get  out  of 
his  difficulty  by  referring  the  matter  to  the  States-General 
was,  I  added,  another  question  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  thought 
it  extremely  doubtful.  He  could  only  have  two  objects 
in  view  in  doing  so  :  first,  to  escape  a  decision  altogether, 
and  so  avoid  giving  the  preponderance  to  either  Princes  of 
the  Blood  or  bastards  ;  or,  secondly,  if  a  decision  was  given, 
to  evade  the  resentment  of  the  losing  party. 

In  either  case  I  thought  he  would  be  disappointed.  It 
would  be  useless  to  go  to  the  States-General  merely  to  ask 
their  advice.  This  assembly,  held  after  so  long  an  interval, 
and  at  a  time  when  men  were  expressing  their  opinions 
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with  considerable  licence,  would  be  a  very  important  event ; 
and  the  deputies  would  lose  no  opportunity  of  asserting 
themselves.  The  very  fact  of  such  a  dispute  being  re- 
ferred to  them  would  be  regarded  as  a  triumph ;  they 
would  almost  certainly  insist  on  giving  a  decision,  or,  if 
they  did  content  themselves  with  expressing  an  opinion, 
he  might  feel  assured  that  it  would  be  expressed  in  such 
clear  and  peremptory  terms  that  he  would  be  compelled 
to  act  upon  it.  He  would,  I  thought,  be  equally  disap- 
pointed ii.  he  expected  to  escape  the  responsibility  for  the 
decision.  Both  parties  would  know  perfectly  well  that  he 
had  only  referred  the  case  to  the  States-General  with  that 
object ;  the  losers,  not  venturing  to  resent  the  action  of 
such  a  powerful  Assembly,  would  vent  aU  their  rage  on 
him  ;  the  only  difference  to  him  would  be  that  the  winners 
would  feel  that  they  owed  him  no  gratitude. 

From  these  considerations,  I  said,  it  would  seem  that  an 
assembly  of  the  States-General  would  be  useless  for  the 
two  main  objects  which  His  Royal  Highness  had  in  view ; 
but  that  was  not  aU;  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  point  out 
some  serious  dangers  which  would  attend  such  an  assembly 
at  the  present  moment.  The  first  which  occurred  to  my 
mind  was  one  on  which  I  would  not  dwell  at  any  length, 
though  I  thought  it  not  without  importance,  namely,  the 
difficulty  of  arranging  the  mode  of  procedure,  owing  to  the 
length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  States-General,  and  the  scanty  records  left  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  former  occasions.  It  was  certain  that  dis- 
putes on  this  subject  would  arise  between  the  deputies,  and 
even  between  the  three  Estates,  which  would  probably 
take  some  months  to  settle ;  and  the  spirit  of  acrimony 
and  contention  kindled  by  them  would  make  itself  felt  in 
the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Assembly. 

Secondly  ;  very  few  people  had  any  knowledge  of  what 
the  States-General  really  were.  During  the  long  interval 
since  they  were  last  convened  an  exaggerated  notion  of  their 
importance  had  sprung  up  ;  the  public  believed  that  they 
were  called  together  only  in  some  important  crisis,  and 
that  our  Kings  have  always  regarded  their  meetings  with 
alarm  ;  hence  it  is  inferred  that  nothing  reaUy  important 
can  be  done  without  their  co-operation,  that  their  power 
limits  and  balances  that  of  the  Sovereign,  and  that  their 
approval  adds  weight  to  his  authority.     These  notions  had 
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been  strengthened  by  the  rumours  of  an  approaching 
Assembly  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  by  aU  that  was  said  and  published  daily  on  the  subject 
of  the  dispute  between  the  Princes  ;  they  were  too  flatter- 
ing to  the  conceit  of  the  deputies  not  to  be  greedily  imbibed 
by  them ;  consequently  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
demands  put  forward  by  the  Assembly  would  not  err  on 
the  side  of  modesty. 

I  reminded  His  Royal  Highness  that  he  was  but  the 

guardian  and  administrator  of  the  royal  authority,  wliich 

it  was  his  duty  to  hand  over  unimpaired  to  the  Kling  when 

he  attained  his  majority.     More  than  that,  I  said,  he  had 

a  duty  which  he  owed  to  himself :   he  must  remember  that 

his  own  reputation  was  at  stake ;    that  France,  foreign 

nations,  and  posterity  would  judge  him  by  his  success  or 

otherwise  in  managing  the  States-General,  and  stiU  more 

by  the  result  of  this  critical  experiment.     On  that  great 

stage  he  would  be  the  principal  figure ;    all  eyes  would  be 

fixed  upon  him.     If  he  failed  to  satisfy  public  expectation 

all  his  ability  and  industry  would  go  for  nothing  ;  it  would 

be  vain  to  plead  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  his  desire  to 

meet  the  wishes  of  the  nation.     In  our  present  condition, 

I  told  him,  there  was  only  one  thing  which  could  satisfy 

the  country,  and  that  was  effective  and  immediate  reUef ; 

promises,  excuses,  even  the  demonstrated  impossibiUty  of 

affording  it,   would  be  useless.    AU   three  Estates   were 

almost  equally  ground  down ;    I  used  the  word  "  almost," 

because  undoubtedly  the  order  of  the  nobihty  was  the 

greatest  sufferer ;    but  that  fact,  I  said,  would  not  render 

the  cries  of  the  other  two  Estates  any  the  less  piercing. 

"  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,"  I  went  on,  "  you  cannot  hope  to 
please  the  States-General  unless  you  can  reheve  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  country ;  and  it  must  be  a  real,  effective  rehef , 
such  as  will  satisfy  the  just  expectations  which  did  so  much 
to  console  the  pubMc  for  the  death  of  the  late  King.  Since 
you  assumed  the  reins  of  government  you  have  solemnly 
promised  it  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  during  that 
period  of  twenty  months  nothing  has  been  done ;  indeed, 
to  speak  plainly,  the  taxes  are  collected  more  rigorously 
and  harshly  than  during  the  late  reign.  The  provinces  are 
loud  in  their  complaints.  WlR  the  assembly  of  the  States- 
General  mark  the  beginning  of  better  days  ?  You  are 
sufficiently  clear-sighted  to  know  that  it  cannot  be  so : 

V— 32 
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and,  when  you  are  youiself  unable  to  suggest  a  remedy, 
do  you  think  you  can  prevent  the  States-General  from 
seeking  one  for  themselves,  regardless  of  consequences  ? 
If  a  struggle  should  arise  between  them  and  Your  Royal 
Highness  on  such  a  subject,  how  painful  and  dangerous  it 
would  be  !  and  who  can  say  what  might  be  its  conse- 
quences, both  at  home  and  abroad  ?  " 

I  went  on  to  remind  him  again  that  the  assembly  would 
be  very  numerous,  and  that  votes  in  it  would  not  be 
weighed,  but  counted.  Who  could  expect,  I  said,  that  in 
such  a  crowd,  meeting  after  an  interval  of  so  many  years, 
during  which  it  had  been  not  only  useless  but  dangerous  to 
betray  the  least  symptom  of  interest  in  pubUc  affairs,  the 
majority  would  be  composed  of  moderate  men,  capable  of 
listening  to  arguments  against  their  own  proposals  ?  And 
who  could  say  what  these  proposals  might  be  ?  The 
worse  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  more  difficult 
to  discover  a  remedy,  the  more  determined  the  deputies 
would  be  to  assert  themselves.  All  that  could  be  pre- 
dicted with  certainty  about  their  proposals  was  that  they 
would  be  very  numerous,  and  that  every  one  of  them  would 
be  a  direct  menace  to  the  royal  authority ;  brought 
forward  indeed  with  the  express  intention  of  curbing  it. 
He  must  bear  in  mind,  I  said,  that  for  the  deputies  the  first 
would  be  the  only  difiicult  step  in  this  direction ;  if  he 
admitted  one  proposal  it  would  be  hard  to  shut  out  a 
second  and  a  third,  and  there  was  no  knowing  where  it 
would  end.  Yet,  after  caUing  the  States-General  together, 
after  having  vainly  sought  himself  for  a  remedy,  to  forbid 
them  to  make  any  proposals  of  their  own  would  be  a  mani- 
fest absurdity  ;  it  would  most  justly  offend  and  irritate 
them,  and  would  be,  as  I  had  already  said,  the  signal  for  a 
struggle  between  them  and  himself,  the  result  of  which  no 
one  could  foresee. 

This  particular  time,  I  proceeded,  seemed  singularly 
unpropitious  for  an  assembly  of  the  States-General,  for, 
owing  to  various  causes,  each  of  the  three  Orders  was  in 
a  state  of  ferment.  The  first,  that  of  the  clergy,  was 
violently  agitated  by  the  question  of  the  Constitution 
Unigenitus,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  prejudices  and 
animosities  engendered  by  it  would  be  carried  into  the 
discussion  of  temporal  affairs.  However  that  might  be,  it 
was  almost  certain  that  the  question  of  the  Constitution 
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itself  would  be  discussed ;  and  then  what  a  scene  of  eon- 
fusion  there  would  be !  Every  deputy  of  the  Order  would 
insist  on  taking  part  in  the  debate ;  the  Bishops  would  be 
for  the  most  part  in  favour  of  the  Constitution,  the  lower 
clergy  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  it.  The  quarrel 
would  almost  certainly  spread  to  the  other  Orders,  for  on 
this  subject  there  was  hardly  any  one  who  did  not  hold 
strong  opinions  ;  if  the  Parhaments,  the  natural  guardians 
of  the  liberties  of  the  GaUican  Church,  should  interfere, 
what  dissensions  would  arise  in  the  Third  Estate,  and  what 
fresh  perplexities  for  the  Regent !  The  nobiUty,  or  second 
Order,  was  also,  as  he  well  knew,  under  the  influence  of 
turbulent  agitation ;  a  dangerous  movement  in  favour  of 
the  losing  party  in  the  dispute  between  the  Princes  might 
almost  certainly  be  predicted  ;  and  in  any  case  Httle  good 
was  to  be  expected  from  an  assembly  of  the  Order  at  the 
present  moment. 

When  we  came  to  consider  the  Third  Estate  the  pros- 
pect did  not  appear  more  encouraging,  and  it  was  with 
regard  to  this  point  that  I  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
His  Royal  Highness  more  particularly  to  the  difference 
between  convening  the  States-General  at  the  outset  of  his 
Regency  and  doing  so  now.  I  had  foreseen  what  would 
happen  :  the  financial  position  at  the  time  of  the  King's 
death  was  such  that  nothing  but  desperate  remedies  would 
do  any  good ;  I  feared  lest  the  blame  should  be  cast, 
though  very  unjustly,  on  him  ;  and  therefore  I  had  advised 
him  to  have  recourse  to  the  States-General,  to  lay  the 
position  before  them,  and  ask  their  advice  in  aU  sincerity. 
Then  the  responsibihty  for  whatever  strong  financial  mea- 
sures were  tried  would  have  rested  with  them ;  and  if, 
unfortunately,  the  remedies  they  proposed  turned  out  badly, 
there  would  have  been  nothing  to  fear  from  a  second 
assembly  of  the  Estates  ;  it  would  have  been  merely  a  fresh 
proof  of  his  confidence,  and  his  sincere  desire  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country  :  a  noble  spectacle  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
which  would  have  ensured  the  safety  of  his  Regency  and 
made  even  the  mistakes  and  misfortunes  of  the  last  reign 
contribute  to  his  glory. 

But,  I  proceeded,  circumstances  had  completely  changed 
since  then.  It  was  only  too  true  that  the  people,  disap- 
pointed in  their  hopes  of  a  change  for  the  better,  finding 
indeed  that  their  sufferings  were  daily  becoming  more  in- 
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tolerable,  were  little  disposed  to  judge  his  administration 
leniently,  though  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions  and  his 
unremitting  attention  to  bustaess  deserved  the  highest 
praise.  They  were  in  a  state  of  irritation,  partly  because 
they  were  in  ignorance  respecting  many  things  ;  partly, 
perhaps,  because  of  other  things  respecting  which  they 
knew  too  much.  He  could  no  longer  appeal  to  the  States- 
General  with  an  air  of  generous  confidence ;  he  would  be 
driven  to  them  by  the  same  necessities  which  had  led  to 
former  assemblies,  with  no  very  fortunate  results.  He 
would  be  asking  for  a  remedy  after  vainly  trying  to  find  one 
himself  ;  if  consulted  in  the  first  instance  the  States-General 
might  very  probably  have  suggested  remedies  far  more 
drastic  than  any  which  he  had  tried,  and  they  would  have 
been  more  successful  because  sufferings  which  people 
undergo  voluntarily  are  more  easUy  borne  than  those  in- 
flicted by  others.  In  the  meantime  his  own  financial 
expedients  had  caused  much  suffering,  particularly  to  the 
classes  comprised  in  the  Third  Estate.  Was  it  hkely  that 
the  deputies  of  the  Commons,  knowing  that  he  only  asked 
their  advice  because  he  could  not  help  it,  would  out  of 
sheer  gratitude  suggest  fresh  expedients  at  their  own 
expense,  or  consent  very  readily  to  those  suggested  by 
others  ?  They  were  much  more  likely,  I  feared,  to  raise 
some  very  embarrassing  questions,  and  not  content  them- 
selves very  readily  with  the  answers,  however  logical. 

"  Take,  for  instance,  M.  Law's  bank,"  I  said.  "  You 
may  be  able  to  show  that  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
country ;  but  a  great  many  deputies  of  the  Third  Estate 
wiU  be  connected  either  in  business,  or  by  relationship, 
with  the  bankers  and  bill-discounters  who  are  being  ruined 
by  that  institution.  I  doubt  whether  they  wiU  listen  very 
patiently  to  your  demonstration ;  I  am  sure  they  wiU  not 
be  pleased  that  a  foreigner  should  hold  such  an  important 
position,  in  which  all  public  money  passes  through  his 
hands.  Now,  if  the  States-General,  or  rather,  the  Commons 
who  are  familiar  with  such  matters,  make  an  onslaught 
on  the  bank,  its  credit  will  be  shaken,  it  will  fail ;  and  its 
failure  must  produce  most  disastrous  consequences.  If 
you  forbid  the  Assembly  to  discuss  the  bank  and  its  affairs, 
all  sorts  of  rumours  will  get  about ;  and  though  the  failure 
of  the  bank  may  be  deferred  it  will  none  the  less  come 
eventually.     Then  you  will  have  lost  your  main  resource, 
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and  the  question  which  had  too  much  weight  with  you 
when  you  decided  not  to  assemble  the  States-General  after 
the  Bang's  death  wiU  have  to  be  answered  in  earnest, 
namely :  '  How  is  the  business  of  the  Government  to  be 
carried  on  while  you  are  waiting  for  the  remedies  of  the 
States-General  to  produce  their  effect  ?  '  The  fewer  re- 
sources you  have  in  hand  the  more  dependent  you  will  be 
on  that  Assembly ;  do  you  suppose  it  will  not  take  full 
advantage  of  the  situation  ?  and  who  can  say  to  what 
lengths  it  may  go  ? 

"  There  is  no  Duke  de  Guise  now,  it  is  true ;  but  then 
you  are  not  a  King.  Henry  IV  was  one,  by  his  birthright 
and  by  his  sword,  when  he  assembled  the  Notables  at 
Rouen.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  address  he  delivered 
to  them  without  the  warmest  sympathy  and  admiration. 
Loved  and  revered  by  his  subjects,  he  thought  he  could 
safely  take  them  into  his  confidence,  seek  their  counsel, 
and  ask  them  to  submit  to  such  demands  as  were  necessary. 
He  could  point  to  the  results  of  the  administration  of  a 
Superintendent '  whose  wisdom  and  uprightness  are  still 
admired.  Yet  what  came  of  it  ?  Proposals  which,  though 
modified  after  some  difficulty,  were  such  as  Henry  IV  could 
not  accept,  and  which  he  was  compelled  to  evade  by  dis- 
missing the  Assembly.  It  is  for  you.  Sir,  to  profit  by  this 
warning,  and  by  the  results  of  the  assembly  of  the  States- 
General  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII.  Beware  lest 
you  should  find  yourself  obliged  to  abolish  a  number  of 
taxes  aU  at  once,  especially  the  poU-tax  and  the  10  per 
cent,  property-tax ;  without  having  anything  ready  to 
supply  their  places  ;  this  is  one  of  the  inconveniences, 
perhaps  the  smallest,  which  you  must  expect  if  you  hold 
the  Assembly. 

"  But  what  will  happen  if  you  have  to  dissolve  it,  as 
Henry  IV  had  to  dissolve  the  assembly  of  Notables  at 
Rouen  ?  what  would  be  said  at  home  ?  and  what  might 
not  foreign  Powers  be  led  to  attempt !  So  far  as  our  foreign 
relations  are  concerned  you  are  in  a  good  position,  far 
better  than  at  the  outset  of  your  Regency ;  profit  by  your 
good  fortune,  Sir,  and  do  not  disturb  it  by  trying  an  ex- 
periment which  will  result  in  nothing  but  danger  and  fresh 
perplexities.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  States-General 
should  never  be  convened  again  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  urged 
»  The  Duke  de  Sully. 
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that  measure  on  you  most  earnestly  at  the  time  of  the 
King's  death,  and  conjunctures  may  again  arise  in  which  it 
would  be  wise  and  profitable  to  call  them  together.  But  it 
must  be  under  circumstances  very  different  from  those  of 
to-day — ^when  men's  passions  are  excited,  when  you  have 
failed  in  your  attempts  to  set  the  finances  in  order,  and 
when  you  have  no  good  advice  to  expect  from  an  Assembly 
representing  the  conflicting  interests  of  so  many  different 
provinces  and  classes  of  society." 

In  conclusion,  I  said  I  had  studiously  refrained  from  any 
remarks  likely  to  give  offence  to  any  one ;  nevertheless,  I 
had  felt  with  pain,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Regency, 
that  my  opinions  had  been  misrepresented  to  His  Royal 
Highness,  and  ascribed  to  feeMngs  and  prejudices  which  I 
was  far  from  entertaining  ;  and  I  could  not  help  feehng 
that  the  same  persons  were  likely  to  misrepresent  what  I 
had  said  in  this  Memorial.  In  fact,  I  added,  I  felt  this  so 
strongly  that  nothing  but  the  importance  of  the  question, 
my  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  and  my  personal  attachment 
to  himself  could  have  prevailed  on  me  to  obey  His  Royal 
Highness's  commands  by  submitting  my  views  for  his 
consideration. 

I  took  the  Memorial  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  directly  it 
was  finished,  and  he  was  surprised  at  its  bulk,'  considering 
what  a  short  time  I  had  been  about  it.  I  read  it  to  him 
from  beginning  to  end ;  which  took  the  whole  afternoon, 
for  we  stopped  to  discuss  the  various  points  as  they  arose. 
He  thanked  me  warmly  for  my  labour,  and  said  he  had 
been  on  the  point  of  throwing  himself  over  a  precipice  from 
which  I  had  saved  him.  He  admitted  that,  worried  about 
the  finances  and  the  dispute  between  the  Princes,  he  had 
really  thought  of  convening  the  States-General  as  the  only 
way  to  obtain  some  repose.  So  I  saw  that  I  had  done  wisely 
in  writing  my  Memorial  as  quickly  as  I  could,  for  with  the 
people  he  had  about  him  it  would  not  have  taken  long  to 
convert  this  inward  resolution  of  his  into  action.  His  eyes 
were  not  good  enough  to  read  my  small  handwriting,  so  he 
begged  me  to  have  it  copied,  and  to  let  him  have  it  as 
soon  as  it  was  finished.  I  asked  him  to  promise  not  to 
take  any  further  steps  in  the  matter  tiU  he  had  seen  the 
copy,  which  he  did.  Accordingly  I  had  a  single  copy 
taken  (for  I  have  here  copied  from  the  original),  and  gave 
•  The  Editor  has  condensed  it  considerably. 
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it  to  him  when  completed.  We  had  some  further  talk 
about  it,  but  without  going  into  details,  for  he  seemed  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject. 

Whether  it  was  due  to  my  Memorial  or  not,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  so  there  were  no  more 
rumours  about  the  States-General,  though  they  had  been 
rife  a  short  time  before.  The  Duke  de  NoaiUes,  seeing  that 
aU  hope  of  an  Assembly  had  vanished,  set  to  work  to  dis- 
cover fresh  financial  expedients,  but  especially  to  prevent 
any  blame  being  cast  on  his  administration.  He  announced 
that  he  was  preparing  a  long  Memorial  on  the  subject,  to 
be  read  in  the  Council  of  Regency.  I  have  already  re- 
marked that,  with  aU  his  ability,  he  was  incapable  of 
writing  a  reasoned  paper  on  any  subject ;  for  his  mind 
was  so  fuU  of  contradictory  ideas  that  one  drove  out  an- 
other. Nor  was  he  easily  satisfied  with  what  was  written 
for  him  by  others ;  he  was  perpetually  making  them  recast 
their  work  (that  was  his  favourite  expression),  till  he 
nearly  drove  them  mad.  For  that  reason  we  had  to  wait 
for  his  Memorial  a  long  time  after  he  had  announced  it, 
and  prepared  us,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  admire  it. 
About  a  week  before  it  appeared  the  Duke  of  Orleans  told 
me  he  had  seen  parts  of  it,  and  thought  it  very  good ;  he 
then  went  on  to  teU  me  that  he  was  about  to  appoint  a 
committee  (for  it  was  the  fashion  to  use  English  terms), 
selected  from  the  Council  of  Regency,  and  he  wished  me 
to  be  a  member  of  it.  The  Duke  de  NoaUles,  he  said,  had 
asked  for  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  as  he  could 
explain  his  financial  administration  before  it  more  con- 
veniently than  in  the  fuU  Council,  and  he  also  intended  to 
consult  it  about  his  future  measures. 

I  told  the  Regent  that  I  was  astonished  at  his  asking  me 
to  join  the  committee,  for  he  knew  how  ignorant  I  was  of 
financial  matters,  and  how  much  I  disliked  them  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  my  personal  relations  with  the  Diike  de  NoaiUes. 
I  should  be  perfectly  useless  on  such  a  committee,  which 
would  only  waste  a  great  deal  of  my  time,  and  therefore  I 
begged  him  to  have  me  excused.  He  insisted,  making  a 
number  of  complimentary  remarks  about  my  general 
ability  and  capacity  for  understanding  anything  when  I 
took  the  trouble  to  do  so ;  he  also  mentioned  my  impar- 
tiality when  I  had  to  discuss  business  with  the  Duke  de 
NoaiUes,  which  he  said  he  had  often  noticed  with  pleasure. 
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I  replied  bluntly  that  his  flattery  was  all  very  fine,  but  I 
was  not  sOIy  enough  to  be  taken  in  by  it ;  it  was  hardly 
worth  whUe  to  have  refused  the  position  of  Finance  Minis- 
ter so  obstinately  as  I  had  done  if  I  was  to  find  myself 
stuffed  into  a  Committee  of  Finance,  where  I  should  not 
understand  a  single  word  of  the  business.  He  saw  I  was 
obstinate,  and  changed  the  subject. 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  returned  to  the  charge.  I 
said  that  after  what  had  passed  the  other  day  I  had  hoped 
to  hear  nothing  more  about  the  matter ;  adding  that, 
knowing  as  he  did  that  the  Duke  de  Noailles  and  I  were 
not  on  terms  of  ordinary  civility  with  each  other,  I  could 
not  understand  how  he  could  wish  us  to  meet  on  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  his  administration ;  for 
the  proceedings  must  last  a  long  time,  and  occasions  for 
unpleasantness  were  sure  to  arise.  Indeed,  I  said,  I  could 
not  understand  how  he  could  put  the  Duke  of  NoaiUes  him- 
self in  such  a  disagreeable  position,  which  would  be  worse 
for  him  than  for  me.  "  But,"  he  said,  "  it  is  the  Duke 
de  Noailles  himself  who  wishes  to  have  you  on  the  com- 
mittee ;  he  has  particularly  asked  me  to  nominate  you." 
"  Really,  Sir,"  I  said,  "  this  is  utter  folly.  Can  he,  or  can 
you,  have  forgotten  how  roughly  I  have  treated  him,  over 
and  over  again,  before  you  and  before  the  whole  Council 
of  Regency  ?  What  pleasure  can  he  find  in  such  scenes, 
in  which  he  has  always  played  so  contemptible  a  part  ? 
and  how  can  you  think  of  supplying  fresh  occasions  for 
them  ?  "  I  spoke  so  well  or,  at  any  rate,  so  forcibly, 
that,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  he  made  no  attempt  to 
reply,  but  changed  the  subject. 

Three  or  four  days  after  this  conversation  the  Duke  de 
Noailles  began  the  reading  of  his  paper  ;  it  took  up  several 
sittings  of  the  Council  of  Regency ;  indeed,  some  special 
meetings  had  to  be  held  for  the  purpose.  It  was  a  laboured 
defence  of  his  administration,  with  a  good  deal  of  self- 
praise  more  or  less  disguised  imder  a  veil  of  modesty. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  reading  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
announced  that  a  committee  would  be  nominated  at  once. 
For  nearly  a  month  I  had  considered  myself  quite  safe ; 
what  was  my  astonishment  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
read  out  my  name  as  the  first  of  those  appointed  to  the 
committee !  I  interrupted  him  immediately,  reminding 
him  of  the  objections  I  had  made  each  time  that  he  had 
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done  me  the  honour  of  mentioning  the  subject.  His  reply 
was  that  he  remembered  them  perfectly,  but  it  would  give 
him  great  pleasure  if  I  would  serve  on  the  committee.  I 
said  I  should  be  perfectly  useless,  for  I  knew  nothing  about 
finance,  and  I  hoped  he  would  excuse  me.  "Sir,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  very  pohtely,  but  assuming  the  tone  of 
a  Regent  (the  only  time  he  ever  did  assume  it  with  me), 
"  once  more,  I  beg  you  to  serve  on  this  committee ;  and, 
if  I  must  speak  plainly,  I  command  you  to  do  so."  I  bent 
over  the  table,  inwardly  boihng  with  anger,  and  said : 
"  Sir,  you  are  the  master,  I  have  only  to  obey  ;  but  you 
wiU  at  least  permit  me  to  call  these  gentlemen  to  witness 
my  tinwUlingness,  and  my  confession  that,  being  totally 
ignorant  of  financial  questions,  I  shall  be  a  perfectly  useless 
member  of  the  committee." 

The  Regent  heard  me  to  the  end,  and  then  proceeded  to 
read  out  the  names  of  the  other  members,  who  were :  the 
Duke  de  la  Force,  Marshal  de  VUleroy,  the  Duke  de  Noailles, 
Marshal  Besons,  PeUetier  de  Sousi,  the  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux,  and  the  Marquis  d'Effiat ;  each  of  whom  bowed 
as  his  name  was  announced,  without  speaking. 

My  coUoquy  with  the  Regent  had  drawn  all  eyes  upon 
me,  and  I  noticed  astonishment  on  the  faces  of  the  other 
members.  The  Duke  de  Noailles  seemed  highly  gratified. 
and  said  a  few  words  about  the  admirable  selection  of  the 
committee,  and  the  good  results  he  expected  from  it ;  he 
then  began  reading  his  usual  weekly  report  on  the  finances. 
Having  done  my  best  to  escape  the  bombshell  which  had 
thus  fallen  on  my  head,  I  would  not  give  the  Duke  de 
Noailles  the  pleasure  of  thinking  that  I  was  sulky,  and 
made  a  point  of  being  punctual  in  my  attendance  at  the 
committee.  It  met  at  least  three  times  a  week,  and  went 
on  for  over  three  months  ;  but  I  defer  mentioning  its  pro- 
ceedings for  the  present. 
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Purchase  for  the  Crown  of  the  celebrated  diamond  "  The  Regent  " — Visit 
of  Peter,  Czar  of  Muscovy — His  ambassador  Kourakin — Kourakin 
visits  Rome — The  result  of  his  visit — Marshal  Tess^ — The  Czar's 
thirst  for  information — His  description — The  young  King  visits  him — 
The  Czar  visits  Paris  and  its  environs — He  visits  Versailles  and  leaves 
for  Spa — The  Czar's  desire  for  an  alliance  with  France — His  overtures 
not  accepted — Strange  affair  at  Martiaique — Courson — Periqueux 
and  its  wrongs — The  Count  of  Toulouse  and  I  bring  the  matter  before 
the  Council  of  Regency — Marshals  Tallard  and  d'Estrtes — A  question 
of  precedence. 

A  MAN  employed  in  the  Great  Mogul's  diamond-mines  con- 
trived to  secrete  a  very  large  stone,  which  he  carried  off 
to  Europe.  He  showed  it  to  several  Princes,  and  finally 
took  it  to  England,  where  the  King  admired  it,  but  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  buy  it.  A  model  of  it  was  made 
in  crystal,  and  sent  to  Law,  who  suggested  to  the  Regent 
that  he  should  buy  it  for  the  King.  The  Regent,  however, 
was  startled  by  the  price  demanded  and  refused.  Law, 
who  in  many  things  had  a  very  noble  way  of  thinking, 
came  to  me  with  the  model.  I  agreed  with  him  that  it 
was  unworthy  of  the  greatness  of  a  King  of  France  to 
allow  himself  to  be  deterred  by  a  question  of  money  when 
he  had  the  chance  of  acquiring  an  inestimable  and  unique 
jewel ;  and  the  fact  that  it  had  been  refused  by  other 
Sovereigns  ought  to  make  us  more  determined  not  to  let 
the  opportunity  slip.  Law  was  delighted  to  hear  me  ex- 
press these  sentiments,  and  begged  me  to  speak  to  the 
ILegent. 

The  state  of  the  finances  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  prin- 
cipal objection  ;  he  was  afraid  of  being  blamed  if  he  made 
such  a  costly  purchase  at  a  time  when  it  was  difficult  to 
meet  the  most  necessary  payments,  and  everybody  was 
suffering.  I  said  these  considerations  no  doubt  had 
great  weight ;  still,  he  ought  not  to  look  on  the  affairs  of 
the  greatest  King  in  Europe  quite  in  the  same  light  as  those 
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of  a  private  person.  It  would  be  very  reprehensible  for  a 
private  person  to  throw  away  100,000  livres  on  a  diamond 
at  a  time  when  he  was  deeply  in  debt ;  but  in  this  ease  he 
must  think  of  the  honour  of  the  Crown,  and  not  lose  this 
chance  of  acquiring  a  priceless  diamond,  far  finer  than  any 
in  Europe ;  the  purchase  would  confer  lasting  honour  on 
his  Regency  ;  and,  after  all,  the  finances  were  in  so  bad  a 
condition  that  the  rehef  to  be  obtained  by  refraining  from 
it  would  be  almost  imperceptible.  I  did  not  leave  him  till 
I  had  prevailed  on  him  to  buy  the  diamond. 

In  the  meanwhile  Law  had  impressed  on  the  vendor  the 
great  difficulty  he  would  have  in  disposing  of  such  a  jewel, 
and  in  this  way  contrived  to  beat  down  the  price,  which 
was  finally  fixed  at  2,000,000  livres,  besides  the  fragments 
resulting  from  the  cutting.  He  was  to  receive  the  interest 
of  the  purchase  money,  and  took  away  jewels  to  the  value 
of  2,000,000  livres  in  pledge  till  we  could  pay  the  principal. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
the  public  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  purchase. 
The  diamond  was  called  "  The  Regent  "  ;  it  is  about  the 
size  of  a  greengage  plum,  of  the  purest  water,  perfectly 
white,  and  without  a  flaw  of  any  sort.  I  was  glad  to  have 
been  the  means  of  inducing  the  Regent  to  make  this  splendid 
purchase. 

I  must  now  go  back  a  little  ;  I  have  as  yet  said  nothing 
about  the  visit  of  Peter  I,  Czar  of  Muscovy,  preferring  to 
give  an  iminterrupted  account  of  that  singular  event.  He 
had  already  proposed  a  visit  during  the  last  years  of  the 
late  King's  hfe,  but  had  been  civilly  put  off.  As  the  reasons 
for  doing  so  were  no  longer  in  force,  he  was  determined  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity  now,  and  Prince  Kourakin,  his  Am- 
bassador at  Paris,  announced  that  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  Netherlands  for  France,  in  order  to  see  the  King. 
The  Regent  had  to  appear  pleased,  but  for  many  reasons 
he  would  gladly  have  dispensed  with  the  visit.  For  one 
thing,  it  would  cause  a  great  deal  of  expense ;  and  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  difficulties  in  deaMng  with  a  Sovereign  of 
this  sort,  powerful  and  wise,  but  fuU  of  whims,  and  with 
a  good  deal  of  the  barbarian  about  his  manners.  More- 
over, the  Czar  was  at  open  enmity  with  the  King  of  England, 
whom  the  Regent  was  so  anxious  to  conciliate,  and  this 
enmity  was  the  more  bitter  because  it  sprang  from  personal 
motives. 
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The  Prince  Kourakin  mentioned  above  was  descended 
from  the  ancient  house  of  the  Jagellons,  who  long  wore  the 
crowns  of  Poland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  Before 
coming  to  Paris  he  had  spent  three  years  at  Rome  on  a 
confidential  mission.  The  Czar,  whose  great  object  was  to 
redeem  his  country  from  barbarism,  saw  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  for  his  f amUy  to  intermarry  with  the  principal 
royal  families  of  Europe  ;  but  for  that  purpose  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  become  a  Catholic,  and,  as  the 
Greek  Church  differs  from  the  Roman  in  very  few  points, 
he  thought  he  would  have  little  difficulty  in  carrying  his 
country  with  him.  But  he  wished,  first  of  aU,  to  ascertain 
clearly  what  power  the  Court  of  Rome  claimed  over  coun- 
tries in  communion  with  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  with 
this  object  he  sent  Kourakin  to  Rome,  thinking  that  a 
nobleman  of  his  quality  would  be  welcomed  in  the  best 
society,  and  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  all  he 
wanted  to  know. 

Kourakin,  a  man  of  abiUty  and  intelligence,  made  the 
best  of  his  opportunities,  and  attained  his  object  the 
more  easily  because  the  Court  of  Rome,  far  from  keeping 
its  temporal  pretensions  a  secret,  rather  makes  a  boast  of 
them.  After  hearing  his  able  and  faithful  report,  the 
Czar  said,  with  a  sigh,  that  he  must  be  master  in  his  own 
house,  and  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  becoming  a  Catholic. 
Such  services  do  the  Popes  and  their  satellites  render  to 
the  Church,  and  such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ  cares  for  the  souls  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
Redeemer,  who  declared  to  St.  Peter,  no  less  than  to  the 
other  Apostles,  that  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world; 
and  who  declined  to  interfere  in  a  dispute  between  two 
brothers,  though  in  itself  it  would  have  been  a  good  work 
to  reconcile  them,  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching 
Bishops  and  priests  that  they  have  no  right  to  meddle 
with  temporal  affairs  !  Prince  Kourakin  used  often  to  tell 
this  story.  I  knew  him ;  he  dined  with  me  several  times, 
as  I  did  with  him  ;  and  I  listened  to  his  conversation  with 
great  pleasure. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  consulted  me  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
man  of  title  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  Czar  during  his 
visit.  I  suggested  Marshal  Tess6  ;  for,  though  his  chief 
intimacies  were  with  people  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Regent,  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  with  pohte  and  agree- 
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able  manners,  and,  having  been  much  employed  abroad  in 
diplomatic  missions  as  well  as  in  war,  was  accustomed  to 
the  society  of  foreigners.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  agreed  with 
me,  and  sent  for  him  next  day.  Tess6  was  much  gratified 
at  being  chosen  to  do  the  honours,  accompany  the  Czar 
wherever  he  went,  and  present  people  to  him.  That  was 
indeed  exactly  what  he  was  fitted  for,  and  he  acquitted 
himself  very  well. 

The  apartments  of  the  Queen-mother  at  the  Louvre  had 
been  prepared  for  the  Czar ;  but,  as  it  was  thought  that 
he  might  possibly  prefer  a  private  house,  the  Hotel  de 
Lesdiguieres  was  also  got  ready  and  splendidly  furnished 
at  the  King's  expense.  This  was  a  fine  large  house  belong- 
ing to  Marshal  de  Villeroy ;  it  was  vacant  because  the 
Marshal  lived  at  the  Tmleries,  and  his  son,  the  Duke  de 
Villeroy,  who  cared  little  for  display,  preferred  a  smaller 
house. 

The  Czar  arrived  at  the  Louvre  on  the  7th  of  May  ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  saw  his  apartments  he  said  they  were  far  too 
magnificent  for  him,  and  drove  off  to  the  Hotel  de  Les- 
diguieres. Even  there  he  said  the  room  intended  for  him 
was  too  fine,  and  chose  a  very  small  one.  His  suite  con- 
sisted of  about  forty  persons,  the  most  distinguished  of 
whom,  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  were  admitted 
to  his  table.  The  care  of  the  arrangements  was  entrusted 
to  Verton,  one  of  the  King's  maitres  d'hotel,  a  clever  man, 
fond  of  good  cheer  and  high  play,  and  well  received  in 
society  of  a  certain  class,  who  discharged  his  duties  so 
well  that  the  Czar  took  a  great  fancy  to  him. 

The  Czar's  desire  for  information  was  much  admired  ;  it 
extended  to  everything  connected  with  such  matters  as 
administration,  commerce,  education,  and  police.  His 
curiosity  was  insatiable ;  nothing  escaped  it,  but  it  was 
discerning  and  well-directed,  revealing  his  quick  intelli- 
gence and  the  vast  capacity  of  his  mind.  His  manners 
were  haughty  and  majestic,  though  he  could  show  the  most 
engaging  politeness  when  he  felt  sure  that  no  one  would 
presume  upon  it.  Nevertheless,  he  retained  strong  traces 
of  the  ancient  barbarism  of  his  country ;  this  made  him 
at  times  appear  rough,  overbearing,  and  capricious,  nor 
could  he  bear  the  shghtest  constraint  or  contradiction. 
He  hated  to  be  stared  at,  and  hked  to  see  everything  at  his 
ease ;    for  this  reason  he  preferred  hired  carriages,  even 
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street  cabs ;  or  he  would  jump  into  the  first  private  carriage 
he  saw  in  his  yard,  even  if  he  did  not  know  the  owner. 
This  happened  to  Madame  de  Mattignon,  who  had  gone  to 
his  house  out  of  curiosity ;  he  got  into  her  carriage  and  was 
driven  in  it  to  Boulogne  and  other  places  outside  the  town, 
while  she,  greatly  to  her  astonishment,  had  to  return 
home  on  foot.  On  these  occasions  Marshal  Tesse  and  the 
members  of  his  suite  had  to  set  out  hastily  in  pursuit,  and 
they  did  not  always  succeed  in  catching  him. 

In  person  he  was  very  tall  and  well-made,  though  rather 
thin  ;  his  face  was  round,  his  forehead  capacious,  with  fine 
eyebrows  ;  his  nose  rather  short,  and  tMck  at  the  end  ;  his 
hps  were  also  rather  thick  ;  his  complexion  was  reddish  and 
sunburnt ;  he  had  fine  black  eyes,  large,  bright,  and  pierc- 
ing. His  expression  was  majestic,  gracious  when  he  was 
on  his  guard,  but  at  other  times  stern  and  reserved ;  and 
at  times,  but  not  very  often,  a  sort  of  spasm  came  over  his 
face  which  upset  his  whole  countenance  and  had  a  most 
terrifying  effect ;  it  only  lasted  for  a  moment,  during 
which  his  expression  was  fierce  and  wild ;  when  it  was  over 
he  looked  just  as  before.  His  dress  was  simple  :  he  always 
wore  a  cloth  collar,  a  round  brown  wig,  with  hardly  any 
powder,  which  did  not  reach  his  shoulders  ;  a  brown,  tight- 
fitting  coat,  with  gold  buttons,  which  he  often  wore  un- 
buttoned ;  the  breast  displayed  the  star  of  his  Order,  but 
he  wore  the  ribbon  under  his  coat.  He  never  wore  his  hat, 
even  in  the  open  air ;  indoors  it  used  to  lie  on  a  table.  With 
aU  this  simplicity,  in  the  shabbiest  of  carriages  and  hardly 
any  attendants,  there  was  an  unmistakeable  air  of  great- 
ness about  him. 

He  had  only  two  regular  meals  a  day,  but  the  amount  of 
food  and  drink  he  consumed  at  them  is  inconceivable ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  beer,  lemonade,  and  other  liquors  which 
he  swallowed  between  times.  A  bottle  or  two  of  beer,  and 
as  many,  or  sometimes  more,  of  wine  was  his  regular  allow- 
ance at  meals ;  followed  by  sweet  wines,  and  half  a  pint, 
sometimes  more,  of  brandy ;  when  this  quantity  was  not 
exceeded  it  produced  no  apparent  effect.  His  staff  ate  and 
drank  still  more ;  and  there  was  a  priest,  who  dined  at 
the  Czar's  own  table,  who  ate  half  as  much  again  as  any 
of  them,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  Czar. 

The  Czar  understood  French  very  well,  and  could,  I 
beheve,  have  spoken  it  if  he  had  chosen ;    but  he  thought 
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it  more  consistent  with  his  dignity  to  employ  an  inter- 
preter. He  also  spoke  Latin  and  several  other  languages 
very  well.  However  great  his  curiosity  may  have  been, 
he  refused  to  leave  the  Hotel  de  Lesdigui^res  or  give  any 
sign  of  life  till  he  had  received  a  visit  from  the  King.  The 
morning  after  his  arrival  the  Regent  went  to  see  him. 
The  Czar  advanced  a  few  steps  to  meet  him,  then,  pointing 
to  the  door  of  his  private  room,  he  turned  and  went  in  first 
in  an  unceremonious  manner,  leaving  the  Regent  to  follow 
with  Prince  Kourakin,  who  was  to  act  as  interpreter.  The 
conversation  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  after  which  the  Czar 
got  up  and  left  the  room,  followed  by  the  Regent,  who 
took  his  leave  with  a  profound  bow,  returned  more  slightly 
by  the  Czar. 

Next  day  the  King  went  in  person  to  visit  the  Czar,  who 
met  him  at  the  door  of  the  house,  and  then  accompanied 
him  to  the  reception-room,  walking  on  his  left.  Two  arm- 
chairs, precisely  similar,  were  set  out  for  them ;  the  King 
took  the  one  on  the  right,  and  the  Czar  the  other ;  Prince 
Kourakin  was  present  as  interpreter.  The  Czar  occasioned 
some  astonishment  by  taking  the  King  under  the  arms 
and  lifting  him  up,  so  that  he  could  kiss  him  in  the  air  ; 
the  little  King,  though  taken  by  surprise,  was  not  at  all 
frightened.  Every  one  was  struck  by  the  graceful  way 
in  which  the  Czar  behaved,  and  the  tenderness  he  showed 
to  the  King ;  his  politeness  was  evidently  natural,  inter- 
mingled perceptibly  with  a  consciousness  of  his  own 
equality,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  his  superiority  in  age. 
He  seemed  charmed  with  the  Kang,  and  kissed  him  several 
times.  The  King  made  his  little  comphmentary  speech 
very  prettily ;  and  M.  du  Maine,  Marshal  de  ViUeroy,  and 
other  distinguished  persons  present  helped  to  make  con- 
versation. The  visit  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
after  which  the  Czar  accompanied  the  King  to  his  carriage. 
On  the  following  afternoon  the  Czar  returned  the  visit, 
when  the  same  ceremonial  was  observed. 

He  spent  the  next  two  or  three  days  in  seeing  the  town, 
and  visiting  factories  and  workshops.  On  the  14th  of  May 
he  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  Opera,  sitting 
with  him  in  his  large  box.  After  a  time  he  asked  whether 
there  was  no  beer  to  be  had.  A  large  tankard  was  brought 
in  on  a  salver  :  the  Regent  rose,  took  it,  and  presented  it 
to  the  Czar,  who  received  it  with  a  smile  and  a  slight  bow, 
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dxank,  and  then  returned  the  tankard  to  the  Regent,  who 
was  still  holding  the  salver.  The  Regent  then  handed  a 
napkin  to  the  Czar,  who  wiped  his  Hps  and  returned  the 
napkin  in  the  same  unceremonious  fashion,  rather  to  the 
surprise  of  the  audience.  After  the  fourth  act  he  went 
off  to  supper,  but  would  not  aUow  the  Regent  to  leave  the 
box.  On  the  16th,  which  was  Whit-Sunday,  he  went  to 
the  Invalides,  where  he  inspected  everything  very  closely ; 
he  saw  the  soldiers  at  dinner,  tasted  their  soup  and  their 
wine,  and  drank  their  healths,  smacking  them  on  the 
shoulder  and  calling  them  comrades.  He  seemed  much 
pleased  with  everything. 

On  the  24th  he  went  to  the  Tuileries  very  early,  before 
the  King  was  up,  and  Marshal  de  Villeroy  showed  him 
the  Crown  Jewels.  He  found  them  finer  and  more  numerous 
than  he  had  expected,  but  he  said  he  did  not  understand 
such  things  ;  indeed,  he  never  showed  much  interest  in 
objects  of  which  the  value  consisted  entirely  in  the  imagina- 
tion or  in  their  rarity ;  especially  if  they  were  such  as  he 
could  not  hope  to  possess  himself.  Afterwards  the  King 
came  to  the  Marshal's  rooms,  to  pay  the  Czar  an  informal 
visit,  and  presented  him  with  a  roll  of  paper,  which,  he 
said,  was  a  map  of  his  dominions.  This  little  attention 
pleased  the  Czar,  who  greeted  the  King,  as  before,  poKtely 
and  affectionately,  but  with  an  air  of  majestic  equahty. 
In  the  afternoon  he  went  to  Versailles,  where  Marshal 
Tesse  left  him,  d'Antin  having  been  commanded  to  do 
the  honours.  The  Dauphiness's  apartments  had  been 
prepared  for  him  :  and  he  slept  in  the  room  communicating 
with  the  Dauphin's  apartments,  which  has  since  been 
converted  into  small  rooms  for  the  Queen. 

Next  day  he  rose  very  early,  and  had  already  inspected 
the  gardens  and  embarked  on  the  canal  before  d'Antin 
arrived.  He  went  over  the  whole  of  Versailles,  and  visited 
Trianon  and  the  Menagerie.  The  principal  members  of  his 
staff  were  given  rooms  in  the  chateau  ;  they  took  some 
women  with  them,  who  slept  in  the  apartments  formerly 
occupied  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  close  to  where  the 
Czar  slept.  Bloin,  the  Governor  of  Versailles,  was  terribly 
shocked  at  this  desecration  of  the  temple  of  Prudery. 
The  fact  is,  that,  like  the  divinity  who  had  formerly  pre- 
sided over  it,  he  was  grown  old ;  there  had  been  a  time 
when  neither  of  them  would  have  been  much  scandalised. 
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The  next  day  the  Czar  spent  at  Marly,  where  he  was 
much  interested  in  the  machine  for  raising  water.  On 
Sunday  the  30th  he  dined  with  d'Antin  at  Petit-Bourg,  and 
in  the  afternoon  drove  to  Tontainebleau,  where  he  slept. 
Next  day  he  went  out  stag-hunting,  the  Count  de  Toulouse 
doing  the  honours.  He  was  not  much  pleased  with  Pon- 
tainebleau,  and  not  at  all  with  the  sport,  he  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  said  it  was  too  violent ;  he  nearly  tumbled 
ofE  his  horse.  When  he  came  in  he  insisted  on  dining 
alone  with  his  staff,  and  they  made  up  for  the  fatigues 
they  had  undergone.  He  drove  back  to  Petit-Bourg  with 
three  of  his  attendants,  and,  from  traces  left  in  the  carriage, 
it  was  evident  that  they  had  eaten  and  drunk  to  excess. 

On  the  3rd  of  June  he  went  again  to  Versailles,  wishing 
to  see  it  at  his  leisure  ;  he  slept  there,  and  also  at  Trianon  : 
the  four  following  days  and  nights  he  spent  at  Marly,  where 
the  pavilions  next  to  the  chateau  had  been  got  ready  for 
him.  While  at  Versailles  he  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Cyr,  where 
he  saw  the  young  ladies  in  their  class-rooms.  He  also  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  imme- 
diately went  to  bed  with  her  curtaias  drawn,  only  one  being 
left  half  drawn.  The  Czar  was  shown  into  her  room, 
where  he  immediately  threw  back  the  curtains  of  the 
windows,  and  then  the  bed-curtains.  He  looked  hard  at 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  taking  his  time  about  it ;  but  said 
not  a  single  word,  nor  did  she  speak  to  him.  Then,  without 
any  attempt  at  a  bow,  he  went  his  way.  I  heard  after- 
wards that  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  very  much  astonished 
and  mortified  at  being  treated  in  this  way ;  but  the  days 
of  the  late  King  were  over.  The  Czar  returned  to  Paris 
on  the  12th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  I  had  some  business  to 
transact  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which  I  got  through  in 
half  an  hour,  and  then  took  my  leave.  He  was  rather 
surprised,  and  wanted  to  keep  me.  I  told  him  that  I  could 
have  the  honour  of  seeing  him  any  day,  but  not  the  Czar, 
whom  I  had  not  yet  seen,  and  who  was  leaving  very 
shortly ;  so  I  was  going  straight  to  d'Antin's  house,  where 
he  was,  to  have  a  good  look  at  him.  Nobody  was  admitted 
there  except  persons  specially  invited,  and  Madame  la 
Duchesse  and  her  daughters,  who  also  came  out  of  curiosity. 
I  went  into  the  garden,  where  the  Czar  was  walking. 
Marshal  Tess6  at  once  came  up,  and  wished  to  present  me 
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to  the  Czar ;  but  I  begged  him  not  to  do  so ;  I  wanted  to 
see  him  at  my  ease.  I  asked  him  to  say  the  same  thing 
to  d'Antin ;  and,  these  precautions  taken,  I  proceeded  to 
satisfy  my  curiosity. 

The  Czar  seemed  not  disinclined  for  conversation,  but 
evidently  looked  upon  himself  as  the  master,  wherever  he 
was.  He  went  into  a  room  where  d'Antin  showed  him 
some  plans  and  other  curiosities ;  it  was  there  that  I 
noticed  the  sort  of  spasm  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 
On  his  return  to  the  garden  d'Antin  took  him  through  the 
lower  rooms,  telling  him  that  Madame  la  Duchesse  and 
her  ladies  were  there  and  wished  to  see  him.  He  made  no 
reply,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  conducted,  walking  more 
slowly.  He  glanced  round  the  rooms  where  all  the  ladies 
were  assembled  in  fuU  dress,  but  passed  on  haughtily, 
merely  making  one  slight  bow  to  the  whole  company. 
From  the  manner  in  which  he  had  received  other  ladies  I 
fancy  he  would  have  paid  more  attention  to  these,  had 
not  Madame  la  Duchesse  been  there ;  but  he  was  afraid 
she  would  consider  herself  entitled  to  a  separate  visit. 
He  pointedly  avoided  asking  which  she  was,  or  the  names 
of  any  of  the  ladies. 

I  followed  him  about  for  an  hour,  never  taking  my 
eyes  off  him ;  at  last  I  saw  that  he  noticed  it,  and  I  was 
more  careful,  for  fear  he  should  ask  who  I  was.  As  I  was 
going  away  I  passed  through  the  room  where  the  table  was 
laid  for  dinner ;  d'Antin,  always  the  same,  had  contrived 
to  procure  a  portrait  of  the  Czarina  which  he  had  hung 
over  the  chimney-piece  in  this  room,  with  some  verses  in 
her  honour.  The  Czar  was  much  gratified  by  this  sur- 
prise ;  and  he  thought  the  portrait  a  good  likeness,  as  did 
his  staff. 

Next  day  he  went  on  horseback  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
to  see  a  review  of  the  two  regiments  of  Guards,  the  Gen- 
darmes, the  Chevaux-16gers,  and  the  Musketeers ;  but  he 
hardly  looked  at  the  troops,  and  they  noticed  it.  Dining 
in  the  afternoon  with  the  Duke  de  Tresmes,  he  said  he  had 
left  the  review  earlier  than  he  had  intended  on  account  of 
the  heat  and  dust,  and  the  crowd  of  people  on  foot  and  on 
horseback. 

On  the  18th  the  Regent  went  early  to  the  Hotel  de 
Lesdiguieres,  and  remained  for  some  time,  after  which 
the  Czar  paid  his  farewell  visit  to  the  King  at  the  Tuileries. 
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It  had  been  agreed  that  ceremony  should  be  dispensed 
with,  as  it  was  next  day  when  the  King  returned  the  visit. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  Czar's  graceful  and  affectionate 
behaviour  to  the  King  on  these  occasions.  The  King  gave 
him  two  magnificent  hangings  of  GobeUn  tapestry,  and 
wished  to  add  a  diamond-hilted  sword,  which,  however, 
the  Czar^decUned.  The  Czar,  on  his  part,  distributed  about 
60,000  livres  among  the  King's  servants  who  had  been  in 
attendance  on  him ;  and  to  d'Antin  and  Marshals  Tesse 
and  d'Estrees  he  gave  his  portrait  set  in  diamonds  and 
eleven  gold  and  silver  medals  representing  the  principal 
events  of  his  life.  On  the  20th  he  left  Paris  for  Spa,  where 
the  Czarina  was  awaiting  him. 

He  was  much  struck  by  the  luxury  he  saw  everywhere, 
and  said  he  feared  it  would  prove  the  ruin  of  France.  He 
left  dehghted  with  his  reception,  especially  at  having  been 
allowed  to  go  about  freely  and  see  everything  at  his  ease, 
and  expressed  a  strong  wish  for  a  close  aUiance  with  France ; 
but  to  this,  unfortunately,  the  private  interests  of  the  Abbe 
Dubois  were  a  fatal  obstacle,  for  they  were  bound  up  with 
the  English  aUiance. 

The  Czar  kept  a  large  force  in  Mecklenburg,  which  the 
King  of  England  looked  upon  as  a  menace  to  himself,  and 
he  begged  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  try  to  persuade  the 
Czar  during  his  visit  to  withdraw  them.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  did  his  best,  but  without  success.  Nevertheless, 
the  Czar  ardently  wished  for  an  aUiance  with  France,  and 
nothing  could  have  suited  us  better  in  every  way ;  as  I 
took  the  hberty  of  urging  on  the  Regent  as  forcibly  as  I 
could.  But  Dubois,  though  as  yet  he  dared  not  mention 
it  to  his  master,  was  already  aiming  at  the  Cardinalate, 
and  hoped  to  obtain  it  by  the  kind  offices  of  the  King  of 
England  at  the  Imperial  Court,  for  the  Emperor  could  do 
anything  he  pleased  at  Rome,  and  the  Pope  trembled 
before  him.  So  we  were  kept  closely  bound  to  England ; 
the  Regent  dared  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  King 
George;  and  in  the  end  the  Czar  took  offence  at  our 
obstinate  indifference  to  his  overtures.  We  have  had  good 
reason  to  repent  of  our  foohsh  contempt  for  Russia  and  of 
yielding  to  the  fatal  charms  of  England.  Our  ruin  was 
finally  sealed  after  the  death  of  Dubois  during  the  adminis- 
trations of  M.  le  Due  and  Cardinal  Fleury.  The  first  was 
governed  by  his  mistress,  who  received  enormous  bribes 
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from  England  ;  Cardinal  Fleury  was  influenced  by  nothing 
but  a  silly  infatuation. 

A  very  strange  thing  happened  at  Martinique.  Varenne 
had  succeeded  Phelypeaux  as  Captain-General  of  our  West 
Indian  islands  ;  and  Ricouart  was  Intendant ;  they  both 
lived  at  Martinique,  on  very  friendly  terms,  and  took  care 
to  feather  their  nests  well  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants. 
Many  complaints  were  received  of  their  injustice  and  mis- 
government,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  them ;  at  last 
the  inhabitants,  seeing  that  appeals  to  France  were  useless, 
determined  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  One 
morning  Varenne  and  Ricouart  were  arrested  simultaneously, 
their  papers  were  seized  and  sealed  up,  and  they  were  sent 
on  board  a  ship,  which  sailed  immediately  for  France.  The 
Captain  was  entrusted  with  a  letter  from  the  principal  in- 
habitants, protesting  their  loyalty  and  imploring  pardon, 
but  declaring  that,  having  received  no  answer  to  their  peti- 
tions, and  being  unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  pillage  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  they  were  forced  to  do  them- 
selves justice.  The  whole  affair  was  admirably  arranged, 
not  the  least  surprising  part  of  it  being  the  secrecy  main- 
tained by  so  large  a  number  of  conspirators  ;  no  harm  was 
done  to  the  officials'  servants,  and  their  private  property 
was  scrupulously  respected.  Though  the  action  of  the 
islanders  could  not  be  approved,  so  many  things  came  to 
light  on  investigation  that  it  was  decided  to  take  no  notice 
of  it ;  new  officials  were  sent  out,  without  any  reprimand 
to  the  islanders  ;  and  Varenne  and  Ricouart  were  excluded 
from  further  employment.  It  was  considered,  with  some 
justice,  that  they  got  off  very  cheaply. 

We  have  seen  elsewhere  that  Courson,  son  of  the  BasvUle 
who  was  Intendant,  or  rather  king,  of  Languedoc,  had  made 
himseK  so  odious  as  Intendant  of  Rouen  that  he  had  to  be 
removed,  and  by  his  father's  influence  had  been  given  a 
similar  post  at  Bordeaux.  He  was  a  great  fat  bullock, 
very  brutal  and  insolent ;  not  scrupulous  in  money  matters, 
in  which  respect  his  secretaries  followed  his  example  ;  and 
they  did  aU  the  work  of  the  Intendancy,  for  Courson  him- 
self was  quite  incapable  of  it,  and  moreover  extremely 
indolent.  Among  other  tyrannical  acts  he  imposed  some 
heavy  taxes  on  P^rigueux,  without  any  authority  what- 
ever ;  and,  when  he  saw  that  people  were  in  no  hurry  to  pay 
them,  he  increased  them  with  heavy  fines  for  delay  ;  finally, 
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he  cast  a  number  of  respectable  citizens  into  prison.  Deputa- 
tions came  from  Perigueux  to  complain ;  who,  after  being 
allowed  to  waste  two  months  in  the  ante-rooms  of  the  Duke 
de  NoaUles,  went  from  house  to  house  to  lay  their  case 
before  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Regency. 

The  Count  de  Toulouse,  a  very  just  man,  was  extremely 
indignant  when  he  heard  of  the  affair,  and  spoke  to  me 
about  it.  I  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  agreed  that  it  was  shameful  to  keep  these  people  in 
Paris,  at  great  expense  to  themselves,  without  hearing  what 
they  had  to  say  ;  and  he  promised  to  speak  to  the  Duke  de 
NoaiUes  about  it.  I  then  arranged  -with  the  Count  de  Tou- 
louse that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  we  should  both 
ask  the  Duke  de  Noailles  when  he  intended  to  bring  up  a 
report  about  the  affair  of  Perigueux.  This  took  him  com- 
pletely by  surprise,  and  he  tried  to  put  us  off.  I  told  him  it 
was  disgraceful  that  some  of  the  citizens  of  P6rigueux  should 
be  wasting  their  time  in  Paris,  unable  to  obtain  a  hearing, 
while  others  were  in  prison ;  and  the  Count  de  Toulouse 
made  some  very  cutting  remarks  to  the  same  effect.  At 
this  moment  the  Duke  of  Orleans  arrived,  and  we  all  took 
our  places. 

As  the  Duke  de  Noailles  was  opening  his  bag  I  told  the 
Regent  what  the  Count  de  Toulouse  and  I  had  just  done ; 
adding  that,  whether  guilty  or  innocent,  these  people  only 
asked  for  a  hearing,  and  I  thought  it  inconsistent  with  the 
honour  of  the  Council  to  allow  any  further  delay  of  justice. 
The  Count  de  Toulouse  again  supported  me,  in  a  brief  but 
forcible  speech.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  said  he  was  quite  of 
our  opinion.  The  Duke  de  NoaiUes  began  making  some 
lame  excuses  about  the  press  of  business,  saying  he  had  not 
had  time  to  attend  to  this  affair :  but  the  Regent  cut  him 
short,  and  ordered  him  to  bring  up  a  report  on  that  day 
week.  However,  he  contrived,  on  one  pretext  or  another, 
to  put  it  off  for  three  weeks  ;  during  which  the  Count  de 
Toulouse  and  I  continued  to  ask  him  when  the  report  would 
be  produced ;  at  last  the  Regent  told  him  that  he  would 
aUow  no  further  delay.  We  thought  then  that  he  would 
certainly  report  at  the  next  meeting  ;  but  we  were  not  yet 
at  the  end  of  his  tricks. 

The  next  sitting  was  on  a  Tuesday,  a  day  on  which  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  sometimes  cut  the  business  short,  in  order 
that  he  might  go  to  the  Opera.     Relying  on  this,  the  Duke 
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de  NoaiUes  kept  on  bringing  other  business  before  the 
Council.  I  was  sitting  between  him  and  the  Count  de 
Toulouse ;  as  each  separate  business  was  ended,  I  said  to 
him  :  "  And  what  about  the  affair  of  Perigueux  ?  "  "All 
in  good  time,"  he  replied.  I  perceived  his  object,  and 
whispered  to  the  Count  de  Toulouse ;  who  agreed  with  me 
that  we  would  not  be  taken  in  in  that  way.  When  he  had 
finished  all  this  other  business  it  was  five  o'clock ;  he  re- 
placed his  papers  in  his  bag,  and  told  the  Regent  that  there 
was  still  the  affair  of  Perigueux  to  be  considered,  but  it 
would  take  a  long  time  and  no  doubt  he  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Opera ;  and  thereupon,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he 
rose,  pushed  back  his  chair,  and  turned  to  go  out.  I  took 
him  by  the  arm  :  "  One  moment,"  I  said,  "  let  us  hear  what 
His  Royal  Highness  has  to  say  about  it !  "  Then,  turning  to 
the  Regent,  "  Are  you  very  anxious  to  go  to  the  Opera  to- 
day. Sir  ?  "  I  said.  "  Why,  no,"  he  repHed ;  "  let  us 
hear  about  the  affair  of  Perigueux."  "  But  without  cutting 
it  short  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Yes,"  said  the  Regent,  and,  turning 
to  M.  le  Due.  "  You  do  not  care  much  about  the  Opera  ? ' 
he  asked.  "  No,  Sir,"  said  M.  le  Due,  smiling,  "  let  us  hear 
the  affair."  "  In  that  case,  be  so  kind  as  to  resume  your 
seat,  sir,"  I  said  to  the  Duke  de  Noailles  in  a  firm  tone,  giving 
his  arm  a  good  puU.  Without  a  single  word  he  pulled  his 
chair  up  noisily,  and  sat  down  as  if  he  meant  to  break  it, 
his  eyes  glaring  with  anger.  The  Count  de  Toulouse  laughed ; 
the  rest  of  the  members  looked  at  us  in  some  astonishment, 
most  of  them  smiling. 

The  Duke  de  Noailles,  having  spread  out  his  papers,  then 
began  to  explain  the  affair.  He  made  a  long  eulogium  of 
Basviile,  saying  how  much  consideration  was  due  to  him, 
and  went  on  chattering  in  this  strain  in  order  to  extenuate 
Courson's  conduct  and  make  us  lose  sight  of  the  real  points 
at  issue.  Perceiving  that  his  object  was  merely  to  tire  us 
out,  so  that  it  might  be  left  to  him  to  draw  up  the  decision, 
I  interrupted  him.  I  said  aU  this  praise  of  Basviile  was 
quite  out  of  place  ;  we  were  now  concerned  with  the  doings 
of  his  son  ;  the  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  an  In- 
tendant  was  justified  in  imposing  taxes  on  his  department 
without  any  edict  or  resolution  of  the  Council  authorising 
him  to  do  so,  and  in  keeping  people  in  prison  for  several 
months  without  any  sort  of  trial  because  they  refused  to 
pay  these  arbitary  taxes  and  the  heavy  costs  which  he  had 
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saddled  them  with.  "  That  is  the  question,  sir,"  said  I, 
turning  towards  him,  "  on  which  you  have  to  give  us  your 
opinion,  briefly  and  distinctly ;  you  have  no  right  to  take 
up  our  time  with  panegyrics  of  Basville,  who  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  business."  The  Duke  de  Noailles  was  beside 
himself  with  rage,  the  more  so  because  he  saw  the  Regent 
smiling,  and  M.  de  Due  laughing  outright;  however,  he 
proceeded  to  give  his  opinion,  and  he  could  not  help  giving 
it  in  favour  of  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  "  But  what 
about  costs  ?  "  I  said,  "  and  what  is  to  be  done  about  the 
ordinance  imposing  the  taxes  ?  "  "  By  the  release  of  the 
prisoners,"  he  replied,  "the  ordinance  is  of  course  declared 
null  and  void."    I  would  not  press  him  further  just  then. 

The  unanimous  decision  of  the  Council  was  that  the 
prisoners  should  be  released,  and  Courson's  ordinance  can- 
celled. Some  members  thought  that  he  should  be  made  to 
pay  damages  out  of  his  own  pocket  and  severely  reprimanded. 
When  it  came  to  my  tiun  I  said  I  thought  the  prisoners 
ought  to  receive  compensation,  the  amount  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Council ;  and  that,  with  regard  to  Courson,  the  Council 
should  request  His  Royal  Highness  to  take  such  steps  as 
would  put  a  stop  to  similar  abuse  of  the  authority  of  In- 
tendants  for  the  future.  The  Chancellor,  always  touchy 
where  the  honour  of  the  gown  was  concerned,  used  all  his 
eloquence  in  favour  of  a  milder  resolution.  The  Count  de 
Toulouse  and  M.  le  Due  sided  with  me,  and  several  members 
who  had  already  spoken  made  signs  to  me  that  they  approved 
of  my  suggestion.  In  the  end  the  Regent  declared  the  mo- 
tion for  the  release  of  the  prisoners  and  the  cancelling  of  the 
ordinances  carried ;  adding  that  he  would  see  that  the 
prisoners  and  their  friends  received  suitable  compensation 
and  that  he  would  administer  a  sharp  reprimand  to  Courson  ; 
who,  he  said,  deserved  to  be  punished  much  more  severely, 
but  he  spared  him  for  his  father's  sake. 

As  every  one  was  rising  to  go,  I  said  I  thought  the  decision 
of  the  Council  should  be  committed  to  writing  at  once,  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  agreed.  The  Duke  de  Noailles  snatched 
up  his  paper  and  pen,  and  began  to  write ;  I  looked  over 
his  shoulder  to  see  that  he  did  it  correctly.  When  he  came 
to  the  clause  cancelling  the  ordinances  and  forbidding  In- 
tendants  to  impose  taxes  for  the  future  without  authority, 
he  paused.  I  dictated  the  clause  to  him  ;  he  looked  up  as 
if  appealing  to  the  other  members.     "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  that 
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was  the  wording  of  the  resolution ;  ask  anybody."  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  agreed,  whereupon  NoaiUes  wrote  it  down. 
I  took  the  paper  to  make  sure  that  he  had  worded  it  cor- 
rectly, and  found  it  was  so.  He  snatched  it  back  from  me, 
bundled  it  into  his  bag  with  his  other  papers,  hurled  his 
chair  away,  and  rushed  furiously  out  of  the  room  like  a  wild 
boar,  without  bowing  to  anybody.  Everybody  burst  out 
laughing.  I  heard  that  when  he  got  home  NoaiUes  went  to 
bed  at  once,  without  seeing  anybody ;  declaring  he  could 
no  longer  bear  the  affronts  I  was  always  putting  on  him. 
As  may  be  supposed,  I  did  not  alter  my  behavioiir  on  that 
account. 

The  story  came  to  the  ears  of  the  deputation  from  Peri- 
gueux,  in  fact  it  was  told  all  over  the  town  the  same  evening  ; 
and  they  came  to  thank  me  most  gratefully.  NoaUles  was 
so  much  afraid  of  me  that  he  did  not  keep  them  waiting 
more  than  two  days  afterwards.  A  month  or  two  later, 
Coiu'son  was  recalled,  amid  the  bonfires  and  rejoicings  of 
his  province. 

About  this  time  the  Regent  appointed  Marshal  Tallard 
to  the  Council  of  Regency,  and  a  question  of  precedence  arose 
between  him  and  Marshal  d'Estr^es,  who,  though  not  a 
member  of  the  Council,  had  often  to  attend  its  meetings  to 
report  on  naval  matters.  I  liked  d'Estrees  personally  much 
better  than  Tallard,  and  he  was  indisputably  superior  to 
him  in  merit ;  but  in  a  question  affecting  the  dignities  of 
the  State  I  set  aside  my  personal  predilections.  Both  were 
Marshals  of  France,  and  d'Estrees  was  much  the  senior; 
but  he  was  not  a  Duke,  and  Tallard  was.  It  is  true  that 
d'Estrees  was  a  Grandee  of  Spain,  of  older  date  than  Tal- 
lard's  dukedom,  and  therefore  would  have  taken  precedence 
of  him  at  court  ceremonies  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
Council  of  Regency  ought  to  follow  the  same  rule  as  the 
Parliament,  the  States-General,  and  similar  bodies  which 
do  not  recognise  foreign  dignities.  I  therefore  told  Tallard, 
just  before  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  which  he  was  attend- 
ing for  the  first  time,  that  I  should  support  his  claim.  He 
was  so  much  pleased  that  his  joy  overcame  his  discretion ; 
he  went  up  to  Marshal  d'Estrees  and  said  a  word  to  him 
about  the  question,  and  they  both  spoke  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  when  he  arrived.  He  said  the  Council  would  decide 
the  matter  at  once.  When  we  took  our  seats  the  two  Mar- 
shals remained  standing,  just  behind  my  chair.    D'Estr6es 
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spoke  first ;  then  Tallard,  who  seemed  confused  and  embar- 
rassed. I  saw  he  would  make  a  mess  of  it,  so  I  interrupted 
him  and  said  to  the  Regent  that,  if  he  would  kindly  ask  the 
two  Marshals  to  retire  for  a  moment,  I  could  explain  the 
question  in  a  very  few  words,  and  we  should  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss it  more  freely  in  their  absence.  Turning  to  the  Mar- 
shals, he  said  he  thought  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
withdraw,  which  they  did. 

The  Council,  after  considering  the  matter,  decided  unani- 
mously that  TaUard  ought  to  have  precedence  ;  and,  the 
Marshals  being  readmitted,  the  Regent  announced  the  deci- 
sion to  them,  which  d'Estrees  received  politely  and  with  a 
good  grace,  and  TaUard  very  modestly.  They  then  took 
their  seats,  TaUard  opposite  to  me,  but  a  few  places  lower 
down  the  table.  The  agitation  of  his  feeUngs  produced  a 
most  singular  effect  upon  him  ;  when  the  business  of  the 
Council  was  about  half  over  I  saw  him  turn  pale  and  red 
alternately ;  he  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair,  and  his  eyes  had 
a  wUd  expression.  Though  I  knew  him  very  sUghtly  I  took 
compassion  on  him,  and  told  the  Regent  I  thought  Marshal 
TaUard  was  not  very  weU.  The  Regent  at  once  gave  him 
leave  to  retire,  which  he  did  very  hurriedly,  without  waiting 
to  be  asked  a  second  time  ;  he  was  absent  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  After  the  CouncU  he  told  me  I  had  saved  his 
life  ;  he  had  incautiously  taken  a  dose  of  rhubarb  that 
morning,  and  he  did  not  know  what  would  have  happened 
but  for  my  assistance,  for  he  would  never  have  plucked  up 
courage  to  ask  leave  to  go  out.  I  was  much  amused  at  his 
adventure  ;  but  I  confess  I  did  not  beUeve  his  story  of  the 
rhubarb  ;  he  was  too  deUghted  at  being  appointed  to  the 
CouncU  to  have  forgotten  the  meeting,  and  much  too  pru- 
dent to  take  a  purgative  on  such  a  day  as  that. 

It  was  usual  on  the  feast  of  St.  Louis  for  the  band  of  the 
Opera  to  perform  gratuitously  for  the  amusement  of  the 
pubUc  in  the  TuUeries  Gardens ;  and,  since  the  King  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  the  palace,  the  crowds  had  been 
greater  than  usual,  in  hopes  of  seeing  him  appear  on  the 
terraces  which  are  on  a  level  with  the  ground-floor  apart- 
ments. This  year  the  miUtitude  was  enormous  ;  it  fiUed 
not  only  the  garden,  but  the  courtyards  and  streets ;  there 
was  not  a  vacant  place  at  any  window  commanding  a 
view  of  the  TuUeries ;  even  the  roofs  were  covered  with 
spectators. 
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After  a  good  deal  of  trouble  Marshal  de  ViUeroy  induced 
the  King  to  show  himself,  first  on  one  side  of  the  palace, 
then  on  the  other ;  and  the  moment  he  did  so  there  were 
cries  of  "  Long  Hve  the  King  !  "  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
Marshal  de  ViUeroy  made  the  King  remark  the  enormous 
concourse,  saying  to  him  sententiously :  "  Look,  my 
master !  look  on  these  multitudes  who  are  crowding  to  see 
you  I  they  are  aU  yoiu-s  ;  you  are  their  master !  "  He 
repeated  this  lesson  unceasingly,  afraid  apparently  lest  the 
King  should  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  his  own  power.  The 
admirable  Dauphin,  his  father,  had  received  very  different 
lessons,  and  had  profited  by  them.  He  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that,  although  power  is  given  to  Kings  to  enable  them 
to  bear  rule,  the  people  do  not  belong  to  the  King,  but 
the  King  to  his  people  ;  that  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  they 
are  justly  governed,  and  to  make  them  happy  by  the  equity, 
wisdom,  and  mildness  of  his  administration.  I  have  heard 
him  say  so  over  and  over  again,  with  an  evident  intention 
to  carry  his  maxims  into  practice ;  and  that  not  only  in 
our  intimate  conversations,  but  in  public,  in  the  midst  of 
the  saloon  at  Marly  ;  to  the  astonishment  and  deHght  of  all 
who  heard  him. 
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